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THE INTRODUCTION. 

e=. HERE are but few parents who do not indulge 
spe fome degree of partiality towards their children; 
and authors are no lefs partial to their literary 
offspring. For my own part, I mutt confefs 
® that I feel a parental affe€tion for my young 
' Ledger ; who is now entered into the fecond 
year of her infancy. She was brought forth into the world rather 
prematurely, and ina very weak, imperfect, ftate. Some of my 

friends gave it as their opinion, that fhe would not live out — 
the month ; while others prognofticated that fhe could not fur- 
vive the year. ‘Their fears gave the alarm to mine ; yet I de- 
termined, at all events, to do every thing in my power to pre 
vent her threatened early diffolution : Fett fhe fhould prove 
rickety, I beftowed on her gobd nurfing with my own hands, 
and fed her with a plain wholefome diet, rejecting the fugar- 
plumbs and fweet-meats brought mé by fome of my well- 
meaning friends, left they fhould bring on a furfeit. In the 
fecond month the child gathered ftrength furprifingly, under 
the care of two gentlemen of the faculty, whofe prefcriptions 
A2 have 
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have been of eminent fervice to her : even envy faintly con. 
feffed, that the infant was much improved ; and allowed, with 
an if and an and, that there was a poffibility of extending her 
exiftence to the predicted term of a twelvemonth. In a few 
months fhe began to feel her feet, and at times to truft to them 
for fupport, though not without vifible figns of timidity ; 
which were confidered as no unfavourableomen, I proceeded to 
tend her with caution, guiding her about in leading-ftrings ; 
and but feldom trufted her alone, that fhe might not attempt 
to run at random, before the was able to walk, or endued with 
prudence to direc her iteps. 

If the child is not indeed a beauty, yet I think it may be 
allowed that fhe is not ugly, as fhe has a good complexion 
and fomething very agreeable about her ; not to mention the 
improvement fhe may hereafter receive from a proper mode of 
education. Many weakly girls, who were ordinary in their 
infancy, have grown up to be handfome women ; and vice verfa: 
I am therefore not without hope, that my daughter Ledger may 
at length engage the affections of thofe who cannot yet per 
ceive any form or comelinefs in her, and be no lefs admired for 
her external accomplifhments than for her inward endow. 
ments. 

But, to drop the allegory.—The firft volume of the Monthly 
Ledger being compleated, the firft number of the fecond volume 
is now prefented to my readers. I have already fucceeded be. 
yond my expectation ; and the general approbation of my at- 
tempts to entertain the public with a literary mifcellany (ad- 
apted to inform juvenile readers, and to imprefs their minds 
with virtuous principles) gives me much pleafure, and en- 
Courages me to proceed. 

Humanum eff errare. Perfe&tion is not the attribute of hu- 
man nature, nor is it to be found in any of the productions of 
human art or invention. 1 do not profefs myfelf the rival of 
every adventurer in this walk of literature, (I know myfelf 
too well to afpire to diftinguifhed reputation,) and thofe who 
know me will not expect it of me. 

I gratefully acknowledge the favours received from many 





fenfible and ingenious correfpondents in different parts of 


England ; the continuation of whofe correfpondence will be 
highly acceptable: and I acknowledge myfelf under no lef 
obligation to fuch of my correfpondents whofe productions did 
not appear adapted for publication, and were therefore fup- 
prefled, than to others whofe eflays have been admitted. Some 
of the former have complained to me of partiality ; a charge, 
to which I can honeftly plead, Not guilty. I am willing to 
diftinguifh between men and their produdtions ; and, without 

enquiring 
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enquiring who is the writer, endeavour to judge impartially, 
to the beft of my underftanding, of that which is written. 
When I decide on the comparative merit of any piece before 
me, I intend no affront to its author’s_underftanding, nor any 
compliment on my own; and, while I continue to aé& for the 
apparent beft, there is reafon to hope that the goodnefs of the 
intention will in fome meafure atone, with the candid and ju- 
dicious, for the involuntary errors of my judgement. 

I have been under the difagreeable neceflity of rejeAing fome 
pieces of wit and humour, which difcovered much ingenuity, 
becaufe the ideas defigned to be conveyed, on fome delicate 
fubjeéts, were too indelicately exprefled to efcape the juft cen- 
fure of mankind. Other rejeéted picces contained cither per- 
fonal fatire, or fulfome panegyric ; which are equally difguft- 
ing to the wife and worthy of all parties, and acceptable only 
to fools. Wit, like an edge-tool, is a dangerous thing in un- 
fkilful hands, or when it is not fubjeét to the controul and di- 
rection of wifdom and virtue: it can wound a virtuous charac- 
ter, as well as give a falfe colouring to a vicious one; and, as 
a judicious author obferves, ‘* the poifon of vice never paffes fo 
readily down, as when wit is made the vehicle to convey it.” 

I have no objetion to enlivening the work with fprightly 
eflays, innocently defigned and cautioufly worded, fuch as a 
chafte eye would not be offended to fee, nor a virtuous ear to 
hear ; but would not excite laughter at the expence of virtue ; 
for fuch laughter indicates the worft kind of madnefs, and is 
often productive of the moft baneful confequences to thofe who 


_ indulge in it. 


To conclude: I fhall neither prefume to boaft of the merit 
of the Monthly Ledger, nor employ the ftale artifice of found- 
ing forth the large extent of its fale ; but at the fame time 
fhould be glad to increafe it, without diminifhing the intrinfic 
worth of the work itfelf ; although I do not wifh to augment 
the profit of the publication by making a facrifice of reafon, 
religion, and moral virtue, to adapt it to the prevailing vitia- 
ted tafte of the times. Let not my readers fear that the flercs, 
from whence my materials have been drawn, are exhautted : 
the fields of nature and fcience are both rich and fpacious; and, 
although former adventurers have felected fome of its choicett 
flowers, yet the foil is prolific, and the region unlimited ; 
therefore, whether my readers be many or few, whoever of 
them reads for improvement, as well as amufement, will, I 
hope, find at leaft fixpennyworth, in each number, for fixe 


pence. 
Tue EDITOR. 
To 
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To the Epitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HAT a very confiderable part of mankind, in the pre. 
| fent ftate of things, muft be dependent on the bounty of 
the reft ; — that the communication of that bounty is a dy 
incumbent upon us ; — and that there is a pafiion in our bo. 
foms, called pty, which forcibly inclines us to relieve the 
miferies-of the wretched ; — are pofitions, the truth of which 
will be univerfally acknowledged : unhappily, however, the 
power of avarice has too often prevailed over the fenfe of due 
ty and the emotions of pity; and perfons, in whofe minds the 
have retained a proper influence, have been neceffitated, by 
the ena€tion of laws, in fome meafure, to compel others to 
the diftribution of that property which they would not volun- 
tarily have given up. Of fuch laws, thofe of our own na- 
tion, with all their imperfections, are perhaps the beft now 
fubfifting : but, as they are evidently capable of amendment, 
it were greatly to be wifhed, that the few of underftanding 
and benevolence, among thofe to whom the bufinefs of legifla- 
tion is entrufted, would make it heartily their concern to rece 
tify the errors, and fupply the deficiencies, which have been 
ointed out to their notice. It muft indeed, with forrow, be 
confeffed, that there is too little profpe& of fuccefs in any 
undertaking of this nature: the caufe of the poor is a caufe 
which fcarcely any will defend, or even think worthy of at- 
tention. We have very lately feen the rational endeavours of 
a few humane fenators, who aimed at relieving the indigent 
labourer and tradefman in one inftance only, fruftrated by 
fuch as were lothe to refign a fingle jot of that power which 
they have fo long tyrannically exercifed over their. unhappy in- 
feriors ; and we daily meet with interefted talkers and writers, 
who, ftimulated by their impatience under the controul of the 
prefent laws, are moft artfully, though inconfiltently, propo- 
fing the abolition of them, as a meafure of the greateft advan- 
tage tothe poor. Thefe gentlemen, we may reafonably fup- 
pofe, would make ufe of fuch an abolition, (could they pro- 
cure it,) to fave their own money ; for there can be no juf 
caufe to think that they, who are fo earneft to be releafed from 
an obligation to relieve, would voluntarily beftow relief ; 
but, on the contrary, it is probable that their ears would be 
impervious to the cries of the aged and difeafed, the widow, 
and the orphan. There are waters which are faid to convert 
wood into ftone; and avarice is equally powerful to petrify 
the human heart. 
We 
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Thoughts on Provifion for the Poor. y) 


We have, however, one author of a fuperior character,* of 
eal abilities and apparent humanity, who feems to recom- 
mend this fafhionable doctrine, from different motives ; who 









R. feems not to mean ill, but to be miftaken. As the authority 
of fuch an one may probably ftrengthen the hands of thote 
pre. who ftretch forth the rod of opprefiion over the head of dif- 
ty of trefled poverty, I take the liberty (in order as much as may 
duty be to counteract its influence) to fend you the fentiments of 
bos another writer, whofe work + the author above hinted at per- 
the haps has not feen. It is, I believe, the only book which has 
hich lately appeared on this fide the queftion, and is as much un- 
the known as the opinions it contains are unpopular, After men- 
due tioning fome of the vices of the lower clafs of mankind, the 
they writer proceeds as follows. 
, by “‘ From a view of this diflipation andimprovidencein theloweft 
sto rank of fociety, perhaps has proceeded the idea of thofe who 
Jun- have propofed a repeal of the prefent laws, and the enaction of 
Nae others by which the indigent, in the hour of calamity, would 
now be left deftitute of all aid, but from the uncompelled courtefy 
ent, of their neighbours. The opinion of thefe appears to be found- 
Jing ed ona number of erroneous principles: firft, that the poor 
ifla- have, by law, 2 claim to fubfiftence, which cannot by any means 
rece be defeated or evaded. Secondly, that reliance on fuch claim 
seen renders them attentive only to the prefent, and carelefs to the 
, be & future: thirdly, that there is an opportunity for all, a fummer 
any feafon, wherein, like the ant, they might accumulate the pro- 
aufe vifion of the winter: and Jaftly, that if all expeétation of legal 
ate afliftance were precluded, the terrors of unaided poverty would 
s of happily operate to the advantage of thofe, who, with the con- 
zent du& of idiocy or infanity, prodigally wafte, in the prime of 
~ by life, thofe earnings, which fhould have been referved to fupply 
nich ° & theneceffities of the decline. 
ine “© The falfity of the firft affertion has been already proved, 
ters, where it was fhewn, that the difpenfation or denial of relief is 
* the abfolutely at the option of the parith officer and the magiftrate. 
)po- The fecond is depended on the firft: if the poor know the in- 
van~ validity of their claim, their reliance on it cannot be fufficient- 
fup- ly trong to produce deliberate wilful negligence, in a cafe of 
pro- luch importance. That all have the means of providing againft 
jutt the day of evil, ‘* the time when,” in the allegorical language 
rom of 
ys *Ld Kaims. See his Sketches of the Hift. of Man; lately publithed. 
Be t Obtervations on the Pprefent State of the Vagrant and Paro- 
wr. thial Poor: Printed for Edward and Charles Dilly, in the Poultry ; 


¢ and fold by Richardfon and Urquhart, under the Royal-Exchange ; 
trify James Buckland, in Pater-nofter-Row 3 and Mary Hinde, in George- 
yard, Lombard-fireet ; Price ‘Two Shillings, 
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of the oriental moralift, “* the keepers of the houfe fhall trie 
ble, and the ftrong men bow themfelves,” is a pofition equally 
controvertible : he who fuftains and educates, with Propriety 
a numerous family on the weekly income of a few fhillings, 
muft be an ceconomift indeed, to exact, from the current ge. 
mand, the fmalleft fuperfluity to anfwer the contingencies or 
certainties of a remote futurity. The influence of the prefent, 
where the power of divine grace has not fubdued the unruly paf. 


fions of corrupt nature, is often too powerful to be furmounted ‘ 


by the dread of diftant, punifhment. It is not the fear of lothe. 
fome or excruciating difeafe, that will deter the fenfualift of 
the epicure from the indulgences of their appetites. It isnot 


‘ the fear of an ignominious death, of which examples are cons 


tinually before the eyes of the tranfgreflor, that will deter the 
fons of rapine from the purfuit of their unlawful occupation: it 
is not the fear of the horrors of an invifible world, more terrible 
to imagination as their nature is unknown, that will deter the 
finner from the commiffion of wickednefs. If then the appre. 
henfions of pofitive punifhment effec fo little towards the refor- 
mation of the vicious, can it be reafonably fuppofed that the 
expeCation of a mere negative retention of affiftance in the 
time of neceffity, fhould be able to vanquifh the indolence of 
the naturally indolent, or the extravagance of the habitually 
extravagant. 

*s During a period, wherein the price of provifions is exorbi- 
tant, asat prefent, all fchemes for reduction of expence to the 
public, without oppreffing the pauper, appear abfolutely im. 
practicable: and the impropriety and cruelty of {chemes for 
rendering, by making it intirely fpontaneous, that provifion 
more precarious, which is too much fo already, muft be evi- 
dent to the flighteft infpection of the eye of impartiality. In- 
deed, if difpotition is to be difcovered by fentiment, and future 
action, judged of by prefent difpofition, were the propofers of 
fuch {chemes able to remove the barrier of law, and eftablifha 
defpotic felf-dire&ed government over their dependent fellow- 
creatures, extending or refufing relief when and to whom they 
might think proper, it is much to be feared, that, like the in- 
fatuated tyrant of Judea, inftead of making the heavy burdens 
of the people lighter and their yoke eafier, they would caule 
their little finger to be found thicker than the loins of their pre 
deceffors; and that inftead of chaftifing the poor with whips, 
they would torment them with {corpions. 

“¢ The only probable confequence of purfuing fuch miftaken 
policy, would be the increafe of beggary and theft. As itis, 
the poor are but too often revenged on their oppreffors, by ma 
king reprifals on their property: ‘* my poverty, but not 7 

: Willy 
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> 


will, confents,” there is reafon to believe is a falve for the 
wounded confcience of many a reluctant robber.” 

He then, inftead of fafhionably propofing the abolition of 
the prefent laws, propofes the digefting them into one, in the 
manner of the Highway A&; and, inftead of the prefent pa 
rochial irregular taxation, wifhes to fubftitute a general one, 
fixed at four or five fhillings in the pound ; the tax, when 
collected, to form one common county or hundred ftock, 
which fhould be diftributed to the feveral parifhes, in different 
quotas, according to their different neceffities. By this me- 
thod, parifhes which, from their opulence, now fcarcely feel 
the weight of their own poor, would give effeCtual relief to 
others which are really overburthened ; and there could be no 
temptation to local oppreffion. As the affair of removals en- 
gaged the attention of the prefent parliament, I would recom- 
mend to your notice the fentiments of the above-quoted wri- 
ter on that fubjedt. 

“¢ By the adoption of this plan of uniform taxation, all occafion 
for fettlement, and ail neceffity of removal, mutt naturally 
ceafe. Settlement, that injury to parifhes, that fource of per- 
petual difpute and litigation, and removal, that injury to the 
poor, that wanton or malicious chafe of the unhappy from one 
inhofpitable region to another, will therefore, to the honour of 
our nation, be totally annihilated. 

“ No diftinGtion of the different objects of relief will be requis 
fite, but thofe of refident, and vagrant; and thofe only, on ac- 
count of the manner wherein that relicf is adminiftered. In- 
habitation for three years, or three months, or three days, as 
houfeholder, diurnal labourer, or contracted ‘fervant, will be e- 


— qually valid for the creation of a parifhioner—laws which ex- 


act fervice or money from the capable inhabitant, as in the cafe 
of the highways and militia, proceed on the fame or a nearly 
fimilar principle, without producing any obvious difadvan- 
tage. 

‘¢ Here, perhaps, it may not be improper to admit a fhort di- 
greffion ; to take a view of the prefent ftandards of fettlement, 
and examine what purpofes they anfwer, and how far they are 
confonant to reafon. 

‘* There feem only three principles, whereon fettlement can 
be rationally founded : the pofitive intereft of retaining, within 
the jurifdiction of a parifh, the ufeful and unexpenfive inhabi- 
tant; the negative intereft of excluding the ufelefs and expen- 
five; and the equity of maintaining thofe by whom prior ad- 
vantages have refulted to the maintainers, as an equivalent for 
their prefent or fubfequent expence ; for, where a man has 
beftowed his labour, and {pent his money, he undoubtedly 

Von, If. B ought 
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ought to be fupported, when the ability of labouring, and the 
ability of fpending, terminate together. 

“¢ As to the firft intention, the ftandard of birth abfolutely 
difappoints it, as retaining only thofe who of neceffity are 
chargeable ; for, after feven years of age, a change of fettle- 
ment may be effected. Nor are the ftandards of forty days 
refidence, apprenticefhip, and fervitude, greatly preferable : 
the able-bodied induftrious labourer, with a {mall family, will 
find no infuperable difficulty in commencing parifhioner where« 
ever he choofes ; while the infirm, the indolent, and the in- 
cumbered. with children, will inevitably be returned to the 
place from whence they came, before the term of inhabitancy 
can be compleated. ‘The apprentice with the prime of life be- 
fore him, and the fervant in a ftate of celibacy, may any 
where be fettled, at the option of their parents or themfelves, 
with more certainty and facility. 

‘s As to the fecond intention, the intention of reje€tion, the 
ftandard of birth is too confined to be of any confiderable im- 
portance ; fince it rejects only thofe children whofe parents are 
not parifhioners, but inhabitants with known fettlements : for 
children whofe parents are both inhabitants and parifhioners, 
children whofe parents fettlenents cannot be difcovered, and 
illegitimate children, are all fettled wherever they are born. 
‘The ftandard of forty days refidence will, indeed, anfwer this 
purpofe, becaufe inftantaneous removal may take place’; but 
the ftandards of apprenticefhip and fervitude will not ; for the 
apprentice and fervant are, by law, unremovable. 

«© On the third principle, the ftandard of birth would be un- 
exceptionable, provided the place of nativity were always the 
place of habitation : but he, who quits this natural fetclement 
at feven years of age, or even at fourteen, and returns, in the 
decline of life, impotent and diftrefled, has certainly no more 
equitable title to relief than a ftranger. The ftandards of 
forty days refidence, as houfeholder, apprentice, or fervant, 
in this view are equally abfurd: in an apprenticefhip, or fer- 


vitude, a perfon might be fuppofed to contribute fomething’ 


to the advantage of a parifh ; but in forty days temporary fo- 
journment, or forty days fag-end of fuch apprenticefhip or fer- 
vitude, the fuppofition, that any thing, meriting notice asa 
valuable confideration for future maintenance, could be cone 
tributed, were fufficiently ridiculous. Such are our ftandards 
of fettlement! and can the laws by which they are eftablifhed 
be juftly faid to conftitute any regular or intelligible fyftem of 
action? are they not rather an ill-conneéted train of occa- 
fional expedients, fucceflively adopted ; the latter to rectify 
the errors, or fupply the defects, of the former; an ae 
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fabric of heterogeneous defigns, erected by the °° line of can- 
fufion, with the ftones of emptinefs ?” 

« It may be objected to the preceding plan of immediate fet- 
tlement by inhabitation, that, ‘* were all certain of a main- 
tenance wherever they came, all would refort to where the 
beft work and the beft wages could be procured, and fo leave 
defolate the more remote and unfertile parts of the nation.” | 
But this feems a miftake: there are, indeed, fome who are 
impatient of reft in every fituation ; thefe wander now, and 
would continue to wander, were ten times more difficulties 
and diftrefles the confequence of their excurfions: but many, 
on the contrary, have an invincible attacliment to the place of 
their nativity ; and many are habitually fond of their own par- 
ticular occupations ; and the connexions of the fraternity, 
and the emulation of competitors for excellence, are co-opera- 
ting inducements to detain them where thofe occupations are 
moft generally and advantageoufly practifed ; there cannot, 
therefore, be any danger of a deftruction of the equilibrium 
of population, by a defection of inhabitants from one county 
to another, ‘There is, indeed, at prefent, a very detrimental 
conflux of people from the provinces to the metropolis ; where 
the morals, health, and lives of thoufands are annually of- 
fered fpontaneous victims at the altars of folly, avarice, and 


s ambition : could eligible means of repreffing this conflux be 


difcovered, the difcovery would be a moft important and de- 
firable acquifition.” 


*,* The treatife, from which our correfpondent obliged us with 
the foregoing extraéts, contains a number of other ingenious obfer- 
vations, and is not more diftinguifbed by philanthrepy of fentiment, 
than by force of reafon and elegance of diétion. The author is 
F. Scott, Efq. of Amwell, Herts; a gentleman whofe fituation and. 
conduét in life exempt him from the fufpicion of having any other 
ape for his profeffions of regard for the poor than real benevo- 
lence. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Conjeétures on the Origin of Idalatry. From Dr. Prideaux. 


HE true religion, which Noah taught his pofterity, was 
that which Abraham practifed ; the worfhipping of one 
God, the fupreme Governor and Creator of all things, with 


- hopes of his mercy, through a Mediator. The neceflity of a 


B 2 Mediator 
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Mediator between God and man was a general notion, which 
obtained among all mankind from the beginning : for, being 
con{cious of their own meannefs, vilenefs, anc impurity, they 
could not conceive how it was poffible for them, of themfelves 
alone, to have any accefs to the ail-holy, al!-glorious, and fu. 
preme Governor of all things: they con‘idered him as too 
high and too pure, and themfelves as too low and too polluted, 
for fuch a converfe ; and therefore concluded, that there mut 
_ be a Mediator, by whofe means only they could make any ad. 
drefgs unto him, and by whofe interceffion alone any of their 
petitions could be accepted. But no clear revelation bein 
then made, of the Mediator whom God had appointed, (be- 
caufe as yet he had not been manifefted to the world,) they 
took upon them to addrefs him by mediators of their own chue 
fing : and their notion of the fun, moon, and ftars, being, 
that they were the tabernacles or habitations of intelligences, 
which animated thefe orbs in the fame manner as the foul of 
man animates his body, and were the caufes of all their mo- 
tions ; and that thefe intelligences were of a middle nature be- 
tween God aud them, they thought thefe the moft proper 
scings to become the mediators between God and themtfelves : 
the planets, therefore, being che neareft to them of all thefe 
heavenly luminaries, and generally fuppofed to have the greateft 
influence on this world, they made choice of them, in the firft 


place, for their gods-mediators, who were to mediate for them: 


with the Supreme Being, and procure from him the mercies and 
favours they prayed for ; and accordingly they directed divine 
worthip unto them as fuch. It is highly probable, that from 
hence fprang all the idolatry that has been practifed in the 
world. 

They firft worthipped them per facella, that is, by their ta- 


bernacles ; and afterwards by images alfo. By thefe facella, or 


tabernacles, they meant the orbs themfelves, which they. 


Jooked on only as the facella, or facred tabernacles, in which 


the intelligences had their habitations: and therefore, when. 


they paid their devotions to any one of them, they dire&ted 
their werfhip towards the planet in which they fuppofed he 
dwelt. But thefe orbs, by their rifing and fetting, being as 
much under the horizon as above it, they were at a lofs how 
to addrefs them in their abfence. ‘Io remedy this, they had 
recourfe to the invention of images; in which, after their 
Confecration, they thought thefe intelligences, or inferior dei- 
ties, to be as much prefent, by their influence, as in the pla- 
nets themfelves; and that all addrefles to them were made as 
effectually before the one as before the other: and this was the 
beginning of image-worfhip among them. To thefe images 
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were given the names of the planets they reprefented, which 
were the fame that they are {till called by; and hence it is that 
we find Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, 
and Diana, to be firft ranked in the polytheifm of the an- 
cients; for they were their firft gods. After this, a notion 
obtaining, that good men departed had alfo a power with God 
to mediate and intercede for them, they deified many of thole 
whom they thought to be fuch ; and hence the number of their 
ods increafed in the idolatrous ages of the world. 

This religion firft began among the Chaldeans, which their 
knowledge in aftronomy helped to lead them to; and from this 
it was that Abraham feparated himfelf when he came out of | 
Chaldea. From the Chaldeans, it fpread itfelf over all the 
Eat, where the profeffors of it were called Sabians: from 
them it pafled into Egypt ; and from thence to the Grecians, 
who propagated it to all the weftern nations of the world : and 
therefore thofe who oppofe the notion advanced by Maimo- 
nides, that many of the Jewifh laws were made in oppofition 
to the idolatrous rites of the Sabians, are much miftaken, when 
they object againft it, that the Sabians were an inconfiderable 
fect, and therefore not likely to have been fo far regarded in 
that matter. They are now, indeed, fince the growth of 
Chriftianity and Mahometifm in the world, reduced to an in- 
confiderable fect ; but anciently they were all the nations of 
the world that worfhipped God by images. 

That Maimonides underftood the name in this latitude, is 
plain from hence, that he tells us, the Sabians, whom he fpoke 
of, were a fect whofe herefy had overfpread almoft all man- 
kind, The remainder of this fe& ftill fubfifts in the Eaft, un- 
der the name of Sabians ; which they pretend to have received 
from Sabias, a fon of Seth: and among the books, wherein 
the doctrines of their fect are contained, they have one which 
they call The Book of Seth, and fay was written by that pa 
triarch, That which has given them the greateit credit with 
the people of the Eaft, is, that the beft of their aftronomers 
have been of this feét ; as Thebet Ebn Korrah, Albattani, 
and others : for, the ftars being the gods they worfhipped, they 
made them the chief objects of their ftudies. 

Thefe Sabians, in the confecration of their images, ufed 
many incantations, to draw down unto them, from the ftars, 
thofe intelligences for whom they ereéted them, whofe power 
and influence, they fuppofed, did afterwards dwell in them ; 





and from hence the whole foolery of telefins, which fome make 
fo much ado about, had its original. 

Dire&tly oppofite to thefe were the Magians, another fect, 
who had their original in the fame eaftern countries ; for they, 
abominating 
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abominating all images, worfhipped God only by fire, They fig 
began in Perfia: there, and in India, were the only place 
where this fect was propagated ; and there they remain, even 
to this day. Their chief doctrine was, that there were typ 
principles ; one of which was the caufe of all good, and the 
other the caufe of all evil ; that is to fay, God and the deyjj . 
that the former is reprefented by light, and the other by dark. 
nefs, as their trueft fymbols : and that, of the compolition of 
thefe two, all things in the world are made. The good pod 
they name Yazdan, and alfo Ormuzd; and the evil god 
Ahramon : the former is, by the Greeks, called Orafmaldes, 
and the latter, Arimanius: and therefore, when Xerxes prayed 
for that evil upon his enemies, that it might be put into the 
minds of all of them to drive their beft or braveft men from 
them, as the Athenians did Themiftocles, he addreffed his 

rayer to Arimanius, the evil god of the Perfians, and not to 
Orafmafdes, their good god. And, concerning thefe two gods, 
there was this difference of opinion among them, that, whereas 
fome held both of them to have been from all eternity, there 
were others that contended that the good god only was eter. 
nal, and that the other was created : but they both agreed in 


this, that there will be an eternal oppofition between thefe two,. 


till the end of the world : that then the good god hall over. 
come the evil god, and that from thenceforward each of them 
fhall have his world to himfelf ; that is, the good god his 
world, with all good men with him ; and the evil god his 
world, with all evil men with him: that darknefs is the truef 
fymbol of the evil god, and light the trueft fymbol of the good 
god ; and therefore they always worfhipped him before fire, 
as being the caufe of light; and efpecially before the fun, a 
being in their opinion the moft perfect fire, and caufing the 


moft perfect light. For this reafon, in all their temples, they | 


had fire continually burning, on altars erected in them, for 
that purpofe; and, before thefe facred fires, they offered up all 
their public devotions, as they likewife did all their private 
devotions befare private fires in their own houfes. ‘Thus did 
they pay the higheft honour to light, as being, in their opi- 
nion, the trueft reprefentative of the good god ; but aiways 
hated darknefs, as being what they thought the trueft repre- 
fentative of the evil god, whom they ever had in the utmot 
deteftation, as we now have the devil: for inftance thereof, 
whenever they had occafion, in any of their writings, to men- 
tion his name, they always wrote it backward and inverted, 
as thus, .wvuvsqy ‘Thefe were the tenets of this fect, when, 
on the death of Cambyfes, Smerdis and Patizethes, the two 
chief ringleaders of it, made an attempt for ufurping the fo- 
vereignty. Th 
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C15 ] 
q the Epitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


SIR, ’ : > 
MONG the many pleafant accounts of thofe beings who 


have been /aintified here below, for their good, evil, and 
foolith deeds, none which I have met with have pleafed me 
more than the tales recorded of St. Anthony. of Padua; fome 
of which I here fend you ; and, if you think they will be ac- 
ceptable to fuch of your readers as may not have read them, 
ou are welcome to infert them in your work. To thofe, to 
whom thefe fragments are new, they will come the more ac- 
ceptably, on account of their having received an elegant tranf- 
lation from the pen of Mr. Addifon. Iam, fir, 

Your conftant reader, 


EUGENIO. 


Ribadeinara, in his life of this faint, gives the following re- 
lation. 
CERTAIN Francifcan navice, throwing off his habit, 
ran away from the monaftery in which the faint lived, 
and carried away with him a pfalm-book, written by St. An- 


: thony’s own hand : the faint, perceiving his book to be ftolen, 


begged of God to reftore itto him. In the mean time, the 
thief, preparing to fwim acrofs the river, met the devil, who 
commanded him to-return to the monaftery, and reftore the 
book to St. Anthony, threatening to kill him if he refufed ; 
which fo terrified the young novice, that he immediately com- 
plied, and, returning back, gave St. Anthony his book a-. 
ain, and continued in a religious courfe ever after. Hence 
f Anthony is prayed to,’ in order to recover ftolen goods, 

It is related of him likewife, that, having wearied himfelf 
with labour, and being laid down to fleep, the devil fet upon 
him, and took him fo faft by the throat, that he almoft choaked 
him: but the faint invoking the virgin Mary, and beginning 
to fing the hymn, O gloriofa domina, his cell was immediately 
filled with a celeftial light; which the devil not being able to 
endure, immediately departed. 

St. Anthony is alfo very famous for his fermons ; the moft 
remarkable of which is that which he preached to a company of 
fihes. As the audience and fermon are both very extraordi- 
nary, I fhall fet down the account at length. Non curando gli 
beretici, 8c. i.e, When the heretics would not regard his 
Eewcting, he betook himfelf to the fea-fhore, where the river 

arecchia difembogues itfelf into the Adriatic, He here cal- 

led 

























































16 Account of St. Anthony, 


led the fith together, in the name of God, that the 
hear his holy word. The fith came iwimming toward 
fuch vaft fhoals, both from the fea and from the river, th 

the furface of the water was quite covered with their male 
tudes. They quickly ranged themfelves, according to thei 
feveral {pecies, into a very beautiful congregation hy like 
fo many rational creatures, prefented themfelves before him 
to hear the word of God. St. Anthony was fo ftruck with the 
miraculous obedience and fubmiffion of thefe poor animals 
that he found a fecret fweetnefs diftilling upon his foul, and at 
laft addreffed himfelf to them in the following words. 


Y might 
S him in 





s¢ Although the infinite power and providence of God, m 
dearly beloved fifhes, difcovers itfelf in all the works of his cree 
ation (2s, in the heavens, in the fun, in the moon, and jp 
the ftars; in this lower world, in man, and in the other per. 
fect creatures) ; neverthele{s the goodnefs of the divine ma 
jefty fhines out in you more eminently, and appears after 
more particular manner, than in any other created beings: for, 
notwithftanding you are comprehended under the name of rep. 
tiles, partcking of a middle nature between ftones and beafts, 
and imprifoned in the deep aby{s uf waters ; notwithftanding 
you are tolled among billows, thrown up and down by tem. 
pefts, deaf to hearing, dumb to fpeech, and terrible to be. 
hold; notwithttanding, + fay, thefe natural difadvantages, the 
divine greatne(s fhews itfelf in you after a very wonderful man- 
ner. In you are feen the mighty myfteries of an infinite good- 
nefs: the holy fcripture has always made ufe of you, as the 
types and fhadows of fome profound facrament. 

*¢ Do you think, that, without a myftery, the firft prefent, 
that God Almighty made to man, was of you, O ye fithes? 
Do you think, that, without a myftery, among all creatures 
and animals which were appointed for facrifices, you only 
were excepted, © ye fifhes? Do you think there was nothing 
meant by our Saviour Chrift, that, next to the pafchal lamb, 
he took fo much pleafure in the food of you, O ye fifhes? Do 
you think it was by mere chance, that, when the Redeemer of 
the world was to pay a tribute to Czfar, he thought fit to find 
it in the mouth of a fifh? Thefe are all of them fo many myf- 
teries and facraments, that oblige you, in a more particular 
manner, to the praifes of your Creator. 

“¢ Itis from God, my beloved fifhes, that you have received 
being, life, motion, and fenfe. It is he that has given you, 
in compliance with your natural inclinations, the whole world 
of waters for your habitation: it is he that has furnithed it 
with lodgings, chambers, caverns, grottos, and fuch magni- 
ficent retirements as are not to be met with in the feats of 
kings, 
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kings, or in the palaces of princes. You have the. water for 

our dwelling — a clear tranfparent element, brighter than 
cryital; you can fee, from its deepeft bottom, every thing 
that pafles on its furface : you have the eyes of a lynx, or of 
an Argus: you are guided by a fecret and unerring principle, 
delighting in every thing that may be beneficial to you, and 
avoiding every thing that may be hurtful : you are carried on, 
by a hidden inftinct, to preferve yourfelves, and to propagate 
your fpecies : you obey, in all your a@ions, words, and mo- 
tions, the dictates of nature, without the leaft repugnancy or _ 
contradiction. 

“© The colds of winter and the heats of fummer are equally 
incapable of molefting you. A ferene and a clouded fky are in- 
different to you. Let the earth abound in fruits, or be curfed 
with fcarcity, it has no influence on your welfare. You live 
fecure in rain and thunders, lightnings and earthquakes. You 
have no concern in the blofloms of fpring, or in the glowings- 
of fummer ; in the fruits of autumn, or in the frofts of winter. 
You are not folicitous about hours or days, months or years ; 
the variablenets of the weather, or the change of feafons. 

“In what dreadful majefty, in what wonderful power, in 
what amazing providence, did God Almighty diftinguith you 
among all the fpecies of creatures that perifned in the univerfal 
deluge! you only were infenfible of the mifchief that had laid 
wafte the whole world. 

‘© All this, as I have already told you, ought to infpire you 
with gratitude and praife towards the Divine Majefty, that has 
done fo great things for you, granted you fuch particular graces 
and privileges, and heaped upon you fo many diftinguifhing 
favours: and fince, for all this, you cannot employ your 
tongues in the praifes of your BenefaCtor, and are not provided 
with words to exprefs your gratitude, make, at leaft, fome 
fign of reverence; bow yourfelves at his name. give fome 
thew of gratitude, according to the beft of your capacities ; 
éxprefs your thanks in the moft becoming manner you are 
able ; and be not unmindful of all the benefits he has beftowed 
upon you.” ; 

: He had no fooner done fpeaking, than (behold a miracle !) 
the fih, as though they had been endued with reafon, bowed 
down their heads, with all the marks of a profound humility 
and devotion, moving their bodies up and down with a kind of 
fondne(s, as approving what had been fpoken by the blefled 
father Anthony. The legend adds, that, after many heretics, 
who were prefent at the miracle, had been converted by it, 
the faint gave his benediction to the fifh, and difmiffed them. 

Vou. li. C Mr, 
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18 Account of Omiah. 

Mr. Addifon fets down the titles, given to St. Anthony, iq 
one of the tablets hung up to him, as a token of gratitude, by 
a poor peafant, who fancied this faint had faved him from 
breaking his neck. The infcription is as follows. 

‘“¢ To the thrice holy Anthony of Padua; delight of the 
moft facred Infant of Bethlehem ; whiter than the lily ; the 
moft refplendent fun of the feraphs ; loftieft roof of facred 
wifdom ; moft powerful worker of miracles ; facred difpenfer 
of death ; wife correétor of error ; pious deliverer from ca. 
lamity ; powerful healer of leprofy ; tremendous driver-awa 
of the devil ; readieft and fafeft help in ficknefs and in fhip- 
wreck ; reftorer of limbs ; breaker of chains ; ftupendous dif. 
coverer of things loft; great and wonderful defence againft al} 
danger; his moft pious protector and faviour, next under God 
and his virgin mother.” 





To the Epitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 
Some Account of Omiah, a Native from the South-Seas, lately 


_ brought over. 


S your ufeful mifcellany is read by many perfons of cu- 

riofity.and tafte, I fhall take the liberty of acquainting 

you with the refult of a vifit I this day paid to a friend of mine 

at Hertford ; at whofe houfe I dined in company with Omiah, 

the native of Uleteiahy,near the ifland of Otaheite, in the 
South-Seas, juft brought over by captain Fourneaux. 

I am about five feet ten inches and a half high; and, the firft 
time I was introduced into Omiah’s company, by his inter- 
preter, Mr. Andrews, +.I took~an opportunity of meafuring 
in height *. with this very polite ftranger, who is about half an 


inch under my fize, but rather lufty and ftrong made, though’ 


not in the feaft heavy. His complexion is nearly that of an 
European accuftomed to hot climates : his features are regular, 
and moftly agreeable, by a {mile which: the pleafures he enjoys 
here feem to produce : his hair is jet-black, fhining, and ftrong, 
and clubbed behind fince he came over. He was dreffed ina 
reddifh-brown coat and breeches, with a white waftecoat, madé 
in the Englifh tafte; in which he appeared perfectly eafy. His 
hands are tataowed, according to the mode in his native coun- 
try.. It is ufual there to mark the right hand in a particulaf 

manner, 


+ This gentleman was the furgeon of captain Fourneaux’s veflel, 


* This freedom pleafed Omiah much; as does every circum- 


ftance in which he can engage with a perfon either in converfation 
or action. 
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manner, upon occafion of taking a wife ; and Omiah, whom 
] imagine to be about eighteen years old, has been honoured 
with eight or ten fets of thefe marks, as he has already had as 
many Wives. He is alfo marked, or tataowed, in fome other 
parts ; but thefe are hid by his cloaths. 

I this day faw him at baron Dimfdale’s, at whofe houfe I had 
the pleafure of dining with him ; he being then at Hertford, 
under preparation previous to inoculation for the fmall-pox. - . 

In company he is eafy and polite, and behaves fo at table ; 
handles his knife and fork well ; and conduéts himfelf in every 
refpect with great decency and cleanlinefs. As he was con- 
fined to a certain regimen, he ate only of pudding, potatoes, 
and other vegetables, though he is fond of meat, and particu~ 
larly of ham : but, with regard to quantity, he is very abfte- 
mious. A few common expreffions he pronounces with flu- 
ency, fuch as, ** How do you do, &c. { As the whole lan- 
guage of an Otaheitean (which is the fame as that of the naa 
tives of Uleteiah) does not exceed a thoufand words, he is ex- 
tremely at a lofs for terms to exprefs the new ideas he has ac 
quired, and objeéts he has feen, in this country : thus, as 
thefe fouthern people have only three quadrupeds, (the dog, 
the rat, and the hog,]]}) he has no term for defcribing a horfe, 
but by that of ‘* a great hog that carries people ;” a cow, by 
that of “* a great hog that gives milk,” &c. 

The fruits in thefe fouthern iflands are almoft equally con- 
fined in number; and nothing affords Omiah more amufement 
than a garden and the fruit on the the trees againft the walls : 
the plants and farubbery for ornament, he fays, he would take 
away, and replace by others, ** that bear fomething to eat.” 

When he was firit entertained with the fight of a houfe, it 
was matter of aftonifhment to-him, as it muft naturally prove 
to a perion who had never feen any thing but fheds and low 
covered rooms. Carriages drawn by horfes were alio wonder- 
ful to him once ; but now he fees them without any marks of 


* furprize. 


In the fouthern ifles, above-mentioned, no perfon is bu- 
ried, but the dead are laid, to rot above ground, in a morai. 
The other day Omiah was'at a funeral at Hertford; but he was 
incapable of feeing it finifhed : he wept upon the occafion, 

) C2 and 


t When prefented to our fovereign, it was in thefe words Omiah 
faluted ‘him ; and, we are informed, he was moft gracioufly re- 
ceived by the king. 


‘ {| Does not this circumftance evince, that thefe iflands were peo- 
pled, and furnithed with their ftock of animals, by fome veffel for- 
merly. wrecked upon thefe coaits ? 
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and went from fo painful a fcene. He evidently has an affable: 
as well as a tender difpofition : he poflefles likewife much dif. 
cernment and quicknefs. A mark of fenfibility he fhewed very 
lately : he was obferving fome anglers fifhing near Hertford, 
and was pleafed to learn in what manner they were employed ; 
but, when he faw the hooks baited with a live worm, he 
turned away to avoid a fight fo difagreeable, and declared his 
antipathy to eating any fith taken by fo cruel a method; 

An inftance of his difcernment and quicknefs he exhibited 
when he was introduced to the dutchefs of Gloucefter, pre- 
vious to his going to Hertford. The dutchefs not being pre- 
pared with a prefent proper for Omiah, it occurred to her, 
that a pocket-handkerchief, embellifhed with her coronet, 
might be acceptable ; which was accordingly prefented to him: 
Omiah immediately kiffed the coronet, and made a moit com. 
plaifant bow to the dutchefs, As this mark of his attention, 
politenefs, and quicknefs, was unexpected, it gained him the 
good graces of all prefent. § 

I have mentioned, that he has had feveral wives ; fome of 
which he has relinquifhed on account of their fterility ; fome 
he ftill retains: but he intimated, when I enquired of him 
about the fubjeét, that, although he was happy in England, 
yet he fhould certainly be happier had he a wife in this cougtry 
alfo. 

Though captain Fourneaux took up Omiah from Uleteiah, 
his father (who is a man of very great confequence) owns 
large poffefions in Otaheite, as well as in that ifland; and in- 
deed Omiah was born at Otaheite, where he had feen Drs, 
Banks and Solander, and knew them again when he arrived 
here. He was defigned for the priefthood, and his friends, who 
entertained the higheft efteem for him, ufed every argument 
they could fuggeft againft his venturing with captain Four- 
neaux : they obferved, that none of their friends had ever 
been brought back ; that they had certainly been killed and 


eaten ; {| in which they were confirmed by feeing fome falted 


beef 


§ In a manner fimilar to this, Omiah diftinguifhed himfelf, when 
he was introduced to lord Sandwich : he firft pointed to the butler, 
and faid, ‘* he was king of the bottles ;” that captain Fourneaux 
** was king of the fhip ;” but lord Sandwich ** was king of all 

the fhips.” 
q ibis a melancholy faét, that cannibals exift. When the cape 
tains, Cook and Fourneaux, lay off New-Zealand, near Cook’s 
Straits, which divides this country into two iflands, a boat was 
manned, with eleven men armed, by captain Fourneaux’s veffel, 
who were fent on fhore; but they never returned, ‘The next a 
: anmner 
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jeef on-board the Englith hips ; for, as the natives had never 
feen any quadrupeds except thofe I have enumerated, they 
were perfuaded the falted meat could not be any of them, and 
therefore muft have been human: they faid likewife, that 
thefe hips failed from place to place, and thus the failors fup- 

rted themfelves among the iflands ; but that they had not any 
home of their own. All thefe tremendous fuggeftions had no 
effet upon Omiah ; he was refolved to die, or know the truth 
for himfelf ; and perhaps, if the hiftory of his countrymen be 
confidered, the doubts that muft be prefented to him, and 
the circumitances of his independence, family, and popularity, 
there is fcarcely, in any hiftory of the world, any parallel of 
refolution, intrepidity, and curiofity, equal to what Omiah 


has evinced. 
APYREXIA. 
























For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Mr. Eprror, 
§ your ingenious and ufeful mifcellany is calculated, not 
merely to entertain, but to inftruct, the public, I ap- 
prehend fuch effays, as are likely to promote both thefe valuas 
ble purpofes, need no apology for their introdu€tion : I thall 
therefore proceed to make a few curfory remarks on the falfe 
tate, that fo generally obtains in this age and nation, refpect- 
ing true honours, glory, and happinefs. 

Our youth, in particular, are very apt to confider every 
thing as great and valuable which has obtained the fanétion of 
public approbation, without examining the propriety of the 
public talte by the true ftandard of reaton. Popular errors are 
fucked in with their milk, and nourifhed by education and 
example. Hence they are at a lofs to difcern between phan- 
toms and realities, folid greatnefs and vain oftentation, true 
honour and that fictitious femblance of it which frequently af- 
fumes the name. Moft of our opinions, both on {peculative 
and religious fubjeSts, are taken up on truft, without that care- 
ful enquiry and obfervation which are requifite to the difcovery.. 
of truth, and to diftinguifh it from error. But it is in judg~ 
ing of things, not by common opinion, but by truth ; not by 

a {pecious 




















another boat was manned ; the crew of which found, at a cove near 
thefe ftraits, fome of the limbs, fhoes, and heads, of their murdered 
and eaten fellow-feamen ; but they could never difcover the boat. 
This fo enraged the furvivors, that they fired upon a large num- 
ber of natives gathered on the fhore, and killed about eighteen be- 
fore the reit difperfed. 
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a {pecious outfide, but by real merit ; that Socrates has placed 
all the wifdom of man, ; 

At our birth we are furrounded with innumerable dangers: 
our bodies are expofed to all the injuries of the elements and 
of hurtful things that furround us ; our minds, to the infy. 
ence of falfe opinions, deceptions, prejudices, and all the ey. 
rors that refult therefrom. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
young perfons, who have no other guides than their own na 
tural inclinations, and examples vitiated by popular error, 
fhould copy, after very imperfect models, and form erroneous 
notions of greatnefs, honour, and happinefs. 

An eminent author fomewhere tells us, that ‘* what ren. 
ders a man truly great and worthy of admiration, is neither 
riches, magnificent buildings, coftly habits, nor fumptuous 
furniture, great employments, nor high birth, neither vido. 
ries nor conquefts, nor even the moft valuable endowments of 
the mind ; but that 2 man owes his real worth to the heart; 
and that the more truly -great and generous he is in that ree 
fpect, the more apt he will be to defpife what feems great in 
the common view of mankind.” 
+> »Mankind generally concur in eftimating riches as the fummum 
boxum of earthly good, becaufe riches will procure whateveris 
-moft efteemed and fought after in life: gold and filver are, 
therefore, objects of general defire and admiration, and re 
‘garced as neceflary to our eafe and happinefs. Yet hiftory 
furnifhes us: with inftances wherein whole cities and ftates 
have difclaimed thefe notions. Euripides, in one of his plays, 
has put a high encomium on riches into the mouth of Bellero- 
phon, which he concluded with thefe words : ** Riches ar 
the fovereign happinefs of mankind, and it is with reafon that 
they excite the admiration of gods and men.” ‘Thefe laft ling 
provoked the whole people of Athens: they rofe up, with one 
egommon voice againit the poet, and would have immediatel} 
banified him the city, had he not befought them to ftaytill 


the play was done, when they fhould fee this idolater of riches 


come to.a miferable end. 

Nor was this noble contempt of wealth unknown amongt 
the Romans. The hiftorian tells us, that Pliny the young 
difburfed confiderable fums for the fervice of his friends. 
forgave one perfon all he owed him; paid the debts. of ayo 
ther ; increafed the portion of another’s daughter, that fhe 
might equal the dignity of the perfon fhe was about to marty; 
fupplied another with fums, to make him a Roman knight; t 
gratify another, fold him a parcel of land below its. value 
He gave another wherewithal to return into his own country, 
and end his days there in quiet... He beftowed on his nurlea 
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piece of ground big enough for her fubfiftence. He prefented 
his country with a library, and a revenue fufficient to main- 
fin'it. He fettled falaries on profeffors, for’ the inftruction of 
youth ; and erected a fchool for the education of orphans and 
rchildren ; of which there are fome remains to this day. 

All thefé noble ations he did, with a moderate fortune: “but 
‘he declared that his frugality was a rich fund, which fupplied 
gli that was wanting to his revenue, and enabled him to bes 
flow with fuch liberality as is aftonifhing in a private'man. 

s When the famous French’ commander; M. de Turenne, un@ 
dertook the command of the army in Germany, he found the 
ttoops in fo bad a condition, that he fold his own plate, to 
clothe the foldiers and mount the horfe; which he did moré 
than'once. ts ae 

The action of the great Scipio, in Spain, when he added, 

to the portion of the young captive princefs, the ranfom her 
parents had brought to redeem her, gained him no lefs honour 
than the moft famous of his conquefts. 
- Tothefe may be added a like action of the chevalier Bayard, 
which is jultly entitled to equal praife. When Breffe was ta- 
ken by ftorm from the Venetians, he faved a houfe from plun- 
der, whither he had retired to have a mortal wound dreffed, 
which he had received in the fiege, and fecured the miftrefs of 
the ‘family and her two daughters, who were*hid in it. At 
his departure, the lady, as a mark of her gratitude, offered 
him’ a cafket, containing two thoufand frve hundred ducats ; 
which: he refufed; but, obferving that’ his refufal was very 
difpleafing to her, and not caring to leave her diffatisfied, he 
confénted to’ accept of her‘ prefent ; and, calling to him the 
two young ladies, to take his leave of them, he prefented each 
of them with a thoufand ducats,:to be added to their portion, 
.and left the remaining five hundred to be diftributed among the 
inhabitants that had been plundered. 

‘ Thefe are inftances of true noblenefs and greatnefs of mind, 
which not only claim, but extort, our higheft praife. Such 
difintereftednefs is, however, not confined to generals and 
ptinces, but fometimes burfts forth from the gloom of foli- 
tude, with equal luftre, in men who fills the lower walks of 
life, and who poffefs nothing but their virtues 'to raife our ad- 
miration. A poor man, who was door-keeper to a boarding- 
houfe in Milan, found a purfe with 200crownsinit. The per- 
fon who had loft it came to the houfe ; and, having proved that 
the purfe was his property, the door-keeper reftored it to him. 
The owner, full of joy and gratitude, offered the poor man 
twettty crowns, as a recompence for his honefty.; which the 
other abfolutely refufed, He then came down to ten, and‘af- 
i terwards 
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terwards to five.; but, finding him {till inexorable, he threw [  quity 2 
his purfe on the ground, faying, ‘* I have loft nothing, if ne(s an 
you thus refufe to accept any thing.” The door- keeper ‘then deut 5 | 
accepted of five crowns ; which he immediately diftributed a. pours a 
mong the poor. ; treating 

A French writer relates, that, ona certain occafion, whe, § only to 
the foldiers were bufy in ftripping the bodies of the flain, the’ greatne 
commanding officer, to encourage them to purfue the enem the mo! 
and at the fame time make amends for their lofs, threw dowg reftrial 
among them fifty piftoles, which-he had in his pocket. The defcenc 

reater part of them refufed to fhare this liberality, thinkin 
it would difhonour them to accept prefents for duing their duty 
and ferving their king. b Boyes 

AGtions like thefe are marks of an exalted fpirit and-innate 
dignity ; no fpectator can behold them without feeling the 
impreffion they make upon his heart. Anecdotes of this kind 
ought early to be imprefled on the minds of youth; for ow 
are more efficacious than a thoufand ftudied difcourfes on thole 
virtues they exhibit. 

Seneca declaimed excellently on the folly of avarice, and E 
gave his countrymen frequent and high encomiums on the ‘ 
bleffings of poverty: but ftill it is evident that wealth was one E 
of the gods he worfhipped ; for he made numerous acquis pe 
fitions of lands, gardens, and grand buildings, pra@tifing very 9. ee 
extravagant ufury .to obtain his riches. Agefilaus, king of poate 
Lacedamon, was a far greater philofopher, in praétice,. than vs ; 
Seneca. At the interview with Pharnabafus, a Perfian govers bell 
nor, who came decked in all the pomp and luxury of. that el w 





fplendid court, Agefilaus, in a plain drefs, without any ce- 
remony, fat himfelf down on the ground. The pride of the 
gay Perfian was confounded at his behaviour ; who, _payi 

mea to the plain dignity of the Lacedemonian, foe 
lowed his example. Ariftides, Cymon, Curius, Fabricius,” 






























































Cato, Cornelia, and many others, whofe names hiftory has - So 
recorded with diftinguifhed honour, were alfo noble examples othe! 
of true greatnefs, in the practice of frugality, fimplicity, and tor 
poverty. They poffefled riches and temporal honours ; but degr 
their minds were above them :_ they panted after that more du- bane 
rable and excellent fame which refults from temperance, wils have 
dom, and practical virtue. ah in 1 

My defign, in mentioning thefe illuftrious examples of ane dulg 
tiquity, is, to inftill, into the minds of my readers, a love of, enti 
and veneration for, that noble principle which led. thefe men will 
to defpife, with a generous contempt, thofe things which this ticu 
luxurious and deluded age moft covet and admire. From thefe, dref 
and many other examples that might be adduced from antis \ 
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ity as well as todern times, the mind is taught the empti- 
ne and infufficiency of temporal wealth, power, and gran- 
deur; and that-there is nothing truly great and noble in ho- 
nours and dignities of this nature: that true glory confifts in 
treating them with a gencrous contempt, or in ufing them 
only to promote the general happinefs of mankind : that folid 
reatne(s confifts in renouncing greatnefs itfelf: and that, from 
the moment a man dcyotes his mind.to the accumulation of ter- 
retrial wealth, honouts, or fame, he becomes a flave, and 

de(cends from the proper dignity of a free and rational being. 

lam, &c. 

IGNOTUS. 
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THE SPECULAT OR. 
NuMBER I. 





aa Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ? 


ERHAPS the too diffident lover, at his firft interview 

_with Chloe, is not a more aukward character than a 
young author of real modefty, who is obliged to put on an air 
of good-humour, whilft his heart beats with anxiety ; whilft 
innumerable fears invade his bofom, and a thoufand little ap- 
prehenfions arife, left his fudden appeararice, amongft the 
crouded aflemblies which he mutt from neceffity vifit, fhould 
beill received ; himfelf be either wholly difregarded, or treat- 
ed with indifference ;- and the portion of merit, which he has 
already rated according to his own opinion of his abilities, be 
fmothered by the voice of ill-nature, or remain undiftinguifhed 
In the throng of ignorance. For my own part, I confefs, 
that a thought of the tribunal, before which I am about to 
appear, fills me with terror, on the one hand, becaufe [ am 
not ‘¢ alike regardlefs of its fmiles or frowns ;” but, on the 
other, the reflection, that I can fteal unknown from fuch a 
crowd whenever it proves difagreeable to me, affords a {mall 
degree of confolation, and enables me to enter the lifts with 
fome fortitude ; fully determined to expofe the bef wares I 
haye, and, when the world begins to Jaugh at them, to {mile 
in my turn, and bid it a final adicu; begging only for that in- 
dulgence which a perfon’s firft appearance in company is juftly 
entitled to ; and hoping that fome candid gentleman or other 
will apologize for me, fhould I, on fuch an occafion, be par- 
petty diftinguifhed for an aukward congé or unpolite ad- 
refs. 


Vor. II. D Methinks 
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Methinks the curiofity of fome of my readers, efpecialt 
female ones, is excited already, and a‘defire raifed to becom 
better acquainted with the SPECULATOR, tq whom as the], 
dies have ever been peculiar favourites, he refolves not to fuf. 
fer them to depart in a fate of total uncertainty, but to gratify 
their withes. in part, by informing them of fome effentialsin 
his characte is name and place of abode muft, for-ob. 
vious reafons, be concealed ; which his fair readers will ex. 
“cule, when he ailures them, that neither of them (if known) 
would be any difcredit to his lucubrations. 

‘Phat vanity gains an eafy admittance amongft children, a5 
weil as women, is an inconteftable truth ; of which I was, 
when very young, a ftriking example; occafioned chiefly b 
the open flattery and approbation of my friends, who, though 
I was for the moft part volatile and full of fire, had obferved me 
at times to be remarkably grave and ferious ; which they ef. 
teemed as a certain prefage of growing genius and folid fenf, 
I have often been known to fit up Tate, to contemplate the 
heavenly luminarics, when my clafs-fellows were refting in 
inglorious cafe ; and to pore whole hours, with an old burning- 

‘glafs, over the body of a flea or the leg of a fpider,’ whilf 
thers laboured hard to gain a few Latin phrafes, and/at the 
fame time either accufed me of inexcufable lazinefs, exprefled 
their furprize at the manner in which I acquitted myfelf on being 
examined by the mafter, or envied me becaufe I acquired, 
without application, (as they were pleafed to declare,) whate. 
luded their utmoft diligence. Thus-an idea of fuperiority, a 
an early period, fowed fo many feeds of vanity in my mini, 
as required great refolution, at a maturer age, toeradicate: be 
fides which it led me into innumerable inconveniences ; to 
-mention only onc, fuch an afcendency had this idea inm 
mind, that, when only fourteen years old, I believed muy 
capable of writing a defcriptive poem ; boldly ventured upon 
the undertaking ; executed what [ had defigned ; and a@tually 
prefented it to a-noble lord: it meta favourable reception, and 
I thought myfe/f in the high-road to fame: but, alas! a riper 
judgement has fo far convinced me of the folly of my expetta- 
tions, as to make me condemn the then rafh enterprize, and 
almoft to deter me from embarking now in this dangerous 0 
cean of ink, left 1 again over-rate my abilities, and prove, a 
before, unequal to the tafk. This, with other circumftanees 
ofalike nature, will, I hope, incline my readers to conniveat 
any degree of pertnefs which may appear in my writings, from 
a confideration of the various temptations I have had to eft- 
brace vanity, and of the great difficulty of plucking up what 
has been fo long implanted in my nature; which though J may 
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boat of having corre&ted, in fome meafure, in that one re- 
fet, { cannot in many others. 

Taciturnity in company has-ever ciftinguifhed my character 
{except amongft a few females) ; infomuch that [ have fre- 
quently been taxed with fullennefs, and oftentimes gained the 
name of the * filent man,” with the common obfervation, 
that, though I fpoke little, [ thought the more, and was what 
the world calls a ‘* deep one :” nay, fo far did fome of my 
female companions carry the matter, as to report that I could 
calculate nativities, was a great adept in palmuftry, and an ex- 
cellent phyfiognomiit. As my reputation for learning depended 
on their opinions, | thought it prudent to indulge them ; for 
the more ground their report gained, the more was I refpeCted. 
With company of this kind, an appearance of knowledge was 
fuficient: I found their efteem rofe or fell, as I talked more or 
lefS unintelligibly ; it was at the higheft pitch when I bolted 
forth trine, quartile, lord of the afcendant, or conjuné?ion of 
Mars and Venus, menfa, mons lung, &c. and funk in pro- 
portion as my words funk to the level of their capacities. 
A few cant phrafes, with a very fuperficial knowledge of the 
art, were enough to eftablifh my character ; which done, I 
wifely (pardon this feeming vanity) determined not to expofe 
myfeif, aflumed that taciturnity which has fecured my reputa- 
tion, and remain, to this day, in their eftimation, ‘* a deep 
one,” « 

A talkative fit, gentle reader, is at length come upon me: 
my company is difliked at home; I therefore have refolved to 
feck frefh, and defire the firft gentleman I meet not to be too 
hafty in pronouncing me vain and filly : if he fhould think me 
fo the firit time, let him try me a fecond, a third, a fourth, 
nay, even a fifth, rather than give me up ; but fhould heat lait 
be fo obftinate as to declare that L am intolerably dull and ftu- 
pid, I fhal! not hefitate to aflert that he is a very queer fellow, 
and leave him to feek other acquaintance. 

[cannot quit this introduction, without informing the reader 
that I do not intend, im any of my lucubrations, to purfue a 
fixed method : whatever offers for my {peculation fhall be pur- 
fued ; and though I am now pretty far, advanced in years, 
(being on the wrong fide of twenty,) yet 1 can fometimes be 
chearful : he may therefore expect to find my eflays eccafion- 
ally inter{perfed with ftrckes of pleafantry ; for | afiyre him 
that Lhoia Horace’s dulce eff defipere in loco in high efteem ; and 


- that, if I have any fhare cf wit or learning, jt is entirely .at 


i gia with an earneft with to ferve him and all man- 
kind, 


D 2 Happy 
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Happy fhall I be, if, in my effays, a fentiment be dropped 
which may confirm the feet of any in the path of virtue, puta 
ftop to vain purfuits, or fupprefs one criminal defire ; for fain 
would I lead the youth (whom I mean frequently to addref 
in thefe fpeculations) from running after unfubftantial plea: 
fures, and fix their hearts on thofe folid profpe&s of future 
peace, where change fhall be no more. Should this happy ef. 
fe&t be experienced by any one, the Jabours of the pen will be 
more than rewarded, and I fhall not have caufe to repent 
of having fent any effays into the world, under the figna: 


ture of 
THE SPECULATOR. 





To the Epitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER, | 


; MIDST the infinite variety of fcenes, from which a 
fpeculative mind may extraét entertainment or inftruc- 

tion, I have often thought that a pawnbroker’s fhop might be 

converted into no contemptible fchool of reflection. The ins 

ftability of worldly poffeffions is here inculcated with peculiar 

force, whilft the heterogeneous mixture of tawdry wares of 

different kinds puts one in mind of honeft John Bunyan’s 

Vanity-fair. The fpoils of induftry and of luxury are pro» 

mifcuoufly blended together; and whether your wants are thofe 

of nature or of art ; whether you have occafion for a fhirt ora 

{nuff.box, a pair of fhocs or a pair of ear-rings ; you are fure 

here to be fupplied. Even wit itfelf, and that of the beft kind; 

(if the proverb may be believed,) may here be purchafed; 

though, it muft be confefled, at fomewhat too high a rate, 

Neceffity is faid to be the mother of invention: perhaps fhe is 

alfo the mother of philofophy. Whilft a fine gentleman, whom 

the gaming-table has reduced to the dilemma, is deliberating 

which of the fuperfluous appendages of oftentation he hall part 

with, he may juftly exclaim, with the old philofopher, ‘* How 
many things are here which I do not want !”' Nor do I think 

it improbable that our patriots have borrowed the phrafe of 

pledging themfélves, (that is, by a metonymy, their honour,) 
fo tafhionable in their popular addreffes, from fome philofo- 

phical refleGtion of the fame kind. 
_ It may be thought want of good-breeding to compare the 

fair editor of a late noble lord’s pofthumous letters to a pawns 
broker : but, if the legs of the fimile be a little ill-paired, I 
cannot think they are totally unlike. The letters in: queftion 
were a depofit, which it was the intention and defire of the 
owner to redeem : they are expofed to fale becaufe they were 
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not redeemed ; though, if what is reported be true, the price 
of redemption was actually paid. The decorums, the ele- 

ances, the graces, of exterior behaviour, fo ftrenuoufly recom 
mended, and {o well adapted to form fuch a chara@er as Salluft 
has given us of Sempronia, (of whom he relates, poffe pfallere, 
itare, elegantius quam neceffe eft proba,) again remind us of 
Bunyan’s allegoric mart of vanities ; and here alfo wit is pure 
chafed at too dear a rate; namely, at the expence of mora- 
lity. 

"We may now, I think, fafely congratulate the polite world 
on the completion of their deliverance from the tyranny of the 
ptiefthood ; an atchievement which three of their own body 
have largely contributed to accomplifh. Dryden long ago told 
them that ‘* priefts of all religions are the fame :” they there- 
fore very argumentatively concluded, that the fureft way to get 
rid of prieftcraft was to get rid of all religion. In purfuance 
of this plan, lord Shaftefbury ere€ted his battery of ridicule 
apainft Chriftianity ; and it muft be owned, that neither the 
evangelifts, nor the apoftles, were a match for him at this 
weapon. Having thus fuccefsfully routed them out of good 
company, he proceeded to eftablifh a refined fyftem of ethics, 
beautiful indeed in theory, but too weak to maintain any in- 
fluence over life and manners, and, befides, almoft as trouble- 
fome to reduce to practice as: that which he had difcarded : 
lord Bolingbroke, therefore, perceiving thefe defects, thought 
itexpedient to abolifh entirely all fy(tem ; and has accordingly 
condefcended to emancipate his difciples from the fhackles of 
moral as well as religious reftraint. This fir/? philofophy, when 
thoroughly underftood, was exceedingly well adapted to gene 
ral practice ; but the ftudy of it was found to be rather too dif 
ficult and abitrufe for fine gentlemen and fine ladies. It re- 
mained for lord Chefterfield to fupply what was yet wanting, 
to deduce practical inferences, and to make thefe doctrines 
fubfervient to the common purpofes of Jife : and he has per- 
formed his part of the tafk with a degree of wit and eloquence 
inferior to neither of his noble predeceffors. He avoids, in~ 
deed, with commendable caution, all profound inveftigations ; 
but, taking it for granted that the points of faith, or rather 
of no faith, are already fettled, his precepts are admirably cal-~ 
culated to carry on the great work of practical infidelity, and 
to accomplifh the man of this world. 

But, as it often happens in fuch cafes, it may perhaps be 
queftioned, whether the polite world, in thus releafing them- 
felves from the tyranny of: religion, have not fallen under a 
ftill greater ; I mean that of FASHION; whole image is fet up . 
as the goddefs of their idolatry, to which every knee muft bow 
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in the mo? fervile fubjeétion. Under the aufpices of this fole 
fountain of modern morality, the murder of a friend become 
an honourable act, and adultery an innocent anvufement, 
Like the pope, fhe claims the power of difperfing with the mot 
folerin obligations; and the clofeft ties of aite&tion, the Gor. 
Cian <oots of virtue, are cut through by her triumphant word, 
Ths i <sung, whoring, and gaming, become necellary at. 
tair sents co procure her favour; and if drinking be now fome. 
vcr m_ diigrace, it is only becaufe this czpricious deity no 
lenger fupports it with her protection. 

It is ferioufly to be lamented, that the weight of lord Chef. 
terfield’s wit and talents has been thrown into that {cale of li. 
centioufnefs which already preponderates fo much. His Ictters 
will not, it is true, hurt thofe whofe principles are rooted by 
education, and confirmed by habit ; but the progrefs from vir. 
tue to vice, as well as from vice to virtue, is gradual. No 
one, as the fatyriit obferves, ever fuddenly became very wicked; 
but actions, which would once have been looked upon with 
horror and deteitation, become familiarized to the thoughts, by 
that alluring drefs with which eloquence and wit know how 
to cover their deformity ; and examples, authorities, falfe prin 
ciples, and falfe reafonings, coincide with the natural tendency 
of the paffions to throw down, one after andther, all the bars 
riers of virtue. “Thus the infringement of the moft facred vows, 
fenced by all fanétions divine and human, is firft begun under 
the pretence of a faihionable gallantry, but foon ends in the toe 
tal extinction of all moral principle. 

It is worth while to obferve hew principle and praCtice recis 
procally influence, and are influenced by, each other. A few 
fiudious and inquifitive men, incited perhaps by that thirft of 
knowledge which is deeply implanted in the human breaft, 
have directed their enquiries to abftrufe fubjeéts, which the 
line of reafon will ever be too fhort to fathom, and not meeting 
with that fatisfaction in them which arifes to the mind from de- 
monftration, (a fatisfation which is in very few inftances per- 
mitted us,) have themfeives fallen, and have led others, -into 
the moit bewildered {cepticiim. The difciples of this philofo. 
phy have been bence tempted to confider that moral difcipline, 
which reftrains the indulgence of the paffions, as an unnecef- 
fary penance ; and the indulgence, thus given to the paffions, 
confirms a dependence on the principle ; becaufe what. we ear- 
neftly hope to be true, we have always a {trong inclination to 
believe is fo. It is, however, worth their confideration, whes 
ther, as, according to their own maxims, they cannot be cer: 
tain of the truth of their principle, it may not be good policy 
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to regulate their praéice, in fuch a manner as may at all times 
fecure themfelves a retreat. oat 
I fhall clofe thefe remarks with the following fhort apologue. 
Gentus, ComMon-sensg, and Tre Graces, agreed, ona 
time, to travel together. For a while they were the happieft 
party imaginable : they were delighted with the brilliant effue 
fions of Genius, and improved by the more_folid converfation 
of Common-fenfe, whilft the politenefs of The Graces foftened and 
harmonized both. It was cuftomary with Genius to make fhort 
excurfions to the fummits of the neighbouring hills, for the 
fake of enjoying the beautiful profpects which they afforded ; 
but-without lofing fight of his companions, whom he foon re- 
joined. 
In one of thefe excuriions he was.fo charmed with the 
view of an immenfe foreft, in the midft of which hedefcried a 
pretty large building, that no remonftrance of Commen-fenfe 
could diffuade him from rambling thither, though it Jay at a 
great diftance and quite out of the road they were travelling : 
it was called Tbe Foret of Metaphyfics, and the: building, he 
perfuaded himfelf, was The Temple of Truth. -On a nearer ap- 
proach, however, the beauties, which had at a diftance Cap- 
tivated him, difappeared, and he faw before him a glaomy wil- ~ 
dernefs, the few paths. of..which were fo isitricate and over- 
rown with briars and thorns, that it was withthe utmolt difi- 
culty he could force his: way. He perfevered,, however, till 
he atrived at what he fuppofed to be the Temple of Truth; but, 
to his great difappointment, found it to be the Euchanted Caftle 
of Doubt ; in which he ever after remained, delivering it as his 
opinion, that ‘l'ruth had drowned herfelf in the bottom of a 
well, znd would ng more be feen by mankind. Common-fenfe 
continued to travel a little longer with Te Graces, till at length 
they, who were of a coquettifh difpofition and fond. of admira- 
tion, began to be difguited with the plainnefs of his fpeech and 
manners ; and, as they pafled by a fuperb temple, dedicated to 
Pleafure, in which a company of her votaries were dancing, 
and performing other rites of feftivity, in honour of their god- 
defs, they immediately joined the mirthful band. . Their. com- 
panion, thus deferted, continued neverthelefs to plod on at his 
ufual fteady pace, and arrived happily, though alone, at the 


end of his journey. OMI 
MICRON. 
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Obfervations on the yellowish Wafp of Penfyluania : communicated } 
‘John Bartram, in a Letter to 4 Gino F.R.S. pipes. 
before the Royal Society, Feb.24, 1763. 


SAW feveral of thefe wafps flying about a heap of fandy 

loam: they fettled upon it, and very nimbly fcratched aw 

the fand with their fore-feet, to find their nefts, while th 
held a large fly under their wings with one of their other feet: 
they crept with it into the hole that led to the neft, and ftaid 
there about three minutes, when they came out. . With their 
hind feet they threw the fand fo.dextroufly over the hole, as 
not to be difcovered ; and then, taking flight, foon returned 
with more flies, fettled down, uncovered the hole, .and entered 
in with their prey. . wal 
This extraordinary operation raifed my curiofity to try to fing 
the entrance ; but the fand fell in fo faft, that I was prevented; 
till, after repeated effays, 1 was fo lucky as to find one, It 
was fix inches in the ground ; and, at the farther end, lay ¢ 
large maggot, near an inch long, as thick as a fmall goofe-quill, 
with feveral flies near it, and the remains of .many more, 
Thefe flies are provided for the maggot to feed on, before it 
changes into the nymph-ftate ; when it eats no more, till. itatr 

tains to a:perfect wafp. ; 
The order of Providence is very remarkable, in prefcribing 
the different ways and means for this tribe of infects to perpe- 
tuate their feveral fpecies ; no doubt for good ends and pury 
pofes, with which we may not be well acquainted ; but mof 
likely for the prey and food of other animals. 
One kind of wafp fabricates an oblong neft, of paper-like 
compofition, full of cells for the harbour of its. young, and 
hangs it on the branch of a tree. Some build nefts of clay, 
and feed their young with fpiders ; others fuftain them with 
large green grafshoppers ; and there are thofe. which build 
combs on the ground, like ours in England, to nourifh a nu- 
merous brood. But this yellowifh wafp takes a different mer 
thod : with great pains, digging a hole in the ground, it lays 
itsegg, (which foon turns to a maggot,) and then catches flies 
to fupport it until it comes to maturity. Zo 
The wifdom of Providence is admirable alfo.in giving annur 
ally a check to this prolific brood of noxious infects, by per- 
mitting all the maies to die; which are the moft numerous of 
the family ; only referving a few impregnated females of each 
fpecies, to continue their race another year : whereas bees, 
whofe labours are fo beneficial to mankind, always furvive the 
winter, toraife new colonies, ax 
or 
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Avery fingular Account of a Sleep-Walker. From the Journal 
oe ncyclopédique. 


OHN BAPTISTE NEGRETTI, of Vicenze, a domef- 

tic of the marquis Louis Sale, was a man of a brown com- 
plexion, of avery dry hot conftitution, by nature choleric, and 
bycuftom a-crunkard. From the age of eleven he became fub- 
ject to fleep-walking; but he was never feized with thefe fits, 
except in the month of March 3 and, at the farthett, they left 
him by the middle of April. 

Mefl. Reghelini and Pigatti took a particular pleafure in 
obferving him, while in this condition 3 and it is to the latter 
of thefe gentlemen, whofe probity is beyond the reach of flan- 
der, that we are now indebted for the following circumftantial 
detail. 

In the month of March, 1745, toward the evening, Ne- 
gretti, having fat down upon a chair in an antichamber, fell 
afleep, and paffed a quarter of an hour like any other man in 
the fame fituation : he then ftretched himielf for fome time, 
and afterwards reroained motionlefs, as if he wanted to pay at~ 
tention to fomething. At length he arofe, walked acrofs the 
apartment, took a tobacco-box out of his pocket, and feemed 
defirous to have fome tobacco ; but, finding he had hardly any 
left, he affumed a !ook of difappointment, and advancing to 
the chair, which a certain perfon was wont to occupy, he cal- 
led him by his name, and afked him for fome tobacco : the 
other accordingly prefented him his box open, and Negretti, 
having taken his quid, put himfelf in an attitude of liftening ; 
when, imagining he heard himieif Called, he ran with a wax- 
taper to a place where there ufually ftood a burning candle. 
Thinking he had lighted his taper, he crofled the hall with it, 
_ and went gently down ftairs, dtopping and turning about from 

time to time, as if he had been conducting along a vifitor: on’ 
reaching the outward door, he placed himfelf on one fide of 
it, faluted the company he imagined he was ufhering out, and 
bowed as each of them teemed to pais him: this ceremony 
over, he returned up ftairs very quick, extinguifhed his taper, 
and went to put it back in the place where he had found it. 
This fcene he repeated three times the fame evening. Having 
left the antichamber, he went into the dining-room, fearched 
in his pocket for the key of the beaufet, and called by name. 
for. the fervant, whofe duty it was to deliver that key to him 
every night before he went to bed. On receiving it, he opened 
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the beaufet, took a filver waiter or falver out of it, (on which 
he put four glafs decantcrs,) and went to the kitchen, in or. 
der, no doubt, to fill them with water. He came back with 
them empty, however ; and, when he had reached the midéle 
of the ftair-cate, he put what he had in his hands upon a kind 
of poft or pillar, afcended the remaining fteps, and knocked 
at a door: as it was not opened to him, he returned down 
ftairs, went in fearch of the valet-de-chambre, afked him fome 
queftions, turned upon his heel, and, running precipitately 
up the ftair-cafe, accidentally touched the falver with his el. 
bow, and broke the decanters. He again knocked at the 
door; but to no purpofe ; and, on his return down ftairs, he 
took the falver with him ; which, having carried it into the 
dining-room, he placed upon a little table. Thence he went 
to the kitchen, took a pitcher, carried it to the pump, (where 
he filled it with water,) and then returned to the kitchen a 
gain. He afterwards went to the falver, and, miffing the dee 
canters, was difpleafed ; faid they. certainly ought to be there, 
as he had placed them himfelf, and enquired of the other fer 
vants if they had taken them away, After a long fearch, he 
opened the beaufet again, took out two other decanters, rinfed 
them, poured water into them, and put them on the falver; 
he then carried the whole into the afitichamber, to the very 
door of the dining room where the valet-de-chambre was wont 
to receive them from his hands. They accordingly took thé 
falver and decanters from him, and a little while after returned 
them. Onthis, he went to the kitchen, wiped fome plates 
with a cloth, held them to the fire as if he had wanted to dry 
them, and in like manner cleaned the other plates. Thefe 
preparations completed, he returned to the beaufet, put the 
cloth. and napkins into a fmall bafket, and went, loaded with 
all thefe things, directly to a table, where there ufed to be a 
lighted candle. Having, by the light of this candle, feemed 
to fearch for.a fork and knife, he carried back the bafket, and 
fhut the beaufet ; and having thereafter carried into the anti- 
chamber every thing he had taken out of the beaufet, and 
placed it upon a chair, he took a round table, at which the 
marchionefs, his lady, ufed to eat, and covered it with great 


neatnefs, Befide it was another table, of the fame form : this. 


he fometimes touched by miftake ;. but always returned to that 


he wanted to cover. Now, that his bufinefs was finifhed, he. 


walked about, blowed his nofe, and took-out his tobacco-box 


again; but withdrew his fingers from it, without offering to. 
take any tobacco ; as if he recollected, at the diftance of at 


Icaft two hours, that there was none init: yet, though he 
could not procure a quid, he found a few grains to throw upon 
: his 
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his hand. Here concluded the firft fcene. The people about 
him threw fome water upon his face, and he awaked, 

The next day, while Negretti was yet awake, the marquis 
received company in his chamber ; a circumftance which rarely 
happened. As the vifitors increafed, fo increafed the demand 
for chairs. Negretti, having in the interim fallen afleep, rofe 
up, after a fhort nap, and, after blowing his nofe, paid his 
refpect to his tobacce-box, and hurried away in fearch of 
chairs. What is the moft remarkable, is, that, while he held 
one chair with both hands, he came to the door, whith was 
fhut ; when, inftead of knocking at it, he let go one hand 
from the chair, opened the door, took up the chair as before, 
and carried it to the very place it ought to have been in. This 
done, he went to the beaufet, fearched for the key of it, and 
feemed to be vexed that he could not find it: he took a cane 
dle, and examined every corner of the apartment, and every 
ftep of the ftair-cafe, walking about with great quicknefs, and 
groping with his hands, in the hopes of finding the loft key. 
The valet-de-chambre flid it into his pocket ; and Negretti, 
foon after putting his hand there by accident, found the key. 
Enraged at his folly, he shen opened the beaufet ; when, after 
taking out a napkin, a plate, and two rolls, he fhut it’again, 
and went to the kitchep : there he dreffed a fallad, producing 
from a clofet every thing neceffary for that purpofe ; and, 
when he had done, he fat himfelf down, .in order to eat it. 
This difh they prefently took from him, and, in place of it, 
gave him one of cabbage, highly {eafoned. He continued to 
eat, and to cabbage they fubftituted a cake, which he fwal- 
lowed in the fame manner, without appearing to know any 
difference ; a circurnftance which proves that he had not ree 
lithed the fallad by the organs of the tafte, but that the foul 
alone enjoyed this fenfation, without the intervention of the 
body. While he ate, he now and then liftened, thinking he 
was called ; and once he perfuaded himfelf that he aQually was 
fo. Accordingly he went down in great hatte to the hall; and, 
finding he was not wanted, he ftepped into the antichamber, 
and afked the fervants if he had not been wanted. Rather pee- 
vith at being difturbed, he returned to his fupper in the kitch- 
en; which after having finifhed, he faid, in a half-whifper, 
that he fhould be glad to go to the next public-houfe, in order 
to have a draught, if he had any money, and he examined his 
pockets, to no purpofe: at length he rofe from his feat, fay- 
ing, he would go, however; that he would pay next day, 
and they would not fcruple to trufthim. With great alacrity 
he ran to the public-houfe, which was at the diitance of two 
gun-fhots from the houfe; he knocked at the door, without 
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trying whether it was open, as if he had known that, at {6 late 
an hour, it neceflarily muft be fhut; and, on gaining admit. 
fion, he called for half a pint of wine ; initead of which, the 
landlord gave him the fame quaatity of water : this he drank 
up, infeniible of the difference, and at his departure. faid he 
would pay for it on the morrow. With all hafte he returned 
homeward, and, on entering the antichamber, afked the fer. 
vants if his mafter had not wanted him. He then appeared ig 
high fpirits, and faid he had been out to drink and was the bet. 
ter for it. On this, they opened his eyes with their fingers, 
and he awoke. . aie 

The third {cene. One Friday evening, he. recolleéted, in 
his fleep, that the family-tutor had faid to him, if he was fei. 
zed with his fomnambulency that night, and would bring him 
a bafon of foup, he would give him fome drink-money, . On 
this he arofe, while fait afleep, and faid aloud, that he would 
plan a trick for the tutor. He accordingly went down to the 
kitchen, and repairing thence to the tutor’s chamber, as di» 
rected, he reminded him of his promife. ‘The tutor gave him 
a fmall piece of moncy ; on which Negretti, taking the valet. 
de-chambre by the arm, carried him along with him to the 
public-houfe, and, 2s he drank, related to him, in a very cire 
cumftantial manner, how he had duped the tutor, whofe moe 
ney he imagined he had received while awake. . He laughed 
heartily, drank repeatedly to the tutor’s health, and returned, 
all life and fpirits, to the houfe. 

‘Once, while Negretti was in this ftate of femnambulency, a 
perfon took it in his head to hit him on the leg with a ftick; 
imagining it to be a dog, he grumbled ; and, as the perfon 
continued to itrike him, he went in fearch of a {witch, and 
purfued the fuppofed dog, brandifhing it about him with all his 
might: at Iength, he fell into a rage, and, in defpair of find- 
ing him, poured forth a load of abufe upon the cur: he proe 
duced a morfel of bread from his pocket, called the dog by 
his name, and kept the fwitch concealed: they threw a muff ta 


him, which he took for the dog, and upon it he difcharged his 
fury. 















































































































































Negretti, remarked, that every night he did fomething new: 
he Fikewife obferved, that, while his fit lafted, he enjoyed nei- 
ther the fenfe of feeing, nor of hearing, ror of fmelling, nor 
of tafting. We have fcen that he would eat victuals of different 
forts, without perceiving the change: he heard no noife, how- 
ever great: he perceived no candle, though it was held near 
enough to fcorch his eye-lids ; he felt not a feather, though 
they violently tickled his nofe with it: as for the touch, he 
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M. Pigatti, in the courfe of his repeated obfervations upon: 
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fornetines had it tolerably acute, and fometimes exceedingly 
blunt. 
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View of human Life. From a Colleftion of Sermons. 


HERE is fomething ftrange in it, that life fhould appear 

— fo fhort in the grofs, and yet fo long in.the detail. Mi- 
fery may make it fo, you'll fay : but we: will exclude it; and 
fill you'll find, though weal complain of the fhortnefs of 
life, what numbers there are who feem quite overftocked with 
the days and hours of it, and are continually. fending out int 
the highways and ftreets of the city, to compel guefts to.come 
in, and take it off their hands. ‘To do this with ingenuity and 
forccaft, is not one of the leaft arts and bufineffes of life itfelf ; 
and they, who cannot fucceed in it, carry’as many marks of 
diftrefs about them, as bankruptcy herfelf could wear. Be as 
carelefs as we may, we fhall not always have the power, nor 
fhall we always be in a temper, to let the account run thus. 
When the blood is cooled, and the fpirits which have hurried 
us on through half our-days, before we have. numbered one of 
then, are beginning to retire, then wifdom will prefs a. mo 
ment, to be heard ; afflictions, or a bed of ficknefs, will find 
their hours of perfuafion ; and, fhould they fail, there is fome- 
thing yet behind ; — old-age will overtake us at the laft, and 
with its trembling hand hold up the glafs to us, as it did tothe 
patriarch. . 

Dear inconfiderate Chriftians ! wait not, I befeech you, 
till then: take a view of your life now ; look back; behold 
this fair fpace, capable of fuch heavenly improvements, all 
{crawled over and defaced with — I want words to fay with 
what ; for I think only of the reflections with which you are 
to fupport yourfelves in the decline of a life fo miferably caft 
away, fhould it happen, as it often does, that ye have ftcod 
idle unto the eleventh hour, and have all the work of the day 
to perform, when night comes on, and no one can work. \ 

As to the evil of the days of the years of our pilgrimage,— 
fpeculation and fact appear at variance again. We agree, 
with the patriarch, that the life of man is- miferable; and yet 
the world looks happy enough, and every thing tolerably ar its 
eafe, It muft be noted, indeed, that the patriarch, in this 
account, fpeaks merely his prefent feelings, and feems rather 
to be giving a hiftory of his fufferings, than afyftem of them 
in contradiGtion to that of the God of love. Sook upon the 

world 
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world he has given-us : obferve the riches and plenty that flop 
in every channel, not only to fatisfy the defires of the tempg, 
rate, b t of the fanciful and wanton ; every place is almof 
pari, planted when Nature was in her gayeft humour, 

Evefy thing has two views. Jacob, and Job, and Solomon 
gave one fection of the globe ; and this reprefentation, ano. 
ther: truth lieth. betwixt : or rather, good and evil are mixed 
up together ; which of the two preponderates, is beyond our 
enquiry ; but, I truft, it is the good ; firft, as it renders the 
Creator of the world more dear and venerable to me ; and, {e 
condly, becaufe I will not fuppofe, that a work, intended tg 
‘exalt his glory, fhould ftand in want of apologies. 

Whatever is the proportion of mifery in this world, it js 
certain that it can be no duty of religion to increafe the com: 
plaint, or to affect the praife which the Jefuits college of Gre. 
nado give of their Sanchez, — that, though he lived where theie 
was a very {weet yarden, yet he was never feen to toucha 
“flower ; and that he would rather die, than eat falt or pepper, 
or ought that might give a relifh to his meat. 
> I pity thofe men whofe natural pleafures are burthens, and 
who fly from joy (as thefe fplenetic and morofe fouls do) as if 
it were really an evil in itfelf. 

If there is an evil in this world, *tis forrow and heavinefs of 
heart. The lofs of goods, of health, of cororets and ‘mitres, 
are only evils as they occafion forrow ; take that out, the reft 
is fancy, and dwelleth only in the head of man. 

Poor unfortunate creature that he is! as if the caufes of 
anguifh in the. heart were not.enow, but he muft fill up the 
meafure with thofe of caprice ; and not only walk in a vain 
fhadow, but difquiet himfelf in vain too. We are a reftlefs fet 
of beings ; and, as we are likely to continue fo to the end of 
the world, the beft we can do in it is, to make the fame ule of 
this part of our character which wife men do of other bad pro- 
penfities ; when they find they cannot conquer them, they en- 
deavour at leaft to divert them into good channels. 

If, therefore, we muft be a folicitous race of felf-tormentors, 


let us drop the common objects that make us fo, and for God’y 


fake be folicitous only to live well. 
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On our natural Fondnefs for Hiftory, and its true Ufe. From a 
noble Author. 


HE love of hiftory feems infeparable from human nature, 
becaufe it feems infeparable from felf-love. The fame 
principle, 
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principle, in this inftance, carries us forward and backward to 
future and to paft ages. We ima ine that the things, which 
affect us, mutt affect pofterity. This fentiment runs through 
mankind, from Cafar down tothe parifh«clerk in Pope’s Mif- 
cellany. Weare fond of preferving, as far as it is in our frail 
power, the memory of our own adventures, of thofe of our 
own time, and of thofethat preceded it. Rude heaps of ftones 
have been raifed, and ruder hymns have been compofed, for this 
purpofe, by nations who had not yet the ufe of arts and letters, 
To go no farther back, the triumphs of Oden were celebrated 
in Runic fongs, and the fates of our Britifh anceftors were re- 
corded in thofe of their bards. The favages of America have 
the fame cuftom at this day ; and long hiftorical ballads of their 
hunting and wars are fung at all their feftivals. There is no 
need of faying how this paffion grows among all civilized na- 
tions, in proportion to the means of gratifying it: but let us 
obferve, that the fame principle of nature directs us as ftrongly, 
and more generally as well as more early, to indulge our own 
curiofity, inftead of preparing to gratify that of others: The 
child hearkens with delight to the tales of his nurfe; he learns 
toread, and devours with eagernefs fabulous legends and novels, 
In riper years he applies to hiftory, or, to that which he 'takes 
forhiftory, to authorized romance : and even in age, the defire 
of knowing what has happened to other men yields to the defire 
alone of relating what has happened to ourfelves. Thus hifto- 
ry, truc or falfe, fpeaks to our paffions always: what pity is it 
thateven the bet fhould fpeak to our underftanding fo feldom ! 
That it does fo we have none to blame but ourfelves. Nature 
hasdone her part. She has opened this ftudy to every man who 
can read and think ; and, what fhe has made the moft agreea- 
ble, reafon can make the moft ufeful, application of our minds. 
But, if weconfult our reafon, we fhall be far from following 
the examples of our fellow-creatures, in this, as in moft other? 
cafes, who are fo proud of being rational. We fhall neither 
read to foothe our indolence or to gratify out vanity. As little 
thall we content ourfelves to drudge like grammarians and cri- 
tics, that others may be able to ftudy with greater eafe and pro= 
fit, like philofophers and ftatefmen : as little thall we affect the 
flender merit of becoming great {cholars, at the expence of gro- 
ping all our lives in the dark mazes of antiquity. All thefe 
miftake the true drift of ftudy and the true ufe of hiftory. Na- 
ture gave us curiofity toexcite the induftry of our minds; but 
fhe never intended it to be made the principal, much lefs the 
fole, object of their application. : 
The true and proper obje& of this application is, a conftant 
improvement in private and in public virtue; An application 
to 
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to any ftudy, that tends neither directly nor indireAly to make 
us better men and better citizens, is, at beft, but a fpecioys 
and ingentous fort of idlenefs ; and the knowledge we acquire 
is nothing more than a creditable kind of ignorance. This cre. 
ditable kind of ignorance is, in my opinion, the whole benefit 
which the generality of men, even of the moft learned, re 
from the ftudy of hiftory: and yet the ftudy of hiftory feemsto 
me, of all other, the moft proper to train us up to private and 

ublic virtue. Weneed but caft our eyes on the world, and 
we fhall fee the daily force of example: we nec¢ but to turn 
them inward, and we fhall foon difcover why example has this 
force. Pauct prudentia, fays Tacitus, honefla ab deterioribys, 
utilia ab noxtis difcernunt ; plures aliorum eventis docentur. Such ig 
the imperfection of human underftanding, fuch the frail tem. 
per of our minds, that abftract or general propofitions, though 
never fo true, appear obfcure or doubtful to us, very often, till 
they are explained by examples; and that the wifett leffons in 
favour of virtue go but alittle way to convince the judgement 
and determine the will, unlefs they are inforced by the fame 
means, and we are obliged to apply to ourfelves what we 
fee happen to other men. Inftruétions by precept have the 
farther difadvantage of coming on the authority of others, and 
frequently require a long deduction of reafoning. ‘* Homing 
amplius oculis quam auribus credunt: longum iter eft per pracepta, 
breve et efficax per exempla.” The reafon of which judgement, 
which I quote from one of Seneca’s epiftles in confirmation 
of my own opinion, refts, I think, on this; that, when ex. 
amples are pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal (with 
which we ate flattered) made to our fenfes as well as to our un- 
deritandings. The inftrution comes then upon our own aus 
thority: we frame the precept after our own experience, and 
yield to fa& when we refift fpeculation. But this is not the 
only advantage of inftruction by example ; for example appeals 
not to our underftanding alone, but to our paffions likewife. 
Example affuages thefe, as well as animates them; fets paffion 
on the fide of judgement, and makes the whole man of a piece, 
which is more than the ftrongeft reafoning and the cleareft dee 
monftration can do; and thus, forming habits by repetitions, 
example fecures the obfervance of thofe precepts which example 
infinuated. 


For 
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a AR. BURKE tells us, in his celebrated Effay on the /zb- 
lime and beautiful, fe&. 3, p. 99, that, ‘* Tomake any 
ing very terrible, obfcurity feems in general to be neceflary.” 
This pofition is cettainly very juft in itfelf, and will be found 
fo by all who carefully make the experiment, notwithftanding it 
{eems to have efcaped the pens of moft of our metaphyficai wri- 
ters. But, as every difcovery of this kind tends to elucidate, 
in fome degiee, the abftrufe nature of the human mind, its per- 
ceptions, and powers ; how they operate in themfelves, and 
are acted upon by furrounding objects ; I fhall, for the enter- 
tainment of the curious part of your readers, make the follow- 
ing extract from that eflay. | 
- 6 When we know the full extent of any danger, when we 
can accuftom our eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehenfion 
vanifhes. Every one will be fenfible of this, who confiders 
how greatly night adds to’ our dread-in all cafes of danger, and 
how much the notion of ghofts and goblins, of which none 
can form clear'ideas, affe&t minds which give credit to the po- 
pular notion concerning fuch forts of beings. “Thofe defpotic 
governments, which are founded on tke paflions of men, and 
principally upon the paffion of fear, keep their chief as much 
as poflible from the public eye. 

“ The policy has been the fame in many cafes of religion. 
Almoft all the heathen temples were dark. Even in the barba- 
rous temples of the Americans, at this day, they keep their idol 
in adark part of the hut which is confecrated to his worhhip. 
For this purpofe, too, the druids performed all their ceremo- 
niesin the bofom of the darkeft woods, and in the fhade of the 
oldeft and moft fpreading oaks. No perfon feems better to have 
underftood the fecret of heightening or of -fetting terrible things, 
if I may ufe the expreflion, in their ftrongett light, by the 
force of a judicious obfcurity, than Milton. His defcription 
of Death, in the fecond Book, is admirably ftudied: it is afto- 
nifhing with what a gloomy pomp, with what a fignificant and 
exprefiive uncertainty of ftrokes and colouring, he has finifhed 
the portrait of this king of terrors. 





— = © The other fhape, 
If frape it might be call’d that fhape had nené 
iftlinguifbable, in member, joint, or limb; 
Or fubjtance might be call’d that shadow feem’d, 
* For each feem'd either ; black he flood as night ; 
| Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 


Vox. Il. 
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And foook a deadly dart. What ’ wag his head 
The likenefs of a kingly crown had on. 


s¢ In this defcription, all is dark, uncertain, confufed, tep. 
rible, and fublime, to the laftdegree. — — — — Therear 
reafons in nature why the ob/cure idea, when properly Convey 
fhould be more affecting than the clear. Itis our ignorance of 
things that caufes all our admiration and chiefly excites ou 
pafiions. Knowledge and acquaintance make the moft ftrikin 
caufes affect but little. It is thus with the vulgar; and a 
men are as the vulgar in what they do not underftand. The 
ideas of eternity and infinity are among the moft affe&ting we 
have, and yet perhaps there is nothing of which we really un. 
deritand fo little. Wedo not any where meet with a more fub- 
lime defeription than the following juftly-celebrated one of 


Milton, wherein he gives the portrait of Satan with a dignity 
fo fuitable to the fubje@. 





“¢ He above the reft, 

In fhape and gefture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower. His form had yet not loft 
All ber original brightnefs, nor appear’d 

Lefs than archangel ruin’d, and th’excefs 

Of glory cbf-ur'd : as when the fun, new ris’, 
Losks through the horizontal mifly air 

Shorn of his beams; or, from bebind the moon, 
In dim eclipf2, difaftrous twilight fheds 

Ox half the nations ; and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. 





Ra 


‘** Here is avery noble pi@ture; and in what does this picture 
confift? In images of a tower, an archangel, the fun rifin 
through the mifts or in an eclipfe, the ruin of monarchs, an 
the revoluticn of kingdoms. ‘The mind is hurried out of its 
felf by acrcud of great and confufed images, which affect the 
more ftrongly, becaufe they are crouded and confufed. For, 
fepazrate them, and you lofe much of the greatnefs ; join them, 
and you infailibly lofe the clearnefs. ‘The images raifed by po- 
etry are always of this obf{cure kind, ——— but painting, when 
we have allowed for the pleafure of imitation, can only affect 
iimpiy by the images it prefents: and, even in painting, a ju- 
dicious obfcurity in fome things contributes to the effect of the 
picture; becaufe the images in painting are exaétly fimilar to 
ehofe in nature; and, in nature, dark, confufed, uncertain, 
images havea greater power on the fancy, to form the grander 
pafiions, than thofe have which are more clear and determinate. 
— I am fenfible that *’s idea has met with oppofition : but let 
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it beconfidered, that hardly any thing can ftrike the mind with 
its greatnefs which does not make fome fort of approach towards 
infinity, which nothing can do while we are able to perceive its 
bounds; but to fee an objec diftinGly, and to perceive its 
bounds, is one and the fame thing. A clear idea, therefore, is 
another name for a little idea. There is 2 paflage in the 
book of Job amazingly fublime, and this fublimity is princi- 
ally due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing defcribed. 
"46 In thoughts, from the viftons of the night, when deep fleep fal- 
Ith upon men, fear came upon me and trembling, which made all my 
‘bones to foake. Thena fpirit paffed before my face. The hair of my 
fe food up. It flood fill. But I could not fee the form there- 
of. Animage was befare mine eyes ; there was filence ; and I heard 
a wice. 

“ We are firft prepared with the utmoft folemnity for the vi- 
fion; we are firft terrified, before we are let into even the 
obfcure caufe of our emotion. But, when this grand caufe of 
terror makes its appearance, what is it? Is it not wrapped up in 
the fhades of its own incomprehenfible darknefs, more awful, 
more ftriking, more terrible, than the livelieft defcription, than 
the cleareft painting, could poffibly reprefent it ? 

‘© When painters have attempted to give us clear reprefenta- 
tions of thefe very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have, I 
think, almoft always failed. — — In all thefe fubjects poetry 
has been very happy. Its apparitions, its harpies, its chimeras, 
its allegorical figures, are grand and affecting ; and though Ho- 
mer’s Difcord and Virgil’s Fame are obfcure, they are magnifi- 
cent, figures.” : 

If I may be allowed to add any thing to the foregoing, it 
fhall be to adduce one inftance of the terrific _fublime which this 
mafterly writer has not mentioned. 

It is the defcription which Shakefpear has put into the mouth 
of Hamlet's ghoft of its ftate, viz. 





Gnosrt. I am thy faiher’s fpirit, 
Doom’d for a certain time to walk the night, 
And for the day confin’d to faft in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg’d away. But that | am forbid 
To tell the fecrets of my prifon-houfe, 
] could a tale unfold, whofe lighteft word 
Would harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like ftars, ftart from their fpheres, 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to {tand on-end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ! 


F 2 But 
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But this eternal blazon muft not be 


To ears of flefh and blood. Lift, lif, oblift 


Tf I may be allowed to judge fram my own feelings, the 
above defcription of the ftate of the damned is more Frikin : 
and terrific, in all its dreadful obfcure uncertainty, than thece. 
Jebrated one of Virgil’s Tartarus; or, indeed, of any other 
extant. In the /Eneid the images of horror are diftin@l 
defcribed, and moftly taken from fuch objeéts as we fee on 
earth ; but, in Hamlet, they are covered with the dark veil of 
obfcurity, and it is left to the imagination of the reader to form 
images more dreadful 


“ Than fables yet have feign'd.” Mutton. 
CRITO, 
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An Account of the Manners of the Englifh about the Time of the 
. Norman Conqueft. . 


HE moft ftriking inftance of barbarity, we find upon ré- 
cord, in the manners of our anceftors, at this period, : 
was, the common st A horrid practice of felling themtelves, - 


their children, or kindred, into flavery ; a practice common 
to all the German nations, and which was long continued by 
the natives of this ifland. Men in that uncivilifed age, not 


daring to rely on the proteCtion of the laws, were obliged to_ 


devote themfelves to the fervice of fome chieftain, whofe or- 
ders they followed, even to the difturbance of the government, 
or to the injury of their fellow-citizens ; but, in return, thefe 
chieftains atforded them prote@tion from any infult, or injury, 
from ftrangers or foreigners, j 

Hence we find, by the extraéts which Dr. Brady has given 
us from Domefday- Book, that almoft all the inhabitants, even 
of boroughs, had placed themfelves under the protection of 
fome particular nobleman, whofe patronage and favour they 
purchafed by annual payments, and whom they confidered as 
their fovereign more than the king himfelf ; and fo much was 
one of thefe inhabitants fuppofed to belong to his patron, that 
his murderer was obliged by law to pay a fine to fuch patron, 
as a compenfation for his lofs. ‘The inhabitants of fome towns 
were in a ftate of bondage yet more fervile ; being altogether 
under the abfolute power of the king, or fome temporal lord, 
or abbot ; and, in this cafe, they were at the difpofal of their 
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lords, whether king or fubje& ; without whofe confent they 
could not devife their eftates, even to their own children. 

“ The kings of England (fays Maddox, writing of thofe 
times) were generally merciful and gracious lords to the inha- 
bitants of their towns: for it was intirely in their choice to 
let them to a provoft, with power fufficient to opprefs the in- 
habitants ; or they might let out their towns at a rack-rent, 
or otherwife, to any one they pleafed to gratify.” 

The cities appear to have been, at the conqueft, little-better 
than villages: York itfelf, though it was always the fecond, 
or atleaft the third, city in England, contained then but 1418 
families. ‘There was no fpirit for buildings of conveniency ; 
far lefs for magnificence. Malmfbury tells us, that the great 
diftinc@tion between the Anglo-Saxon nobility, and the French 
or Norman, was, that the latter built magnificent and ftately 
caftles ; whereas the former confumed their immenfe fortunes 
in riot, excefs, and hofpitality, in mean houfes. 

There was, in thofe days, no middle rank of men, who, as 
we fee now, gradually mix with their fuperiors, and procure 
infenfibly honour and diftinction. If, by any extraordinary 
accident, a perfon of mean birth acquired riches, a circum- 
ftance fo fingular made him an object of univerfal jealoufy and 
difguft to the nobies, and he foon found it impoffible to {creen 
himfelf from oppreffion, except. by courting the protection of 
fome great chieftain, and paying a large price for his fafety. 

Theft and robbery were very frequent at this time. To im- 
pofe fome check upon thefe crimes, it was-ordered, that no 
man fhould fell or buy any thing above twenty- pence value, 
except in open markets ; and every bargain was to be executed 
before witnefles. Gangs of robbers much difturbed the peace 
of the country ; and the law determined, that a tribe of ban- 
ditti, confifting of between feven and thirty-five perfons, was 
tobe called a troop ; any greater number was to be denomina- 
ted an army, and punifhed accordingly ; though-none of thefe 
punifhments were capital. 

Notwithitanding the feeming liberty, or rather licentiouf- 
nefs, of our remote anceftors, the great body of the people in 
thofe ‘ages enjoyed much lefs true liberty than where the execu- 
tion of the laws is moft fevere, and where fubjects are reduced 
to the ftriteft fubordination and dependence on the civil ma- 
giftrate, 

The reafon is derived from the excefs itfelf of that liberty, 
Men muft guard themfelves, at any price, againft infults and 
injuries ; and, where they receive not protection from the laws, 
they will feek it by fubmiffion to fuperiors, and by herding in 
lome inferior confederacy, which acts under the direction of a 

powerful 
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powerful chieftain : and thus all anarchy is the immediate caufe 
of tyranny, if not over the ftate, yet over many of the indiyj. 
duals that compofe it. 

Whatever we may imagine concerning the ufual truth ang 
fincerity of men who live in a rude and barbarous ftate, there is 
much more falfehood, injuftice, and even perjury, amongh 
them, than amongft civilized nations, Virtue, which is no. 
thing but a more enlarged and more cultivated reafon, never is 
founded on any fteady principles of honour, never flourithes to 
any eminent degree, except where a good education becomes 
general, and men are taught wifdom and juftice by the perni- 
cious confequences of vice, treachery, and immorality. Even 
fuperftition, though more prevalent among ignorant nations, 
is but a poor fupply for the defects of knowledge and educa. 
* tion ; and our European anceftors, who employed, on the 
moft common occafions, the expedient of {wearing on extra 
ordinary croffes and reliques, were lefs honourable, in all en. 
gagements, than their pofterity, who, from experience, have 
omitted thefe ineffe@tual fecurities. This general pronenels 
to perjury was much increafed by the ufual want of difcernment 


in judges, who could not difcufs an intricate evidence, and’ 


were obliged to number, not weigh, the teftimony of witnefles, 
Hence the practice.of fingle combat was employed, by moft na 
tions on the continent, as a remedy againft falfe evidence; and, 
though it was frequently dropt, from the oppofition. of the 
clergy, it was continually revived, from the experience of ‘the 
falfehood attending the teftimony of witnefles. f 

‘The price of all kinds of wounds and injuries was fixed by 
the Saxon laws. A wound of an inch long, under the hair, 
was paid with one fhilling : one of a like fize, on the face, 
two fhillings: thirty fhillings for the lofs of an ear; &c. Ge, 

There feems not to have been any difference made accor 
to the dignity of the perfon. Any one, who committed adul- 
tery with his neighbour’s wife, was obliged to pay him a fine 
and to buy him another wife. Murder itfelf was only liable to 
a fine or compenfation to the kindred of the deceafed, and to 
fatisfy the church by penance. When a perfon was unable ta 
pay the fine, he was put out of the protection of the law, and 
the kindred of the deceafed had liberty to punifh him as they 
thought proper. 

As to the value of money in thofe times, compared to the 
neceffaries of life, we find that a fheep, by the laws of Athel- 
ftan, was eftimated at a fhilling. ‘The fleece was two-fifths 
of the value of the whole fheep ; of which the reafon proba 
bly was, that our anceftors, like the ancients, were little at 
quainted with any other clothing than that made of wool: a 
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and cotton were then quite unknown, and linen was but little 
ued. An ox was computed at fix times the value of a fheep; a 
cow at four. A horfe was valued at about thirty fhillings of 


is @ our'money; a mare a third lefs: whereby it appears, that a 


ced 
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> face, 
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horfe was then five or fix times the value of an ox. A man was 
yalued at three pounds. The board-wages of a child, the firft 
, were eight fhillings. Pafture for a cow in fummer, and 
an ox in winter, the fame, William of Malmfbury mentions 
it as a remarkable high price, that William Rufus gave fifteen 
marks for a horfe. Land was fold for little more than a fhil- 
ling an acte. A hencoft about three halfpence. 
: i is to be remarked, that, in all ancient times, corn, by 
reafon of the low ftate of hufbandry, bore always a higher 
rice, compared to cattle, than it does in our times. The 
ed chronicle tells us, that, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feflor, there was the moft terrible famine ever known; info- 
much that a quarter of wheat rofe to at leaft fifteen fhillings of 
out prefent money ; which appears, by comparifon, to have 
been 2 moft dreadful famine. 

With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, at the 
conqueft, we can fay little, but that they were, in general, a 
rude uncultivated people, ignorant of letters, unfkilled in the 
mechanical arts, untamed to fubmiffion under law and govern- 
ment, and addicted to intemperance, riot, and diforder. Their 
beft quality was their military courage ; which yet was not 
fupported by difcipline and condu&. ‘Their want of fidelity to 
theprince, or to any truft repofed in them, appears ftrongly in 
many parts of their hiftory ; and their want of humanity, in 
all, Even the Norman hiftorians, notwithftanding the low 
flate of the arts in their country, fpeak of them as barbarians, 
when they menticn the duke of Normandy. The conqueft 


put the people in a fituation of receiving flowly, from abroad, 


the rudiments of fcience and cultivation, and of correcting their 
ie and licentious manners. 

ut certainly this ftate of flavery and barbarifm was not pe- 
culiay to i Se but reigned alike in every country of Eu- 
rope. Mezeray gives the following account of the ftate of 
France, in the year 1108. ‘* Violence univerfally prevailed, 
and juftice was trampled under foot. ‘The clergy, merchants; 
widows, and orphans, as well as all the reft of the people, 
were expofed to rapine and plunder from the lords and gentry, 
who had all of them caitles, from whence they were ufed to 
fally out, and rob on the highways, and on rivers, in the des 
fencelefs countries. The cities of France, to defend them- 
felves, had formed indict,’ Spd~ Oxgated popular magif= 
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trates, with power to aflemble and aid the people againit thels | 
dreaded attacks.” 

‘¢ Thefe poor and rapacious nations (fays Voltaire, fpeak- 
ing of the continent at this period) valued the moft heinous 
crimes, aS murder, mutilation, rapes, inceft, and poifoning 
at a fixed price. Whoever had four hundred fous to oe 
away, might kill a bifhop with impunity. It would coft two 





hundred fous for the life of a prieft ; as many for a rape; and |: 
as many for poifoning with herbs. “A witch, that had eatenof 


human flefh, could efcape for two hundred fous : and this . 
fhews, that witches were not only to be found among the dregs 


of the people, as in thefe latter ages, but that thofe horrid ex. 
travagances, which gained them that appellation, were praca 
tifed alfo by perfons.of fortune.” 

So little communication was there between neighbouring na. 
tions, that we find a merchant of Seas, whoie name was Samon, 
went to trade in Germany : thence he proceeded as far as Sclas 
vonia. The favages of that country were fo amazed to fee a 
man that had travelled fo far to bring them things which they 





- wanted, that they immediately made him their king. 

We are informed by Eginhardus, fecretary to Charlemagne, | 
that this great conqueror did not know how to fign his name; | 
and yet, by mere ftrength of genius, he was convinced of the | 
utility of polite learning. He fent to Rome for maftets of 
grammar and rhetoric. From that ruined capital the rude na 
tions of the Weft drew all their improvements. 

There were no clocks in the cities throughout all Europe, 
nor were they introduced till toward the thirteenth’ century, 
Thence comes theancient cuftom, which is ftill kept up in 
Germany, Flanders, and England, of hiring perfons to cry the 
hours of the night. 

The drefs, which at that time prevailed, was fhort cloaths, 
except on days of ceremony; when, over their coat, they 
wore a mantle frequently lined with furs: thefe they imported 
from the North, efpecially from Ruffia, as we do at this day, 
The Roman manner of covering the legs and feet was ftill pre 
ferved. Weare told that Charlemagne ufed to cover his legs 
with fillets, twiited in the form of bufkins, after the manner 





of the Scotch highlanders, the only people who have preferved 
the military drefs of the Romans, 
HISTORICUS, 


POETRY. 
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P 


Auimi tation of ABeEL’s Morning 
Hymn. 


(Death of Abel, bs 1.) 


LEEP! gentle folacer of care, 
Claim not of life too /arge a fhare 3 
Behold, the morning dawns ; arife ! 
Nor longer feal our flumbering eyes. 


Ye dreams of woe, or vifions gay, 

That o’er th'imagination play, 

And idly rack the breaft, — begone ! — 
Reafon re-affumes her throne, 


Sun of the fou! ! thy fearching light 
Difpels the gloom of inward nigh, 
As yon rfplendent orb of fire 

Bids darknefs,. raven-wing’éy: retire. 


We hail thee, glorious fource of day 1 
That gild’f the cedars with thy ray, 
That paint’ft with fineit tints the ground, 
And add’ft a fmile to all around ! 
At thy approach, behold fair nature’s 
, face, 
Enchanting, blooms, fuffus’d with ev'ry 
grace, 
Downy fleep, and hov’ring dreams! 
Take at once your lazy flight 
To groves impervious, lulling {treams, 
And rocks that form the cave of aight, 
' There the fable monarch {ways 
His cbon fceptre unconfin’d ; 
There, when intenfe the noon-tide rays, 
Thee, fann’d by Zephyrs, thall we find. 
Lo! on the fummit of yon ghitt’ring rock, 
( Sublimely that exalts its nodding creft, 
And dares of ages the repeated fhock, 
The tow’ring eagle ftands ! — the newe 
born day, 
. Bright-beaming, puts a period to his reft 5 
He thakes his plumes, and wings his ar- 
duous way. 
As from the lowly pile arife 
: The volum’d clouds at facrifice, 
So, from the earth’s vaft altar, fee 
The exhalations light afcend ; 
And with the morning air they blend 
Nature’s pure incenfe to the Deity ! 


Infinite Jove and boundless power 

Let a!l created things adore ; 

Let all with lowheft homage bend 

To God, their father and unfailing friend. 


. Ye pencil’d fiow’rs, that gaily bloom, 


Ard load the gales with rich pertume, 
Voz. II, 


OETRY. 


To ev'ry ravith'd fenfe declare 
Who gave you {weets, who made you fair, 


Ye lovely warblers of the grove, 

From {pray to {pray that blithely rove, 
To him attune your fweeteft notes, 
Who form'd to fong your tittle throats, 


Hark ! the gaunt lion duly pays 

To nature’s God the debt of praife 5 
Of the grand chorus {wells the facred noife 
With the hoarfe te: rors of his awful voice : 
While, with amazement deeply firuck, 

around 

The forefts tremble and the vales refound ? 
Shall man be mute ? — Awake, my foul, 

Joinewiy pow’r, with {weet accord, 
To him who rules without controul, 

To nature’s univerfal Lord ! 


His word produc’d this wond’rous frame, 
His mighty hand the whole fuitains, 

He gave each lomp of heav’n aname, 
And fpread the wide aerial plains. 


Maker omnipotent! what glorious views 
Bade thee this fyfiem forth from no- 
thing call! 
Bade thee adorn, for man thy creature’s 
ule, 
With countlefs beauties this terreftrial 
ball! 
What, but benevolence and love divine, 
Couid firft have plan’d the infinite defign! 


While, of erect and godlike mien, 
With reafon mufingly ferene, 
Th’appointed lord of aii below 
Surveys with joy his tix’é abode, 
(Fit habitation for a god,) 
And hails the {pring trom whence his 
" mercies flow! 


Which way foe’er Iturn my face, 
‘Thy bounty unconfin’s I trace ; 
On ail thy works, tranfported, fee 
Infcrib’d, * A prefent Deity.” 


Fain, though alas! in numbers weak, 
Would 1, my God, thy goodnefs fpeale 5 
And, while my raptur’d foul furveys 
Mald nature’s beauties, hymn thy praife. 


No luftre to thine awful name, 
No happinef:, no added fame, 
Could man to God, his maker, give; 
Thy goodnefs only bade us live ; 
> And, 


t 








And, ere the ‘grey-clad morning dawns, 
alone 

His grateful voice fhall reach thy glorious 
throne. 


Now the animating fun 
Ev'ry denfer vapour drives 5 
Now, his daily race begun, 
Ev'ry creature now revjvess 


Sweet-fmiling morn! methinks in thee 
Again, before my wond’ring eyes, 

(As firft) from the abyfs I fee 
This ftru€ture, heav’n-defign’d, arife, 

To lonely caves then fullen darknefs fted. 
Lo ! the light-beams the fickly fhades 


* rejoice ; 
Confufion, frequent-blufhing, hides her 
head, 
And filence hears the all-commanding 
voice ; 
While teems with life each flowly-hea- 
ving clod 
In countlefs forms, the labours of aGod! 


With plumage of each varying dye 
The happy winged myriads fly, 

And nodding woods, aftonith’d, hear 
A burft of joy fill all the air. 


, See, on his finewy ftrength elate, 


Proud of the glories of his ftate, 
The horfe with {peed of light’ning bound, 
Rear his wild mane, and paw the ground, 


A mountain moves ! — with firange fur- 
prize 

Behole the elephant’s huge fize 

Breaks forth! — it ftalks with folemn 
pomp along, 

And adds his roaring to the general fong! 


Such are the wonders of thine hand, 
Eternal Source of ev'ry good ! 

From fleep they wake at thy command, 
And at thy bounty afk their food, 


Thefe praife thee all ; but future days 
Shall hear all earth thy name refound ; 
Shall fee perpetual altars blaze, 
Nor this {mall orb thy praifes bound. 


Then fin, feft lock’d in adamantine chains, 
Shall vex thy chofen family no more, 
But ai/ thy love, in high f raphic ftrains, 
From rifing to the fetting fun, adore ! 


Cn SoriTupE. 


O thee, fweet folitude, the mind, 
opprefs’d 
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With cares and forrows, flies { Inthy bled 
haunts, 

Where reclines wifdom, where fair virtue 
feeks 

And meets her beft reward, oh let me 
dwell ! 

In life’s perplexing mazes long I've 
fought 

For happinefs, in vain : the phantom fie 

(Like a coy virgin from her lover's arms) 

Our eager grafp, and low’ring difeppoint. 

B Ray fpeéts, Wh 

eclouds our profpeéts, at 

{miling fcies 4 << 

Gave luftre to the morn, and beauty 
beam’d 

From each furrounding objeét ; yet, alas 

The fcene’s foon chang’d, and envious 
Fortune frowns 

Upon our blifs, Throughout the paths 
of life © 

Hypocrify watks mafk’d in truth’s attire, 

Deceiving men. Chicanery and fraud, 

With {mooth diffimulation, oft beguile 

And rob us of our peace, © friendthip, 
where, 

Where, fhall I find thee, perfeét and un- 
mix’d 

With intereft or with guile ; warm from 
the heart, 
Diftilling like the facred dew of heav’n ? 
Thy femblance meets me daily ; and, 
with-tongue . 
Smooth as fot flatt’ry’s lip, with incenfe 
{weet 

Of honey’d words, accofts me: but, alast 

Beneath the fpecious veil lurks dark de- 
ceit, 

Which waits but for occafion, when un- 
feen, 

To launch her dart, envenom’d. O 
fall’n man! 

Where is that reétitude, that fpotlefs hoe 


nour, 

With which th’Eternal did, at thy crea 
tion, 

Inveft thee >? Where that fweet benevo- 
lence, : 

Unmix’d with fordid views of int’reft vile, 

Which former ages boafted, not in vain ? 

Where is that tendernefs which melts the 
foul, 

To fee another’s woe ? — fincerity, 

Which fpeaks the language of the heart, 
without 

A double meaning? In the walks of life 

Thefe now are feldom found. Deceptive 
phantoms, 

Clad in the veftments of fubftantial blifs, 

Beguile th’unwary, and entice the feet 

To wander where conceal’d danger lurks. 


(Bencath 
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{Beneath 2 {miling furface {pread with 

"— flow’rs) 

Deep in the bogs beneath. Slander’s foul 
tongue 

Spits venom on the faireft characters, 

‘And wounds the fpotlefs breatt of Virtue, 
Here 

Pale Envy fickens at the hated fight 

Of budding genius; and, with blafting 
breath, 

Petrattion vile, with all her thovfand 
tongues, 

Sounds forth our failings — reprefents our 
weaknefs 

The vicious purpofe of a fou] deprav’d 

And loft to gen’rous a¢tion. Thus life’s 


cu 

Is mingled deep with dregs of human woe, 

And this fair world (which heav’n’s eter- 
nal Sire 

Earich’d with num’rous bleffings) is be- 
come 

The feat of mis’ry, anarchy, and pain, 

Since, then, the joys of fweet fociety 

Are canker’d at the core, and happinefs 

Flies fright’ned from the public haunts of 


man, 
Tothee, O folitude, let me repair, 
Andin thy manfion meafure out my days 1 
Within thy peaceful haunts oh let me 
dwell ! 
For peace refides within thy fylvan bow’rs, 
And pure are all thy joys. To thee, at 
laf 


> 

Refort, for blifs that nought befides can 
yield, 

The prince, the peafant, and philofopher, 

Leaving the world for thee, When mighty 
kings, 

With mad ambition fir’d, to gain the 
wreaths 

Of Fame’s deceptive laurel, have embru’d 

Empires in defolation dire and blood, 

At laft, by nobler emulation led, 

They’ve fought thy peaceful thade. 
cure from care, 

Or fear of rival pow’rs, thy comforts 
footh’d 

Their royal breafts ; and in life’s awful 
clofe 

They — content and reft, How little, 
then, 

Contemptible, difhcnovrable, and mean, 

Appear’d thofe mighty views, which, in 
idea, 

Grafp’d univerfal empire ! — Then the 
mind, ’ 
Purg’d from the feculence and mift of 

paffion, 
veh reafon’s mirror faw the path to 
is 5— 


Se- 


7, 2. & 5st 


Saw, and defpie’d their former pride, and 


lut 
Of temp’ral rule and grandeur, and a- 
bath’d 
At their own folly ftood! In thy retreats, 
The foul, ennobled, rifes in her flight, 
And, with celeftial fervor fir’d, extends 
Her views beyond the narrow bounds of 
time, 
To thee, bright Virtue’s fitter, foft’ring 
friend 
And nurfe of elevated thought, the fons 
Of fcience lowly bend. The poet feeks, 
Within the confines of thy blefs’d abode, 
Thinfpiring mufe ; and, while he roves 
Through thy embow’ ring fhades, delighte 
ed, hears 
The notes divine refound, of facred fong. 
Peace waves her pinions o’er thy lowly 


dome, 

And guards-thy hallow’d walks. There 
let me roye, 

At earlieft dawn, when from the bluthing 
Eaft 

Aurora fpreads her crimfon curtains wide, 

At Sol’s approach ; when firft the lark 
attunes 

Her matin fong; when wake the fleeping 
flow’rs 5 

When the foft dews of night impearl the 
ground , 

With chryftal tears ; and Zeph’rus gen- 
tly breathes 

His tender vows to Flora, 
trace, 

Through all the beauteous fcene, that 
hand divine, 

Which, from Chaos’ womb and ancient 
Night, 

Call’d. beauty, order, harmony; and 

form’d 

The glorious fabric of the univerfe. 

Thus, free from life’s perplexing cares, 
and plac'd 4 

Beyond the reach of Fortune’s piercing 
thafts, 

With thee, O folitude, I long to dwell, 

And in thy blefs’d fociety enjoy 

The moments yet behind ; for fhort, a- 
las | 

Short and uncertain, is our {pan of life, 

And Time, who holds the glafs, conceals 
fiom view 

The flill-remaining fands: thefe run, we 
dro 

Into eternity’s boundlefs abyfs, 

Where days, months, years, and ages, 
all are loft 5 — 

Ocean illimitable, where no fhore, 

No harbour, e’er is found! Beyond the 
grave, 


There I'l 


G2 Ia 





ne 















In miftsimpenetrabdle all our views 
Are hid, nor can the ken of reafon dart 
Into that trackleis void. Our knowledge 
Is only negative : we know, alas! 
What it is ror 5 but thought’s moft active 
yange 
Can ne’er difcover to us what it is. 
Oh humbling thought ! Whence then a- 
rifes hops 
Of future being, and of future blifs ? 
In the divine perfe€tions of that God 
Who ferm’d us in his image, and has 
giv’n 
The fan@ion of his pr..mife, and reveal’d 
Our immortality. °Tis he alone 
Gave birth to thought, and caus’d that 
thought to range 
Beyond time’s limits and creation’s 
bounds, 
In the vaft :egions of immenfity, 
And with angelic ken anticipate 
The plenitude of unexperienc’d being. 
EUSEBIUS, 


» 
To the Editor of the Monthly Ledger. 


HE following elegant lines on 

Sprine (although a littl: out of 
feafon) cannot fail of pleafing the curious 
reader, 


EO a 
EE the fair feafon of each foft defire ! 


See waking Nature on her urn re- 
fpire ! 

No more with winter’s icy hand at ftrife, 

See motion dart through all created lite ! 

Through aj] the human, all the fylvan, 
reign, 

In brifker currents glides the genial vein: 

The lifelefs mead, the woodland’s naked 
fcene, 

Burft into flow’rs, and brighten into 
green. 

No more the ftreams the freezing North 
obey 5 

Their captive waters frecly wind away. 

With joy, with love, the winged worlds 
are bleft, 

And ttrain to melody each little breaft. 

Oh! yield thy hours, to this foft feafon 
yield : 

Leave the ftun’d city for the ftrifelef; field. 

Their early sace *twas there thy fathers 


ran 5 
The only dwelling Nature meant for 
man, 
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If pleas’d with virfue’s genuine, though 
obfcure, 

Charms, that are guiltlefs, pleafures that 
are pure, 

In Nature’s painted eloquence to trace 

Her mighty Maker’s wifdcm and his 
grace; — 

If fcenes like thefe may purer Pleafures 
yicid — 

Leave the ftun’d city for the ‘irifelefs field, 

No pale chagrin fhall p'aine or groves im. 
part 5 

For Nature bears no hztred in her heart, 

With her the Jover fe: ks the lonely vale 

Bieathes his fond vows, and trufts his tee 
der isle ; ' 

While «v’ry charm, that ev'ry fenfe can 
know, . 

The mingled bounties of her hand beftow: 

Health, freedom, fragrance in the preg. 
nant tky 3 

The green’s frefh mildnefs op’ning on the 
eye ; 

And ob ! the founds that melt, that melt 
away, 

When Philomela pours her tiquid lay! 

To'mufic’s voice, to mufic's foft controul, 

Yield the rapt ear, and renderall the foul: 

Love, grief, and rage, her various notes 
infpire : 

The poet {peaks not plainer than the lyre, 

Seiz’d are’ his honours, and excell’d his 


art, 
While the rapt ear holds converfe with the 
heart, 


An Infeription for the Author's Summer 
boufe, written extemporally, at the Ree 
queft of a Company of bis Friends, 


ACRED to thought, this ruftic temple 
fiands, 
The work, confefs’d, of rude unpolith'd 
hand:, 
Whoe'er vouchfafes within the grot to 
tread, 
By curious eye, or contemplation, led, 
Here let foft whifpers, from furrounding 
trees 
Serene his mind by flow and due degrees ; 
Here let him mufe with rev’rence, not 
debafe 
The thought-infpiring filence of the places 
No trifling theme becomes a penfive thade, 
For iacred wifdom and the muses made. 


The 
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The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 


Mark-Lane. 
Jul.29.Aug.2, 5th oth 12th 16th 19th 


SS. Seo Se. Se Se Se -Se Se Se Se Se Se Se So 
Wheat, Red] 45455 | 40a52| 40452 | 40448 | 4048 | 40248 | 40a48 
Ditto White | 45455 | 40452 | 40452 | 40348 | 40448 | 40a48 | 40448 
Rye, —— | 25a2e | 25426 | 2ca26 | 25426 | 25426) 2526 | 24026 
Barley, — | 23828 | 24a28 | 24028 | 23az8 | 23428 | 22a28 | 22028 
Oats, — | r6az1,17a21 | 17a21 | 16a21| 16a21 | 16a21 | 16a28 
Aug, 23. Red and White Wheat, 4oa48s. Rye, 24a26s. Barley, 

22a28s. Oats, 16a21s. 
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+,* The letters, figned James Fitz-Thomas, — F. H. — C.— Sympatheticus, — 
X. mand M, — are received. 

The correfpondence of Agnoftos will be very acceptable, 

The extract from an Account of the late Dr. Gold{mith’s illnefs is approved, and fhall 
appear in the next number of the Mezbly Ledger. 

Secretia’s obliging letter was well received ; her requeft refpe€ting the sitle-pages ar- 
rived too late, but her obfervations on Latin austations, Gc. are feafonable and perti- 
nent. It would, perhaps, be deemed impertinent in the Editor to attempt a tranfla- 
tion of them, as that tafk more properly belongs to his correfpondents, who it is to be 
hoped will attend to the following remarks of this ingenious female writer, 

6 As anindividual, I muft beg leave to inform you, that I have not had the ade 
vantage of foliberal an education as many of your female readers and correfpondents ; 
I therefore hope you will excufe the liberty I take in telling you, that, in feveral pie- 
ces, figned Candor, Mentor, Eujebius, Gc. 1 obferve divers proverbial fentences, quo- 
ted, I fuppofe, from the Latin and French authors, which are beyond the comprehen- 
fion of thofe, whofe ideas are confinedto the knowledge of our own language only. 
‘When any fuch quotations in future occur, I fhould be very glad you would infert the 
-Englith tranflation therewith, which will be an addition to the knowledge of 

SECRETIA.” 


The effay on the de&rine of the Trinity, figned A fincere Chriftian, breathes indeed a 
fpirit of piety; but, as the fubdjed& is fo abfrufe as to be confefledly incomprebenfible to 
our well-meaning author himfelf, who has attempted to define it, it is hoped he will 
excufe the Editor’s declining to publith his crude conceptions upon it ia a work, de- 
figned rather to informthan to puzzle the human underftanding. Ona review of the 
pages of hiftory it appears, that curious theological difquifitions have never contribu- 
ted to increafe general piety or to promote prattical religion among mankind. A fpi« 
rit of controverfy has too frequently engaged the paffions at the expence of the judge- 
ment; like a vertigo, it has turned men giddy with their own coneits, which they 
have attempted to impofe on their readers for demonftrations, and a confufion of ideas 
and fentiments has been introduced among the difputants, not unlike that which pre- 


__vailed among the builders of Babel, Would it not be better to confefs our ignorance 


of what God has not given us faculties to comprehend, than to attempt an explana- 
tion of mylteries, in terms ftill more myfterious than thofe contained in the propofi- 
tions which we propofe to cefine and elucidate ? 





*.* Any perfon, who takes in the Monthly Ledger, may 
alfo be regulariy fupplied, at the fame time, with the Reviews, 
and any other periodical work, by fending his orders to the Edi- 
tor of the fi 
Southwark. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
From Auguft 15, to Auguft 20, 1774. 


By the Standard WincnestTeR Buhhel of 


Wheat a Barley Oats Beans 

SB a & de 8 he Se de 

London, ls 613 3]210]2 643 3 

COUNTIES INLAND, 
Middlefex, 6 3|——|3 4/2 7]3 10 
Surry, 16 03 4{—|2 644 3 
Hertford, 6 3)——]—-/2 644 2 
Bedford, 6614 5|—/2 $4311 
Cambridge, §10)/3 21——|]2 4]3 0 
Huntingdon, 6 2|)——13 9]2 413 9 
Northampton, 7 9\)410]4% 2])3 4] 4 1 
Rutland, 7 6|——J4 9/2 414 0 
Leicefter, j7 6 of 4 8/2 4] 4 3 
Nottingham, 7 5135 414 932 714 3 
Derby, 710[——|——!12 gf] 4 3 
Stafford, 71115 5§51410]2 914 8 
Salop, 8 2)5 11/4 3/2 9] 5 4 
Hereford, a | | 
Worcefter, 8 81/5 445 2]210]4 10 
Warwick, 7 5|—I]—/]2 74410 
' Gloucefter, 7 9{|——13 @t12 514 6 
Wiltfhire, 6 9/——}3 2]2 5]4 6 
Berks, 6 9|—~—13 si2 6139 
Oxford, 7 S|——}]3 812 844 1 
Bucks, 7 0 4 212 8]44 0 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 

Effex, § 9/3 513 S]2 5]3 6 
Suffolk, 6 6G)2111/3 2}2 21/3 1 
Norfolk, 6 z}211]/210/2 3}/— 
Lincoln, 611]/4 0f3 712 313 9 
York, 7 6}5 z{|——][2 7]310 
Durham, 7 $14 413 9]2 9144 2 
Northumberland, | 6 6/4 5/3 412 7]4 0 
Cumberland, 7 915 414 913 215 0 
Weftmoreland, 8 116 of 410}3 oj] — 
Lancafhire, 7 S{——13 312 714 2 
Chehhire, 7 816 314 542 8|— 
Monmouth, 7 9{——14 Of 2 5)— 
Somerfet, 7 113 6G] ——|2 47311 
Devon, 6 2}——{3 rhaar|— 
Cornwall, 5 il} ——|]3 4},2 0j— 
Dorfet, 611} ——| 21} 2 444 8 
Hamphhire, 6 4|——13 11/2 3/40 
Suffex, 5 8|——jzi10}/2 3)3 6 
Kent, 6 1)3 243 812 343 3 






























Diary of the Weather. 








From Auguft 8, to Auguft 13, 1774+ | 
WALE S., 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
So ae be ae se ae oe a 
North Wales, 51014 of 3 oOo] 2 4] 410 
South Wales, 417 614 512 413 9 
Pat of SCOTLAND. 
on’ Rye Barley Oats Beans__—iBig. 
63148 | 3 4 | 211 [3 2 | 3 3 
Publithed | by Authority of Parliament. Writ. Cooke. 














A MstzoroLrocicaL DIARY of the Wearuer, 





For July, 1774. 
erm. 
.} lo. ) hi. Weather. 

58 {66 |Cloudy. 

%|602 |704 Sunfhine and fultry. 

70194 $68 |Fair. 

S165 |684|Pleafant fhowers. 

68 |70 |Heavy fhowers. 

£3|58 }62 )Thunder and heavy rain. 

£157 |64. |Sunfhiny day. 

6t |63 |Forenoon cloudy, evening rain. 
{58 |64;|Heavy fhowers. 

#159 |63 |Slight fhowers, intervals funfhine. 
7558 |622\Heavy thowers. 

$3158 |60 |Frequent fhowers, 

1583162 |Fair. 

59 163 |Ditto, 

°51572|02 |Cloudy. 

%|59 |66 [Bright day. 

592|04 |Cloudy, 

1593163 |Cloudy and fome rain, 
5|593|02 |Cloudy, afternoon heavy rain, 
7.|60 |613|Heavy fhowers. 

littleljz9;%|59 |61 |Cloudy and fome rain. 

i 60 |63 |Bright day. 

te|61 1663|Ditto. 

612]70 |Ditto and fultry. 

75104 172 |Ditto. 

calmijzg;°,|643174 |Afternoon heavy rain, 

frethij2g ,7.]633168 |Cioudy. 

ve 61 |64 |Frequent flight thowers, 

ftrong 29/0 624 6 32\Ditto. 


30|W.N.W, ftrong 297 61 163 |Cloudy. 

















littleli29 %|62 |543]Fine day. 
PRICES 
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# Wet * 
THE 
MONTHLY LEDGER, 

| OR 


LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





_ For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Obfervations on a Variety of Subjects, literary, moral, and religious ; 
in a Series of original Letters, written by a Gentleman of foreign 
Extraétion, who refided fome Time in Philadelphia ; revifed by a 
Friend, t@ whofe Hands the Manufcript was committed for Pub- 
lication, in Philadelphia. 


LETTER I. 
To the Right Honourable the Lord Vifcount Px, at Oxford. 


@=. Y the lJaft New-York mail I received a letter 
Bee from Charles, informing me of your lordfhip’s 
return from Italy, and your refolution of fpend- 
‘ing a few months at Oxford. I well know your 
S particular attachment to the agreeable fociety of 
: © Magdalen-hall; and could almoft with myfelf 
fora few weeks on the banks of Ifis, that I might be a humble 
partaker of that fea/? of reason, and that flow of foul, in which 
you bear fo illuftrious a part, But I muft. ftay out the time of 

Vou. Il, H my 





¢ 
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my tranfportation.* Two years, at leaft, was the period 
which my good lord H allotted me to {pend in this and one 
or two neighbouring provinces of North-America, Think 
not, however, that | repine at my fituation : I am delighted 
with this country. “The New World is indeed launched forth 
and has proceeded more than half-way to meet the Old. But 
if the country itfelf was not fo charming, as it really mutt ap. 
pear to every impartial eye, yet I have been placed in fuch 
circumftances as could not fail of making any {pot upon earth 
agreeable. I have been happily introduced to a fet of acquaint. 
ance, whofe hofpitality, good-fenfe, and good-humour, do 
honour to human nature. Ff 

houfe in this city, who is of the fect of people called Quakers, 
and is poffeffed of as much urbanity and true politenefs as I have 
ever met with. 

I am now fitting at a window that overlooks the majeftic 
Delaware ; compared with which, our Ifis and Cherwell, 
though immortalized in fong, would appear but little babbling 
brooks. The woods along the oppofite fhore of New-Jerfe 
are clothed in:their brightef verdure, and afford a pleafing re 
and refrefhment to the eye, after it hath glanced acrofs the wa- 
tery mirror. Whilft I am writing this, three topfail veflels, 
wafted along by a gentle fouthern breeze, are pafling by my 
window : the voice of induftry perpetually refounds along the 
fhore ; and every wharf within my view is furrounded with 
groves of -mafts, and heaped with commodities of every kind, 
trom almoft every quarter of the globe. 

I cannot behold this lively active fcene, without lamenting, 
that the ftreams of commerce fhould ever be checked in their 
courfe, or directed to wander in other channels than thofe which 
they now poffefs. Were your lordfhip to be but a few months 
on the fpot, you would feel the force of this refle&ion ; and I 
am fure your juftly-acquired influence in a Britifh parliament 
would foon be exerted, to filence the clamours of jealoufy, 
and rectify the mifinformed zeal of true patriotifm. I know 
that you move in a much larger fphere than is generally cir- 
cumfcribed by the hand of party ; and, if you have hitherto 
voted ‘on the fide of adminiftration, it was becaufe you have 
hitherto apprehended it to be the fide of juftice : for your ho- 
neft heart is ever ready to embrace truth, even when intro- 
duced to you in the form of a Junius or a Wilkes. — But I am 
not going to enter upon the field of politics : this I leave to 
Charles, who has often told us, that he would not give a far- 

thing 





* A merry allufion to the cafe of thofe convicts who are fentenced 
to be tranfported to America for a certain number of years. 
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thing for ‘a converfation that was not well feafoned with reli- 
ion or politics. I only mean to entertain your lordfhip, at 
prefent, with a fhort account of what I have feen and heard 
fince 1 have been in this city. ; 
Dean Prideaux, in his Conneétion of the Old and New Tef- 
tament, {peaks of William Penn’s having laid out his new 
city after the plan ef Babylon. Perhaps it might be difficult, 
at this time of day, to afcertain what this plan was : be this as 
it may, I am not fo well verfed in antiquity, as to be able‘to 
pronounce, whether there is the leaft refemblance or not bes 
twixt Babylon and Philadelphia. Of this, however, ‘your 
lordfhip may be certain, that no city could be laid out with 
more beauty and regularity than Philadelphia. "Its ftreets crofs 
each other at right-angles ; thofe which run from north to 
fouth being parailel to each other, as well as thofe from eaft 
toweft. Notwithftanding the vaft progrefs that has been-al- 
ready made, a confiderable time muft elapfe before the whole 
plan is executed, The buildings from north to fouth, along 
the bank of the Delaware, including the fuburbs, now exténd 
near two miles ; and thofe from eaft to weft, about half a mile 
from the river: but, according to the original plan, they are 
to extend as far, nay, farther, I believe, than the beautiful 
river Schuylkill, which runs about two miles weft of Dela- 
ware. 
The principal @eet, which is a hundred feet wide, would 
have a noble appearance, were it not for an ill-contrived court- 
houfe, and a jong range of fhambles, which they have ftuck 
in the very middle of it. This may, indeed, be very conve= 
nient for the inhabitants, and on their market-days exhibits 
fuch a fcene of plenty, as is fcarcely to be equalled by any 
fingle market in Europe: but 1 am apt to think, that move- 
able ftalls, contrived fo as to afford fhelter from. the weather, 
would have an{wered the purpofe full as well ; and then the a- 


venue might have been left entirely open. ‘The ftreets are all 


well paved, in the middle, for carriages, and there is a foot- 
path of hard bricks on each fide next the houfes. ‘Fhe houfes, 
in general, are plain, but not elegant ; for the moft pars built 
upon the fame plan; a few excepted, which are finithed with 
fome tafte, and neatly decorated within. The ftreets are well 
lighted by. lamps, placed at proper diftances ; and- ‘watchmen 
and fcavengers* are con{tantly employed for fecurity and clean-' 
linefs. ; tie gs BRIG OES, GR 
D5 H 2 Almoft 

* The author has been mifinformed in this-article :~there are no 
feavengers in Philadelphia yet ; but it is hoped, -that’a regulation 


' of this kind will foon take place. 
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Almoft every feé& in Chriftendom has here found a happy 
afylum.; and. fuch is the catholic tpirit that prevails, that Lam 
told they .have frequently and chearfully affifted each other in 
erecting their feveral places of worfhip. Thefe places, too, 
generally partake of the plainnefs and neatnefs of their dwel- 
ling-houfes, being feidom enriched by any coftly ornaments, 
Here are three churches that ufe the liturgy and ceremonies of 
our church. of England ; but on!y two of them are under an 
epifcopal jurifdiction.* Chriit-caurch has by far the moft ve 
nerable appearance of any building in this city; and the whole 
architeCture, including an elegant fteepie, (which ts furnithed 
with a complete ring of bells,) would not difgiace onc of the 
fineft ftreets in Weftminfter. The eaftern troat.is particularly 
well defigned and executed ; but its beauty is in a great mea- 
fure loft by its being fet too near the ftreet, inftead of bein 
placed, as it ought to have been, forty or fifty feet back.. - 

The State-houfe, as it is called, is a large plain building, 
two ftories high. The lower ftory is divided into two large 
rooms ; in one of which the provincial affembly meet, and in 
the other the fupreme court of judicature is held. The upper 
ftory confifts of a long gallery, which is generally ufed for pub+ 
lic entertainments, and-two rooms adjoining it ; one of which 
is appropriated for the governor and his council; the other, I 
believe, is yet unoccupied. In one of the wings, which join 
the main building, by means of a brick argade, is depofited a 
valuable collection of books, belonging to a number of the ci- 
tizens, who are incorporated by the name of The Library- 
Company of Philadelphia. To this library I have free accefs, 
by favour of my friend the merchant, who is one of the com- 
pany. You would be aftonifhed, my lord, at the general tafte 
for books, which prevails among all orders and ranks of peo- 
ple in this city : the librarian aflured me, that, for one perfon 
of diftintion and fortune, there were twenty tradefmen, that 
frequented this library. 

Behind and adjoining to the State-houfe, was fome time 
fince erected a tower, of fuch miferable architecture, that:the 
legiflature have wifely determined to let it go to.decay, (the 
upper part being entirely of wood,) that it may hereafter be 
built upon a new and more elegant conftruction. Mr. F—, 
the late fpeaker of the affembly, with whom I have feveral 
times converfed, informed me, that the plot ef ground on 
which the State-houfe ftands, and which is one of the —— 

0 


_* Since the firft publication of thefe letters, the bifhop of _Lon- 
don, at the earneft requeft of the veftry-men and congregation of 
St. Paul’s church, has ordained and licenfed their minijter. 
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of the city, is to be planted with trees, and divided into walks, 
for the recreation of the citizens. 1 could not help obferving 
tohim, that it would-be a confiderable improvement of their 
an, if the legiflature could purchafe another fquare, which 
ies to the fouth of this, and apply it to the fame falutary pur- 
poe; as otherwife their walks muft be very contracted, unlefs 
make them of a circular or ferpentine form. 
Othe internal police of this city is extremely well regulated : 
{cidom hear of any fuch mobs, or riots, as I am told are 
frequent among their northern neighbours. The poor are am- 
ply provided for, and lodged and boarded in a very large and 
commodious building, to which they have given the. name of 
The houfe of Employment ; becaufe all fuch. as are able 
to work are here employed in the different trades or manufac- 
tures to which they were brought up. This building likewife 
ftands upon one of the city-fquares,. and, when completed, 
will form a quadrangle as large, and of much the fame appear 
ance, as fome of our colleges.- In pafling through the apart- 
ments, I obferved and pointed out to one of the managers, 
who was fo obliging as to accompany me, an inconvenience, 
which he affured me. would be reétified as. foon as their funds 
would admit of it; viz. the want of a few little private rooms, 
for the better accommodation of fuch poor as have formerly 
lived in good circumftances, and whofe mifery muft needs be 
confiderably heightened by their being obliged to board and 
lodge in the fame common and open apartment with the vileft 
of their {pecies. 

For the fick and lunatic, an hofpital has been ere&ted, by 
private contributions, under the particular countenance and 
¢hcouragement of the legiflasure. The building. is ftill unfi- 
nifhed. I walked round it, butdid not choofe to venture into this 
retreat of human woe, as 1 had formerly fuffered much from a 
vifit to Bedlam. 

Whilft I was at breakfaft one day laft week with Dr. M——, 
whom I had feen at Oxford fome years ago, he received a card 
to attend a public commencement at the college the next day. 
As I expreffed a defire of accompanying him there, if it fhould 
not be inconvenient, he very politely called upon me in the 
morning, and took me into the apparatus-room, where’ the 
truftees or governors of the college were met. There is no 
place or fcene, that I have vifited fince my arrival in America, 
at which I more ardently wifhed for your lordfhip’s prefence 
than this. I accompanied the proceffion of truitees and pro- 
feflors into their public hall. The provoft opened the com- 
mencement with two or three collects of our liturgy, well 
chofen and adapted to the occafion, together with an excellent 


prayer 
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prayer of his own compofition. ‘The exercifes were fome in 
Englifh, and fome in Latin ; confifting of forenfic and fyllo- 
giftic difputations, and feveral iittle eflays in the declamator 

way; which the young gentlemen, for the moft part, delivered 
with propriety of pronunciation and action; though a gentle- 
man, who fat next me, declared that the prefent candidates 
were by no means equal to many who had received the how 
nours of this feminary. Their pronunciation of the Latin, 
indeed, feemed to be a little defective ; and yet they have'an 
excellent pattern in the gentleman who prefided during ‘the 
aéts, who fpake with great diftinétnefs, and paid due regard to 
quantity and emphafis. 

The peculiar attention, that is given in this feminary to the 
Englifh language, is worthy of being imitated by our univer. 
fities and academies at home. They have a profeflor ‘here, 
whofe fole bufinefs it is to teach boys thcir native tongue gram. 
matically, and inftrué them in the method of reading and pro- 
nowncing it with propricty. For this purpofe, he is frequently 
exercifing them in little {fpeeches, extractea from plays, parlia- 
mentary debates, Roman hiftory, poems, fermons, &c. and I 
am told, that the feminary owes much of its prefent reputation 
to this part of its plan. 

The profeffor of languages has the Latin and Greek {chool 
in excellent order, both with refpe& to inftruétion and difci- 
pline ; and he aflured me, that he had feldom lefs than eighty 
or ninety boys under his care, The higher claffics are read in 
the philofophical fchools, under the direction of the provoft 
and vice-provoft, who give lc&ures in geography, mathema- 
tics, logic, rhetoric, natural and moral philofophy. 

Upon the college has lately becu engrafted a medical fchool, 
with profeffors in all the branches neceffary to complete a me- 
dical education : fo that we have now annually a courfe of 
leGtures in anatomy, the theory and practice of phyfic, botany; 
materia medica, and chemiftry.” Pupils from all] parts of the 
contincnt, I am told, have crouded to Philadelphia fince this 
fchool was opened, as the advantages here are thought to be 
almoft equal to thofe in Europe. Nothing now feems to be 
wanting, to. render this feminary an wniverfity in the largeft 
fenfe ot the word, but two more profeflorfhips, one in divinity; 
and the other in civil and municipal law. The firft of thefe, 
however, is fupplied by the provoft himfelf, who reads a courfe 
of divinity-le&tures when any of the pupils declare themfelves 
candidates for the miniftry. 

One thing I muft not omit, which cannot fail. of giving 
pleafure to a benevolent heart ; and that is, that to this college 
is annexed a charitable-fchool, in which youth of both fexes 
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are inftructed in all the neceffary parts of a common Englith 
education. A merchant of my acquaintance affured me, that 
he knew {cveral inftances of the happy effects of this charity ; 
and, amongit the reft, that the young man, to whom he en- 
trutted the chief part of his bufinefs, had received his education 
wholly at this fchool. 

_ The fituation of Philadelphia, in the very center of the 
Btitith colonies, the manners of its inhabitants, the benevos 
lent and catholic plan of this feminary, which exceeds any 
thing I ever met with at home or abroad, together with the 
moderate expence of a learned education here, are circum. 
ftances which, I am perfuaded, muft give this college the pre- 
ference to any that are or may be erected in North-America ; 
and I doubt not but that the inhabitants of the Weft-India 


. iflands, many of whom have been well educated and have a 


high tafte for literature, did they once make the experiment, 
would foon be induced, by the fuccefs, to prefer an American 
toan Englifh education, at leaft for the earlier feafon of their 
children’s lives. For my part, I muft confefs, in f{pite of all 
my prejudices in favour of our beloved Oxford, that, had I 
afon, I fhould certainly choofe to let him go through a courfe 
of education at Philadelphia college, before I ventured to fend 
him to that univerfity: for your lordfhip well knows, that 
what we principally expect, from {pending a few years at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, is, the opportunities we have there of con- 
verfing with men of genius, and forming fuch ufeful and a- 
greeable connections, as may contribute not a little to our fu~ 
ture happinefs in life. ; 
The very ingenious Dr. F——n, who, your lordfhip may 
remember, was introduced to you one evening at the d of 
N d’s, and who has been celebrated all over Europe for 
his difcoveries in ele@tricity, was among the {irit projectors of 
this inftitution ; and I recollect, a few days fince, to have 
heard a gentleman of this city, who is a friend to literature, 
and no enemy to Dr. F——n, exprefs an ardent with, that he 
would relinquifh his political employments, and once more re- 
fume the philofophical chair ; addiag, that the caim regions of 
philofophy would, in his opinion, agree much better with the 
doctor’s genius. and difpofition, than the ftormy clement of 
politics. Certain it is, that his fellow-citizens acknowledge 
themfelyes much indebted to him for many of the exccllent 
inftitutions that do honour to their city and province ; nor are 
they without hopes, that he will yet returh to his native. 
country, and employ the remainder of his days in afifting them 
to complete the feveral plans, for the fuccefs of which he once 
appeared to be fo much in earneft. 
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The college, however, is at prefent in good hands, Gen. . 


tlemen of the firft diftin@tion for learning and fortune are among 


ts truftees. The provoft is well known for his literar che 
rater and excellent compofitions, both in Europe pi Ame. 


rica. He was particularly patronized by the late good and 
learned archbifhop of Canterbury, whofe memory your lordthip 
reveres ; and, by his influence, obtained his majelty’s brief for 
a collection throughout England, for the joint benefit of this 
feminary and that of New-York. Your lorcibip, I rememter, 
was a contributor, and exprefied your high approbatio:: of the 
liberal and generous plan on which it was founded. ‘This plan 
is moft religioufly adhered to ; and though, among nine pro- 
feffors, there are but three of the church of England, yet this 
is not owing to any negle& or difrefpe&t towards the members 
* of our communion, but becaufe no more than thefe three have 
hitherto prefented themfelves as candidates for any profeffor. 
fhip ; and the truftees never enquire into the religious profef. 
fion, (provided it’be Proteftant,) but folely into the lite 
merit and moral character of thofe that offer. The vicoaaall 
is one of the eldeft and moft refpeftable minifters of the Pref- 
byterian denomination, and has the honour of being amon 
the firft that introduced fcience into this heretofore untuto 
wildernefs. 

I could not help expreffing my furprife, in a converfation I 
had fome time fince with Mr.G——y, (an eminent and worth 
lawyer in this city, and now fpeaker of the houfe of affembly.} 
that the legiflature fhould never have taken this feminary under 
their protection, The hofpital and houfe of employment, I 
obferved, had been favoured with their countenance ; and, as 
the cultivation of the human mind is an object of much higher 
importance than the care of the body, and the advantages de- 
rived from this college to the city and province muft needs be 
very confiderable, I could not but think it very juftly entitled 
to’ fome fhare of their liberality. I do not recolle& this gen- 
tleman’s anfwer ; but I make no doubt, upon a proper appli- 
cation, that his influence and intereft would be chearfully ex- 
erted in that honourable houfe, to obtain a handfome endows 
ment for this inftitution. 

I have been the more minute and circumftantial in my ac- 
count of the college, as I know your lordfhip is particularly in- 
terefted in the progrefs of literature ; and I am happy in an op- 
portunity of affording you a little entertainment that will 
agreeable to yourtafte. Iam, my lord, 

Your lirdphip’s moft fincere friend and devoted fervant, 
Philadelphia, T.CASPIPINA. 


July 4, 177% 3 
[To be contianed} hy 
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The Occonomy of Nature: by Ifaac F. Biberg, Upfal. Amenitats 


Academ. val. ii. 


Hiterna funt vices rerum. Sen. Nat. 3, 1. 


§. 1. 
Y the ceconomy of nature we underftand the all-wife difpo- 
fition of the Creator in relation to natural things, by 
which they are fitted to produce general ends and reciprocal 
ules. 

All things contained in the compafs of the univerfe declare, 
as it were, with one accord, the infinite wifdom of the Creator: 
for whatever ftrikes our fenfes, whatever is the object of our 
thoughts, are fo contrived, that they concur to make manifeft 
the divine glory, z.¢. the ultimate end which God propofed in 
all his works. Whoever duly turns his attention to the things 
on this our terraqueous globe muft neceffarily confefs, that 
they are fo connected, fo chainea together, that they all aim 
at the fame end, and to this end a vaft number of intermediate 
ends.are fubfervient : but as the intent of this treatife will not 
fuffer me to confider them all, I fhall at prefent only take no- 
tice of fuch as relate to the prefervation of natural things. In 
order, therefore, to perpetuate the eftablifhed courfe of nature 
in a continued feries, the divine wifdom has thought fit that 
all living creatures fhould conftantly be employed in producing 
individuals ; that all natural things fhould contribute and Jend 
a helping hand to preferve every {pecies ; and, laftly, that the 
death and deftruction of one thing fhould always be fubfervient 
to the reftitution of another. It feems to me that a greater 
fubjeét than this cannot be found, nor one on which laborious 
men may more worthily employ their induftry, or men of gee 
nius their penetration. 

Iam very fenfible, being confcious of my own weaknefs, 
how vaft and difficult a fubject it is, and how unable I am to 
treat it as it deferves ; a fubject which would be too great a 
tafk for the ability of the moft experienced and fagacious men, 
and which, properly performed, would furnifh materials for 
large volumes. My defign, therefore, is only to give a fum- 
mary view of it, and to fet forth to the learned world, as far 
asI am able, whatever curious, worthy to be known, and not 
obvious to every obferver, occurs in the triple kingdom of na- 
ture. Thus, if what the induftry of others fhall in future 
times difcover, in this way, be added to thefe obfervations, it 
is to be hoped, that a common ftock may thence grow and 

Vou. II. I come 
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come to be of fome importance. But, before I examine thefe 
three kingdoms of nature, it will not, I think, be amifs to & 
fomething concerning the earth in general, and its changes, 

§.2. The world, or the terraqueous globe, which we in 
habit, is every where furrounded with elements, and contains 
in its fuperficies the three kingdoms of nature, as they are cal. 
led; the foffil, which conftitutes the cruft of the earth ; the ye. 
getable, which adorns the face of it, and draws the greatet 
pert of its nourifhment from the foffil kingdom ; and the anj- 
mal, which is fuftained by the vegetable kingdom. Thus 
thefe three kingdoms cover, adorn, and vary, the fuperficies 
of our earth. ii is not my defign to make any inquiry con- 
cerning the center of the terraqueous globe : he, who likes 
hypothefes, may confult Defcartes, Helmont, Kircher, and 
others : my bufinefs is to confider the external parts of it only, 
and whatever is obvious to the eye. 

As to the ftrata of the earth and mountains, as far as we have 
hitherto been able to difcover, the upper’ parts confift of rag- 
ftone, the next of flate, the third of marble filled with petri- 
factions, the fourth again with flate, and laftiy the loweft of 
free-ftone. The habitable part of the earth, though it is 
fcooped into various inequalities, yet is every where high in 
comparifon with the water, and the farther it is from the fea, 
it is generally higher. Thus the waters in the lower places 
are not at reft, unlefs fome obftacle confines them, and by that 
means form lakes and marfhes. 

The fea furrounds the continent, and takes up the greateft 
part of the earth’s fuperficies, as geography informs us. Nay, 
that it once fpread over much the greater part, we may be con- 
vinced, by its yearly decreafe, by the rubbifh left by the tides, 
by fhells, ftrata, and other circumftances. 

The fea-fhores are ufually full of dead teftaceous animals, 
wrack, and fuch like bodies, which are yearly thrown out of 
the fea: they are alfo covered with fand of various kinds, 
ftones, and heaps of other things not very common. It hap- 
pens, moreover, that, while the more rapid rivers rufh through 
narrow valleys, they wear away the fides, and thus the friable 
and foft earth falls in, and its ruins are carried to diftant and 
winding fhores; whence it is certain, that the continent gains 
no {mall increafe, as the fea fubfides. 

The clouds collected from exhalations, chiefly from the fea, 
but likewife from other waters and moift grounds, and con- 
denfed in the lower regions of the atmofphere, fupply the earth 
with rain: but, fince they are attraéted by the mountainous 


perts of the earth, it neceflarily follows, that thofe parts muft 


have, as is fit, a larger fhare of water than the reft, Spiings, 
which 
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which generally rufh out at the foot of mountains, take their 
rife from this very rain-water, and vapours condenfed, that 
trickle through the holes and interltices of loofe bodies, and are 
received into caverns. “Thefe afford a pure water, purged by 
ftraining, which rarely dries up in fummer, or freezes in wins 
ter; fo that animals never want 2 wholefome and refrefhing 
liquor. 

"The chief fources of rivers are fountains and rills, growing 
by gradual fupplies into ftill larger and larger ftreams, till, at 
lat, after the conflux of a vaft number of them, they find ng 
ftop, but, falling into the fea with leffened rapidity, they there 
depofit the united ftores they have gathered, along with forgign 
matter and fuch earthy fubftances as they tore off in their way. 
Thus the water returns in a circle, whence it firft drew its 
origin, that it may act over the fame fcene again. 

Marfhes, arifing from water retained in low grounds, are 
filled with mofly tumps, which are brought down by the water 
from the higher parts, or are produced by putrified plants. 

We often fee new meadows arife from marches dried up. 
This happens fooner when the fphagnum * («°. S. 864.+) has 
laid a foundation ; for this, in procefs of time, changes into » 
very porous mould, till almoft the whole marth is filled with. 
it, After that, the rufh ftrikes root, and, along with the 
cotton-grafles, conftitutes a turf, raifed in fuch a manner, 
that th: roots get continually higher, and thus lay a more firm 
foundation for other plants, till the whole marth is changed 
into a fine and delightful meadow 3 efpecially if the water haps 
pens to work itfelf a new paflage. . 

Hillocks, that abound in low grounds, occafion the earth to 
increafe yearly, more than the countryman would wifh, and 
feem to do hurt: but in this the great induftry of nature des 
ferves to be taken notice of ; for by this means the barren fpots 
become fooner rich meadow and pafture land. Thefe hillocks 
are formed by the ant, by ftones, and roots, and the tramps 
ling of cattle: but the principal caufe is the force of the wine 
ter cold, which, in the {pring, raifes the roots of plants fo 
high above the ground, that, being expofed to the air, they 
grow and perifh ; after which the golden maidenhairs fill the. 
vacant places, ; 

Mountains, hills, valleys, and all the inequalities of the 
earth, though fome think they take away much. from its 
beauty, are fo far from- producing fuch an effett, that, on the 
contrary, they give a more pleating afpect, as, well as great 

l2 advantages ; 


«* A kind of mofs. _ ity 
_ t. This refers to the firtt edition of the Flora Suscica: it-is 958 
in the fecond edition. 
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‘advantages : for thus the terreftrial fuperficies is larger ; dif. 
ferent kinds of plants thrive better and are more eafily watered: 
and the rain- waters run in continual ftreams into the fea; not 
to mention many other ufes in relation to winds, heat, and 
cold. Alps are the higheft mountains, that reach to the fe 
cond region of the air, where trees cannot grow ereét, The 
higher thefe Alps are, the colder they are, ceteris paribus: 
hence the high mountains in Sweden, Siberia, Swifferland, 
Peru, Brafil, Armenia, Afia, Africa, are perpetually covered 
with fnow ; which becomes almoft as hard as ice. But, if by 
chance the fummer heats be greater than ordinary, fome part 
of thefe ftores melts, and runs through rivers into the lower re- 
gions, which by this means are much refrefhed. 

It is {carcely to be doubted, but that the rocks and ftones, 
difperfed over the clobe, were formed originally in and from 
the earth : but, when torrents of rain have foftened, as they 
eafily do, the foluble earth, and carried it down into the lower 
parts, we imagine it happens that thefe folid and heavy bodies, 
being laid bare, fiick out above the furface. We might alfo 
take notice of the wonderful effets of the tide, fuch as we fee 
happen from time to time on the fea-fhore ; which, being daily 
and nightly aflaulted with repeated blows, at-length gives way 
and breaks off. Hence we fee, in moft places, the rubbith of 
the fea and fhores. 

The winter, by its froft, prepares the earth and mould, 
which thence are broken into very minute particles, and thus, 
being: put into a mouldering ftate, become more fit for the 
nourifhment of plants : nay, by its {now, it covers the feeds 
and roots of plants, and thus, by cold, defends them from the 
force-of cold. I muft add alfo, that the piercing froft of the 
winter purifies the atmofpbere and putrid waters, and makes 
them more wholefome for animals. : 

The perpetual fuccefion of heat and cold with us renders 
the fummers more pleafing ; and, though the winter deprives 
us of many plants and animals, yet the perpetual fummer 
within the tropics is not much more agrecable, as it often de- 
ftroys men and other animals by its immoderate heat ; though 
it muft be confefled that thofe regions abound with moft ex- 
quilite fruits. Our winters, though very troublefome to a 
great part of the globe, on account of their vehement and 
intenfe cold, yet are lefs hurtful to the inhabitants of the 
northern parts, as experience teftifies : hence it happens, that 
we may live very conveniently on every part of the earth, as 
every different country has different advantages from nature. 

he feafons, like every thing elfe, have their viciffitudes, 
their beginnings, their progrefs, and their end, 
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- The age of man begins from the cradle; pleafing childhood 


fucceeds ; then active youth ; afterwards manhood, firm, fe- 
yere, and intent upon felf-prefervation ; laftly, old-age creeps 
on, debilitates, and at length totally deftroys, our tottering 
bodies. 

The feafons of the year proceed in the fame way, Spring, 
the jovial playful infancy of all living creatures, reprefents 
childhood and youth ; for then plants fpread forth their luxu- 
riant owers, fifhes exult,. birds fing, every part of nature is 
intent upon generation. The fummer, like middle age, ex- 
hibits plants and trees every where clothed with green ; it gives 
vigor to animals, and plumps them up : fruits then ripen ; 
meadows look chearful; every thing is full of life. On the 
contrary, autumn is gloomy ; for then the leaves of trees begin 
to fall, plants to wither, infects te grow torpid, and many 
animals to retire to their winter quarters. The day proceeds 
with juft fuch fteps as the year, “The morning makes every 
thing alert and fit for bufinefs ; the fun pours forth his ruddy 
rays ; the flowers, which had, as it were, flept all night, a- 
wake and expand themfelves again ; the birds, with their ‘fo- 
horous voices and various notes, make the woods ring, .meet 
together in flocks, and facrifice to Venus. Noon tempts ani- 
mals into the fields and paftures ; the heat puts them upon in- 
dulging their eafe, and even neceflity obliges them to it. E- 
vening follows, and makes every thing more fluggifh ; flowers 
fhut up,* and animals retire to their lurking-places. Thus 
the fpring, the morning, and youth, are proper for genera- 
tion; the fummer, noon, and manhood, are proper for prefer- 
vation ; and autumn, evening, and old-age, are not unfitly 
likened to deftruction. 


[To be continued | 





An Account of the Abbey of La Trappe. 


ERHAPS neither this nor any other age has produced an 
P inftance of greater aufterity than that practifed by the or- 
der 


* OF fuch flowers as fleep by night fome account is given by 
Linnzus, in Philof. Botan. p. 88; where the curious may alfo 
find, p. 274, alift of plants, one or other of which fhut their flow- 
ers at every hour of the day; without regard to the weather. One 
plant is fo remarkable for this property, that itis generally known 
in our country by the name of go-to-bed-at-noon ; its botanical 
name is tragopogon, or goat’s-beard. See a differtation in the A- 


_ man. Acad. vol. 43 where this fubject is treated at large. 
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der of hermits called, The Brothers of the La Trappe.. No. 
thing that we read of, either fuggefted by fuperftition, terror, 
or piety, can equal the rigours thefe unhappy mortified meq 
are known to fuftain. Dead to this world and all its allure. 
ments, they live to God alone ; and perhaps there are fome 
fins that nothing but fuch repentance and aufterity can wath 
away. Perhaps there are fome men, who, to continue pious, 
muft be withheld from temptation. ° 

The abbey of La Trappe is fituated in the diocefe of Sear in 
Normandy, in a remote valley, fecluded from the inhabited 
part of the country for feveral miles round it. One would 
think that Nature herfelf had formed this valley, for the mourn- 
ful retreat of penitence and prayer. It is furrounded by foe 
refts, Jakes, and mountains, for a confiderable extent : the air, 
is unwholefome ; the region humid ; but the fimall fpot, on 
which the monaftery ftands, is fertile, producing fruit-trees, 
and capable of cultivation. 

A gloomy and horrid filence feems to have reigned here from 
the birth of time; and it is impoflible to exprefs the melancholy, 
and dreadful folemnity it infpires in the breaft of the ftranger 
. who approaches it. In fact, what fubjeét can be fitter for the 
imagination of a poet, or painter, than what is here difco- 
vered ? -—trees that feem almoft co-eval with the deluge; a 
ruftling wind, that ftill feems to groan in hoilow murmurs, 
through the clefts of the neighbouring rocks ; the plaintive 
found of a diftant waterfall, that rolls along over a {tony bot 
tom. Such is the firft appearance of this fcene of folitary fad~ 
nefs to the approaching traveller ; which, however, it is im- 
poffible to arrive at without a guide. At length, having de- 
fcended a mountain, and purfued our way through a thick, 
wood, by difficult and fteepy ways, we arrive at the monaftery, 
which to the fpectator appears, at firft view, acave buried ina 
rock. Within this, however, there is a {quare, planted with 
fruit-trees ; near this, a place that ferves for kitchen, bake- 
houfe, cellars, and other offices belonging to a convent. 

This abbey, entitled that of our Jady of La Trappe, was 
firft founded by the count of Rotrou, in the twelfth century, 
under the pontificate of Innocent JI. and in the reign of 
Lewis VII. king of France. He compleated this undertaking 
in.purfuance of a vow which he had made for having efcap 
fhipwreck. In order to perpetuate the memory of his efcape, 


he gave orders that the building fhould eternally reprefent a, 


fhip with its keel upward ; and this form it keeps to this day. 
Trappe, in the language of the country, fignifies a ftair 5 
and this convent has been fo called, becaufe, to enter it, we 
are obliged to defcend by feveral gloomy fteps of ftone, which, 
produce: 
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produce an inexpreflible awe in thofe unaccuftomed to the 


lace. 

For feveral- years after this abbey was built, it was remarks 
able for the aufterity and irreproachable condu& of its mem+ 
bers: in time, however, the irruptions of the Englith, the 


- fury of the civil wars, and the natural propention of mankind 


to evil, reduced it, from its primitive fimplicity and piety, to 
a place of wild diforder and vicious retreat from punifhment. 

Thus, from having been a place of pious example to the 
country round, it became noted for its impieties and its de- 
baucheries. ‘The religious it contained were only religious in 
name: hunting, and ftill more profane amufements, were 
their only occupation ; and the increafe of their crimes awa 
kened, in the breafts of the magiftrates, an intention to ex- 
tirpate a fet of men who had retired from the world, only to 
avoid the punifhment and infamy due to their vices, and'to 
practife them in fecret with impunity. 

This was the fituation of affairs in this convent when the 
famous abbé Rance came to make it a retreat for his piety and 
defpair. This gentleman was originally poffefled of a large 
fortune, and all the talents that could excite to the enjoyment 
of it. He had fallen in love with the beautiful madame Monts 
bazzon, from whom he received a mutual return of paffion : 
but her unfortunate death, at the time when he expected to 
poflefs the choiceft and moft valued of all terreftrial bleffings, 
at once interrupted his happinefs, and deftroyed his tafte for 
the world. No efforts made by himfelf, no arts ufed by his 
friends, could eradicate his lafting paffion ; like a fire pent up 
in a fubterraneous cavern, it burft its boundaries, and gathered 
ftrength from oppofition: even time, that often diminifhes our 
acuteft pains, only ferved to make his grief the ftronger. It 
was in the gloomy feverity of the moft auftere religious difci- 
pline that he was refolved to bury his paffion. ‘To this fright- 
ful folitude he retired, to converfe with heaven, and to forget 
that world which only afforded him a renewal of pain. He 
therefore gave up his large poffeffions, and eftablifhed here a 
new order. An eternal filence is the firft injunction of their 
difcipline : fo ftrongly was their founder refolved upon this, 
that he affured his pious brothers that it was as great a fin to 
fpeak as to blafpheme: their language, therefore, confifts rae 
ther in figns than words. If they are ever obliged to violate 
the rigours of this inftitution, they fpeak as few words as pof- 
fible, and thofe only juft neceflary for communication. So 
ignorant are they of each others mutual concerns, that we are 
informed two brothers lived together in this folitude for feveral 
years, without knowing each other. At length, one of them, 

upon 
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upon his death-bed, informed the father abbot, that he had 
left a brother in the world, for whofe fafety and falvation onl 

he was folicitous ; and that this-idea came acrofs him now in 
the hour of death, and in fome-meafure abated the fervour of 
his devotions. __ 

The father abbot, who knew the fecret, brought both the 
brothers together ; and the furvivor, with tears of joy, took 
leave of his friend, who had thus reached the goal before 
him. 

In whatever place they meet, they only incline the head 
without fpeaking : their falutations of greater folemnity are 
referved only for the abbot, and ftrangers who come to vifit the 
monaftery. They abftain from all food but pulfe, roots and 
lettuces, and brown bread. Their drink is water, and th 
are denied wine, even in the infirmary. ‘They go to bed in 


fummer at eight o’clock, and in winter at feven. ‘They always » 


rife at two o’clock in the morning to mattins ; which laft two 
hours and a half. They work, every day, three hours anda 
half in the morning, and as many after dinner. Befides this, 
they are employed in the domeftic offices, in writing the books 
for the church, in binding others, turning, and grinding their 
corn. 

At feven they all retire to their beds ; which are only boards, 
with a bolfter made of ftraw ; and they are never permitted to 
undrefs, The fick, who are not even allowed a phyfician, are 
always obliged to rife at three o’clock in the afternoon, to go 
_ to evening prayers with the reft of the community. They are 

not permitted to take broths, or other refrefhing things, except 
in cafes of the utmoft extremity. ‘They go to chapel,. bearing 
upon feme of the other brethren ; and, in that. fituation, re- 
ceive the aft rites of the church. When they have thus pre- 
pared for death, they are laid along upon a pallet of ftraw, and 
in that hour of agony they fhew. inftances of heroic piety but 
little known among mankind. All ftrangers are received by a 
porter, who is a member of the community, and who, after 
declining his head, and faying a prayer, goes to inform the 
father abbot of their arrival. The abbot humbles himfelf before 
the ftrangers in the fame manner as the porter, and conduds 
them to the church, prefents them with holy water, and fhews 
them their apartment. During their repaft, which is always 
fimple, there is read a portion of fome pious book, fuch as the 
Imitation of Jefus Chrift ; and round feveral parts of the walls 
are poems written by the religious themfelves, tending to for- 
tify them in their refolutions, and to exalt their piety ; a tran{- 
lation of one of them will ferve as a fample. ot 
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Letters from a Gentleman in Africa. 
«A fetw poor herbs, with bread and falt, 
| For our repaft are giv'n: . , 
What food can holy hermits want, 
Whofe hearts are filld with beav'n ?: 





enmemenens 


To the Ep1ror of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


§ I know you pride yourfelf upon prefenting your friends 

and the public with more original pieces.than are to be 
jurnifhed by any other periodical publication, I leave you at 
liberty to infert the inclofed letters, which I have lately re- 
ceived from a gentleman, who. is now on his travels in Africa, 
folely in purfuit of natural-hiftory : the productions of this 
part of the globe are very imperfectly known here, and I can 
aflure you, that every information of my correfpondent may he 


nded upon. 
ner “ APYREXTA. 
LETTER TI, 


SIR, Dated from Sierra Lionne, June 22. 

HAVE long been in hopes that fome difeovery in the mine- 
I ral kingdom would have given me a much better excufe for 
addrefling you than [can at.prefent urge. 

I have been much difappointed. ‘The coaft, as far as I have 
feen of it, does not promife any:variety of metals ; even very 
few foffils are to be found. 

For about fixty leagues extent.upon the coaft, the cliffs con- 
fit of red earth, gravel, rocks mixed with mica, much refem- 
bling the Scotch granite and :red rocks; honeycombed, and 
irregular, like the clinkers, or flag, left in furnaces when the 
coals are confumed.. VPua ! a 

Thefe rocks feem as if they -had once been in a liquid ftate, 
or fufed by heat. They are filled, in many places, with fmall 
red ftones and pebbles, ;and pieces of loaditone, which we 
fometimes find poffeffed with a tolerable degree of magnetical 
virtue. In fome places thefe rocks appear replete with iron 
ore, which probably has once been in a liquid ftate, as im- 
menfe maffes of the granite rock are cemented together by it. - 

Nature does not feem to have indulged herfelf in many freaks 
with the ftones and pebbles : the folitary fhores wear one uni- 
form dull appearance, either of granite-rocks or large maffes 
of iron-ore. It is certain that iron abounds in the interior parts, 
as the natives make all their own inftruments of it ; and, I 
will anfwer for it, they do not venture far under ground in 
fearch of it. Here is very little fpar to be feen amongit the 

Vou, Ik. _ - pebbles, . 
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pebbles, and none of thofe variegated ‘pebbles, belemnites, in. 
cruftations, &c. which are fo amuting upon the Englith thores, 
A confiderable black trader here has got fome kind of {par 
which is very white. It does not break in particular forms, but 
like flint-glafs, and cuts glafs like a diamond. He received jt 
from fome interior part, and at firft entertained hopes of ifs 
being a precious ftone. I have juft got a {pecimen. . 
The Plantane Ifles are very low, and the foil is almof en. 
tirely fand. ‘They abound with many of the iron-rocks, an 
likewife others of the fame colour, but as foft as half-bur 
brick. Thefe feem compofed of red-oker and fand. [idee 
found in many of them he!low cylinders of a rather more’ fire 
fubftance than the other parts of the rock ; but yet fo liabigt 











break, that I have not, for want of a very convenient convey. 
ance, been able to get one home perfe&. In the fand amon 
‘thefe rocks, I have found red, yellow, and white, ochre; ee 
two firft of bright colours ; many tons of which might be pro- 
cured at thofe iflands. 

A great diftance up the river Shirbro there is found a white 
ochre or clay, which the women ufe in painting their faces;- 
but | have not yet-been able to-procure a {fpecimen. There is 
very little pure clay in the country ;. perhaps none that is not 
mixed with one half or two-thirds of fand. is 

I know my remarks on this branch are crude and unimpott- 
cant. You? have! then, fir, a ftrong proof that I entertain a- 
‘great opinion..nfyour candour and abilities : the former .will . 
induce you to excufe my inaccuracies ; the latter enable you; 
-and I have:no doubt your goodnefs will prompt you to give me 
the beft advice, how I may profit by the prefent opportunity of 
‘inveftigating the minerals and ‘foflils of the coaft. 





LETTER II. 


Dated from Benfe Yland, Fune 26. 


_The minerals and foffils of this part of the coaft, I appre- 
-hend, will not afford much interefting matter to naturalifts. 
The Mahometan blacks fometimes bring pigces of gold fhaped 
fomewhat like rings, and by the traders called country rings. 
They are made of very pure metal and very thin, and of fizes 
from the value of one pound to fix or eight pounds fterling. > 

The women hang them upon their breaits and thofe of the 
young girls which attend them. ‘The men travel into the 
very heart of the continent ; of which they give fuch imperfe& 
defcriptions, that we cannot learn where the metal is found. 
I have obferved at the Bananas, where I chiefly refide, and at 
other places, amongft the granite and red rocks, many round 
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nodules of ftone, from the bignefs of a man’s head, to ten 
times the fize. “Thefe feem compofed of cdats formed over one 
another ; but they are not fo hard as the other rocks. 

Some fandy bays at the Plartane Ifles abound with fand ; 
each grain as big as apea. The fandy bays at the Bananas 

ield much to our fteps, and the breaking of the furface caufes 
a harfu noife, much refembling that made by walking in-the 
fnow, but much more creaking and difagreeable ; which fets 
my teeth fo much on-edge, that 1 am obliged to avoid walking 
over them, though it would otherwife be at fome tiines a plea- 
fant exercife. ; ; 

The afore-mentioned fands are very white ; but the fand 
upon one of the Turtle Iflands is as white as the whiteft mar- 
ble. 

Such-an expedition as mire is attended with great expence, 
and greater difficulties : 1 am now well acquainted with the 
principal, and with to make the utmoft advantages of the op- 
portunity, while in my grafp. 
~ Pertinent enquiries and inftru@ions from the curious will 


‘enable me to fatisfy them in many points, which may elfe re- 


main unknown or doubtful to the prefent generation: I am, 
therefore, folicitous to increafe my correfpondence. I fhall be 
happy to anfwer every querift ; and therefore, if any of your 
acquamntance have any doubts to afcertain, I fhall endeavour to 
fatisfy their curiofity. 

I wifh there were a fociety eftablifhed in London for the en- 
couragement of natural-hiflory only ; I would contribute to 
the utmoft of my abilities. Canit not bedone? Many young 
naturalifts are ftarting up: a good nurfery feems the only thing 
wanting, to make the Englifh excel -in this as well as the other, 
{ciences. ’ 


LETTER II, 


_ Dated from Bananas, Fuly 19. 


I cannot by this opportunity make many additions to my 
former obfervations. “Che late rainy feafon has been the {e- 
vereft known by the oldeft inhabitants. My thatched houfe is 
fo miferably put together, that i have had little to do but to 


contend with the wind and rain, to preferve my books, cabi- 


nets, and other moveables, from perifhing with wet and con- 
fequent vermine. ‘The myriads of deftructive infects we have 
to contend with will fcarce be conceived trom the moift accu- 
rate account. Our houfes {warm with varieties of ants, cock- 
roaches, fpiders, wafps, and. other infeéts, lizards, rats, 


fnakes, &e. 
K 2 We 
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We give fpiders and lizards free quarter : the former deft 
the greater part of our wroublefome infeéts, and the lizards de. 
ftroy both them and the fpiders promifcuoufly. The rats nog 
only do us incredible mifchief, but bring the fnakes amon 
us, who prey upon them. I have had fnakes here, with foun 
teen fowls eggs in them, and half a dozen rats. We have the 
lobfter-fpider, and terrible tarantulas, which we dread as much 
as fnakes. Without frequently fhifting our moveables, we 
fhould be over-run with them. \ 

I begin, however, to think the bite of the tarantula of no 
very great confequence. I had a flave bit with one vefterday:; 
the place did not fwell ; but the man pretended, and 1 believe 
only pretended, great pain; and that, to avoid working. The 
negroes I take to be the worft beings of human form; the mof 
lazy, diffolute; and vicious. The flaves are, in general, the 


outcaft of this corrupt fociety. Guefs, then, what worthlefs 
wretches I am among. 





‘To the EpiToR of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 
On Reurcion and CiviLization, &e, 


“¢ There are affiiétions. for cur good, temptations for cur trial, dif- 
ficulties for our exercife, and employments for our powers and 
"graces: but the tendency of religion is to recover the foundnef, 
‘ and fupply the defeéts, of nature ; to beautify and adorn the joul 
Y man with all thofe virtues which accomplifh him for a regular 

ife, and for a happy end.” WHICHCOTE. 


“© No greater fervice can be done to religion, than to make true, 
wije, and honcurable reprefentations of it , fuch as fhew it tobe 
agreeable to the moral perfections of God, and the nature, reafn, 
and neceffity, of things.” JEFFERY. 


N confidering the thoughts of your correfpondent, Caro, 

on the fubject of civilization, (fee p. 518. of vol. 1.) 

I could not help obferving, that all the appearance of argu- 
ment, which he has brought againft it, is very fimilar to what 
the enemies of religion have brought againft its higheft degree 
of perfeQ@ion, Chriftianity itfelf, and to what fanatics and ene 
thuftafts of all ages have brought againft every confiderable im- 


provement in human acquifitions. ‘The man that is prejudiced: 


againft religion will tell you, that Chriftianity has contributed 
to the clouding and enflaving of the underftanding, to the 


fpreading of ‘diilenfions and animiofities in fociety, beyond any’ 


religion known to the heathen world; and he will fupport his 
alfertions 
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dfertions by the teftimonies of the beft hiftorians of every eoun- 
try where it has prevailed ; but an examination into fas will 
demonttratively- prove, that it is not to the genius or fpirit of 
Chriftianity that thefe effects are in any wife to be attributed 5 
that being friendly, in the higheft degree, to humanity, fiace 
jts whole tendency is, as my motto has it, ‘‘ to recover the 
foundnets, and fupply the defects, of nature ; to beautify and 
adorn the foul of man with all thofe virtues which accomplifh 
him for a regular life, and for a happy end.” 

To what, then, fhall we attribute effets fo notorious, that 
have contributed to the fubverfion of fo good a caufe, but to 
the introduction of worldly policy into religion, whereby: it 
has been made an engine of ftate, and to a zeal without know- 
ledge, wherein the corrupted paflions and affections of our na~ 
ture, inftead of being reformed, purified, and rendered amia- 
ble, have at length been only transformed, ftill remaining un- 
der the influence of a capricious unre¢tified. will, or converted 
to the purpofes of ambition and vain-glory, or fuperftition and 
idolatry, to the increafe of human deformity, and its conftant 
attendant, human mifery ? 

But, when I fpeak of human mifery as being the attendant 
on-human deformity, I fpeak with refpeét to a general view of 
fociety, and am confident that the truth of hiftory, from father 
Adam’s.time to the prefent moment, will bear me out. Yet, 
when we take a view of the ftate of individuals, it is no lefs 
certain that their unhappinefs is apparently increafed here, by 
virtue of fympathy with the diftrefles that encompafs them, to 
which the beft men ever have been, and ever will (in the pre- 
fent ftate of the world) be fubje&ed, and with which, from 
the very nature of goodnefs, they cannot but be moft tenderly 
affected. a 

If it be afked, how thefe effects are reconcileable with the 
permiffion of a firft, all-powerful, wife, and good Caufe? I 
can only anfwer, that they appear to arife from our abufe of 
that degree of free-agency that is granted us, without 
which we fhould have been mere machines, unaccountable for 
actions ; and, from this view of the cafe, all the futferings we 
are fubjected to may: ultimately operate to our correction, in- 
formation, and reétification; to a fitnefs for our glorification 
and final confummation, in fuch a degree of happinefs as will 
abundantly counterbalance the pains and anxietics of our fhort 
probationary ftate, and manifeft to us that God is indeed good, 
and intitled to our love and adoration. 

- Similar to the arguments brought againft religion, with re- 
fpe&t to their: futility, are thofe of your (in fome refpedcts in- 
genious) correspondent, Caro, on civilization : he tells us, 

in 
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in his chofen motto from Roufleau, that they were “ hap 
times when men inhabited the woods and fed on acorns,” Ps 
having nothing to lofe, had nothing to fear; and h —_ 
have added, gratified the-grofler appetites and affecti sa 
out reitraint ; for this laft has moftly, if not dun te 
eget =e i uncultivated ftate of fociety ; whee 
is, viewed in all its circ j . 
is poflible to an exchange of ace ee 
oa ge of the human to mere animal nat 
vhere the pains of anticipation are annihilated by the al 
tion of hope and fear, and the proper regulation ‘ai ex reif nel 
the human faculties and induftry are to yield to the i METH 
blind inftinctive appetites and paflions. an 
Indeed, Mr. Editor, it is to lead us back, in its conk 
quences, from our prefent ftate of civilization ‘an the Pe . 
the Otaheiteans firft, and of cannibals in its progrefs.s a ’ 
by, to avoid being kept on bread and water in > cifen ‘the 
worft ilate we are at prefent fubjeced to,) we mea an 


Jeged to Jive on what we ¢ i t 
° fe Can sind on the rees i 1 
f re sin the woods, and ; 


. a the rivulets freely ; and, zs the ultimate confequence 
of the plan, to murder each other for better fuftenance: but, I 
believe, few or none of your readers will incli > chang 

. j incline to the change 
even fo much as to try the experiment. 


ce . a . : 
In civilized countries (we are told) a great majority of © 


mankind are illiterate paupers, mere flaves to the minority, and 
have little elie than rags and wretchednefs.” The re a wes 
tion is but too true, I grant ; but how is it to be ae 
not by promoting greater ignorance and indolence, and a 
tinGiion of all jult fentiments of religion, (which Roufleau’s 
plan would lead to,) but rather by promoting, to the ncmol 
that moft juft and amiable degree of civilization which Chrifti- 
anity inculcates, of teaching each other as brethren, and by 
diffufing light and knowledge in the world, correcting the b : 
barous propenfities of degenerated nature. And noverith Gland 
ing the wretched reprefentation that your correfpondent iv f 
the itate of the lower orders of men in what aie calied ili od 
countries, 1 cannot fee how the evils complained of sean 
placed to the account of civilization, but rather to the defeRs 
of civilization. For inftance.: Scotland ranked among the aa 
vilized countries of Europe before-the breaking of - clans, 
when the greater part of the people were the moft miferable of 
flaves, at the difpofal of their lords, as was formerly the cafe 
in this kingdom and moft parts of Europe, and continues to 


be the unhappy fituation of Poland. But this was feen, by 


“ee ichprovement of knowledge, to be a great defect in the ci- 
pie an of that_country 3 and, in order to promote liberty, 
the enlargement or the underftanding, and induftry, the power 
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fof keeping fuch a number of their fellow-creatures in''a favage 
ftate of flavifh dependence was taken from the chieftains;or 
lords of the foil ; whereby lands that lay wafte have been.fo im- 
proved as to produce manifold what they did before; {chools 


. have been erected, the underftanding has been informed,. ma- 


nufactories have been eftablifhed, people that ufed to go aimoft 
naked, and live little or nothing better than their lord’s cattle, 
and in fome refpects not fo well, are clothed, and from induf- 
try and the increafed value of their labour, inftead of teeding on 
“ acorns and water,” or four whey and oatmeal, they now eat 
wheaten-bread, mutton, pork, and drink good wine and beer ; 
not to mention, Mr. Editor, their fmoking alfo good tobacco 
into the bargain, and being more cleanly and politein their 
manners: and, while they do thefe things with gratitude.and 
thankfulnefs to the fupreme Giver, I think the change is: in- 
titled to be called an improvement.in civilization, and a pfo- 
portionate increafe of the happinefs of their conditions - > 

Lam aware that there is ftill a great deal of mifery in Scot- 
land; that the inhabitants emigrate faft to America; and.that 
many, by a too enterprizing fpirit, have involved themfelves 
in difficulties at home: but the tirft is in part owing to their 
enlarged profpeéts of yet farther mending their condition, and 
to their being become more fenfible of their oppreflions, and 
not to their increafe on the whole by any means, but to the in- 
creafe of their fenfibility, and difcernment of their own intereft ; 
and the laft proceeds from too ardent a fpirit of emulation for 
improving their circumftances beyond their abilities to accom- 
plifh. But thefe errors are productive of their own natural cor- 
rection, and Jeave, with all their alloys, in poileffion and prof- 
pect, a great balance, on the whole, in favour of the improved 
ftate of civilization in that country. 

The increafe of. civilization, with a proportionate degree of 
happinefs in Scotland, is only mentioned as an inftance in 
point of argument that is near at home, and which might be 
purfued in abundance of others throughout Europe, fufiicient 
to fill a large treatife, rather than a {mall eflay on this fubject, 
if it were in any wife neceflary. .But, as the inhabitanis 
of thofe parts of the wilds of America, where they. chiefly 
live by war and hunting, feem to be wirat Roufleau and | 
your correfpondent particularly aim to, put in contraft with the 
inhabitants of this ifle, let us juit take a concile view of their 
re{pective conditions, The Indians live a wandering life, in 
little focieties, hid in ‘the impenetrable and almott boundlefs 
forefts of America, without arts, riches, or luxury, the inftru- 
ments of fubjection in polifhed focieties. An Indian has no 
means of rendering himielf confiderable among his brethren, 

but 
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‘but either by fome diftinguifhing fuperiority of his 
‘frame, ora oe thare of knowledge acquired by age and ey. 
“perience. hey have all the fame kind of education, and are 
much on an equality, and defire to remain fo. Liberty, there. 
fore, is the prevailing paffion of the Indians ; and their 99. 
vernment, under the influence of this fentiment, is as well fe. 
.cured as by the wifeft political regulations. They are very far 
‘however, from defpifing all forts of authority ; they are atten. 
tive to the voice of that wifdom which experience has conferred 
on the aged, and they chufe for their chiefs fuch, in whofe ya. 
Jour and military addrefs they have learned to repote their con. 
fidence : but the power of their chiefs is sather perfuafive than 
coercive ; they are rather reverenced as fathers, than feared ag: 
monarchs. Age, with the Indians, is fuppofed to teach expe. 
rience, and experience is the only fource of knowledge amon 
‘a barbarous people. Next, theretore, to their chiefs are the 
elders, who may be regarded as forming a kind of ariftocr 
‘or affifting-counfellors to their chiefs, in all important mat- 
ters. Their bufinefs is conduéted with a fimplicity that ma 
recal, to thofe acquainted with antiquity, a picture of the moh 
‘early ages of the world. Their orators exprefs themfelves ina 
bold. figurative ftile, ftronger than what refined or polithed na. 
tions can well bear, and with geftures equally violent, but of- 
ten extremely natural and expreilive. 

And thus far, I dare fay, Mr. Editor, we hall moft heartily 
agree in admiring the polity of thefe people : but, when we 
go a little farther, and confider their wandering life, their pre- 
carious fubfiftence, their conftant expofure to the extremities 
of weather, their being in’ themfelves flaves to the moft vio- 
lent paffions of cruelty and revenge, their barbarous fuperfti- 
tions and ceremonies, and the little rational confolation they 
can draw from the hopes of a future ftate, from their crude ex- 
travagant notions of religion, (if we admit, what the beft men 


of all ages have admitted, the neceffity of a fitnefs for divine © 


enjoyments, by the rectification and purification of difordered 
nature from the influence of malignant paffions,) we muft, as 
men and as Chriftians, regret that fo much good policy in their 
government fhould, in a manner, be loft to all the moft valuable 
purpofes of this life and the future, for want of civilization, 
the influence of right-reafon, and the fpirit of true religion, 
inftead of wifhing the civilized parts of the world degenerated 
again into the ferocious nature of the Indians, and. under the 
influence of Arefkoui,* or the god of war and cruelty. 
; ek » Now 
* Avetkoui is, according to the Indians notion, the god of battle, 
and.is invoked by them as the great god that prefides over their af- 


fatrs in war. 
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._ Now .to a view of the ftate of the inhabitants of this kingdom. 
It is granted, that there is a very great difproportion in their 
conditions, with refpect to property and education; but, in the 

ye of the law, all are equally intitled to Jiberty and protection: 
and, though the lord, rich commoner, or wealthy tradefman, 


-may riot in idlenefs, on the beft of the flour, wine, and oil, and 


“be cloathed with the fineft of the flax, as your correfpondent 


ae 


complains, yet it does not follow from thence that be enjoys 
more real happinefs than the labourer, who earns but fix shillings 
a week, and has perhaps forty fhillings or three pounds per an- 
num, in rent and taxes, to pay out of it. Every perfon, at all 
acquainted with the world, muft know, that happinefs is not the 
attendant on any particular condition of life, but is as frequently 
found in the cottage as in the palace; and feveral eflays'in your 
Ledger have exemplified it in theory very judicioufly. Ina 
civilized country there always has been, and probably always 


‘ will be, confiderable diverfity in the education, capacities, and 


circumftances, of its inhabitants ; and it is the bufinefs of good 
government and all good men to endeavour fo to harmonize this 
variety as to make it conducive to the good of the whole. No 
one wifhes better to the interefts of the poor than myfelf;, yet L 
am confident, from having been a fpectator of the fa@, that, in 
the manufacturing parts,of this kingdom in general, thofe poor 
artifans, that earn the moft money in the fhorteft time by their 
labour, are far from being more happy in their families and 
circumftances than thofe, who, with moderate application, earn 
alittle more’ than a fuftenance.. For, however defirable it 
might be to a philofophic mind, ‘to be able to dedicate one half 
of its time to rational improvements, yet the number with this 
bias is very fmall ; and the greater part of mankind,” if not well 
employed, will find themfelves il] employments; and this is the 
cafe with a very large part of the artifans that can get fufficient 
in three days to ferve the week, they dedicate four days thereof 
to diffipation. The plan, adopted by fir Ambrofé Crowley, for 
the government of his manufactory, in making’a provifion, out 
of the wages of all his artificers, for their comfortable {upport in 
age, illnefs, or accidents, does honour to his difcernment, hu- 
manity, and memory, and is highly worthy of imitation by the 
principal manufa¢turers in every civilized country. Jt is much 
to be wifhed, that perfons of very affluent fortunes could be 
excited or obliged to employ thofe fortunes in trade;'the’ promo+ 
tion of religion, arts, {ciences, agriculture, or public inftitu- 
tions, that might afford a fuitable provifion for the ingenious, 
induftrious, and contemplative, of every clafs, that are difpofed 


tofill up the ftations of ufeful members of fociety. “Fhat there 


isnot fuch a regulation I attribute to an impolitic extent of li- 
Vou. Il. L berty, 
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berty, and that defe& of civilization which renders the manty g 
prey to a few interefted individuals: In the ancient civilized 
republics this policy was attended to: but in the prefent imper- 
fect ftate of civilization, with us, (though fuperior to moft in the 
world,) the law obliges every parifh in the kingdom to provide 
the abfolute neceflaries for every pauper within its jurifdition, 
if the parties are not in a condition to provide for themfelves, 
And, as to the generofity of creditors, I believe it is not tobe 
parallelled by ed people*now exifting, ‘or that have preceded, 
in the world, efpecially in the higher ranks of the tradin 
community, wherein a too great indulgence on this hand has 
been an encouragement to a falfe policy and difhonefty, highly 
detrimental to both the general and particular intereit. — On 
the whole, notwithftanding the ftrong affection that the Indians 
bear to.each other, and their making a kind of common ftock 
of all they poflefs, yet they'go through incredible hardfhips, and 
can hardly be placed upon an equality with our paupers: nei- 
ther are encumbered with property, and the fuftenance of the 
latter is far lefs precarious than that of the former. And, al- 
though I very much difagree with Cato, in refpect to the idea 
of natural right, I moft cordially agree, that there is abundant’ 
reafon for caution againft arrogance and oppreflion among thofe 
who unmeritedly poffefs a larger fhare of the bleffings of life; 


for pridé does not become man, and is very expreffively fatyrized 
by the poet, where he fays, 


What the weak head with ftrongeft bias rules 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of ‘fools. 
Whatever nature hasin worth deny’dy 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride: 
Lor, as in bodies, fo, in fouls,. we find, 
what want's in blocd and fpirits, fwell’d with wind: 
Pride, where wit fails, fieps into our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of fenfe. 
Zh once right reafon drives that cloud away, 
ruth breaks upon us with refifilefs day. 
Trufi not yourjelf; but, your defeéts to know, 
Make ufe of ev'ry friend — ana ev'ry foe. Pore. 

The only equitable and reafonable way of reconciling the 
great difference we find amongft mankind here, is, in the belief 
of a future flate, and that doctrine of Chriftianity which teaches 
that we are here only on a probationary ftewardfhip, and fhall, 
in the end, be judged by a righteous and juft Judge, who is 
equal in-all his ways, and will decide according to wifdom and 
goodnefs, without re(pect to perfons. Even in the heathen 
world, it has-been matters of much fpetulation, which was the 
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hara&ter, the emperor Marcus Aurelius, one of the 

pe aable names in Roman ftory, who poflefled a mind 
fi nified with wifdom and humanity above the intoxications of 
= higheft degree of earthly power and affluence, or Epictetus, 
a poor flave, iubjeéted to the greateft endurable miferies of po- 
oe and tyranny, but who bore them with a dignity and re- 
fignation that fhewed a victory of mind over the worft of adver- 
fities: and, though general obfervation has rather decided it as 
a mark of the fuperior mind to fuftain affluence and power with 
race and true magnanimity, yet, in this inftance, the light 
Phriftianity has thrown on the fubject feems to have given the 
alm to the poor flave, whofe writings and fufferings are an 
oaks of dignity and excellence the neareft to moral perfection 
of any thing the heathen world has produced. A fenfible writer 


obferves, ‘© Truth, love, and greatnefs, are the fame in heaven 


; but it isa conftant obfervation, among men of the 
epee that the meaneft fpirits are beft. pleafed with ae 
dominion, refpeét of perfons, and prerogatives of beer " t 
is not among the leaft of the advantages of adverfity, that 
it makes a juft and nice difcrimination between acquaintance 
and friends, which we have feldom ve enough to make in 
affluence. Thofe, that feek to gratify their own ambition of 
intereft, will only pay their court to you while you ftand in the 
world’s funthine, and will forfake you as foon as you are remo- 
ved into the fhade. But no man vifits a hermitage but for the 
fake of the htrmit. So that I do not know, Mr. Editor, but 
that adverfities may be placed among the bleflings even of this 
life, befides proving profitable as a preparative for vy! next : 
one thing, however, is pretty certain, that there are * in- 
ftances of a great character that, has not pafled through a large 
fhare of their difcipline. ‘Therefore, let us endeavour to per- 
fuade men of the truth, in all things we write or {peak of, and 
prefer it to women, the king, riches, power, honour, or wine; 
(but not to think degradingly of thefe, by any means). Then, 
when atheifts would deprive the world of a ‘creator, father, 
and fuperintendent, inthe denial of God and his attributes, we 
fhall be ready to demonftrate his exiftence; when deifts ard 
{peak againft revelation, and would perfuade us that our faculties 
and perceptions all deceive us, and that we have no way or 
means of judging concerning the exiftence of a God, or a reve- 
lation from him, we fhould be ready to fhew forth the reafona- 
blenefs of revelation, as confiftent with that apparent power 
and wifdom that is demonftrable throughout univerfal nature, 
and from its own intrinfic evidence, as being worthy ofa boing 
of perieA wifdom, power, and goodnefs, to provutt 3 ae 
wile to prefent, in the cleareft point of view, the teftimonies o 

L2 antiquity, 
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antiquity, from miracles, fufferings, and reafonable argumen. 
tation, in its favour, together with the evidence to be found ig 
our own minds, bearing witnefs to it; remembering the decla. 
ration of fcripture, that he that is obedient to the ree 
of the fupreme Lord, will know fufficient of his do&trine, 
When fanatics and enthufiafts make too free with the name 
of the fupreme Being, and would perfuade us that declamation, 
confufion, abfurdity, and the diftortions of nature, are infpira. 
tion, perfpicuity, grace, and truth, and that it is dangerous to 
reafon againft their heated reveries, let us endeavour to convince 
them, that what is moft fpiritual is moft rational ; and that n6 
people have ever been againit reafon, but when the evidence of 
reafon has been againft them ; and that, in fuch matters as the 
have a clear underftanding of themfelves, they will be likely to 
convey a clear idea thereof to others; and their teitimony, of 
what is true, juft, and proper, delivered in a becoming tem 
of mind, sad with that reverence and modefty which fhould 
always accompany the ufe of the fupreme Name, will never 
ftand in need of apologies to any fociety of found intelleés, 
And, laftly, when the advocates for barbarifm and iznorance 
write againft the laws, literature, civilization, trade, arts, fciens 
ces, manufactures, and commerce, of their country, let us 
endeavour to perfuade them to learn one of the feven wife fayings 
of the Grecian fages, wz. “* Know THYSELF.” And like- 
wife that they would employ their time better, in acquirin 
proper diftinctions between the ufe and abufe of things; an 
that to argue from the abufe, againft the ufe, of any thing, is 
a kind of reafoning unworthy of man; and that it is ftill more 
fo, to argue, from the abufe, for the annihilation of fome of the 
moft ornamental and ufeful attainments of our nature. Let us, 
therefore, endeavour to correct the abufes, and promote the ules, 
of civilization, riches, arts, fciences, and all human acquifitions, fo 
as that, by the favour of divine Providence, they may not only 
tend to our advantage in this life, but affift us in making a fuit- 
able preparation for the next, by leading us to worthy concep- 
tions and humble adoration of the fupreme Father of us all, the 
fountain of every excellence and perfection. 


JAMES FIT'Z-THOMAS. 
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This Day is publifhed, SOMETHING NEW, 53: 
Pride be for printing, in the MonrHiy Leper, 


without {ub{cription, an entire néw work, on an ‘entire 
‘lan, never before attempted, nor perhaps thought of or con- 
ved, by any author or bookieller whatever, a fuccin® — 
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of a world of worlds, lately difcovered in ONE WORLD, the com- 
iling of which will coft a world of pains ; and it is propofed 
to be publifhed every month, or not fo often, as the hiftorian’s 
maggot may bite, in a world of numbers, in your truly enter- 
taining and inftructive Ledger, for the information, benefit, 
and amufement, of every gentle, learned and unlearned, cour- 
teous and candid, reader, of every world. 

To the perfecting of this amazing, ingenious, and elaborate, 
work, profound fages and philofophers, with the wits and wit~ 
lings of every age and denomination in the world, are humbly 
defired to affift; for which they fhall be entitled to eminent 
feats, (at the author’s difpofal, referving the higheft for him- 
felf,) belonging to the republic of letters, in the temple of 
fame, and be more than immortalized for their generous labours. 

This mighty work, far furpaffing all others, is dedicated, by 
ermiffion, and in all humility with /ubmiffion, to the ancient, 
mighty, potent, and illuftrious, prince, vulgarly called Time, 
who was born before Adam, and will endure till all his pofterity 
fhall make their exit, when he fhall not die, but, to ufe the 
learned emphatical term of philofophers, fhall be fwallowed up 
by hisfucceflor, Erernity. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The do€trine of the plurality of worlds, of which the learned 
and ingenious moniteur Fontenelle has treated fo largely, ele. 
gantly, and philofophically, in his Dialagues for the entertain« 
ment of /adies and gentlemen, is no more doubted of, by moft of 
the literati, than a plurality of ecclefiaftical benefices in the 
univerfal church, though they are not alike capable of proof, 
becaufe philofophy (as Archimedes is no more, and his art loft) 
cannot yet invent a ladder long enough to reach them, nor an 
engine to move and weigh them, or a profound learned bifhop 
and philofopher, well known for his demonftrations, would ere 
now, doubtlefs, have demonftrated them. We, without at- 
tempting to determine whether there are Jakes, volcanes, or 
mountains, in the moon, or whether any of the planets are inha- 
bited, or whether the fixed ftars are funs, placed in the center 
of a planetary fyftem of their own, fhall humbly attempt to 
demonitrate, by irrefragable proofs, that there is a plurality of 
worlds, diftinguifhed by different names and charaéters, no leis 
peculiar, in this planet which we inhabit. We fhall, in the 
firft place, give our readers a catalogue of them, and then pro- 
ceed to a natural and artificial hiftory of their climates, foil, 
temperature, productions, and manufactures, with the princi- 
ples, manners, and cuftoms, of their inhabitants, not omitting 
the religion of fuch as have any. And we fhall. divide — 

wor 
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work and hiftory under the following heads and tails: The 
learned world and the unlearned world, the trading world and the 
mercantile world, the bufy world and the idle world, the maritime 
world and the earthly world, the military world and the medjeq] 
world, the civilized worldand the uncivilized world, the Chriftiay 
world and the heathen world, the antiquarian world may the 
Safvisnable or polite world, the clerical world and the Jaical world, 
the secial warld and the reclufe world, the thinking world and the 
unthinking world, the theatrical world and the gaping world, with 


a world of other worlds, too tedious to enumerate. Inthe | 


courfe of this work, due notice will be taken of the difcoveries, 
both ancient and modern, of philofophers, travellers, hiftorians, 
naturalifts, antiquarians, &c. &c. and no pains hall be {pared 
to make it rival every other work in the univerfe. 
N. B. As this work is determined already to be comprized ing 
world of numbers, if it fhould exceed that number, the author 
engages to deliver the remainder gratis ; and whoever fhall not 
approve the firft number, after perufing it, fhall be at liberty to 
return it gratis, or otherwife difpofe of it, at their pleafure; 
PROVIDED ALWAYS, that they will give fecurity that it thall 
not be put to any private or public vile ufe ; neither to wrapup 
pafiry, or be made the vehicle of conveying /nuff, peppersufalt, 
or any kind of commodity from chandlers fbops. No plates wiil 
be given with this work, becaufe no artiit can be found that is 
capable of etching out or engraving the principal charaers, 
which will be verbally delineated in it. ‘The work will not be 
entered at Stationers-Hall, yet whoever prefumes to pirate it 
may be profecuted to the utmoft rigour of the laws refpecting 
literary property, which are, or fhall hereafter be, made, 


To the ancient, high, mighty, and illuftrious, Prince, TIME. 


HOU art reprefented in the form of an angel, having 
wings to denote thy fwift flight, and an hour-glafs to 
fhew thy fteady uniform progreffion. 

Every dial tells us that tempus fugit. Thou makeft up mo- 
ments, minutes, hours, days, months, and years: by thy aid 
we compute every thing, and divide life into feveral ftages. 

Thou haft been, under Providence, the caufe of every event 
in the world: thou haft raifed and deftroyed empires, fet up 
and pulled down princes, revealed fecrets, brought to light the 
hidden things of darknefs, and haft buried in oblivion things 
which were once known. 

The inhabitants of every world, who are made up of contra- 
dictions, (which the wit of every one attempts in vain to recon- 
cile,) and wao can fcarcely agree about any thing elfe, do yet 
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Dedication. — 84 
ree in acknowledging that thou art’ precious, while they as 
nerally agree in treating thee as if thou wert vile. 

We complain of thy fwift motion, and yet call thee lazy-paced; 
and attempt, by “every method which a licencious fancy can 
fuggeft, ‘* to lath thy ling’ring moments into fpeed.” 

We implore thy aid, and yet neglect to improve by it wiicn 
thou offereft it; nor are we of any thing more prodigal than of 
thy favours, which, once loft, are never to be regained. 

We trifle with thee through life, and yet part with thee re- 


| Jutantly at death : commend thee as our greateft friend, and 

_ yfe thee as if thou wert our moft potent foc. Few, very few, 
| fuffer thy days to teach them wifdom. ‘Thou holdeft forth to 
| ysle&tures of prudence early in the morning of life, pointeft 





with thy hand to us:all the day long, but we feldom attend to 
thee till the Jate evening of age or the twilight of death, when it 
may be ‘too late to ‘profit by thy counfel. [ot of 

Thou haft given birth to all legiflators, philofophers, hifto- 
rians, poets, to peor Robinfon Crufoe, Tom Thumb, and to 
me. Heroes and conquerors, ** dreft up in a little brief autho~ 
rity, have played fuch fantaftic tricks before high heaven as 
made the angels weep’:” thou allowedft them to “ ftrut their: 
hour upon the ftage,” then didft let the curtain fall, badeft them 
retire into the thades beneath, and permittedft new’ races to” 
fucceed them. I $34 Ww 

To thee, illuftrious prince, we dedicate, in all humility, 
the following work, (which by thy aid was compofed, and ‘is 
now brought forth to public view,) who only canft determine 
the iffue of it and make its fate manifeft. Grant it thy patro- 
nage and protection, if it be worthy of furviving the day that 
givesit birth; if not, erafe it from thy regilter, .and bring forth 
fome other, that may be found to merit a place among thy re- 
cords, and be remembered till thou thyfelf fhalt be no more. 


=: The PREFACE, 
GenTLe READER, m | 


ISTORY, which leads us back fome thoufand years, to 

take a view of men, manners, and things, in. days of 
yore, and alfoinforms us of what has been, as well as of what 
has not been, tranfacted in our own times, is peculiarly enter- 
taining to the credulous reader, who has.the feweft doubts 
hanging about him, and can go on, through thick and thin, 
over fea and land, continents and iflands, from pole. to — 
pole, without {topping at a period in any page, to meafure 
how many degrees of probability any remarkabie ftory or narra- 
tive contains, It is to the good-natured, eafy, credulous, clafs 
(the number of which, happily for me, upon cafting up, would 
" be 
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be a thoufand times larger than that of the incredulous) that } 
intend to addrefs myfelf; and I thall endeavour to accommodate 
my hiftorical labours to their good feafe, and to entertain them 
with nothing that is common, or that does no: come under the 
appellation of the marvellous, fublime, or beautiful; for which 
urpofe, I have read Longinus ; Burke; lor¢ Kaimes; bithop 
omnes Martinus Scriblerus ; Don Quixcit: ; Swift’s Hitt 
of amazing Giants and no lefs amazing Pigmies; with the mog 
celebrated voyages and trayels ; St. Auguitin, who fays, De 
Givitate, 1. 16. ¢. 8. ‘© I actually faw, in the fouthern provinces 
of Ethiopia, a people who had but one eye, aad thac was in the 
¢middle of their foreheads ;” the good bifhop Simon \ajolus, 
who faw another people; on the frontiers of Ethiopia, who have 
no voices, but whiftle, and whofe chins are: fo: fharp that one 
would take them for the tip of the head of a ferpent; Arifmaf., 
pes, who tells us of men in the Indies who have but.one eye, 
and oe leg, and yet run with great fpeed; Pomponius Mela, 
who tells us of a people, in the Deferts of Egypt, fome of whom: 
have a tongue that renders no found, others no tongue at all, and 
that fome have their lips ftuck clofe to one another, and have 
only alittle hole, under'their noftrils, ‘by whicli they receive 
their food ;| which ftory is ‘confirmed by Julius Solinus, who 
alfo writes that.the Blemeians have no heads, and that their: 
whole face is in their breafts; of others who have dogs heads 
and always bark ; of others, in the Scythian iflarids, whofe ears 
are fo Jong and large that they ferve them for cloaths and bed- 
ding ; others who were grey-haired in their youth and black in 
old age; the foles of whofe feet were fo large, that, by lifting 
up their Jegs, they ferve as umbrellas to fhade them from the 
fun. Another hitorian, too, has not efcaped my reading, who 
tells us, ‘* In England, there are entire families that havea. 
tail, as a punifhment for the fcorn and derifion with which 
their anceftors treated one Auguftin, (who had been fent thither 
by St. Gregory, and who preached ‘in Dorchefter,) by fticking 
the tails of frogs to his robe.” Hence it may and fhall appear, 
in-dyetimé, that Lam not meanly qualified for the undertaking 
Tiam about to embark in: but let it-not-be thought that the ma- 
terials, which are to compofe my hiftorical fuperftru@ture, are 
to be drawn from the Hi/fory of the Earth and animated Nature, 
{otherwife than figuratively, metaphorically, analogically, and 
hyperbolically,) nor from the Philofopby or Hiftory of the Hea- 
uen: I have no nced to defcend fo low or afcend fo high ; for I 


have ftores in abundance, laid up in caftles in the air, and of 


which I-am the fole proprietor. 


[To be continued. ] 
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[ 8& J. “ 
for the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
QHN BUNYAN’s Vanity-Fair is one of the Jargeft in Eu- 


rope, for it extends all over it: the fpecies of its commodi- 
ties are numerous, and the S* grave, the gay, the fopling, and 
the dunce,” have all, more or Jefs, trafficked in it, . Authorlings 
(but I mean no reflection on Omicron) go there to purchafe fame, 


put that commodity is very fcarce and very perifhable, and genc- 


rally cofts more than it isworth. Ad:fers go to this general mart 
to purchafe fecurities and exemptions, but they are often cheated. 
Foils frequent it to buy wit; a few gain fome, but they always 
pay very dear for it, and return home like the man who loft a 
guinea and found a halfpenny loaf. Young women attend it to 
acquire beauty ; but they always return difappointed ; for that 
and virtue are wares which Vanity-Fair cannot fupply them 
with. Pride colleAs many trinkets at this fair, and often ftrains 
2 point to monopolize the moft brilliant, which are frequently 
feen, foon after, in a pawnbroker’s fhop, to the no {mall mortifi- 
cation of pride, for fhe has a delicate fenfibility.. Old women, 
efpecially widows, are feen at its ftalls in queft of youthful huf- 
ands to flatter their dotage ; and fome few filly ones are to be 
purchafed by them for a round fum, with whom they return 
abundantly elated, but they generally have caufe to repent of 
their bargain, and can find no remedy for the evil... Old men, 
too, are fometimes feen hopping about flily, in crutches, /ans 
ees, fans teeth, and fans every thing, but money, looking out 
for young girls to nurfe their jnfirmities: and they, too, meet 
with fome one that pleafes their eye who afterwards plagues their 
heart, whom they can neither be happy with. while they are in 
fight nor truft out of their fight: nor is it to be wondered at; 
that people, who act contrary to the dictates of fober reafon, 
fhould ultimately be difappointed in their expeCtations. When 
the follies of youth fettle upon grey hairs, of four-fcore years 
ftanding, that head has put on a fool’s-cap for life, and cuts one 
of the moft defpicable figures to be met with in the Travels. of 
Don Quixote. AROMANOCOPUS. 


—™ 





Tr APYREXIA, alias Dr. ***, 
SIR, 


Have, with pleafure, read the eflays with which you have 
favoured the public in the Monthly Ledger. Yow appear to 
have a confiderable fhare of philanthropy, as well as medical abi- 
lities. And I am encouraged to requeit, as you have given us 
' Vou. IL. M fome 
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fome well-approved rules, without a fee, for the recovery of 
health, that you would alfo, at your leifure, favour us, gratis, 
with fome more, adapted to the prefervation of that invaluable 
bleffing, which might be of more general utility. N.A, 





cee 


THE SPECULATOR, 
NumeerR II. 


Monftrum, borrendum, informe, ingens, — de vitio nafcitur. 
This odious offspring, whom thou feeft, is fin-begotten. 
\ K J HEN I take a view of the prefent race of writers, who 


endeavour to gain an immortal name by fending into 
the world performances which are a difhonour to virtuous prin- 
cipies, I am filled with an honeft indignation; condemn, in 
anguith of heart, their degenerate offspring, and clofe the pain- 
ful refletion with this conelufion, that, could our chafte coun- 
tryman Addifon revifit earth, he would either fuppofe himfelf 
unhappily conveyed to a globe where his name was never known, 
‘or that the glorious conftellation of literati, which illumined 
our hemifphere in his day, had entirely exhaufted every fubject 
‘that could.poffibly conduce to amufement and edification. 

The contemporaries of this great man, in conjunétion with 
him, decked the.temple of virtue with the choiceft flowers of 
eloquence.;. purity dictated their expreffions, and a true benevo- 
lence of heart pointed out the path which they trod for the good 
of mankind: and by how much the more they were ambitious 
of fhining, as lights fet up to afiift the traveller in his journey to 
the haven of peace, by fo much did they place their chief glory 
in thofe labours only which might afford them folid pleafure in 
fature reflection. Ontheother hand, the prefent rank (exceptafew 
worthies) ftrip virtue of her moft amiable colours, and ‘* dafh 
her deep. with fhade ;” they delineate the path to her temple as 
covered with briars and thorns; and, indefatigable themfelves 
in the purfuit of vice, endeavour to draw in the unwary multi- 
tude: even pretended nobility aflumes this chara&ter ; and the 

iés, — parts, which, in the Britifh fenate, if properly 

exerted, would fhine with amazing luftre, reflect the higheft 
honours on their pofleffors, and prove bleffings to their country, 
in fettling its intereits on the firmeft bafis, — even thefe are prof- 
tituted to the worft of purpofes. The poetical Pomona, or Orange- 
Girl at Foote’s, employs an able pen: whata pity, that fuch ta- 
Jents fhould be fo bafely mifapplied; and more efpecially ata 
time when advocates are wanted in the caufe of religion and ese 
tue? 
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tue! Productions of this nature are become numerous, and the 
heads of the people, following after the gratification of every 
fenfual appetite, inftead of fetting examples worthy of imitation, 
perufe them with avidity, and commend them with all the 
warmth of cordial approbation. Here the contagion begins ; 
from hence, through the prevalence of bad example, is it com- 
municated with unremitting ardor; and, like an inundation, 
which rolls with rapidity, and increafes in fuch a degree as to 
lay defolate not only the humble cottage but whole villages, it 
gathers ftrength each added moment, and fpreads its baneful 
influence far and wide; it vitiates the morals of our youth, ard 
brings back our’old men to the follies of childhood. 

If we take a view of thofe authors, compared with murderers 
and deftroyers, with the conquerors of nations, who have bar- 
baroufly and unfeelingly put thoufands to the fword, fhall we 
not find the latter comparatively innocent? Shall we not find 
that a profligate pen is a more dangerous weapon than the keeneft 
fword? The one can but injure the body; whilft the other 
infinuates itfelf into the thickeft ranks, under falfe colours, and 
endangers, perhaps works, the deftruction of fouls. If this is 
the cafe, what excufe can thofe unhappy men make for treating 
ludicroufly matters of the Jaft importance? I prefume.none. 
To addrefs them in ferious language, it is to be greatly feared, 
would fail of the defired effect; fome of them have been too 
long converfant in the myfteries of fuch iniquity to hearken to 
a gentle reproof: but to you, the rifing hopes of Britain, whe- 
ther your fituation leads you to afpire to the firft honours of 
your country, or your virtues are doomed to grace the humble 
cot, (for each, who aéts with propriety in his fphere, is of equal 
importance,) to you will I venture to recommend an early at- 
tachment to virtue ard her fteady adherents, which, as in, time 
you will grow enamoured of, fo will an abhorrence of every 
vice and irregularity be rooted in the mind, your ways become 
ways of pleafantnefs, and all your paths lead to peace. Ever 
remember, that, to converfe with fuch works as have been men- 
tioned, is the wrong road; and, by lead‘ng the mind the leaft 
unwary ftep from the fure guide, which would conduct you to 
the haven of reft, endangers an irrecoverable downfal. 

The firit introdu@tion, to reading fuch authors, may perhaps 
appear to you only as a good-natured compliance with the tafte 
of the times, of noconfequence to your future good ; and the 
erroneous fentiment, of its being abfolutely necetlary for a well- 
bred man to give into received cuftoms, may have been inculca- 


ted: avoid this gilded bait, and know, that, on fuch a plan, 


every virtue will foon be reckoned amongft ufelefs aufterities, 
becaufe an enemy to licencious pleafures and vicious inclina- 
M2 tions, 
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tions. Thus, in time, you may advance, from one ftep to anos 


ther, till at laft, fo far from efteeming virtue as eflential to haps © 
pinefs, you will term her the offspring of popular prejudice, : 


kept alive by policy ; amere phantom, which you may lawfully 
quit when you can indulge your paffions in fecret: the confe. 
uence of this will be an iniatuated underftanding, bereft of thé 

thicla of virtue, and expofed to, and running into, the com. 
miffion of every crime. Rather than give way to fuch allure. 
ments, reflect ; — reflection will convince you of the ftrength af 
the ftoic’s beautiful argument : 
; —— If there's a power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

dn aliber works,) he muft delight in virtue; 

And that which he delights in muft be happy. 


Purfue virtue, then, and enjoy the rapturous confideration, 


that your lives are pleafing to the great God of nature, the father 
of the univerfe ; that the D 


is preparing for you a better inheritance of real and fubftantial 


pleafures. Even if you admit an idea that hopes of this kind are * 


delufive, or but as a dream, you muft acknowledge that it is 4 
delightful dream ; a dream which would lead every virtuous mati 
to with there may be a future ftate ; and, if there is, furely no 
greater inducement is neceflary ta make every wife man become 
virtuous. 


THE SPECULATOR. 





Some curious Anecdotes from De L’ E/prit. 
x. A N Arab, going to complain to the fultan of the violen- 


ces committed by fome unknown perfons in his houfe, 
the jultan went thither, caufed the lights to be put out, feized 
the, criminals, had their heads wrapped up in a cloak, and or- 
dered that they fhould be ftabbed. The execution being thus 
perfurmed, he ordered the flamheaux brought with him to be 
again lighted; and, having cxamined the bodies of the crimi- 
nals, lifted up bis hands and returned thanks toGod. ‘* What 
favour, {aid the vigir, have you then received from heaven ?” 
*¢ Vizir, replied the fultan, I thought my fon had been the author, 


of thefe crimes; therefore I ordered the lights to be put out » 


and the faces of thefe unhappy wretches to be covered with,a 
cioak. I was afraid left paternal tendernefs fhould mzke me 
fail in the juftice which I owe my fubje&ts: judge whether I 
cought not to thank heaven when I find myfelf juft, without ha- 
ving taken away the life of my fon.” 


2. In 


eity, whofe will is all goodnefs and - 
unmixed benevolence, looks down upon you with favour, and » 
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Anecdotes from De L’Efprit. 63 
g. Inthe kingdom of Juida, when the inhabitants meet, they 
throw themfelves down in the hammocks in which they are, 
lace themfelves on their knees, over againft each other, kifs 
the ground, clap their hands, make their compliments, and rife. 
. The inhabitants of the Manillas fay, that politenefs re- 
quires that they fhould bow their bodies very low, put each of 
their hands on their cheeks, and raife up one foot from the 
ground, keeping the knees bent. 

4. The favage of New Orleans maintained that we failed in 

litenefs towards our kings. ‘* When I prefent myfelf, faid 
“ to the great chief, I falute him with a howl; then [ run to 
the bottom of the cabin, without cafting a fingle glance to the 
right fide, where the chief is feated ; there I renew my faluta- 
tion, raifing my hands upon my head and howling three times : 
the chief invites me to fit, by alow figh; upon which, I thank 
him by another howl. At every queftion the chief afks me, J 
howl once before I anfwer him ; and I take leave of him by 
drawling out a howl till I am out of his prefence.” 

g5. The Hottentots will neither reafon nor think. ‘* Thought, 
fay they, is the fcourge of life.” The native inhabitants of the 
Caribbee Iflands have the fame averfion to both thought and Ia- 
bour; they would fooner die with hunger than prepare their 
caffava-bread or make their pot boil. Their wives do every 
thing. They labour only two hours a day, in cultivating the 
tarth, and fpend the reft of their time in their hammocks. If 
any perfon defires to buy their bread, they will fell it very cheap 
in the morning, for they will not give themfelves the trouble of 
thinking whether they fhall want it at night. 

6. The inhabitants of Madagafcar believe their is a good 
and an evil fpirit. Before they eat, they make an offering to 
God and another to the demon: they begin with the latter, 
and, throwing a piece of meat on the right fide, fay, ‘* This 
is for thee, my lord devil :” they afterwards throw @spiece on 
the left, faying, ‘* This is for thee, my lord God.” They 
make no prayers to him. 

7. Aking of Perfia, being exafperated, depofed his grands 
Vizir, and chofe another in his room: however, as he was in 
other refpects fatisfied with the fervices of him, he bade him 
chufe whatever place in his dominions he pleafed, where he 
might fpend the reft of his days, with his family, in the enjoy- 
ment of the fortune he had acquired. ‘The vizir replied, “ I 
have no occafion for all the wealth with which thou haft loaded 
me; | therefore entreat thee to fuffer me to reftore it; and, if 


thou haft ftill any favourable thoughts of me, I afk not for a 


place inhabited, but earneftly entreat thee to grant me fome 
dcfart village, that I may repeople it with my men, my labour, 


inf 
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my care, and my induftry.” The king gave orders that fuch 
village as he defired fhould be fought for; but, after a lo 
fearch, thofe intrufted with the commiffion came to ine 
form him that they had been unable to find one. This the 
king told to the depofed vizir ; who then faid, ‘* I wel] knew 
that there was not one fingle ruined place in all the countrig 
thou hadft committed to my care. What I have done wag jy 
order that thou, O king, mightft know in what condition | 
have placed thy dominions, and that thou mightft charge ano. 
ther to render thee as good an account.” 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


A brief Account of the late SAMUEI, FOTHERGILL, @ 
eminent Minifter of the Gofpel, and ane of the 
People called Quakers. 


A tribute of unfeigned refpeét, due to the memory of a wife and gud 
man, ** who, being dead, yet fpeaketh.” ** They that be wife frall 
jrine as the tye of the firmament ; and they, that turn many ta 
righteoufnefs, as the flars, for ever and ever.” Dan. xii. 3, 


eens EL FOTHERGILL, of Warrington, in Lancahhire, 


was the fon of JoHn ForHErGILt, late of Knarefborough, 
in Yorkfhire, and brother to Dr. ForHEerciiz, of London, 
A family well known, defervedly refpeéted, and which has 
been no lefs diftinguifhed for piety and benevolence, than 
for good fenfe and public fervice, in both religious and civil 
fociety. Several branches of it were planted on elevated ground, 
and have fpread wide, flourifhed, and grown up to coniiderable 
eminence in the more public walks of life. Some of them fill 
remain, and ftand in no need of my commendation to procure 
them credit amongft mankind ; and of whom (as we fhould be 
cautious of praifing the living, who are ftill in a probationary 
ftate, as well as in {peaking evil of the dead) I fhall fay no 
more, but haften to do juftice to the character of one, who is 
now numbered with the latter, and is far beyond the reach of 
human praife and human cenfure. 

His parents gave him a liberal education; they houfed the 
tender plant, attempted early to guard his youthful innocence 
from the noxious blaft of vice, and, by their own example as 
well as precepts, to form his mind to virtue: but, their fon be- 
ing of a lively and active difpotition, quick of apprehenfion, and 
endued with diftinguifhably-engaging natural abilities, his com- 
pany was fought and delighted in by fome of his contemporaries, 
whofe vicious example allured him from the paths of virtue and 

corrupted 
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corrupted his morals, while he turned a deaf ear to the voice of 
arental wifdom, which called to him, from time to time, my 
on, when finners entice thee, confent thou not. His religious pa~ 
rents lamented his increafing defection, followed him in paren- 
tal kindnefs, entreated him with tears, and endeavoured to 
reclaim him by wholefome admonition, and by every other me- 
thod which natural affection and human prudence, under the 
dire@tion of a fuperior principle, could fuggeft. The defired 
work of reformation, which they waited for, (though, at times, 
almoft without hope,) appeared not fo foon in him as they 
withed, yet they lived to fee the travail of their fouls. The pro- 
digal at ength returned, as it were, from a far country, in the 
moft humiliating manner, girded with fack-cloth ; his parents 
went forth to meet him, and received him with open arms, asa 
fon who had been dead, but was alive again; had been /p/7, and 
was found; and, being duly imprefled with a fenfe of his tranf- 
grelions, and having an unfeigned repentance of the fame, he 
was accepted in mercy of our common Father, who is in heaven. 
After having found a place of repentance, which, oppreffed with 
the moft alarming apprehenfions, he had fought carefully with 
tears; and having alfo, through the riches of divine grace, ex- 
perienced the remiffton of fins paft, through the forbearance of God, 
the creaT HusBANDMAN inftructed and aided him to work 
fuecefsfully in the reGtification and cultivation of his own vine- 
yord; a difpenfation of the gofpel was then committed unto 
him, and he was called forth to labour publicly in the fociety of 
which he was a member, and in the Chriftian world at large, 
for the edification of the churches and the gathering of fouls un- 
toGod; in which he was a workman who needed not to be afhamed. 
He followed not the cunningly-devifed fables of mere human tradi- 
tion, nor preached up for doétrine the commandments of men, but 
the gofpel, through the inftrumentality of his miniftry, came 
unto us not in word only but in power ; and his great natural abi- 
lities being fubjected to the direction of a divine principle, 
which, though zn man, is not of man, but of God, his miniftry 

was adorned and beautified with a grace beyond the reach of art. 
' He was, in ftature, tall; in perfon comely; in carriage 
grave, but not auftere; in addrefs courteous; and in judge- 
ment deliberate and candid. He was courteous to all, though 
intimate with but few ; he minded his own bufinefs, and inter 
fered cautioufly with other mens. His ftile was mafculine, nervous, 
diffufe, and rhetorical ; and his delivery graceful and peculiarly 
pathetic. But, with all thefe endowments, natural and acqui- 
fed, he was ftill but a man, though a man diftinguifhed above 
many of his fellows and contemporaries, among{t whom he had 
but few equals, in his ftation, and perhaps no fuperior. I mean 
not, 
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not, however, by any thing already faid, or which may fol 
that he was free from human frailties and imperfe@ions, shy 
I cannot charge bim with any. And letit be ever remembered 
one means of preventing fuperftition and idolatry, (for God ir 
Jealous of his honour, and will nat give bis glary to qnother, whether 
it be to an image carved out by human hands, or framed by the 
imagination of the human heart,) tiat the jewels, with which 
he was adorned, were not his own: he was but a flgr, (thou 
of the firft magnitude int he church militznt,) and not a guy: 
the moft amiable ornaments of his character were not inherent, 
but derived from the un/peakable gift that cometh down from above, 
a gift which every man has received, and let no man boaft as if 
be bad not received it ; a gift which is no part of man’s nature, 
but of Gon’s free grace difpenfed indeed to all men, in fe 
veral meafures, though improved by too few in any meafure, 
and, while many of us acknowledge we can do nothing without 
it, - mutt be acknowledged that we do but little, too little, 
with it. : 

He was zealoufly affected in a good caufe, but his zeal was ac. 
cording *o knowledge and tempered with charity; like lightning, 
which melts the fword without fingeing the {cabbard, it con. 
fumed only that which it was defigned to confume, and there 
it burnt as a torch amongst sheaves ; it diftinguifhed between men 
and meafures: ‘but, while it fought the good of all, it {pared 
not the vices of any. 

He preached and prayed with the {pirit and with the underftanding 
alfo; and added not the myftery of unintelligible words to the 
myftery of things. His teftimony at once addreffed the under. 
ftandings, and reached to the hearts, of his hearers; ‘and, in 
treating of the divine attributes, he frequently commented upon 
the beautiful and fublime poetical imagery of the prophets, 
which is not to be equalled by any other fcripture, lifting up bis 
voice like a trumpet, in an extemporaneous effufion of rapturous 
eloquence, which (being attended with fuperior power and fo. 
lemnity) at once captivated the ear and made contrite the 
heart; made libertines tremble ; /topped the mouths of gainfayers, 
and put to filence the ignorance of foolifo men. He fet forth alfo the 
effential or fundamental dotrines of pra@ical religion in fuch 
an amiable point of view, that many of the unprejudiced, of all 
parties, who differed from him in judgement about matters of 
Jefs importance, could not be offended with his doétrine, but 
were fometimes much cdified and comforted by his miniftry. 
His whole conduct befpoke an inward piety toward Qod, and: 
love, without refpect of perfons or diffimulation, to the whole 
rational world. He addrefled mankind, without diftin&tion, 
as his brethren by creation, the offspring of one common fathel 

who 
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who of she blood made all nations, te dwell upon the face of the earth. 
~— With God there is no refpeé& of perfons, and it would be 
better if there were lefs amongft men. 

Some well-meaning, though miftaken, Chriftians, will-not 
allow of falvation to any man who is without the pale of their 

rticular church ;. as if the sun of TRUTH were hid or eclipfed 
to all that are not within its contracted horizon: but’ we are 
inftructed that it exlighteneth every man coming into the weld: the 
rays of the SUN Of RIGHTEOUSNEss are not confined to detached 
‘countries and parties, (fome of whom, upon certain abfrufe 
fubjets, may not clearly underftand one another, nor them 
felves;) he fhines univerfally upon all nations, kindreds, 
tongues, and people, and no man can trace him in the zodiac of 
hismercy. This doétrine S. Fothergitl inculcated by words fitly 


- fpoken; he neither called for firefrom heaven, nor attempted to 


‘ 


kindle any. upon earth; but cautioned: mankind to bcware’ of 
thofe fparks of contention which are too frequently produced, by 
acollifion of the paffions, in controverfies about fubjetts which 
no human being can comprehend, and about others‘which are; 
at beft, but the appendages of devotion, and not devotion-itfelf. 
But, whom he. could not perfuade or convince, he did‘ not 


‘condemn: wham he could not inform or reform, he pitied: 


XN 


his charity, like God’s grace, was extended to ail; and -the 
manner in which he-exprefled it was exceeded bynone;'. °°: 
Having: received the gofpel freely, of Chrift, he preached it 
freely; not for filthy. lucre, but of a ready mind, communicating; 
in proportion.to his ability,;in'common with the\reft of ‘his 
brethren, to:the.neceffities of the poor: and; while hie'attempt- 
ed to enforce the obligation of the focial and relative,as well as 
the religious, duties, he was. himfelf an exainple of patience, 
forbearance,. brotherly kindnefs, and charity: he intitated the 
example of Chriit, and went about doing good : ~ but'l mean no 
indecent comparifon ; I would neither attempt to fet the fervant 
above the mafter nor to make him his equali~'The bett of 
men have received but a-mea/ure of that fpirit which the Author 
of the Chrittian religion poffefled without meafures ‘He conde~ 
fcended to call his difciples bretbrey 2nd to ninth ibeir feet: it 
befpoke, indeed; great love andhumily: in aim to ftoon to low 3 
but that ac gave his difciples-no fuperioritv “over hitn; nor did 
they imagine, that, by. tollowing hig example, -tivey became 
equaltohim. |” yd ey Qusgtes 2nd '3 308d Doi eats Vat! 
Being attended with many bodily infirmities, he experienced 
many pains; and, having pafled through fome’ other afflictive 
difpenfations, he was not unacquainted with grief; he was there- 
fore qualified to fympathize with the afflicted, whether in body 
or mind: he knew how to mourn.with them that mourned, as well 
Vou. II. N as 
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as to rejoice with them that rejoiced, but experience had taucht 
him that it is better to go to the houfe of mourning than to the hou 
of mirth. He cautioufly avoided to turn the lame and the weak out 
of the way, or to grieve them in it; but attempted to Strengthen 
that which was almoft ready to die, and was made inftrumental to 
the comforting of thoufands, with that comfort wherewith he hime 
Self was comforted of God. ' 
His father, who was alfoan eminent and laborious minifter, 
felt, without doubt, much joy in feeing his own fon, who had 
formerly trampled upon the crofs, take it up, and become one of 
Chrift’s difciples. But he muft have felt ftill more, from the re- 
poe that a fon, who had been an enemy to. the go/pel, was 
come his father’s fellow-labourer in it, and went hand in hand, 
in company with him, to the altar of God, and there attempt. 
ed to promote it amongft men. The pious old man, full of 
days, and ina good old age, having finifhed his courfe, left his 
blefling with his fon, fell afleep, and was gathered unto his 
father’s in peace; and his fon took up, as it were,, the 
mantle of Eljab, and a double portion of the fpirit devolved upon 
Elifha. 

He'travelled feveral times over moft part of England and 
Treland, was once in Scotland, and once om the -continent 
of America; he was well received, and had large mixed audi- 
tories in moft places where his lot was caft; but he affected not 
popularity ; he was not puffed up with pride, by the loud plau- 
dit of a following multitude, nor did he attempt to gather people 
unto bimfelf, or exalt his own name, but endeavoured to gather 
them to a dependence on Chri/?, to exalt bis name, which 1s above 
every name, THE UNIVERSAL SHEPHERD AND BISHOP OF SOULS. 
He had weighed the worth, and knew the vanity, of fame. — 
It is a fleet; and fhort-lived vapour, an ignis fatuus, that has 
mifled many reputed wife men, and utterly ruined fome : it has 
drawn down, as it were, ftars, from heaven to earth, but it ne- 
ver lifted up-any of its deluded votaries from earth to heaven. 
The narrow regions of terreftrial and titular dignity circume 
{cribe its empire: and of thofe, ‘who have been borne up upon 
its gaudy: wings to the very pitinacle of its aérial. temple, many 
have fallen*bentath its bate;-into‘indelible infamy3:ror, haplefs, 
{unk into. the abyfs of oblivion. ———— ywRs 

« Bot Kergshet' try reader paufe; anLnmake a diftintion betwixt 
the incenfe of ‘adulation; -offered“up by the undifcerning many; 
and the approbation of the judicious few, who, confidering the 
frailty of human nature im its altitude, cautioufly commend 
thofe who deferve well. — To live and die beloved of fuch men 
is an object to which Chriftian humility allows us not to be in- 
different. —— He loved the unity of the wife and good, of all 

denominations, 
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denominations, whom he preferred, and delfired to preferve an 

unity *f [pirit with them in the bond of peace. With whom a good . 
name has been efteemed, by the wife and worthy of all genera- 

tions, better, than precious ointment. Even their feafonable re- 

proofs, which infli&t a falutary wound, are more detirable than 

the kiffes of an enemy, which are deceitful, or the praife of fools, — 
which is vain. 

By the fatigue of long journies, in all feafons and in different 
climates ; by being frequently expofed to thecold air, after be- 
ing much heated and exhaufted by the exercife of his gift, in 
crouded affemblies, his conftitution became greatly enervated ° 
and impaired ; and, after having laboured in word and doétrine, 
at home and abroad, near thirty-fix years, his bodily infirmities 
increafed, and the day of his diffolution appeared to be not far 
of. To fome of his relations, who came to vifit him a little 
before he died, he uttered many weighty fentences, fome of 
which were to the following effect. 

Our health is no more at our command than length of days: mine 
feems arawing faft toward a conclufion :— but I am content with 
every allotment of Providence; for they are all in wifdom, unerring 
wifdom. 

There is ONE THING, which, as an arm underneath, bears up and 
jupports me ; and, though the rolling tempeftuous billows furround, yet 
my head is kept above them, and my feet are firmly effablifhed.— 
O feek after it ; prefs after it ; lay fa/t bald of it. 

Though painful my nights and wearifome my days, yet I am pre- 
Jerved in patience and refignation, Death has no terrors, nor will 
the grave have any viétory. My foul triumphs over death, hell, and 
the grave. 

4s I have lived. fo I frall clofe, with the moft unfhaken affuran.c, 
that we have not followed cunningly-devifed fables, but the pure, li- 
ving, and eternal, fubfiance. ~ 

I feel a foretafte of the joy that is to come: and, if I be removed out 
of his church militant, where 1 have endeavoured to fill up my duty, 

have an EVIDENCE that I fhall gain admittance into his glorious 
church triumphant, far above the heavens. 

After a painful and tedious illnefs, which he endured with. 
true Chriftian patience, refignation, and fortitude, he departed 
this life on the 15th of the fixth month, 1772, at his houfe, at 
Warrington, in the 57th year of hisage: and, after a weari- 
fome pilgrimage, he doubtlefs entered into the joy of bis Lord, and 
into his Majfter’s ret. And as, while living, he was generally 
commended and refpected, fo his death was as generally regret- 
ted. But it becomes us to acquiefce with the~-difpenfations of, 

divine Providence, his counfels are unfearchable, and his ways 


paft finding out. 
_— N 2 He 
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He has paid the’ debt which millions have paid before him) 


and which all his relations, friends, and furvivars, muft thortly. _ 


ay. But, though he is no longer numbered amongft the living, 
in this lower elementary fphere, yet he is numbered with the chil. 
dren of God, in one that is infinitely fuperior, and the lot of bis 
inheritance is with the faints. — His day is*over, but he worked 
while it is called to-day: the night clofed in upon him, but his 
fun fet in an unclouded horizon, the aufpicious omen of a fuc- 
ceeding eternal fairday. His work was completed ; be is at rz 


from his labours, and bis works follow him. He has finifhed the: 
voyage of human life; during which, it was not his lot te: 
glide always along before a gentle breeze, upon * the fmooth 


furface of a fummer’s fea ;” he endured adverfe winds and tem. 


eftuous feafons; but, being on a good bottom, he did not. 


ounder in his paflage, but, borne up on the waves of a troubled 
ocean, his fhattered bark, richly fraught, arrived, at length, 
in the haven of reff, where we would all be: his cargo was fafel 
landed, and he 1s now in the enjoyment of the fruit of his la- 
bours. — For the work of righteoufne/s is peace, and the effect of it 
is quietnefs and affurarce for ever. 

‘The death of wife and good men, who have been of eminent 
fervice, in the moft eflential matters, to mankind in general, is 
an event which concludes their labours under the fun, and puts 
an end -to their intercourfe with the living, and cannot but 
deeply affect the fenfibility of their furvivors, who knew them, 
and are imprefled with a grateful fenfe of their fervices: efpe- 
cially of thofe who were intimately conneéted with them, on 
the bafis of virtue, which is the only foundation of true friend- 


fhip. — We may berefigned, as Chriftians; while we feel, as: 


men. — The moft virtuous, on fuch occafions, can fcarcely re- 
frain from fhedding, at leaft, one tear, nor does virtue forbid it, 


They forrow, but not like thofe that are without hope: for, though: 


Exryau is taken from them, the Lorp Gon or Exiyan ree 


mains : with him there is 29 variablenefs or Joadow of turning ; he’ 


is the fame to day, yefterday, and for ever. 


We are advifed, in holy writ, to bebold the end of the upright 5: 


the end of whom is peace: it affords matter of encouragement 
to thofe, who are yet on their way and have not reached the goal, 
to held cx their way; and, laying afide every weight and burden, to 
run with patience the race which is fet before them, in full afiue 


rance that they fall reap, if they faint not. It fuggefts alfoa leffon, | 
containing profitable initruction, to the thoughtlefs and the. 


indifferent, or lukewarm profeffors. Let us, who were attract- 
ed by his powerful and pathetic eloquence, which fometimes 
urged a heart-felt figh, and drew from our eyes a filent folemn 
tear of contrition, remember the important truths which he 

aflerted, 
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afferted, whilft living, and which he fealed, by a heart-felt enere 

atic teftimony, in death; and, by fuffering them to regulate 
S affections and influence our conduét, through life, that we 
slfomay bave hope in death, and afterward enjoy with him, and 
the wile ani worthy of all generations, a joy which is unfpeakable 
aud fall of glory. | : 

Though no monumental pile or fepulchral ftone is ere@ted to 
the memory of our deceafed friend, yet he has left memorials 
of his worthy charaéter and labours, as epi/iles, engraven on 
the hearts of thofe who knew him, and which will render his 
memory precious to the prefent generation, and tranf{mit it, 
with real honour, to jate pofterity. 

[have been diffufe upon the fubje&t; but thofe, who feel 
the importance of it, will excufe me. While I am tranfported 
with fo noble a theme, I am inattentive to the rules of literary 
compofition : throwing off every reftraint, I fpeak out fponta- 
neoufly the real language of my heart. — But I will haften to a 
final period. 

Though the bodies of all men are made up of the fame ele- 
mentary materials, yet all men are not of equal ftrength, of the 
fame fize, or the fame complexion; nor have they the fame 
fymmetry or the fame difpofition of features. And, though the 
fouls of all mankind are of one fpecies and have one commor: 
Father, the God of the fpirits of all flefh, yet there doesnot appear - 
in them the fame proportion of faculties, the fame elevation of 
genius, the fame delicate fenfibility, nor the fame natural capa- 
city for knowledge. —— They differ no lefs than the ftars | 
inmagnitude. Whether thefe intellectual phenomena are owing 
to the mere organization of matter, in conjunGiion with diffe- 
rent modes of education, or to an inherent inequality amongft 
the fpecies, I fhall not prefume to determine: but certainly 
there is an apparent peculiar natural ftrength of faculties, quick- 
nes of apprehenfion, greatnefs of foul, compafs of thought, 
depth of penetration, and comparative vaftnefs of comprehenfion, 
in fome men, apart from the acceflory aid of erudition and of a 
fuperior influence, that diftinguifh them under every garb and 
in every circumftance, whether they be mixed with the vulgar 
multitude, or are embodied with fuperior ranks of mankind ; 
whether they are detached and folitary, or are united with kin- 
dred geniufes, and form a conftellation ; in their difordered and. 
worft ftate, like the remains of ancient Gothic ftructures, their 
native grandeur appears even in their ruins: but when fuch 
men (as did SaMUEL FoTHERGILL) regulate their paflions by 
the aid of areligious influence, and govern their conduct by the 
fri& laws of virtue, they flame along like comets, at an immentfe 
diftance in the etherial {pace, defcribing a yaft circle of action, 

animating 
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animating the oer fyftem, and exciting the admiration and 
aftonifhment of thofe who move along, lefs conf{picuous, in jp. 
ferior orbs. — We wonder; we admire; and then reflect, bow 
paffing wonder HE who made them fuch. 

; PHILO-VERITATI | 


P. §. S. Fothergill publithed but little in print. Two piece, 
on the fubject of the effential baptifm of the Holy Ghoft, (writ. 
ten with much temper, and having much force of argument, 
occafioned by Matthew Pilkington’s (prebendary of Litchfield) 
fermon, in which he treated on water-baptifm, and mentioned 
the people called Quakers, anda Letter to the: Inhabitants of 
the Ifland of Tortola, are the only public literary works which | 
have feen or heard of, having his name prefixed to them: but fe. 
veral of his fermons were taken down in fhort-hand, and pyb.’ 
lifhed, (though without his confent,) which contain excellent 
Chriftian doG&rine. As to what manufcripts he has left behind 
him, and whether any journal of his life, or other pofthumous 
work, will hereafter appear, I am not able to determine. 

N. B. The above fentences of our late worthy friend, §, Fo. 
thergill, occafioned fome reflections, which I intend to commu. 
nicate to the public, in the next number of the Monthly Ledger, 
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Cautions refpefting the Ufe of Dr. James's Fever-Powders, froma 
Account of the late Dr. Goldfmith’s IIlnefs. By William 
Hawes, Apothecary. Price 1s. Bew, Pater-nofler-row. 


Hope it will not here be deemed impertinent, in an apotheca+ 

ry, to declare, that, in the courfe of his bufinefs, he has 
had the opportunity of feeing feveral cafes wherein this noted 
fever-powder has proved highly injurious ; which muft generally 
be the confequence, when an antimonial medicine, very violent 
frequently in its operation, has become fo univerfally fafhionable, 
as to be adminittered in almoft all feverifh complaints, and in all 
_ ftages of fevers, and too often fuffered to be given at the difcre- 
tion of old women, or, at leaft, by thofe who cannot have the 
imalleft pretenfions to medical knowledge. 

At the fame time, it would be a proof of the greateft want of 
candour, not to acknowledge that much good has arifen from 
thé proper and fkilful exhibition of Dr. James’s powders, in 
many cafes of fevers. From thefe coniiderations, I am firmly 
of opinion, that thefe powders (or indeed any other very pow- 
erful medicine) fhould never be taken, in any acute difeafe, 
but by the advice and direction of a phyfician, or, in his ab- 
fence, an apothecary. : 

é 
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< As a confirmation of what I have advanced, I refer to the 
matice of Dr. James himfelf, who always adminifters his 
fever-powders with great caution and circumfpection, and de- 
fits from the exhibition of them, when he finds them not ope- 
rate in the manner he wifhed or expected. Is it, then, proper 
to trufta remedy, frequently fo very powerful in its operation, 
in the hands of the unfkilful, who are incapable of forming a 
oper judgement of its good or bad effects? . : sh . 
I will here beg leave to lay before the public a circumftance 
which has happened more than once within my practice, and , 
which, I doubt not, has likewife occurred to many of my bre- 
then. A gentleman, whom I had been ufed to attend for many 
ears, fent for me, after he had been ill two days, and informed 
me that he had taken Dr. James’s fever-powders without finding 
himfelf any thing the better; fome of the dofes having caufed 
him to vomit and purge violently, whilft others had a-contrary 
ee, His fervant, being an attentive man, brought me the 
remaining papers to look at, which-I -put in my pocket, and 
weighed as foon as I came home: one weighed three, another 
four, and the third upwards of fix, grains. Now, as much de- 
pends on the exhibition of a proper quantity of this remedy, 
(and even with that advantage its action is extremely uncertain, ) 
every reafonable man muft be convinced, that, adminiftering a 
medicine, fo powerful as thefe feyer-powders are, in fo irregalar 
amanner, muft often be productive of the moft ferious confe- 
nces. aan inane 
To thofe, who are prepoffefled in favour of .Dr.James’s 
fever-powder, andtake or prefcribe“it in too indifcriminate a 
manner, I would earneftly recommend to keep apothecariés 
fcales and weights by them, and, ‘whilft they are in health, 
weigh it out.in proper proportions, according to the effects 
with it fhould produce, and have each parcel, of. the fame weight, 
wrapped up, and the quantity contained therein written on thé 
outfide; * or, if proper fcales and ‘weights cannot be readily 
obtained, to fend the powders to a neighbouring apothecary, 
and mention, in writing, (not by.a verbal meflage, by fervants, 
in a circumftance of fo much importance,) the quantities to be 
weighed out. Many gentlemen of the Temple, &c. whom I 
have not had the pleafure of knowing, have been fo thoroughly 
convinced of the neceffity of this caution, that they have applied 
tome to have Dr. James’s fever-powdcrs properly divided ; 
which 


* The above rules may, to fome perfons, appear trifling ; but 
they will perhaps change their opinion, when they are informed that 
itis an undoubted fact, that many keep Dr. James’s fever-powders 
ednitantly by them, when in health, in order to make ule of when 


they are occafionally taken ill. 
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which I always performed with the utmoft willingnefs, and dp 
not in the leaft doubt but that my brother! apothecaries, in, 
matter of fo much importance, as the ufe of this vey powerful 
medicine, will be cqually ready, when application is made 
them, to comply with a requeft of this kind. 

In a cafe of fo much importance, as the recovery of health; 
no perfon fhould depend too much up his own judgement, or, 
what is ftill worfe, implicitly :cly on the judgement of ‘uch of 
his acquaintance as may accidentally drop in to vit him; and 
who, from being engaged in purfuits of a diiferenc nature, cin. 
not be fuppofed to be poffefled of medical knowledge. I have 
frequently, after reafoning with my patient, perhaps my friend, 
upon a fubject fo important as the ufe or abufe of Dr. James's 
fever-powders, by the arrival of an acquaintance, who, finding 
his friend’s indifpofition to be a feverifh complaint, has imme. 
diately advifed the taking of this active and powerful medicine, 
without afking any previous queftion whatever, which might 
lead to a knowledge of the propriety or impropriety of fuch 
advice. i 





Erratum. 
In page 20, in the laft number, line 28, for, Omiah was 
born at Otaheite, read, Omiah was dred at Otaheite. 


% 





A. G.’s fenfible and candid etter was kindly accepted, and the remarks contained 
in it fhall be attended to, The Effay on Sel/f-denial either has not -been received, ot 
has been miflaid. ‘Che Moral Tale thall appear in the next number, and the Editor 





hopes for the aid of 4, G.’s abilities. } 

2 aincinid 

The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
toe Mark-Lane. 


Aug.30.Sept.2, 6th gth - 13th 16th oth 

S$. Se Se Se Se Seo Se Se So Se Seo Se Se: be 

Wheat, Red | goas1 | 4051 | 44254] 44954] 44954| 44254 | 49855 
Ditto White | 40a51 | 40a51 | 44254] 44454 | 44954 | 44454 | 49855 
Rye, 25426 | 25426 | 25az7 | 25427 | 25a27 | 2¢a27 | 26a27 
Barley, — | 22a28 | 22a28 | 23427 | 23a27 | 23a27 | 23427 | 2327 
Oats, — | 16az1 | 16a21 | t6az1 | 16az1| 16a21| 16az3 ; 16a2t 
Sep, 23. Red and White Wheat, 49a55s. Rye, 26az7s. Barley, 

234278. Oats, 16a21s. 





POETRY. 


N. B. The following piece, on Spring, which tay be deemed unfeafonable, is ine 
ferted at the particular requef of our correfpondent. 
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P.O FE 
SPRING, a Pafporal, 
N thofe green plains, where Avon’s 
filver flood 


Tranfparent rolis, a humble manfion 
ftood :° 


Rural and artlefs, rofe the clay-built pile, . 


Crowa’d with the honours of a reedy ifle. 

Withinits confines dwell two gentle {wains, 

Whofe flocks are rear’d upon th’ adjacent 
fains, 

a as the fun the purple Eaft illumes, 

Each wakeful fwain his pleafing tafk re- 


fumes ; s 
Forth from th’ inclofing fold they drive the’ 


lambs, 

To crop the gtafs, and wanton round their 
dams 5 

And ae fierce Phebus fires the car of 


Rein’ 4 beneath the fhade, on tuneful 
pipes they play; 

In notes s refponfive, thus they play, or fing, 

The op’ning beauties of the rifing fpring. 

Firt Damon fang beneath the beaching 
thade, 


While on his oaten pipe Menalcas play"d.. 


Damon. 

Now.rofe-lip’d {prings all-beauteous gems 
untold ; 

The wild broom blooms with tufts of li- 
ving gold; 

The fmiling meads are cloath’d in living 
* gteen, * 

And flowers unnumber’d decorate the 
fcene. 

MENAtcAs. 


Now fprings the primrofe—fee the cow- 
flips rife, 

And breathe fweet incenfe to the balmy 
fkies ; 

The purple ‘thyme its fragrance {preads a- 
round, 

And king-cups ‘bright, and panfies deck 

’ the ground! 


; Damon. 
The burfting buds and op’ning leaves dif- 
* play 
Their tender breafts, to catch the genial 
” ray. ; 
MENArcas, 
The whit’ning hawthorn now protrudes | 
her bloom, 
And furze their yellow honours now af- 
fume: 
Vou, I, 


T 8. ¥.. 


. Sweet honsyfuckles round the elms en- 


twine ; 
And fwelling buds adorn the ling’ ring vine, 


Damon. 
Vi'lets and daifies beautify the ground, 
And pinks expand, and woodbines flaunt 
around ; 
The {weet bee-orchis, animated flower, 
Leads the eye captive with deceptive 
pow’r, 


MENALCAS. 
When Sylvia comes to take the {weets of 
~ morn, 
Thefe in a garland fhall her brows adorn; 
Fixtin her hair the brighteft flow’rs thall 
thine 
Bound with the tendrils of the flowing 


vine, 
Damon, 
When Thyrfa comes, (the pride of al! the 
plain, 


The joy or grief of ev’ry am’rous fwain,) 

To grace her hand, a crook with flowers 
Ill deck, 

And twine a necklace for her fapwy neck, 


MENALCAS. 
To charm my Sylvia’s ear, fee, larks a« 
rife 
And: bear fweet notes of mufic through 
the fkies; 
The blackbirds warble in the hazel thade, 
And linnets echo through the woodland 


. glade. 
Damon. 
When_ Thyrfa roves by Cynthia’ s_filver 
light, 


Beneath the ftar-deck’d canopy of night, 
Harmonious Philomela tunes her lay, 
And rivals all the mufic of the day. 


Mewnatc 


, To pleafe my Sy:via, t ‘I a bull- finch 


tame, 


* And teach the bird to fpeak her much-lov’d_ 


namic 5 3 

To pleafe my fair a dappled thrufh I'l 
bring, 

And with my pipe inftruét the bird to fing. 


Damon. 
To fhade my Thyrfa, P’lan arbour raife, 
Whofe living arch fhall fkreen the noon- 
tide blaze ; . 
Around 
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— » fides the fweetett farubs thal 


Andit a the arch above thall bright La- 
burnume blow, 


MeEnatcas. 
But hold, fond fwain, — ‘tis fpringinvites 
the lay ; 
The rifing fpring? s beft fung at rifing day 
a bi rae fhades invade the choral 


Again we'll fing of Sylvia, Thyrfa, love! 


Damon. 
Turn then thine eye to where yon wildling 
blows, 
Or mark the blufhes of von crimfon rofe; 


See yonder hare-bells ting’d with mildeft 
blue, 

And purple vi'lets moift with morning 
ew. 

afl MENAtcas, 

Behold! the num’rous raaks of beings 
ri fe, 

All hail’ the {pring ; ; all, all, its bleffings 

” prizes 


The infe& tribes their wint’ry cells for- 


fake; 
The bright-feal’d ferpent ruftles through 
the brake, vA 


iia 
Now ring the groves==the vocal plains re- 


joice 
And echoing hills return the grateful Where 


voice 

Pleas’ with thy fweets, O fpring, our 
lambkins play 

And fkip and gambol in the flow’ry lay! 


. Menarcas, 

The plumy tribes, pleas’ d with thy fweets, 
. O fpring! 

Air’s patel regions range with nimble 

wing 

Or, fir’d a4 love, inpleafing dalliance play, 

And chafe their confosts through the 
y ‘bhooming {pray. 


’ Damen, 
When mutual fires inflame each little 
bréaft, 


And cares domeftic early wake from reft ; 
‘The-faithfal pair-a fecret manfion raife, 
By leaves dehended from the {chool-boys 
gaze, 
Menatcats, . 

Hence rife the warblers ot a future year, 
From danger guarded by their parents 

i Cafe 5 3 
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Until their infant pinions can fuftain 
The tafk of flight, and wing th’etherigd 
plain. 
Damon, 


asad ceafe, Menalcas-—let’s unfold On 
ambs, 
And lead to paftures freth their bi 
dams + cating 
At y ark, approach, beneath yon holly’y 
di 


Again this valley thall be vocal made; 
Again we'll tune the reed, again we'll 


fing 
Of Sylvia, Thyrfa, and returning fpring! 


PHILO-MUS&, 


Arabian Elegy. From Fones's Commentaries 
on the Afatic Poetry, 


RE thefe heav’n’slight’ningsthat i. 
lume the day ? 
Or are they Leila’s lovely looks moe 


gay? 
From burning groves do thefe bright fplea- 
dors rife? 


Or are they beams from Solima’s his 
eyes 

From Hager’s nard, from Mecca’s violets, 
flo 


w 

Thefe fweets? or thefe do Azza’s locks 
beftow ? 

O mem’ry dear! that former {cones exe 
plores, 

Loft in long exile, and on foreign thores! 

now the loves that languith’d in 


the thade? 

The fond appointment, and the faithful 
maid? 

Secure, while o’er the mountain's murm'r- 
ing head 

The long flow voice of diftant thunden 
fied ; 

Secure; whiledowa that mountain’ 's wound. 
ed 

In the fisong tosrent roll’d the fhow'ry 
tide : 

4otem when morning led the glowing 


day, 
My thirft, O Izib, thal] thy fprings allay? 
O plains belov’d! to joys that once ye 


knew, 
Sad, feet, rememb’rance fighs her laf ¢- 
Shall Nai groves, thall Tuda’s paf- 


The por thepherds hope, the thep- 
herds fear? 
From Sala’s vale does no companion ne 
To Cadem’s hills, fond withes: for his 
friend? 


Yet. 
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Yet {mile your myrtles, wnreprefs’d by 
cold ? 


Yet blooms your /otus where it bloom’d of 
old ? 

Love your low tam’rifks yet their funny 
hills? 

Far be each eye that blafts, each ftorm 
that kil's! 

Still are we dear to foft Alegia’s fair ? 

Still wafte they withes on the empty air? 

Still, unpurfu’d, along the flow’ry lawn 

Leaps the light kid, and flies the bound- 
ing tawn? 

Thole fylvan wilds thall i behold again, 

Where gay Noama leads her happy train? 

Still deign your banks the arbueus to rear, 

Ye ftreams ot Dareg, {weli’d with many 

' a tear? 

Who now fhall near your lov’d retreats 
repair, 

Ye thades of Amri, favour’d of the fair? 

Yet hall ve, fwaine of Mecca’s happier 
vale, 

No: long your abfent Solyma bewail? 

Giy youth again fhall form the feftive 
choir, : 

Leadthe Jight dance, and wake the {pright- 
ly lyre : 

Again thall love our gentle cares employ, 

And mufic breathe the living ftrains of 


joy. 
The uncommon elegance of the above poe 
em will render it pleafing toevery rea- 
der of tafte, 


Written at Newmarket, during the Thunder 
Storm, Fuly 7, 1774. By a Traveller 
on a Fourney. 


EE from the Weft, in black battalion, 
rife 

The gloomy clouds, and veil the azure 

tkies ; 

High in mid air th’approaching tempeft 


fings, 
Borne on the whirlwinds {weet impelling 
wings! 
The light’nings flath,—the diftant thun- 
ders roar, : : 
Like founding billows on th’Ionian hore! 
One fable dome the frowning fky appears, 
And nature’s face unuiual darknefs wears ! 
In copious ftreams defcends the driving 
fain, 
And fhow’rs of hai'ftones whiten all the 
. plain! 4 
Amin, — the thunder, with an awful 


, ound, : , 
Rends the dask bofom of the vaft pro- 
found ; 
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Quick, and more quick, .in corufcatioas 
bright. 

Darts the keen flath of momentary light! 

Loud, and more loud, the pealing thune 
ders roll, 

And hake th’aerial vault from pole to 

ole! - 

Behold! where Ely’s tow’ring minfer 
ftands, 

And proudly overlooks th’adjacent lands 

The red-wing’d light’ning, hiffing from 
on high, 

Rends the thick gloom, and opens half 
the fy, 

Ilumes the “‘cloud-capt tow'r” with rude 
dy light ; 

A moment feen—then loft in hades of 
night! 

O awful fcene! yet ;leafing to furvey, 
By all who own not fuperftition’s {way ; 
By all who, reafon chufing for their guide, 
Within the confines of her light refide ; 
By all, who feek in nature’s page to find 
Thofe facred laws that all creation bind: 
Laws form’dby him, whofe all- pervading 


. eye 
Sces earth and all the fhining worlds on 


igh! 
Thefe, in th’effeé& thefecret caufe explore, 
And the great Ruler of the dkies adore ! 


To a young Clergyman, on the perufal of one 
ow" tan 


_ ET the gay world of Bramins, monks, 
4 complain, ig 
Ot rigid ills and voluntary pain; 
How the old dons, eternal foes to eafe, 
Dam up the ftreamsof joy, and court dif- 
eafe. ; 
Begone, ye terms fevere ; come, pleafure, 
rife ; 
Come, love, come, joy, and waft us to the 
ies 
Ensaptur’d come! the fields of fancy 


ftray, 

Aad cull the blooms of Milton, Young, 
and Gray; 

Whaterit Dan Pope, Dan Fhomfon, taught 
to grow; 

Or, ftill more florid, what thou bidf to 
blow. s 

Perfuafive preacher, oh! to thee ’tis giv’n, 

To lead up, langous on a dance to heav’n 1 

With merry lutes and tuning tab’rets rife, 

That angels drop their harps, and teftity 
furprize, er 

Methinks within Shandean walls I range, 

Where learn’d tranfition fanétifies the 
change; 


O2 ~ Amid 
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Amidft their mazy traéts delighted loft, Thus penfive care may fhroud that fa 


And, where I leaft can find, am charm’d 
the moft. 
Thy flow’rsof rhetoric captivate the eyes, Then let a gen’rous paffion move 
And the charm’d Chriftian hopes to gain _Soft pity for his pain: 
the prize ! Give and retake fuperior love, 
But finds alas! they’re but a tawdry boaft: To that beftow'd in vain. 
“Fort: uth, when unadorn’d, ’s adorn’dthe 
the moft.” Superior love thou need’ft not fear, 
Poets may pleafe in gorgeous habits dreft, Of tke firm youth poffeft: 


When pining is too late. 


The Chriftian prieft of thefe fhouid fland (The honeft youth, with heart fincere, 


diveft, 


¢ Who wooes to make thee bleft, 
And findhis emblem in his Saviour’s veft, 


* Thus Barrow, Tillotfon, acquir’d aname, «> The Editor, having miflaid Publi, 
cus’s letter on the fowing of wheat, wil] 
They facred truths with nervous fenie con- think himfelf obliged by the author, if 


And live illuftrious in the roll of fame; 


vey’d 


; he would fend him another copy as early 
Inforc’d the plain, and Jent the doubtful as poffible, that it may appear in the next 
aid, number. 
Such clearexemplars keep within thy view, 
Still eye their track, not ferviiely pur- On afking Charity of the Rich, 
ue. 
Then fhall we hail thee, in fucceeding HEN at their doors, by hunger 
time, and by grief 
Succiné and with fimplicity fublime ; Opprefs’d, with fuppliant voice, ] fought 
Inforcing truth without luxuriant fenfe ; relief ; — 


And nobly dropt to fimple eloquence, Relief I fought, alas! but fought in vain, 
W. With poignant taunt rebuk’d and four dit- 


dain. 
The batt’ning prieft, with f{upercilious 
To Coquetixia, on the Refufal of her face, 
Lover's Addrefs, Inferr’d, from indigence, the want of 
grace: 
ALSELY endearing, why that art, The lawyer, in quaint terms, with look 
Why all that kindnefs thewn; demure, 
Why fedulous to gain a heart, Gave hints of ftatytes againft vagrant 
When miftrefs of thy own? poor; 
Unmov'd and cool, the garter’d ftatefman 
To {cience prone, th’intentive youth cry’d, 
No female charms could move ; For me fit refuge colonies fupply’d. 
Till thy fweet guife of love and truth I figh’d in fecret; and to heav'n my 
Had taught his heart to love. heart 


Afcending, heav'’n, in pity, took my 


The learned page no more turn’d o’er, part. 
Refign’d to love and thee: 
Ab! think how much thou would’ft de- 


plore, HE following fcripture fentences, as 

allo a copy of verfes, &c. are ona 
tomb-ftone, ereéted by one Mr. Oliver, 
miller, on Haydown-hill, near Arundel, 
in Suffex, which he intends for the recep 


If once his heart was free. 


Thus fee thy Tab, with fubtile wile, 
Th’ unwary moufe betray: 


The heeclefs wanderer knew no guile, tion of his body after death, 
And fails a cruel prey. 


Panting beneath the favage paw, 


And in an inftant flies, live. 
‘ John i. 17. For the law was given by 
With what a louring grimace, Mofes, but grace and truth"tame by Jefus 
Ske rues her haple{s fate! Chrift, a 


Thefe fentences are on the top of the tomb. 


The little rover lies ; 1 Cor. xv, 22. For as in Adam all 
But, while the fports, eludes her claw, die, even fo in Chrift fhall all be made a- 


ek, 
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ohn iii, 15-. That whofoever belie- 
wd in bim fhould not perifh ; but have e- 
terna! life. 


Ecclef, iii. 22. Wherefore I perceive 
that there is nothing better than that a 
man fhall rejoice in his own works; for 
that is his portion: for who hall bring 
him to fee what fhall be after him, 

2 Pet. i. rs. Knowing that thortly 
| mutt put off this my tabernacle, even as 
oor Lord Jefus Chrift hath thewed me. 


The underevritten copy of verfes, with the 
moral, are on the caft fide of the tomb, 


Why fhould my fancy any one offend, 
Whole gocd or ill on it does not depend? 


‘'Tis at my own expence: except the land 


(A gen’rous grant!) on which my tomb 
doth ftand. 

this is the only fpot that I have chofe 

Wherein to take my lafting long repofe. 

Here, in the duft, my body lieth down: 

You'll fay, it is not confecrated ground! 

I grant the fame; but where fhall we e’er 
find 

The {pot that e’er can purify the mind; 

Or to the body any luitre give ?— 

This more depends on what a life we live, 

When the laft trumpet fhall begin to 
found, 

*Twill not avail "em where the body’s 
found. 


The MORAL, 


BLESSED are they, and only they, 
Who in the Lord the Saviour die; 

Their bodics wait redemption’s day, 
And fleep in peace where’er they lie, 


The Hieroglyphic of Deathand Time, with 
the following lines, are on the weft fide. 


Death! why fo faft? Pray ftop your 
hand, ‘ 
And let my glafs run out his fand. - 
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As neither death nor time will ftay, 
Let us improve the prefent day, 


Why ftart you at that fkeleton ? 

’ Tis your own picéture which you fhuns 

Alive it did refemble thee, 

And thou, when dead, like that thale 
be, 


But though Death muft have his will, 
Yet old Time prolongs the date, 
. Till the meafure we hall fill, 
That’s alloted us by fate. 


When that’s done, 
death, 
Both agree to take our breath, 


then time and 


The above gentleman has alfo his cof- 
fin in his own houfe, which he takes a 
view of every morning as foon as he ri- 
fes. 


SIR, 
Y inferting the following, in your 
Monthly Ledger, you will oblige 
: ours, 
AMICUS, 


On Mif{s L—— B= ——, 


ORGIVE, fhould we prefume to fay, 
Or point out where thy beautieslay 5 
A form fo fair, fo fine a mind, 
Good nature, fenfe, and beauty, join’d; 
A form adorn’d by every grace, 
That in a femalz can have place; 
A mind within, that is replete 
With fenfe and learning, quite complete : 
A temper eafy, {mooth, and free 
Either from pride or vanity. 
Shortly to fum her graces I’m inclin’d 
A perfe&t beauty, with a perfeét mind, 


TAMEN MORTUUS 
ADHUC LOQUITUR, 
September 26. 


1774 








*.* The letters figned A Happy poor Man, Eumenes, Philo-Pictas, Inveftigater,E. R, 
Eufebius, Maria, Rebecca Trueman, W,’s to Curio, and feveral other _ anonymous 
pieces, are received. 

Liberty, a poem, tranflated from Metaftafio, and the Effay on Hatred, in ournext. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CO 
From September 12, to September 17, 1774, 


By the Standard WincnesteR Buhhel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans TN 

5S. de S$ de Se he Ss de 5. ad, Se 
London, 16 313 113 o]2 643 3 

COUNTIES INLAND. V 

Middlefex, 
Surry, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Nerthampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
* Salop, 
Heretord, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wilthhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 
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Northumberland, 
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AMstrzorotrocican DIARY of the Weatuer, 
' For Auguft, 1774. 

Therm. 

Bar.} lo. | hi. Weather. 

60 |64 |Morning early, and evening, rain. 


2IN.N.W. calmi307'{59$|60 {Brilliant day. 
gIN.N.E. —frethi307'.[59 [65 |Ditto. [rain, with fome thun.& light. 


.N.E. — frethiiz97,)6t 163 Mor. early rain, after. & night heavy 


sIN.N.W. calmilz9,7,{61.|63 |Forenoon rain, afternoon fair, 
ow. littleliz92,J60 |68 [Brilliant day. 


29,%|63 71 |Ditto. _ 
littlellz9,,J642|79 |Cloudy and fultry, very flight rain, 


glW. frefhij29,7,|65 |733|Sultry. 
10W.N.W.  frethiiz9,7,161 |63 |Afternoon thunder and heavy rain. 


58 65 jFair. 





121W. | —ittlellz0 [61 [65 |Ditto, 
131W. littlelz0 60: [66 |Ditto. 


16;W.S,W._ ftrongiiz9;5, 
17\W, 


19|Wvar.to E. litt 






freth 29% 


: 60 |65 |Heavy rain in the evening. 
. Wvar. ftrong 2435 


603|65 |Showers, intervals fair, 
60 |642/Frequent fhowers. 
ftrong}iz9;°5|59 |64 Cloudy. 

freth}l29;%|58 |63 |Ditto. 

30 |oo 64 Sunfhine. 


20E.N.E.  littlell30 [61 |72 |Ditto. 





30 163 |69 |Ditto, 

littlellzg 9.|69 |66 |Ditto forenoon rain. 
frefhiizg9./63, |68 |Fair. 

60 63 “ag 

littlellzg ,*.|591|66 |Ditto, night heavy rain. 

ittleles 62° [64 (Clondy. ‘ 

58 |61 |Heavy rain, wich hail and thunder, 
$g |0o |Almof conftant sain. 

56215 8ii\fleayy fhowers. 

582|62 |Ditto, 











315.W. —ftrongijz9,°.o2 168 |Slight rain. 
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> |MONTHLY LEDGER, 
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| OR 
| | R 
LITERARY REPOSITORY. 
ts 
a na 
xy For th MONTHLY LEDGER. - 
Tf Obfervations on a Variety of Subjects, literary, moral, and religious ; 
’ | from a Series of original Letters, written by a Gentlemen of ‘foreign 
Extraétion, who refi ded fome Time in Philadelphia ; revijed by a 
eho Friend, to whofe Hands the Manufcript was committed for Pub- 
e: lication, in Philadelphia. 
ba A LETTER IV. 
| To the Right Honourable the Lord Vifcount P=——, at Oxford. 
Bis 2 My Lorp, 
paves, N my laft, I furnifhed your lordfhip with as par- 
| ticular an account as I have been able to obtain 
of the many actonifhing i improvements which a 
al very few years have produced in this elegant and 
eo growing city. Common — cals upon me 
2 P © toinform you that fome of the beft inftitutions, 
— that regard its internal police, are under the direction and ma- 
es nagement of the people called Quakers ; whofe general difap- 
3g probation of all fafhionable amufements and diverfions gives - 
sear ff them leifure and opportunity of embarking in, and profecuting, 
- Vou. II. P fuch 
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fuch fchemes as are ufeful, as well as ornamental, to human 
fociety. . ‘Fhefe fober virtuous people generally engage with 
caution, but execute with the moft perfevering firmnefs and 
affiduity. The Hofpital and Houfe of Employment are ftandip 
monuments of their labours. And the period feems to be fa 
approaching, when the caufe of literature will receive no {mall 
fervices from their attention and zeal. A philofophical fociety, 
for the encouragement of fcience, arts, and manufactures, hath 
been lately inftituted in this city, which numbers many of the 
moft fenfible of this denomination among its fellows. M 
friend, the merchant, affures me that the thirft of knowledce 
in¢reafes much among them; that they begin to difcover the 
fubferviency of human learning to many valuable purpofes; 
and now think it no more a crime, to fend their children to 
{chool, to. learn Greek and Latin, mathematics and natural 
philofophy, than to put them to merchants or mechanics, to 
be inftructed in the feveral arts and myfteries that are become 
neceflary for the fupport of the prefent temporal life; wifely 
judging, with refpect to the fpiritual life, (which comes from, 
and is to be fupported by, another world,) that human learning 
has no more to do with it, and can no more awaken or promote 
it, than the art of making clocks and watches. If I remember 
right, Baker, who has written fo ingenioufly upon the ufes of 
learning, feems to put it upon the fame footing ; and our tutor, 
at Magdalen-Hall, has frequently told us, that all the acquire. 
ments of human knowledge, though highly neceffary for tke 
improvement and embellifhment of civil fociety, can never im- 
part to us one fingle ray of that which is truly divine. 

I am no ftranger to your lordfhip’s fentiments upon this inte- 
refting fubjeé&t. “You well know when to pronounce the hitherts 
Shalt thou go, and no farther. As acitizen of heaven, and atra- 
veller through this world, you know what is neceflary not only 
to make your journey pleafing and comfortable, and to furnith 
you with proper accommodations on the road, but to fecure 
to yourfelf ahappy reception among your fellow-citizens, when 
your pilgrimage thall be at anend. A liberal education, under 
the direction of a heaven-taught mind, has ftood your lordthip 
in good ftead on many important occafions. It gives the Chrif- 
tian fcholar a free accefs into circles of converfation where the 
illiterate would never be admitted, and furnifhes him, whenhe 
is there, with a becoming confidence and manly freedom of 
- fpeech: it enables him to fight the infidel with‘ his own wea- 
pons, and to avail himfelf of the whole magazine of ancient 
and modern learning, in the defence of religion. For the very 
fame armour, that is weak and ineffectual in the hands of the 

unbeliever, 
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unbeliever, becomes ftrong and of heavenly temper, when 
worn or wielded by the champion of gofpel truth. 

Upon thefe principles, my lord, I cannot but look upon it 
to be the duty of the real Chriftian to patronize and encourage 
every well-formed fcheme for the advancement of literature : 
and I was particularly pleafed to hear, from my friend, who is 
himfelf a fellow of the Philofophical Society, that the Quakers 
had ftepped forth, and joined the votaries of fcience : for their 
well-known induftry and application cannot fail, in all human 
probability, of enfuring it fuccefs. 

What I have here faid of the Quakers, your lordfhip muft 
not confider as the leaft difparagement or diminution of the | 
other religious focieties. TThemembers of our communion, as well 
as thofe of the Prefbyterian and other diffenting denominations, 
have engaged warmly in every fcheme that has been propofed 
for the general good ; though they all candidly confefs, that no 
inftitutions have been carried on with fo much fpirit,andcrownéd 
with fo much fucceis, as thofe in which the Quakers have had 


the lead and dire€tion. — Penn engrafted an excellent policy 


upon their religious principles; and Barclay has given thefe 
principles all the advantages which can be derived from throw- 


‘ing them into the form of a fyftem. Thefe authors your lordfhip 


has carefully read : and I remember once to have heard you drop 
an intimation, that Barclay’s book had never been anfwered in 
fuch a manner as to weaken the force of his arguments. 

I dined the other day with an eminent phyfician, of this place, 
who profeffes himfelf a Prefbyterian. There was a mixed 
company ; and the converfation turned upon religious fubjeCts, 
A clergyman of the eftablifhed church, who appeared to be 
very i and much advanced in years, undertook to reconcile 
the feeming differences that prevailed among the profeflors of 
Chriftianity. He very ingenioufly diftinguithed the things ef- 
fential, from thofe which are not effential, to-falvation; and, 
with a truly benevolent Chriftian fpirit, declared, that, as ree 
ligion was a life, manifefted by good tempers and difpofitions 
within, and correfpondent actions and offices without; as it 
did not depend upon any particular fet of doctrines or opinions, 
much !efs upon any particular modes of worfhip or oatward 
church difcipline ; fo he found his own heart intimately drawn 
to, and united with, good men, of every denomination. — You, 
fir, faid he, (turning tothe phyfician,) are a Prefbyterian ; — 
thou art a Quaker, (addreffing himfelf to another of the compa- 
ny);— and 1 am a Church-man. — Suppofe, now, whilft we 
are difputing about religious principles, a fervant fhould ruth into 
the room, and eagerly inform us, that a neighbour’s houfe was 
on-fire, that the mafter of the family was abroad, that the: 

P2 poor 
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poor wife with two or three little ones were {creaming out for Our t 
help, and that all their goods muft perifh, if they could not have 





mat 
immediate affiftance. y Quaker friend, there, and myfelf, are 
unmoved at the melancholy tidings, gravely continue the de. ahint fi 
bate. My Prefbyterian friend forgets all his zeal about opinions been fa 
and doétrines, {tarts from the table in an inftant, and haftens to You kn 
the fcene of diftrefs. Pray, now, gentlemen, continued the ve- preffion 
nerable old man, which of us, in fuch a cafe, would be the ever, I 
Chriftian? I, moft affuredly, cried out the phyfician : ‘and, that is 1 
though I really find myfelf much attached to Calvin’s fyftem, mind w 
yet | am fure, in the cafe you mention, or any other fimilar one, I fe 
neither Calvin’s opinions, nor the opinions of any other man, the Ne 
could roufe my compaffion and urge me to the benevolent a&: tertain' 
nothing but a power, fuperior to all opinion, which carries its much c 
own evidence and motive along with it, and which, I truft, is to the 
the Divinity that firs within me, could accomplifh this ; and, if. writing 
I fhould retift its powerful call, merely to indulge my own hu- tocom 
mour, in an idle and unprofitable debate, what would it be, but 
throwing away my proper and natural food to live upon the 
wind? nay, lofing heaven for the fake of a fyllogifm! P 
I think your lordfhip, had you been prefent, would have pro- Sep 
nounced this to be good divinity: and, for the honour of the 
Philadelphians, I do aflure you that thefe fentiments generally 
prevail among them; and+that there is lefs religious bigotry neni 
here than in any place I have yet vifited. The only circum. The O 


fiance, in which the Prefbyterians feem to be lefs catholi¢ than 
others, is, their violent oppofition to the propoied eftablifhment 
of a bifhop or bifhops in America. But, indeed, I cannot think 
they are fo much to blame, in this matter, as our church-friends Ti 
would infinuate; for, were | to fettle in America, I fhould 


lil 
never fay a word, in favour of an eftablifhed epifcopate, till the they 
powers of the intended bifhop were accurately defined, anda kingd 
fatisfaCtory fecurity given, by act of parliament, againft any differ 
future encroachments. Could this be done, I think no reafon- fpecie 
able diilenters, upon their own principles, would promote any ~ }-Henc 
fas ther oppofition. been, 

The Quakers have three places of worfhip in this city, the hence 
Englith Prefbyterians three, the Scotch Pretbyterians two, the it we 
German Lutherans two, (one of which is very large and elegant,) the p 
the German Calvinifts one, the Baptifts one, the Roman-Catholics vatio 
two, and the Methodifts one. I have vifited moft of thefe places, T 
and have been introduced to many of the clergy, and find them — - obfer 
generally moderate, quict, and charitable. “Lhey are all warmly plent 
attached to the Britifh conftitution ; and, whilft their civil and T 
religious liberties are fecured to them, will remain as affectionate nd 
and obedient fubjects as any in his majefty’s dominions. that 


‘Our 
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Our friend Charles engeged to furnifh your lordthip with all 
the materials he could collect, relative to the city and province 
of New-York: I hope he is fulfilling’his promife. But I had 
ahint from a gentleman, who lately faw him there, that he had 
been fadly taken in by a fet of people, under the mafk of religion. 
You know his honeft heart has ever been too fufceptible of im- 
prefions from your pretenders to extraordinary fancity, How- 
ever, 1 am fure, if their tenets or practices lead to any thing 
that is narrow or uncharitable, his liberal and generous turn of 
mind will foon fhake off the deception. iad 
I fend your lordfhip the firft volume of the TrarfaGtions of 
the New Philofophical Society, which will aiford no fmall en- 
tertainment to yourfelf and my other Oxford friends. Iam 
much obliged to you for Guftavus Vafa and the Farmer’s Letters 
to the People of Ireland. 1 have a ftrong partiality for all the 
writings of that excelient author, and now want but one book 
tocomplete my collection of his works. Iam, my lord, 


Your lordfbip’s moft fincere friend and devoted fervant, 


Philadelphia, T.CASPIPINA, 
Sept. 4, 177% . 
[To be continued] 





The Occonomy of Nature: by Ifaac F. Biberg, Upfal. ' Amanitat. 
Academ. vol.ii. Continued from P. 69. 
§. 3. The Foffil Kingdom. + Propagatiou. 
T is agreed, on all hands, that ftones are not organical bodies, 
like plants and animals; and therefore it is as clear, that 
they are not produced from an egg, like the tribes of the other 
kingdoms. Hence, the variety of foffils is proportionate to the 
diferent combinations of coalefcent particles, and hence, the 
feciesin the foffil kingdom are not fo diftinét as in the other two. 


lence, alfo, the laws of generation, in relation to foffils, have 


ben, in all ages, extremely difficult to explain. And, laftly, 
hence have arifen fo many different opinions about them, that 
it would be endlefs to enumerate them all. We, therefore, for 
the prefent, wil! content ourfelves with giving a very few obfer- 
rations on this fubject. 

That clay is the fediment of the fea is fufficiently proved by 
thfervation, for which reafon, it is generally found in great 
plenty along the coaft. 


find covers the bottom of the fea, nor can it be doubted but 
thatit is daily cryftallifed out of the water. 


It 





The journals of feamen clearly evince, that a very minute ° 
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Itis now acknowledged by all, that teftaccous bodies, and pe. 
trifaGtions refembling plants, were once real animals or vegeta. 
bles ; and it feems likely that fhells, being of a calcareous ny. 
ture, have changed the adjacent clay, fand, or mould, into the 
fame kind of fubftance. Hence we may be certain that marbk 
may be generated from petrifaCtions, and therefore it is frequently 
feen full of them. 

Ragftone, the moft common matter of our rocks, appears to. 
be formed from a fandy kind of clay ; but this happens more fre. 
quently wherefhe earth is impregnated with iron. 

- Freeftone is the produc of fand, and the deeper the bed where 


it is found, the more compact it becomes; and the more denfe the 


fand, the more eafily it concretes. But if an alcaline da 
chances-to be mixed with the fand, the freeftone is generated 
more readily, as in the freeftone called cos friaiilis, particuls 
argillo-glarenfis, (S. N. 1. 1.). 

The flint (S, N. 3. 1.) is almoft the only kind of ftone, cer. 
tainly the moft common, in chalky mountains. It feems there. 
fore to be produced from chalk. Whether it can be reduced’ 
again to chalk I leave others to enquire. 

- Stalaétites, (S. N. 33. 1.) or dropftone, “is compofed of 
calcareous particles, adhering to a dry, and generally a vegeta. 
ble, body. ee 

The incruftations (S, N. 32. 5, 6, 7, 8.) are often generated 
where a vitriolic water connects clayey and earthy particles 
together. 

Slate, by the vegetables that are often inclofed in it, feems 
‘- to take its origin from a marfhy mould. 

-Metals vary according to the nature, of the matrix to which 
they adhere: ¢. g. the pyrites cupri Fablunenfis contains frequently 
fulphur, arfenic, iron, copper, a little gold, vitriol, alum, fome- 
times lead ore, filver, and zinck. Thus gold, copper, iron, 
zinck, arfenic, pyrites, vitriol, come out of the fame vein, 
That very rich iron ore at Normark, in Vermelandia, wher 
it was cut tranfverfely by a vein of clay, was changed into pure 
iilver. ‘The number, therefore, of fpecies and varictics of fofiils 
each ferving for different purpofes, according to their different 
natures, will be in proportion as the different kinds of earths 
and ftoncs are varioufly combined. 


§.4. Prefervation. 

As foffils are deftitute of life and organifation ; arehard, andnot 
obnoxious to putrefaction; fo they laft longer than any otherkind 
of bodies. How far the air contributes to this duration it is eal 
to perceive ; fince air hardens many ftones, upon the fuperficie 
of the earth, and makes them more folid, compact, and able i 

or ie 
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refift the injuries of time. Thus it is known, from vulgar ob- 
fervation, that.lime, that has been long expofed to the air, be- 
comes hardened. Thechalky marl, (which they ule in Flanders 
for building houfes,) as long as it continues in the quarry, is 
friable; but, when dug up and expofed totheair, it grows gra- 
dually harder. In the fame way, our old walls and towers 
ain a firmnefs, in procefs of time,’ and therefore it is a vulgar 
miftake, that our anceftors excelled the modern architeéts in the 
art of building, as to this point. * me 
However ignorant we may be of the caufe why large rocks 
are every where to be feen fplit, whence vaft fragments are’ fre~ 
quently torn off, yet this we may obferve, that fiffures are clofed 
up by water, that gets between them and is detained there, and 
is confolidated by cryftal and fpar. Hence, we fcarcely ever find 
cryftal but in thofe ftones which have for fome time, in their 
chinks, water loaded with ftony particles. Inthe fame manner, 
cryftals fill the cavities in mines, and concrete into quartz, or a 
debafed cryftal. 
- It is manifeft that ftones are not only generated, augmented, 
and changed perpetually, from incruftations brought upon mofs, 


- but are alfo increafed by cryftal and fpar: not to mention that 


the adjgcent earth, efpecially if it be impregnated with iron par- 


_.ficles,, is commonly changed into a folid ftone. 


It is faid, that the marble-quarries in Italy, ‘from whence 
fragments are cut, grow up again. Ores grow, .by little and 
little, whenever the mineral particles, conveyed by the means of 
water through the clefts of mountains, are retained there; fo 
that, adhering to the homogeneous matter a long while, at laft 
they take its nature, and are changed into a fimilar fubftance, 

§..5. Defiruéction. 

_ Foffils, although they are the hardeft of bodies, yet are found 
fubject to the Jaws of deftruction, as well as all other created 
fubitances : for they are diflolved in various ways, by the ele- 
ments exerting their force upon them ; as by water, air, and the 
folar rays ; as alfo by the rapidity of rivers, violence of cataracts 
and eddies, which continually beat upon, and at laft reduce to 

powder, 

* Too great ftrefs ought not, I think, to be laid on this obfer- 
vation of our Author, though it may be in part true; for, without 
fappofing that our anceftors had more {kill in building, we may 
fuppofe, (what was likely to be the cafe,) that they ufed more care 
in the choice of their materials, and had them wrought up with 
more labour, which muft add confiderably to the firmnefs of their 
cement. Where thefe circumftances have happened to be wanting, 
time alone has not been able to produce the fame effet. I have 
feen a houfe, about fourfcore years old, where one might rub out the 
mortar from between the bricks without icarcely ufing any force. 
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powder, the hardeft rocks. ‘The agitations of the fea and lakes 
and the vehemence of the waves, excited by turbulent winds. 
pulverife ftones, as evidently appears by their roundnefs alone 
the fhore, Nay, as the poet fays, 8 


The hardeft fone infenfibly gives way 
To the foft drops that frequent on it play. 
So that we ought not to wonder that thefe very hard bodies 
moulder away into powder, and are obnoxious, like others, to 
the confuming tooth of time. 
- Sand is formed of freeftone, which is deftroyed partly by froft, 
making it friable, partly by the agitation of water and waves, 
which eafily wear away, diffolve, and reduce into minute par. 
ticles, what the froft had made friable. 
Chalk is formed of rough marble, which the air, the fun,’ 
and the winds, have diffolved; as appears by Iter. Goth. 170. 


The flate-earth, or hummus fchifti, (Syf. Nat. 511.) owes its 


origin to flate, diflolved by the air, rain, and fnow. 

Ochre is formed of metals diffolved, whofe faces prefent the 
very fame colours which we always findthe ore tinged with, 
when expofed tothe air. Vitriol, in the fame manner, mixes 
with water, from ores deftroyed. 


The muria faxatilis, (Syf. Nat. 14. 6.) a kind of talky ftone, 


yielding falt in the parts that are turned to the fun, is diffolved 
into fand, which falls, by little and little, upon the earth, till 


the whole is confumed ; not to mention other kinds of foffils, _ 
Laftly, from thefe there arife new foffils, as we mentioned be- | 


fore; fo that the deftruClion of one thing ferves for the genera- 
tion of another. 


Teftaceous worms ought not to be paffed over on this occa- | 


fion; for they eat away the hardeft rocks, That fpecies of 
fhell-fith, called the razor-fhell, bores through ftones, in Italy, 
and hides itfelf within them ; fo that the people, who eat them, 


are obliged to break the ftones before they can come at them.” 


The cochlea, (F.S. 1299.) a kind of fnail that lives on craggy 
rocks, eats, and bores through, the chalky hills, as worms do 
through wood. This is made evident, by the obfervations of 
the celebrated de Geer.» [To be continued. ] ; 





A Defcription of the Lake at Kefwick, communicated, in a Letter toa 
Friend, by the late Dr. Brown. 


—— JN my way to the North, from Hagley, I paffed through 


Dovedale, and, to fay the truth, was difappointed in it. 
When [ came to Buxton, I vifited another or two of their roman- °° 


tic fcenes; but thefe are inferior to Dovedale: they are but 
poor 
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r miniatures of Kefwick 3 which exceeds them mote in gran« 
deur than [ can give you to imagine, and more, if poffible, in 
beauty than in grandeur. 

Initead of the narrow flip of valley, which is feen at Dove- 
dale, you have at Kefwick a vaft amphitheatre, in circumfe- 
rence above twenty miles: inftead of a meagre rivulet, a noble 
living lake, ten miles round, of an oblong form, adorned with 


‘variety of wooded iflands. The rocks, indeed, of Dovedale are 


finely wild, pointed, and irregular; but the hills are both little 
and unanimated ; and the margin of the brook is poorly edged 
with weeds, morafs, and brufhwood. But at Kefwick you will, 
on one fide of the lake, fee a rich and beautiful landfcape of 
cultivated. fields, rifing to the eye in fine inequalities, with noble 
groves of oak, happily difperfed, and climbing the adjacent hills, 
fhade above fhade, in the moft various and picturefque forms. 
On the oppofite fhore, you will find rocks and cliffs, of ftupen- 
dous height, hanging broken over the Jake, in horrible grandeur, 
fone of them a thoufand feet high; the woods climbing up 
their fteep and fhaggy fides, where mortal foot never yet ap- 
proached. On thefe dreadful heights the eagles build their 
nets. A variety of water-falls are {een pouring from their fum- 
mits, and tumbling in vatt theets from rock to rock, in rude and* 
terrible magnificence ; while, on all fides of this immenfe am- 

hitheatre, the lofty mountains rife round, piercing the clouds, 
in fhapes as fpiry and fantaftic as the very rocks of Dovedale. 
Tothis, f muft add the-frequent and bold projection of the cliffs 
into the lake, forming noble bays and promontories: in other 
parts they finely retire from it, and often open in abrupt chafms 
orclefts, through which, at hand, you fee rich and cultivated 
vales, and beyond thefe, at various diitances, mountain rifing 
over mountagn; among which, new profpects prefent themfelves 
inmift, till the eye is loft in an agreeable perplexity : 


Where a&tive fancy travels beyond fenfe, 
And pictures things unfeen. 





Were 1 to analyfe the two places into their conftituent prine 
ciples, I fhould cell you that the full perfection of Kefwick 
confifts of three circumfiances, beauty, horror, and immenfity, 
united ; the fecond of which is alone found in Dovedale. Of 
beauty it hath little, nature having left it almoft a defart : nei- 
ther its fmall extent, nor the diminutive and lifelefs form of the 
hills, admits magnificence. But to give you a complete idea of 
thefe three perfections, as they are joined in Kefwick, would 
tequire the united powers of Claude, Salvator, and Pouffia. ’ 
The firft fhould throw his delicate funfhine over the cultivated 
vales, the fcattered gots, the groves, the lake, and wooded 

Vo. Il. Q iflands ; 
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iflands; the fecond fhould dafh out the horror of the’ rugged | 


cliffs, the fteeps, the hanging woods, and foaming water- falls; 
while the grand pencil of Pouffin fhould crown the whole with 
the majefty of impending mountains. 

So much for what I would call the permanent beauties of this 
aftonifhing fcene. WereI not afraid of being tirefome, I could 
now dweil as long on its varying or accidental beauties. I would 
fail round the lake, anchor in every bay, and land youon every 
promontory and ifland. I would point out the perpetual change 
of profpect; the woods, rocks, cliffs, and mountains, by turns 
vanifhing or rifing into view ; now gaining on the fight, hangin 
over our heads in their full dimenfions, beautifully dieadful ; and 
now, by a change of fituation, afluming new romantic fhapes, 
retiring and lefflening on the eye, and infenfibly lofing them. 
felves in an azure mift. 1 would remark the contraft of light 
and fhace, produced by the morning and evening fun ; the one 
gilding the weftern, and the other the eaftern, fide of this im- 
menfe amphitheatre; while the vaft fhadow, projected by the 
mountains, buries the oppofite part in a deep and purple gloom, 
which the eye can hardly penetrate. The natural variety of 
colouring, which the feveral obje&ts produce, is no lefs won. 
derful and pleafing ; the ruling tinés in the valley being thofe 
of azure, green, and gold, yet ever various, arifing from an 
intermixture of the lake, the woods, the grafs, and corn-fields: 
thefe are finely contrafted by the grey rocks and cliffs; and the 
whole heightened by the yellow ftreams of light, the purple 
hues, and mifty azure of the mountains. Sometimes a ferene 
air and clear fky difclofe the tops of the higheft hills ; at others, 
you fee clouds involving their fummits, refting on their fides, 
or defcending to their bafe, and rolling among the vallies, as 
in a vatt furnace. When the winds are high, they roar among 
the cliffs and caverns like peals of thunder; then, too, the 
clouds are feen in vaft bodies, fweeping along the hills in 
gloomy greatnefs, while the Jake joins the tumult, and tofles 
Jike a fea: but in calm weather the whole fcene becomes new; 
the lake is a perfect mirror, and the landfcape in all its beauty, 

_ iflands, fields, woods, rocks, and mountains, are feen inverted, 
and floating on its furface. I will now carry you to the top of 
a cliff, where, if you dare approach the ridge, a new {cene of 
aftonifhment prefents itfelf, where the valley, lake, and iflands, 
feem lying at your feet; where this expanfe of water appears 
diminifhed to a little puol, amidft the vaft immeafurable objects 
that furround it; for here the f{ummits of more diftant hills ap- 
pear before thofe you had already feen, and, rifing behind each 
other in fucceffive ranges and azure groups of craggy and broken 
fieeps, form an immeufe and awful picture, which can only be 
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exprefled by the image of a tempeftuous fea of mountains. 
Let me now conduct you down again to the valley, and conclude 
with one circumftance more; which is, that a walk by ftill 
moon-light, (at which time the diftant water: falls are heard in 
all their variety of found, ) among thefe inchanting dales, opens 
afcene of fuch delicate beauty, repofe, and folemnity, as ex- 
ceeds all defcription. 

The fifhery of this delightful lake is let to an inhabitant of 
Kefwick for a guinea a year. 








Jo the EpitorR of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


AS there is not any thing, in the-following piece, that can 
give a juft occafion of offence, to your moft virtuous 
readers, I defire you would give it a place in the next number. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


An Effay on Nothing. 
The poet's eye, in a fine phrenfy rolling, 


Glances from heav'n to earth, from earth to neav'n ; 
And, 4s imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to fhape, and gives to airy nothing 

A laal habitation and a name. 


AWTOTHING was before fomething ; and, when fomething 

fhall be annihilated, nothing will remain: ergo, (or, asI 

lately heard that word pronounced, here-I go,) nothing is eternal, 
and eternity is nothing. —Is not this a logical proof? — The 
univerfe, which, we are told, rofe out of nothing, is fufpended by 
nothing, has nothing about it, contains sthing in it, and yet it is 
fomething. Philofophers tell us that nothing is effential to mation; 
and that there is an extended nothing* and an unextended nothing, 
called vacuum within bodies, and vacuum without all bodies. Whth- 
out nothing, every thing, itis fuppoted, would remain in flatu quo 
it was created: plants could not vegetate, eyes could not fee, 
ears could not hear, and feet could not walk, nor could any 
member be moved. Nothing, therefore, (ergo again,) is the 
fecondary caufe of all changes of the feafons, and of every event 
and fleeting phenomenon in the univerfe. The late good bifh- 
op Berkeley would have perfuaded tne world that nothing is the 
- Qa fuijtratum, 


* I¢ would be worth while for our philofophers to confder whe- 
ther a vacuum, which is nothing, can have any froperties. 
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fubftratum, or fupport, of all qualities and properties, which as* 
‘crcated every moment, have but a momentary exiftence, ang? 
when they are not perceived, are nothing: of courfe, (or ergs,) 
the philofopher himfelf, who is no longer perceived, is nothing, 
Nothing exiiis, fays he, but the prefent perception; and that 
exiftence, too, is but an idea, which is nothing. There has 


been much-a-do, in the world, about nothing; but the world. . 


feems to be zothing the wifer for it. 4 

Many people know nothing about interefting matters, 
which they ought toknow; while they attempt to manifeft 
much knowledge about others, which amount to nothing, and 
are good for nothing. An abftraét general idea, which has no 
particular properties or qualities, is abffrad? 9:/enj2. tome; a 
nonentity, or nething, and can be like xothing but nothing. And 
this knowledge is the we plus ultra in metaphyfics. For who can 
go beyond nothing, which, like pure {pace, (incautioufly called 
the fenforium of God,) isillimitable ? 

‘Phere is nothing to be done in the world, it feems, without 
nothing ; and nothing is done to the purpofe with it. It is found 
in moit fystems of phrlofophy, and in fome fystems of divinity, which 
give us an idea of a God, with nothing godlike to be found in 
them. Little or notding is to be met with, amongft fome peo- 
ple, but riddies; and, when they are unriddled, they mean 
nothing, or fomething worfe than nothing. 

Nothing, which 1s xo figure, is made ufe of asa figure in fpeech, 
by orators, to denote nofling, or fomething, but nobody knows 
what ; and, Jike empty veilels, fuch figures of nothing make a 
great found, which nething can filence. ; 

Nothing can exceed the potential influence of nothing. Sounds, 
whieh are themfelves zothing, and which carry along with them 
nothing intelligent, the unthinking part of mankind fwarm af. 
ter, like a hive of bees after the tnkling of a fire-pan, and, 


without fufpecting any artifice, fettle on the objeé&t which hag | 


allured them with its nothingne/i, and are carried about with it, 
at pleafure, fearing nothing. A nothingling of a patriet, who has 
nothing of patrictifm in him,* colleéts, like a fnow- ball, nume- 
rous hofts around him, wherever he goes, who yet know nothing 
about the merits of the difpute in which they are become par- 
ties, and are fure to get nothing, which way foever it be ulti- 
mately decided. When the purpofes of private ambition are 
anfwered, the poor tools of it are difbanded, and left to fubiift 
upon nothing, as if they merited xotbing, aud their leaders care 
nothing about them. 
Nothing 
* The author means not a general reflection on thofe who ftand 
forth in the common caufe, fome of whom are re/pcGable charaGers: 
Jet thofe only wear the kxave’s cap whofe heads it may fit. 
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Nothing is more common than to hear people talk of /ceing 
nothing, Of hearing nothing, of wifhing nothing, dreaming nothing, 
doing nothing, and intending nothing: though there is nothing of 
literal truth in thefe declarations, yet the abufe of words is 
become fo familiar, that we make nothing of it and think nothing 
about it. Nothing, indeed, is more harmlefs and inoffenfive 
than thofe errors which carry nothing of harm along with them: 
though to fpeak more correctly and properly would better be- 
come our fpeakers and writers, efpecially upon the /ublime and 
beautiful, who fet up their works tor {tandards of literal propri- 
ety and grammatical orthodoxy, or, as they came from nothing, 
and are built upon nothing, like caftles in the air, they will 
cme to nothing, and be looked upon as nothing. 

Some people, too, boaft of nothing, and think they merit by 
mtbing. I knew a parfon (and his word deferved to be credited ) 
who faid he could preach forty fermons on one text, and make 
nothing of it. 

The works of poets, above all other mens, are diftinguifhed 
for their nothingnefs. Nothing is ealier, to fome bards, than to 
fing about nothing ; and nothing is more common, than for man.- 
kind to be better pleafed with fiétion, which is nothing, than 
with truth or reality, which is fomething. ‘The mujfes, which 
they invoke, are xothing; and the mount, which belongs to 
the nine nonentities, or nothings, with the never-fading flowers, 
that grow upon it, are nothing. Poetry is alfo one of the mcft 
unprofitable employments to be met with: many of thofe who 
follow it are diftinguifhed for nothing fo much as their poverty. 
and wretchednefs. “hey have nothing but mountains of gold 
intheir heads, and mothing but copper (if any of that) in their 
pockets: nothing but holes in their coats, and a vacuum, called 
an aching void, in their ffomachs ; they imagine every thing and 
can realize nothing. 

The time is come when there is nothing but drunkennefs, tumults, 
and uproars: our gentlemen, clergy, and frecholders, and 
worthy liverymen and freemen, are called upon for their votes, 
and, unlefs they become perjured, (and perjury is mothing un- 
common,) muft give them freely, too, for nothing. But t will 
batten to conclude, as you will perhaps think I have already 


fid too much about . 
NOTHING. 
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Jo the Epitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


eo = = Quid enim ratione timemus 
Aut cupimus ? JUVENAL. 


Our hopes or fears doth reafon raife or quell ? 


HEN we contemplate the delicate ftructure of the hu- 

man frame, and the nice dependencies of its various 

parts, we may juftly exclaim, with the pfalmift, ** How won. 
derfully man is made!” Nor is our internal conftitution lefs 
worthy our atttntion, or lefs adapted to excite our admiration, 
The grand fprings of action are the paffions ; and thefe are 
fo deeply interwoven in our nature, that they are, in fome fenk, 
a part of ourfelves. Their gratification takes, therefore, no 
improper general term, when it is_called felf-love. This is fre. 
quently termed the active, and reafon the reftraining, principle, 


Thus Pope: 


Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love to ac, and reafon to reftrain. 


But, with due fubmiffion to fo great an authority, it may furely 
be queftioned, whether reafon hath, of itfelf, any reftraining 
power over the paffions. A flight examination, into the con- 
duct of mankind, and the motives by which it is influenced, 
will evince, without any long induétion of argument, the truth 
of this pofition, ‘* that reafon is merely the power of comparing 
ideas, of difcerning their relations, and from thence of {:le@- 
ing means fuitable for attaining a propofed end; which endjs 
always propofed by the more active principles, and the {election 
made in obedience tothem.” Thus, the covctous man employs 
it in the felecticn of means proper to accumulate riches ; 

ambitious man makes ufe of it in his progrefs towards power: 
and the fenfualift in procuring the indulgence of his particula 
appetites. It is equally fubordinate to the defired end, whether 
thatend be good or evil; and is as ftrongly exercifed unde 
the influence of fear, jealoufy, and revenge, as of hope, love, 
and benevolence. If a man be reftrained from prefent enjey- 
ment, by the profpect of future good or the dread of future pait, 
he is under the reitraint of hope or fear, and not of reafon, ay 
farther than as it is exercifed in fubjection to thofe paffions 
Thus reafon is, in all inftances, pliant to the dominion of the 
affections ; and, if felf-love be the predominant principle of a- 
tion, it is not, ftri€tly fpeaking, unreafonable for a man 0 
prefer the deftruction of the univerfe to fuffering the leaft injuy 
himfelf. For why fhould he not? If it be faid that arm 
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the interefts of his fellow-creatures fhould prevent fuch a prefe- 
‘yence, we recur then to another principle, which is not reafon 
nor deducible from reafon. 

This principle is an internal feeling of the mind, a certain 
immediate impulfe, by which we are incited to the approbation 
and purfuit of that which is right, becoming, and ufeful, in 
ations, and to-an abhorrence of that which hath a contrary 
tendency. This is the particular end to which it points, and 
reafon is, in its turn, fubfervient to this end, by inveftigating 
the means proper to attainit. It is the parent and nurfe of che 
focial affetions, and infpires that regard for truth, that aver- 
fion from injuring others, that extenfive philanthropy, which 
carries the mind beyond the narrow bounds of felf-intereft, and 
eftablithes the foundation of all true religion. It is this diving 
particula aura, this particle of divine breath, whofe falutary in- 
fluence, penetrating the inmoft recefles of the foul, curbs the 
fury of the paffions, and retaliates wilful tranfgreffions of its 
digates by the bitternefs of fubfequent remorfe. An habitual 
indulgence of thofe paffions, it was intended to reftrain, may, 
indeed, ftifle its monitions ; it may be overwhelmed by fuperfti- 
tion or perverted by enthufiafm; but, whilft the benevolent 
with for another’s welfare remains to be efteemed amongft men, 
the energy of this inward principle will be virtually acknow- 
ledged by the general language of all nations. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to define, with precifion, the limi:s 
of this moral principle ; but it is no lefs difficult to d: fine exact!y 
the other affeétions of the mind. Who can afcertain the Jine 


_which feparates tortitude and obftinacy, frugality and avarice, 


emulation and envy? Thefe diftinQions are better felt than 
defcribed ; and the evidence of their exiftence may fairly be Icft 
to every man’s own conf{ciouftefs, ; 

But to purfue our inveftigation of reafon. — We have already 
found, if 1 miftake not, that it includes within itfelf no go- 
verning principle of aClion, but that it is merely the compafs 
by. which we fteer our courfe. The dire&tion of the voyage is 
committed to another power ; and, to whatever port the’ vefiel 
tends, the compats affords equal affiftance. Let us proceed to 
examine how far reafon is complicated with inftin&. 

If we furvey the ceconomy of the brute creation, we find in 
them a power of felecting proper means to reach a defigned end, 
which is, indeed, generally, the prefervation of themfelves and 
their offspring and the propagation of their fpecies. This pow- 
er we chufe to denominate inftinét : but wherein doth it differ 
from experience? A bird, for inftance, chufes the materials 
proper for building its neft and rejects the improper: we fay it 


“ds taught by inftin&t. A man chufes bricks or wood to build 


his 
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his houfe with, and never thinks of making ufe of gra{s or wa. 
ter for that purpofe: by what means did he learn the necefy 
diftinétion? We fay that reafon taught him; but we mean expe. 
rience. For, could a man be fuppofed to come into the world at 
once with his reafoning facultics mature, he would never be able 
to infer, from a mere furvey of theobje<cts around him, without the 
help of his own experience or that of others, that any one thing 
was more adapted than another to any particular purpofe. Or, to 
bring a more poffible inftance, fuppofea man, on entering fome 
diftant and unknown country, to meet with a fruit, the produce 
of the climate, different from any which he had ever feen of 
heard of ; it is certain that he never could determine, by an 
powers of reafoning that he is poflefled of, without making the 
experiment himfelf, or receiving information from others, whe- 
ther it would nourifh or deftroy him, whether it were food or 
poifon. Man is, then, indebted to experience for thefe whole. 
fome and neceflary inftructions. _ And how doth experience 
teach him? It teaches him to infer the future from the pat, 
If the fruit of a particular tree has nourifhed him to-day, he 
concludes, with fafety, the fruit of the fame tree will nourith 
him to-morrow. This, then, is the argument drawn from expe- 
rience, ** That which hath been fhall be.” But is not this 
fyllogifm defeétive in an eflential branch ? Is the conclufion lo. 
gical? In faét, we know it to be fulfe in many inftances. We 
are totally ignorant of the fecret operation of caufes, and can 
never, from thence, predict the effects which will follow. Fot 
this we rely upon experience. And experience, the great foun- 
dation of human wifdom, and fureft guide in all human concerns, 
will be found, ona clofe analyzation, to refolve itfelf not into 
reafon but inftin& 

On experience is founded analogy; which, froma fimilitude, 
or fuppofed fimilitude, in objects, infers thofe which are un- 
known from thofe which are already known. Thus, in the 
foregoing inftance, of a man thrown upon a ftrange coaft, if the 
fruit, which he faw, refembled fuch as he was accuftomed to fee, 
and knew by experience was fit for food, he would be apt to form 
the fame conclufion refpeCting it. He might, however, be decei- 
ved; and, indeed, conclufions, drawn from this fource, havealefs 
firm dependence than thofe drawn immediately from experience, 
and hardly reach beyond probable conjecture. On this bafis 
ftand theories in medicine and fyitems in philofophy. 

A few felf-evident propofitions, which are aflented to, by 
every man, as foon as the terms, in which they are conveyed, 
are underftood, furnifh a third fource of reafoning. Such are 
the propofitions, that two and two are equal to four; that the 
whole is greater than its part; that between two points only one 
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right-liné can be drawn; and other fundamental axioms, on 
which reafon, in fubordination to the defire of knowledge, has 
raifed the whole fuperftructure of geometry. But this kind of 
reafoning is limited to its particular fcience; and mathematical 
demonftration is only to be expected in the mathematics. Even 


here the definitions and demonftrations feem to be at fome vari- 


ance: Apoint, fay the geometricians, hath no parts; that is, 
jsindivifible. But the angle, formed by the contact of a right- 
line with acircle, affords a palpable demontftration that all ma- 
terial fubftance is divifible im infinitum. 

Our eftimate of reafon, thus ftripped of thofe ideal properties 
which vulgar opinion hath attributed to it, muft be regulated 
accordingly. In truth, this boafted faculty, efteemed the dif- 
tinguifhing characteriftic of man, and magnified, by fome wri- 
ters, into the fole ftandard of moral rectitude, amounts to 
nothing more than a limited power of comparing ideas, of per- 
ceiving their relations, and of felecting {uch as experience hath 
heretofore told us lead tothe end which the paffions or the moral 
principle now propofe to us. 

But man is ever curious to pry into the hidden counfels of the 
Almighty, and, finding the infufficiency of unaffifted reafon 
for that purpofe, hath recourfe to imagination, rather than 
confefs his ignorance, This faculty, fubflituting its illufions 
as intuitive truths, not to be difputed, obliges reafon, from 
thence, to form inferences whith are only erroneous, as pro- 
ceeding from miftaken premifes. This is the foundation of 
enthufrafm, and hence arife vifions, raptures, ecftacies, which 
exalt man to fuch a degree of {piritual favour as makes him am- 
ple amends for the humiliation of his reafon. ‘The moft ufeful 
and fubftantial part of knowledge is to know our own weaknefs 
and blindnefs. A light is afforded us juft fufficient to difcover’ 
the path which we ought to purtue; but he, who puthes his 
enquiries farther, wil] find his curiofity reprefled by the obfcu- 
rity which extends all around him, or will be mifled by fome 
falfe and wandering meteor. So juft are thofe lines of the poct: 


Not deeply to difcern, not much to know: 
Mankind was born ta ivonder and adore. 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On Hatred. 


HIS moft pernicious paffion.of the human mind is not only 
productive of injurious treatment, to the objeét of its 
-refentment, but is likewife a continual torment to itfelf, from 
the many difappointments its malicious and wicked defigns meet 
-with :— apaffion, malignant, cold, pernicious, and deadly, which 
is ever brooding fome wicked purpofe, out of which it produ- 
ceth infinite difafters. It hath fome fimilitude with choler; 
but there is as much difference as between pieces engraved and 
thofe painted ; the one eafily defaced, the other more lafting, 
Choler is more fudden, particular, ardent, and more eafil 
removed and cured; hatred more radical, general, extended, 
fad, and more remedilefs. 

Hatreds of intereft, which concern property or worldly ho- 
nour, are, many times, incurable, — It is a thing very remarka- 
ble, that the Saviour of mankind would not undertake the 
agreement of two brothers, upon the partition of their patrimo- 
ny. — Thereare fome, fo greedy, violent, and impatient, upon 
the leaft appearance of lofs, that, for a finger’s breadth of land, 
they would oppofe Chrift himfelf, if he fhould perfonally appear 
to reconcile parties. Yet fome of thefe men profefs to be fol- 
lowers of him in a holy and felf-denying life, and are not afha- 
med to call themfelves the ele&t; and, being void of charity, 
are for excluding thofe, who oppofe their arbitrary and wicked 
practices, from any fhare in the merits of Chrift, deeming all 
fuch in areprobate ftate: after a thoufand reafons, which thefe 

-alledge for peace and good correfpondence, they derive but one 

conclufion, which is, to have their will. It is almoft as hard, 
to preferve charity in a fuit of law, whofe origin is hatred, as 
to maintain fire in water. He, who will perfift in a confcience 
indifferently Chriftian, muft never defcend into fuits but with 
a leaden pace, and come out of them with the wings of an eagle, 
Suits are the fons of chaos and night, and there is nothing but 
confufion and darknefs, a mixture of all evils, containing the 
heat of fire, the threats of roaring thunder, the tempefts of the 
air, and all the malignity of poifons, in them; by their fide, 
deceit, revenge, injultice, falfehood, and treachery ; and, after 
them, repentance, poverty, fhame, and ignominy. 

Hatred brings forth another mifchief, that of duelling; a 
true facrifice of Moloch ; and which has caufed much blood to 
be fpilt; mothers and wives many tears; filled families with 
forrow ; friends with grief; ages with horror; and hearts, the 
moit fulceptibie of good, with the deteftation of fucha Ee 
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Would we effectually eradicate hatred, we muft learn not to 
love ourfelves fo paffionately as we do; but, inftead thereof, 
embrace the love of God; nor take offence at every word that 
feems to be let flip againft us, many times not on purpofe, nor 
with intention to offend us. If an unhappy foul will {till perfitt 
jn hatred, his inheritance wil] certainly be banifhment from the 

refence of God: behold his deferved inheritance; fince, 
being mortal, he makes his enmities immortal ; and, with im- 
placability, perfecutes the children, after the death of a parent 
whom he hated. 

The ftrongeft enmities are fometimes appeafed at the fight of 
a death or atomb ; as Jofephus relates of Alexander, who was 
extremely hated by the Jews, as having ruled over them with a 
rod of iron; but, when death had clofed up his eyes, and the 
queen his wife had forrowfully prefented herfelf, accompanied 
by her two young children, and expofed the dead body of her 
hufband to the view of his enemies, the moft favage fpirits were 
fo foftened, by this act, that their hatred turned into pity. 

Yet, barbarians like, there are thofe, in this age, who perfift 
to hate a man after his death, to perfecute him in a part of him- 
felf, and tear him to pieces in his living members. Tvhere isa 
hatred that cometh from equals, another from inferiors, and a 


third from fuperiors.. That which proceeds from equals lafteth 


long, and wafteth wretched fouls in the fearch after a cruel re- 
venge, which drowns pleafuresin great anxieties, and, many 
times, life in blood: we mutt inftantiy labour a reconciliation, 
by a juit fatisfaétion to the offended party, or ftand upon our 
guard, that the enemy may not prevail. The hatred of infe- 
riors oftentimes remains Jong fhut up in filence; and, as the 
impetuous current of a river, kept in by a wall, fo foon as it 
hath liberty, by a breach therein, with fury overturneth all in 
its way, fo thefe men, when an cpportunity offers te put in ex- 
ecution their diabolical defigns, fatiate themfelves with revenge, 
or inrevolut:cns overwhelm families, princes, and whole coun- 
tries, with the utmoft rage and cruelty. The hatred from 
fuperiors fhould be prevented by avoiding all occafion’s of inter- 
meddling in their concerns, and more efpecially not eagerly to 
purfue the favour of great men, who are often very ungrateful 
in repaying the fervices of their inferiors ; treating thofe under 
them as vaflals and flaves. A juft reprehenfion is motive fufi- 
cient, to fuch men, for alafting enmity, making them avowed 
enemies ; who, fhutting up all pafiages to reafon, do only open 
an ear to flander and crue] revenge. If the object of their ha- 
tred, by a timely retreat, efcapes their mercilefs nands, and finds 
repofe in a harbour of fafety, their unreftrained rage is let loofe 
to flander and vilify his actions, aad they employ the moft 
R2 wicked 
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wicked agents, the father of lies is capable of furnifhing them 
with, to difturb his repofe. 


Oxher forts there are, whoare endeavouring to hide their ha. + 
tred under acloak of religion, who make pretenfions to hold the 


truth in its oreateft purity, and, under the fandtion of the higheft 
profefiion of Chriftianity, apprehend their rancour and malice 
of heart fufficiently hid from the eyes of the world. Thefe may 
not deviate from humanity fo far as to become the authors of 
black flander, but content themfelves to fall upon fome defeats, 
fometimes flight, and fometimes fufficiently apparent : yea, they 
feem to be referved in flanders, for they proceed as the {pies of 
the Land of Promife, who firft extolled its beauty and excel- 
lence, before they mentioned its monfters: they flatter the per- 
fon before they bite; they enumerate his virtues and perfec. 
tions, faying, the man is fober, witty, temperate, &c. never. 
thelefs, there is always a conclufion which, in the end, mags 
all. Some, likewife, of this fort, cover the praifes of others 
under a fad filence ; others punctually decypher all the defedts of 
a good action, with feeming great candour ; others, who fay 
they have compaffion on his imperfections, ef whom they f{peak, 
would have fupplied them at their own charge, if it had been 
in their power ; to conclude, all fuch have an honeit cloak for 
their paffion. But what fhall be faid of thofe men, in whom 
hatred has fo far prevailed, as to exclude all amity ; and who 
give ear tothe race of calumniators, without reftraint, and with 
malevolence brand the reputations of perfons moft innocent, and, 
many times, moft virtuous ? One cannot fully defcribe how 
deteftable this vice is, for it would proceed to extirpate all 
human fociety, and the moft endearing connections therein. 
If there be a difpoiition of mind that deferves the abhorrence of 
all men, this ftands in the firft place ; and thofe, who Jend their 
ears to receive the calumnies of fuch, do eafily let in a belief of 
the verity of fuch fuggeftions, without hearing the juftification 
of the perfon accuied: they offend againft the divine majefty, 


and fhew they have a vitiated, or a very fuperficial, judgement. - 


Now, if this worft of difpofitions can be carried to fuch: perni- 
cious lengths, by an individual, what havock and devattation 
muft it be productive of, when embraced by a body of men of 
the laft clafs, to oppofe whom, as monopolifts, may expofe a 
perfon to the refentment of the wickedeft of men? The fame 
may be faid of thofe as Tertullian relates of the pagans in his 
time, who were fo enraged againft the Chriftians, that all their 
comforts were entirely overlooked, and feemed nothing to them, 
in comparifon with the pleafure tney took to hate and perfecute 
them, May mankind be fo happy as to adhere to virtue, perfiit 
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in hating vice, and difcountenance vicious meh; yet love the 
image of God in them, and the refemblance of human nature ! 
A. K. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Sume Reflections, occafioned by the weighty Sentences delivered by the 
late Samuel Fothergitl. 


HE forrow, which we feel on the lofs of any thing, is, in 
general, proportionate to the value we have fet upon it. 

The more the pofleffion of objects conduces to our happinefs, 
the greater mifery we feel when we are either taken from them 
or they from us: and, feeing that the choiceft bleffings, found 
beneath the fun, are of but fhort duration ; that they may be 
wrefted from us by open violénce or fecret fraud, or by a thou- 
fand natural events taken from us, if we were not to be taken 
from them ; how pertinent, wife, and rational, is the facred injunc- 
tion, ** Sct your affections upon things that are above, and not 
upon things that are beneath!”” The fcriptures fpeak of a period 
when the elements fhall be diffolved, and the heavens fhall be 
nomore. But, before'that period, we, of the prefent genera- 
tion, it is probable, fhall be filent in the grave, forgotten of 
men, and mouldered into duft. The diffolution of ‘an indivi- 


‘dual is the end of the world to him ; his intercourfe-and connec- 


tion, with fublunary objedts, is diffulved forever; he is entered 
on a new and untried mode of exiftence; in fpheres of which 
we can form no adequate ideas ; and of whofe ftate we can fay 
nothing, unlefs it be that he is happy or miferable, according 
to the equitable final decifion of the Judge of the whole earth, 
on his merits or demerits, ‘who deals with his creatures accord- 
ing to the perfeCtion of his own wifdom, and not according to 
the imperfection of ours, We exprefs our affection and fym- 
pathy, toarelative, neighbour, or friend, in ficknefs, and 
agonize, as it were, with him in the hour of his diffelution; 
but, when death has done his office, the beloved ‘fpirit efcapes 
from its tenement of clay, and is taken up beyond the reach of 
our communication ; we conduét his fenfelefs corpfe to the 
margin of the grave, the general fepulchre of all flefh, and the 
trapic fcene is concluded ; we neither fee nor hear more of, nor 
derive any future aid ‘trom, him: Clofe fhuts the grave, <nor tells 
one fingle tale. 

The general uncertainty of life’s choiceft bleffings teaches us, 
if we would learn wifdom, that we ought not to place our affec- 
tions on them, as the fuperior good, nor to confider them 
a a perpetual inheritance, of which we are a" 
they 
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they are lent to us for a few moments only; and, though 
all fuch gifts fhould be received with thankfgiving, they 
ought not to be made our idols. Of all the bleffings, (next 
to thofe which the neceffities.of nature require,) the bleffing 
of friendfhip is the moft pleafurable and the moft defirable, 
The man, who fhould poflefs the riches of Croefus, without a 
friend, would be poor indeed. But this, like all others, fome. 
times maketh to itfelf wings and flies away. It is at our peril 
that we place an entire confidence in any human being whatever, 
We are frail by nature; fubject to many changes, as to our 
views, hopes, fears, and difpofitions ; our refolves are weak as 
the fpider’s attenuated web. Events, feemingly the moft trivial, 
have lit up a flame of domeftic contention, divided a houfe 
againtt itfelf, parted the neareft friends, and converted them into 
enemies. And fuch enemies are generally the moft inveterate, 
the moft to be dreaded; as they are generally the mof 
potent; and, like foldiers who defert their poft, Carry over 
their arms to the enemy. Friends promife much; and 
fome of them perform but little, when the moft is wanted. In 
the day of profperity, when the aid of friendhhip is the leat 
called for, its hand is continually opened; but, in the day of 
adverfity, it is often fhut. In that day, many have folicited its 
aid, and have, haplefs, folicited it in vain :° they have called, 
but friendfhip has turned a deafear. Let-us, therefore, /et our 
affections on things that are above, or that relate to permanent fe. 
Jicity in a future world. r 

Both reafon and revelation evince, that the foul of manis in- 
finitely fuperior to the body which it informs and the elements 
around it. The.moft barbarous tribes, who think but little, 
have fome rude notions of an hereafter, or future exiflence: ant, 
amongft the civilized nations, thofe only, who think not at all 
and thofe, who think teo much, doubt of it. Let the libertine 
and fceptic enter into the chamber, of the virtuous dying man, 
that {chool of wifdom : — let them attend to the foliloquy oft 
Fothergill’s foul, about to take its flight to the manfions of the 
bleffed. What an inftructive lefion! To behoid a man ti- 
umphantly manifefting an unfhaken confidence, that, in fol- 

_ lowing the Jaws of virtue, he had ‘¢ not followed cunningly-devife 
fables,” and having an humble affurance that he fhall furvie 
the diffolution of his body, and enjoy unmixed happinefs in 
regions ‘* far above the heavens.” “The joyful fenfation, which 
fuch aman mutt poflefs, what language can defcribe! 

I compare a man in.this fituation to a veteran, who has ét- 
dured a ferics of campaigns in an inhofpitable clime, and fur- 
ved the dangers of the field, from which he has returned, with 
the trophies of victory, to the borders of his native country, * 
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moral gifts, improperly exercifed, are productive of the wort 
-confequences, The grace of God itfelf, defigned to work out 
our falvation, may alfo prove our condemnation ; and the wilet 
human inftitutions, perverted, cefcat the end they were meant 
to eftablifh, and, like medicines injudicioufly taken, agora. 
ate the difeafe which they were defigned to remedy. 
Without attempting to afcertain the real effence of any {pe. 
cies) it is evident that the human is fuperior to every other vi- 
fible creature in the mundane fyftem. Man conttitutes the firh 
Jink in the chain of anima! exiftence: no other fpecies of ani. 
mals appears capable of contemplating the general laws of ne 
ture, or of perceiving the order and harmony of the univerfe; 
no other appears capable of the abftra&t ideas of moral virtue and 
vice; and he only appears capable of hope or fear, in regard to 
a future mode of exiftence. Thefe fuperior endowments qua- 
lify him at once either for fupcrior enjoyments or for greater 
mifery than any other inferior creature can poffefs or endure; 
and, by inverting the defigned order of his rank, he brings up. 
_ on himfelf numerous evils, which render fometimes even the 
beafts of the field and the fowls of the air the objects of his envy, 
and at others, in the moments of ferious reflection on his fupe- 


riority, the. inftruments of his cenfure. The ant reproaches 


‘him for his indolerice, and the a/s for his ingratitude ; — but fay 
not heaven’s in fault ; that God has placed him wrong. 


Whatever wrong we call, 
May, muft be, right, as relative to all. 


In the tumult of the paffions, the voice of reafon is feldom 
heard; but, when the tumult fubtides, the fucceeding calm 
brings along with it a teftimony which acquits the Deity.— 
Confcience is importunate; fhe will be heard; and guilt is 
charged home upon the creature, where guilt only can be found, 
Men are qualifed to know a little of fome things, but the 
whole of nothing but their duty ; a fcience which but few peo 
ple ftudy, and fewer ftill practic. Democritus, Epicurus, Stra 
to, Anaxagoras, Alphon{us of Caftile, and Spinofa, manifefte 
nothing but their ignorance. Of the many, who live like 
a Rochefter, not one could be found that would not with to die 
like a Fethergill. — The refinement of artificial logic, miftaken 
for reafon, though it is but a mifapplication of it to fubjed 
which it cannot comprehend, gives a momentary elation of fpi- 
rits, by an apprehenfion of fecurity ; but the neceflitarian theills, 
as well as blind fatalifts, have their hours of fanity, when 
confcience refumes her feat, and they feel as other men. Thea 
the Stoic’s apathy kindles into flame; his boafted peace is 
annihilated by the confuming fire lit up within him by convit- 
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tion, and which his ftoical pride would, were it poffible, con- 
ceal. The advocate for vice may form a fpecious theory, but 


‘it is like an edifice built upon fand ; let him appeal to his own. 


heart, and his feelings will contradi& it, by oppofing a real 
evidence to a notional one, conceived by his lults and foftered 
by hisimagination. The light of truth, like that of the fun, 
may be eclipfed, it cannot be extinguifhed: but, if we neglect 
toretain its impreffions, they pafs from us like a gue/? that tar- 
rieth but one hour. 

The fceptics and the infidels, whether patricians or plebeians, 
who boaft of enjoying life, are cut off from a fource of pleafure 


infinitely preferable to the gratification of corporeal appetites. | 


Hope travels on with the virtuous through life, nor quits them 
when they die, and renders them not lefs fenfible of human felici- 
ty, while it fupports them under every fpecies of human mifery: it 
ives them an earneft of a perpetual inheritance in a future 
better country. ‘The hope of the former, in their beft eftate, 
is fora mere negation of fenfibility, and annihilation; that 
of the latter, in their worft, is for the fruition of joy which 
fhall never end. What a contraft! How great the difparity! 
But, while I mean to advance the caufe of virtue and true 
religion, I would diftinguifh between fuperftition and real 
piety, as well as between a rational faith and philofophical 
prefumption. 

Superftition is produced by a fenfe of our own ignorance 
and weaknefs, added to a high-conceived opinion of particular 
peoples wifdom and ftrength, which prompts us to take every 
thing they fay upon truft; philofophical prefumption, by enter- 
taining too high an opinion of our own wifdom, and too mean 
anone of other peoples, which fhuts up every avenue of the 
heart from receiving information from them. Thofe, who 
have reafoned, or rather cheated, their underftandings out of the 
belief of a divine Providence, who fuperintends and governs 
univerfal nature, and of a future ftate, which urges the ftrong- 
eft motive to virtue, compliment themfelves on the fuppofed 
difcovery, which is but an illufion ; and appear fometimes, in 
a fate of health, armed, as with a triple fhield of adamant, 
againft what they call idle and /uperflitious fears: but, follow 
them to their clofets, whither.fome difappointment has driven 
them; or to the bed of ficknefs, where they lie expeéting every 
hour will be their laft; difmal doubts and alarming fears, with 
conviction and defpair, alternately ulurp dominion, and fubdue 
their philofophical intrepidity: @ retrofpect of their pleafurable 
feenes excites painful refleCtions; and the anticipation of (at 
leaft, a may be) futurity, fills their fouls with a {pecies of anguith 
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that wants a name. Affliétion holds up to them a mirror, which 
reprefents every former vicious object inverted, and them 
felves monftrous: but the harbinger of death opens to them aq 
immenfe ipace, in which every thing appears not only monflroy 
but horrible! 





‘For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


THE SPECULATOR. 
NumeBeEe III. 


Nil didtu feedum vifuque hac limina tangat, 
Intra que puer eft. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia. Juv. Sat. 14. v.44, 


Suffer no lewdnefs, no indecent fpeech, 
Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reach. 
E’en boys, from parents, may this rev’rence claim. 





JN my laft {peculation, I mentioned, as one caufe of general 
depravity, the countenance which is given to immoral pro- 
ductions ; but there is another, that appears to me of far worfe 
confequence, and may be traced much higher; I mean, the 
little regard which is paid to the education of youth. Ifthe 
firft of thefe caufes tends to vitiate our morals, the latter may 
confirm our progeny in the faulty courfe, and future ages feel the 
bad effects of our unnatural inattention to a matter of fuch high 
importance, which not only concerns the happinefs of the indi- 
vidual, but alfo the public welfare : for it is an obvious truth, 
that’ our Jaws, on this plan, will be lefs attended to than they 
ought to be: the multiplicity of them, added toa remiffnefs in 
the executive power, may operate ftrongly in their disfavour: 
but the real fource of the little regard paid tothem, in my ap- 
prehenfion, lies much deeper, and may be found in our manner 
of education. 

Solon, who has evidenced an extenfive knowledge. of human 
nature, ordained, (in imitation of Lycurgus,) that the council 
of Areopagus fhould fuperintend’ the education of children; bee 
ing well convinced that the moft perfect laws upon earth would 
avail very little, except the mind was early trained up to a juft 
obfervance of, and veneration for, them; and, therefore, that 
the ftate might never want able men, nor fociety ufeful members, 
the Athenian youth were firft initiated into all thofe kinds of 
knowledge which help to correét natural propenfities and to 
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fortify reafon ; taught to form a proper judgement of things, 
and to efteem virtue ior her real worth: fhewn the fatal con- 
fequences of a vicious courfe, not only as it regarded themfelves, 
but fociety alfo; and formed to moderation, even in lawful 
pleafures. Ata riper age, the ftudy of the laws, policy, and 
hiftory, with the rife and fall of empires, and the caufes thereof, 
were ftrictly attended to. 

Thus we fee of what importance the education of youth was 
efteemed in the Athenian ftate ; not to mention the Spartans, 
among whom Plutarch informs us it was the bufinefs of the 
moft experienced and wifeft men. How widely different 
is our practice! And how abfurd is it to expect that virtuous 
principles fhould be manifefted in future life, if we neglect to 
form the mind in younger years. With an equal appearance of 
reafon, might we look for a graceful carriage or true politenefs 
ina hardy Spartan. As the latter would not attain the graces of 
genteel behaviour without the utmoft difficulty, fo the former, 
having already received a pernicious impreffion, would, with 
equal difficulty, be ftamped by the feal of good principles. 
This Jight of the matter leads me to free the gentleman from 
any imputation of ill-judged fondnefs for his child, in excufing 
him for having ftruck his tutor ; the reafon is obvious, heattri- 
buted fuch ill behaviour to the tutor’s neglect; rightly judging, 
that no boy is naturally fo ill-difpofed, but that he may, if taken 
in time, be formed to obedience and al] the virtues, whether 
religious or focial. 

But perhaps we may go fo far back asthe nurfery, for a view 
of one principal mifmanagement of children. If we examine 
this, we fhall generally find the child, at an age moft pliant, 
under the care of a menial fervant, whofe only attention is to 
put the tongue and legs in motion ; permitting a full fwing to 
the rank growth of all thofe infant paffions which, in advanced 
life, {pread fo forcibly. Pride, obftinacy, and refentment, pro- 
ceed from this courfe, and exert themfelves powerfully, whilft 
the child is furrounded by perfons of low conceptions and weak 
minds; befides which, experience hath evinced, beyond all 
controverfy, that, to transfer the care of children to fuch people 
is, in faQ, inftilling into them low ideas, inculcating prejudi- 
ces, and forcing upon them corrupt manners. For inftance, is 
little matter peevifh, and refutes the offered dainty? he is told, 
that mifs, his filter, fhall have it: fhe immediately -afferts her 
claim, is probably fomewhat more engaging than her brother 
in the eyes of the maid, and of courfe gains the prize. But 
mark the confequence; not only a felfith and envious difpofi- 
tion is, by thefe means, nourifhed, but mafter is alfo led to 
diflike his fitter, and his nt res upon him, in return, with 
2 an 
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an air of confcious fuperiority: fo that, at this early period, 
we find them placed under every difadvantage of fituation, in. 
ftead of having the affections rightly tempered, and the ming 
prepared to receive juft fentiments. 

There are few but will allow, that both the happinefs of the 
individual, and the public welfare, depend, ina great meafure, 
on the paifions being well regulated. Nature herfelf hatir point. 
ed out to us who are defigned and moft proper for this important 
tafk ; and who ought to watch, with unremitting care, for the 
firft buds, that the valuable ones may be attentively nurtured, 
and the hurtful fubdued in time: but it is evident that man x 
inftead of being fo laudably employed, are too much like the 
*¢ oftriches of the wildernefs.”. When the child is placed in the 
nurfery, their part is difcharged ; the fweets of domeftic life and 
the happinefs of their offspring feem to be trifling confiderations, 


when compared to the more important giddy maze of a gay in. 


tercourfe, and the empty, though fafhionable, amufements of 
our over-refined age. 

It is generaily agreed, that children are quick at imitation; 
can any thing, then, be more abfurd, than to permit them to 
aflociate with grooms, cooks, and chambermaids? Children 


will be familiar with their vices and manners, as well as with. - 


their perfons; and the fervants, in return, will encourage in 
them a proud and haughty difpofition. It often happens that 
parents themfelves are the worft companions for their children, 


whofe natural bent, to imitate what may appear a higher party. 


renders dangerous examples more prevalent. 

Lorenzo returns home reeling, kicks his footman, florms at 
the maids, (it is wellif his wife efcapes,) and fwears with full- 
mouthed eloquence : his boy, an admirable mimic, plays the 
part to the aftonifhment of the kitchen-gentry, who probably 
reward him for this unhappy power of imitation, in order to 
gain young mafter’s favour, and make him a partner in all their 
plots and artifices, laid with a plentiful hare of low cunning, 
But perhaps he has been before weil guarded againft fuch a fet, 
and taught to behold them with difdain, as a rank of beings 
much inferior to him ; in that cafe, he will affume his father’s 
airs in reality, lifp an oath, and ftorm at his maid, when fhe 
has offended him, with the utmoft violence of provoked paffion: 
fo that, at any rate, we may expect to find him hercatter either 


a rude blufterer, or, under all his lace and embroidery, deeply 


’ 


tin€tured with fervile manners. 


Lucinda is a woman of quality ; amidft all her amufements, 


fhe has fpared time to hand into the nurfery a numerous race, 
but not a moment can be fpared to watch over their infancy : 


hours of diffipation leave nota blank ; aid her gay companions,’ 
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with the alluring language of ‘* hafte to pleafure, hafte away,” 


‘gain her over effectually to a thorough diflike of domeftic cares. 


Something better may perhaps be expected from her children 
than from Lorenzo’s; but ftill will their noble blood lofe that 
imate virtue, which a late dignified writer hath afcribed to it, 
in bafe manners. 

We {ec how the children of this rank of people are employed 
inthe firft ftage of life; after which, we find them under the 
care of a French tutor, whofe chief recommendations are a to- 
lerable addrefs and a ready tongue at flattery. Here, alfo, the 
mind is negleéted: to chatter a few French phrafes, dance 
gracefully, and be verfed in the beft method of adjufting the 
outward form, crown their qualifications and make the finifhed 
coxcomb. ‘Thus we find them equipped for life and its various 
duties: wretchedly equipped indeed! 

Another clafs, of more confequence to fociety, claims our 
attention, I mean, the lower rank of people; under whofe ma- 
nagement it is to be expected that children will fuffer in the 
firt years, but, when fit for fchool, I cannot but think that 
they might be, in ayreat meafure, if not wholly, relieved from 
the many inconveniences attending their education. I would 
not have it underftood that the ftate fhould take the charge 
hereof: a commercial one, like ours, could not do it. But 
furely government might have an eye to teachers, not only in 
infpecting into their qualifications and morals, but alfo in fixin 
falaries adequate to the nature of their employment. We fhould 
then have more able men of this profeffion, inftead of many an 
illiterate pedant, whofe chief aim is bread for the day. Is there 
apetty tradefman, or even a cobler, who fails in his own bufi- 
nels? has he a tolerable voice, can write a fair hand, and blutfter. 
well? he commences fchoolmafter, and meets with encourage- 
ment: nay, there have been fuch as have made their fortunes 
inthis fituation. To-prevent fuch impofitions is a public con- 
cern; and therefore, in my apprehention, calls ferioufly for a: 
seformation in every part of the kingdom. 

After having mentioned that a ftate like this cannot, in imita- 
tion of the Spartans, ‘take upon them the care of children, yet 
Iam of opinion that there is one particular body (not to mention 
more) which might do it; and I have often been furprized,” 
that fo wife and fo well-policed a fociety, as the Quakers are well 
known to be, have never taken this matter more immediately 
into their confideration. It is true, and to their lafting honour, 
that the children of their poor members receive inftructions, in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, gratis; to acquire which, 
they are put under the care of a diligent, and probably a reli. 
gious, man; but, withal, a man who thinks his part properly 
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difcharged, provided the boy has made a commendable pr 

in his learning. This is not fufficient; the children of illiterate 
parents (at leaft it appears fo to me) call for better, for wifer 
inftructions ; for abler men, who can give them ufeful leffon 
in morality, explain, in a language adapted to their tender ca. 
pacities, the nature of civil and religious duties, and, in parti. 


’ cular, inftruét them in the articles of their own faith, takin 
‘care, at the fame time, to guard them againft all narrownefs of 


fentiment, and to root up-unchriftian prejudices. Thefe, it mut 
be allowed, ought to be the principal objects of education ; com. 
pared to which, learning fhould ever be efteemed a fecondary 
confideration : — how much the one is 2ttended to is evident. — 
The means for remedying the negle& I fhai! not prefume to point 
out to fo wife a body of people: but I may venture to give this, 
as my firm belief, that, were the fociety to take the neceff; 
fteps, and eftablifh fuch men as are wanted, in the capacity of 
{choolmatters, on a liberal and extentive plan, the good effeds 
would foon appear ; there would not be fo many amongft them 
who can give no account of the hope that is within them, ot 
affign any other reafon for following one mode of worthip, in 
preference to another, than that their fathers trod the fame path, 
I am apprehenfive, that, with many, thefe loofe hints will 
not have much weight; yet I hope they will, here and there, 
awaken a ferious regard, and lead fome parents to believe, with 
me, that they can never be better employed than in watching 
and improving the firft dawn of infant reafon: for furely zn 
objet fo important, and fo highly valued by the Spartans 
and Athenians, deferves particular attention from Britith pa- 
rents, who are bleffed with every advantage, in their form 
of government, opportunities of improvement, and, what 
is of ftill greater moment, a founder philofophy and a purer 
religion than many others. Let them, then, banifh every kind 
of inattention, and examine, as becomes men of found judge 
ments, into the errors of our modern plan of education, and not 
only be diligent in fearching them out, but alio refolute in exe 
erting a manly fpirit to reform them. 3 


THE SPECULATOR. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


T is a well-known truth, that many men and bodies of men 
have become the objects of, and even fallen victims to, po 
pular clamour, for purfuing fchemes, laudable in themfelves, 
and, in their confequences, highly beneficial to the whole - 
community. Whim, caprice, or, at beft, a fuperficial way of 
thinking, 
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thinking, agitates the giddy multitude, blind to their true inte- 
refts, and incapable of that inveftigation that would unveil latent 
truth and detect concealed error. To fuch, all remonftrances 
would be vain. But there are men of good underftandings, and 
with the beft intentions, that fometimes join the general cry ; 
to whom I beg leave to addrefs myfelf, on behalf of a fet of 
men, the objects of their refentment ; I mean, what are called 
monopolizers, foreftaliers, and regraters, in the article of pro- 
ifions. 

ps intend juft to caft before them. a few obfervations on the 
fubjeét; and all I requeft is, that they would hear impartially 
and judge candidly. ; 

Speculators in, or monopolizers of, corn, ferve the fame pur- 
pofes as public granaries, and keep fuch a ftock of corn in the 
kingdom as is a fecurity againft a famine. At this time, the 
price of wheat is fo high that no bounty is allowed. Let us 
fuppofe the prefent harveft affords us a produce juft fufficient for 
our confumption ;_ it is very well known, that, notwithftand- 
ing there are fome opulent farmers, who can keep their corn in 
hand till the latter end of the feafon, the generality of ther are 
obliged to bring fome to market immediately, in order to raife 
money to pay their Michaelmas rents : hence it follows, that a 
larger quantity is then brought to market than the regular con- 
fumption requires ; this will make a temporary glut; and, if 
we fuppofe all buyers excluded the market but thofe whofe im- 
mediate bufinefs it is to deal in it, the price falls, the bounty 
takes place, and great quantities are exported. As the fummer 
approaches, a fufficiency is not brought to market for the regu- 
lar confumption ; the price advances ; it is foon difcovered there 
isnot wheat enough inthe kingdom to fupply us with bread 
till the next harveft; and it is obliged to be imported at a 

reat advance of price, if it can be procured at all. This has 

a and I apprehend would frequently be, the cafe, were 
the fpeculators in grain totally reftrained. On the other hand, 
this fet of men (purchafing the furplus-grain, brought into the 
market in the early ; art of the feafon, ata moderate price) ftores 
it in warehoufes at home, where it lies ready to be produced 
when the public occafions call for it: the idea of a combination 
among? them ‘is abfurd; a fufficient number will always be 
found ready to return their commodity, whenever it will afford 
them a decent profit: and, at the worft, it is defirable to have a 
ftock in hand, at home, as the opportunity of importation (if 
the price advances extravagantly) will always be a fuffcient 
check upon the avarice of holders. ‘This {tate of the cafe is 
founded on the prefent fituation of the trade, and the operation 
of the bounty on exported corn, by which our neighbours have 
been 
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been frequently fupplied with our wheat cheaper than our ow, 
induftrious poor : the chief argument in favour of which is the 
encouragement it gives our fhipping; but, were the trade lef 
intirely free and open, our fhipping, I conceive, would meet 
with tenfold more encouragement; corn would be. continuall 

coming into, and going out of, our ports; a large ftock would, a 
all times, be found inourmerchants warehoufes; wefhould become 
(what the Dutch now are) the granary of Europe; and, when. 
ever the legiflature judged proper, in times of fcarcity, might 
eafily fecure ourfelves from a famine, by {topping the exportation, 

The clamours againft foreftallers and regraters of meat, and 
other provifions, have as little foundation in reafon as thofe 
againft monopolizers of corn. Our anceftors, from the fame 
erroneous principles as are now imbibed by many well-meaning 
perfons, enacted very fevere laws againft this fet of dealers, 
which laws, if ftri€tly put in execution, would have the mof 
pernicious tendency. There are, I apprehend, in all the capi. 
tal towns in this nation, numbers of carriers, country butchers, 
and other dealers, who bring provifions from fixtecn to thirty 
miles diftant, and who cannot attend the market, to retail them 
out to the confumers, on account of other avocations, or the 
diftance they refide at, which would render it impracticable 
to return back to their habitations in the compafs of a day ; they 
are therefore obliged to fell their commodities to other dealers, 
on the fpot, to whom they can afford to make an allowance 
adequate to their trouble, and yet lefs than the expences of ade 
tention fo long from home would amount to. And what injury 
does the public futfer from hence? On the contrary, were this 
harmlefs trade prevented, it would not anfwer the end of many 
of thefe people to attend at all ; much of the provifions would be 
kept at obfcure markets, in the counties ; the reit (and the great. 
er part) of the poultry, pork, &c. would no longer be reared 
up by the diftant farmers, when they had loft fuch an eafy mode 
of difpofing of it. 

I am of opinion, that it may fafely be admitted, asa general 
principle, that the more unincumbered and free all trade is left, 
the miore beneficial it is tothe public, as it opens an eafier inter- 
courfe from place to place. A multitude of dealers makes a 
ready fale for provifions; a ready fale is the ftrongeft inducement: 


to the raifing them: this alone can beget plenty ; and plenty. 
only can produce cheapnefs.. A multitude of dealers is alfo ufe-,, 


ful to the public in another point of view: the greater the num- 
ber, the lefs danger of a combination: for, as they are rivals 
in trade, their contending interefts will always be a fecurity, 
againit the impolitions of avarice. . 
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Much more might be advanced ; but I meant only to com- 
municate a few loofe thoughts, as they arofe fpontaneoufly from: 
the fubjet. ZENO. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


F' we confider how precarious health is, to almoft every indi~ 

vidual, the folicitude mankind thew, upon a fubje& fo ins 
terefting to them, is by no-means furprizing. But, as I have 
frequently obferved that thofe, whoiareimoft addicted to medical 
enquiries and family receipts, enjoy no better health than fuch: 
asnever think about the means of ‘curing difeafes till neceffity: 
compels them, I would give a caution again{t the indifcriminate 
ue of family medicines and /afe things, as they are called, which, 
ifthey do no good, are faid, as an appendage to their virtues, 
tv do.no harm; under which notions the lives of many have been. 
ferificed ; for, although the adminiftration of an ufelefs remedy 
may not excite any active injury, yet it may negatively prove: 
injurious, by anticipating and preventing the exhibition of fuit- 
ile affiftance ; whereby a remediable-difeafe may acquire. fuch 
adegree of violence as to baffle the moft judicious attempts af- 
trwards. ' ‘The principiis obfla, which, .in medical Englith, ime. 
plies the obviating difeafes at their commencement, is of the 
not fericus moment tothe health of mankind ; and therefore, 
wa guardian of this invaluable bleffing, whofe pen is notactu- 
td by the fordid motive of private.intereit, I fhall occafionally 
ifer'to your readers fuch cautions’ refpecting health, and fuch 
dlervations refpecting difeafe, as 1 -hope.may produce fome. 
hlutary effects upon fome, without infufing the {pirit of quack- 
ayin any. 

[knowthere are many well-meaning nurfes and good women, 
whofe benevolence and humanity lead them to the diftribution of 
medicines, to the poor in particular.; .the defign iss doubtlefs, 
wy laudable, but the event. does’ not always prove fo. Ie 
my, indeed, be afked, what fhall -be. done till medical affitt-. 





metcan be procured? Neither confult Tiffot nor Buchan, nor 
iny other writers upon family medicines, “but fupply the patient 
wth what nature dictates, {upply-hisicravings,, and injury’ will. 
dom refult from indulging them... The goad, women them- 
fives will fupport: my. advice, under certain. circumftances of 
tit own fex, and‘ E‘hope'their good-nature will induce them . 
wbeequally attentive and partial to the defires of the other fex, 
en labouring under difeafe. The examples I could relate, of 
tecovery of the fick, by.efcaping from their chambers, and 
tiging their inclinations, when contrary. to the iranphand of 
Vou. 2f, T 4. their 
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their nurfes, would fill more fheets than I have leifure to relate 
or your teaders patience to perufe. , 

Unlefs a perfon be well acquainted with the principles of me. 
dicine, remedies can only be exhibited atrandom : for, however 
regular and uniform fymptoms of difeafes. may appear, unlefs 
the caufe is afcertained, the difeafe cannot be rationally and 
fuccefsfully treated. This I fhall more fully inftance in a fue 
ceeding paper, in the complaint called a cough, from which 
few are long exempt, and for which there are numerous family 
remedies. But, fimple as this diforder may appear, I fhall 
fhew how various are its caufes and combinations, and conf. 
quently how differently'the treatment fhould be condued, 

At prefent, as I have more particularly directed myfelf to 
good wcmen and nurfes, I fhall conclude this piece with the 
relation of a fatal cafe, to which I was lately called, and which, 
I prefume, is not too trivial for infertion here. 

The general good health and firmnefs of conftitution of the 
prefent generation afford a pleafing proof of the improvements 
adopted in the domeftic department of nurfing. 

: We. are indebted to the celebrated Roufleau§ and the late 
Dr. Gregory} for many excellent remarks.upon the nurture of 
our helplefs fpecies. Biffet || and Paul, + in France, and Arm- 
ftrong,* with ather Englifh writers, have of late confidered 
their medicinal treatment: but Cadogan on nurfing, and Bu. 
chan, in his domeftic medicine, have been more particular on 
that part of nurfing which immediately concerns the 
ment and cloathing of the child. In fome of the foregoing 
authors, we meet with many judicious obfervations on the 
cuftom of confining the bodies and limbs of children ; but,J do 
not recolleé& to have feen any cautions refpecting the headed 
WNurfes ufually faften on the cap by means of a fillet, called 
ftay, which.pins under the.chin; and, as the heads of infanis 
are liable, in the earlier months, to take different pcfitions, for 
want of ftrength and firmnefs in the neck, the greateft caution 
fhould be ufed in fitting,on:the flay, before the nurfling is taken 
to bed; for, I fear;. many of.our helplefs {pecies are tacrifee 
through negligence in this refpect.... Many, who are faid fo 
have been overlaid, or to have expired in fits, I have ,reafon.to 
fufpe& have-been atually ftrangled by the tightnefs of the fay. 
A melancholy inttance of this kind having lately occurred.to.me, 
I cannot be‘too earneft in recommendins mothers, who wil? 
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raife their offspring, carefully to examine the part of. drefs 
Ihave mentioned, every night, before, or foon after, their babes 
o to fleep.. It may. be remarked, that, after the child is put 
to bed and acquires additional warmth, , by lying in the arms of . 
its parent or nurfe, the neck enlarges, from the rarefaction of 
the blood in the veflels; and towhich we may add, that, ay 
the cap and ftay become moift, by the perfpiration which ufu- 
ally attends an infant’'when in bed, they alfo contract; and 
therefore a fillet, which, when firft put on, does..not- 
tight, may prove fo fome hours afterward: and thus a child, 
who, at bed-time, was the darling, and only ‘hope. of fuc- 
ceffion, ina family, may, bya flight negle&t in drefs, be fonnd, 
in the morning, the cold monument, of woe. : 
HYGEIA. 





To the Eviror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


SIR, 

HE inclofed was extracted from the Diétionaire Eacyclo- 
T pédique, and given to a young gentleman, at a {chool 
near town, to tranflate. If you think proper to offer it, as fuch; 
to your readers, by inferting it in your collection, it will be an 
inducement for the perfon who fends you this to fill up a page 
or two of your Ledger with tranflations of the like kind; if not, 
you are very welcome to omit inferting it. Yours, , . 


RAMINGO, 


Madern Geography and Hiftory. 
HERE is, in Africa, a people called Azuags ; ~ they are 


{cattered over Barbary and Numidia... Their whole em- 
ployment is tending their flocks or making woollen or linen 
cloth. Some aretributary, others free. They dwell chiefly in 
the provinces of Tremecen and Fez; but the moft warlike oc- 
cupy the country between Tunis and Biledulgerid; from 
whence they have fometimes had the boldnefs to attack the fo- 
vereigns of Tunis. Their chief bears the title of king of Cuco, 
and they fpeak the language of the Bereberes and the Arabian, 
They reckon it a great-honour to be defcended originally from. 
Chriftians, and have a great averfion to the Arabs and other . 
nations of Africa. ‘To diftinguifh themf{elves from them, they 
let their beards arid hair grow long. From time immemorial, 
they have made themfelves a blue crofs, with fharp iron, on 
the cheek or the hand. This cuftom is attributed to the frane 
chifes the Chriftian emperors formerly granjed to thofe who 
embraced the faith, on condition that they fhould give a public 

— T2 - proof 
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proof of it, by the impreffion of a crofs on their face or hands, 
There were other nations of Africa:who likewife bore the { n 
of the crofs; but, by degrees, this fign altered, and at laft dee. 
nerated into other marks, which now bear not the Jeaft refem- 
blance to it. It is faid that the daughters of the Arabs pretend 
to. ornament themfelves by pricking, with a lancet, different 
forts of marks upon their breafts, hands, arms, and fect, 





ee 


For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


| Have juft been reading, in the latt_number of the Monthly 
Ledger, an extra& from a pamphiet, entitled, *© An Ae. 
count of the late Dr. Goldfmith’s [linefs,” containing fome 
remarks on Dr. James’s celebrated fever- powders. Thefe re. 
marks feem to claim attention more from the great public im. 
portance of the fubje&t on which they treat, than from any 
particular force or ingenuity in themfelves. n'y 
. The author tells us, that, in the cour(e of his bufinefs, { vir. 
that of an apothecary,) ‘* he has had an opportunity of fe ing 
Jeveral cafes, wherein this noted fever: powder has proved hishly 
injurious ; which muft generally be the cénfequence, ‘where an 
antimonial medicine, very violent frequently in its operation, 
has become fo univerfally fafhionable, as to be adminiftered in 
almoft all feverith complaints, and in a!l ftages of fevers, and 
too often fuffered to be given at the direStion cf old women, or, 
at leaft, by thofe who cannot have the fmalleft pretenfions to 
medical knowledge.” -1 donot know with what conviction fuch 
reafoning may ftrike the generality of readers, but, to me, it 
does not fecm likely to promote much the apparent defign of the 
pamphiet, viz. leflening the credit of Dr. James’s medicine, 
grant, that, in matters of mere ta/ie, we do not always find 
things rational or ufeful in proportion as they are ** fafhionable;” 
but, in cafes where the lives of mankind are immediately con- 
cerned, I apprehend utility, in medicine, is the general, nay, the 
conftant, objeét of regard ; and that it isfar from being proba- 
ble, a medicine, allowed to be ‘* violent in its operation,” fhould 
** become fo univerfally fafhionable, as to be adminiftered in 
almoft al} feverifh complaints, and in afl ftages of fevers,” with- 
out having, almoft as univerfally, proved itfelf efficacious. For 
it cannot be fuppofed that people, in general, fet fo little value 
upon their lives as to fport them away to promote the intereft of 
Dr. James; or that the fick are.generally fo unhappy in their 
connections as to have fuch a kind of brutes about them. Ifit 
be obje&ted, that many have been known to die of fevers aft 
having taken Dy. James’s powders, | grant the objection,‘ 
: 1] 
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beone, withcut hefitation: but, zt the fame time, I muft ob- 
ferve, it would bea wonder, little fhort of a miracle, if the cafe 
were otherwife. ‘The panacea of phyficians, any more than the 
philofophers {tone, is not yet found. and it would be next to 
madnefs to fuppofe it ever fhall. If all difeafes, or even all fe- 
vers, (which make up the majority of difeafes,) were curable 
by human means, the great end of creation muft be reverfed, and 
the moft prevailing principles of nature muft be changed, or 
mankind would foon be conftrained to commence cannibals and 
devour one another. But, if there is a medicine which has de- 
ferved the notice of the public, on account of its fuperior effica- 
cy in fevers, a medicine which has been the means of raifing 
thoufands from the brink of the grave, and reftoring them ‘to 
their mournful relatives, I cannot’ help thinking it is Dr 
James’s powder. “The author himfelf condefcends to acknow- 
ledge what he thinks it Would be want of candor in: him to-de- 
ny, and what moft of his’brethren are alfo'obliged to acknow-. 
ledge, wiz. ** that much’good has arifen from a {kilful exhibition 
of Br. James’s powders, in many cafes of fevers.” « (1 fuppofe; 
by the way, that the word in Italics is either very ‘* fafhiona- 
ble” or very gailipotical, as I find it exhibited no lefs than three. 
times, in the courfe of the fhort extract before me.) But he is 
not willing, it feems, that the powders {hould be taken, in any 
acute difeafe, without the advice and direQlion of a phyfician or 
an apothecary ; and refers to the “* practice of Dr. James him- 
felf, who always adminifters” them ‘ with great caution and 
circumfpeéction, and defifts from the exhibition of them when he 
finds them not operate in the manner he wifhed or expected.” 
But, as the public cannot be fuppofed to be generally acquaint- 
ed with Dr. James’s * practice,” wou'd not this writer have 
evinced more candor, had he referred his readers to the do€tor’s 
Treatife on the {ubjeét, in order that every one might form his 
own judgement of that practice, from the doctor’s fentiments, 
repeatedly given to the world? — There the reader will find 
not only a multitude of well-authenticated cafes, in which the 
‘powders have been adminiftered with furprizing fuccefs, but alfo 
very particular directions for the ufe of them. fs 
It is well known what a general diflike prevails, in the me- 
dical world, to the ufe of the powders in queftion: and, unde 
the difadvantage of fuch a general prepofleffion, I cannot think 
that an application to a phyfician or apothecary, for confent to 
have the powders ufed, would very often prove effectual. What, 
for inftance, would a phyfician think of me, were I to fend for 
him, and acquaint him that I havea fever, and defire his aid 
jut fo far as to tell me whether it be proper I fhould take Dr. 
James’s powders? A phyfician might, indeed, take -his- fee, 
’ and 
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and go off fmiling at the oddity of fuch a queftion, but I fear ay 
apothecary would think I intended to infult him, efpecially if] 
had ufed the precaution of preparing the powders myfelf, which 
the advocates for them moftly choofe to do. If, in an advanced 
ftage of a fever, I fhould firft propofe to my medical attendant, 
or my relations fhould propofe for me, the taking of thefe pow. 
ders, asa medicine from which more relief might be expeded 
than, from any thing I either had taken or expeded to be fur. 
nifhed with, (and this would be juftly confidered as the influen- 
cing motive,) would not fuch a propofition be regarded, 
thofe phyfical gentlemen, as an impeachment of their {kill and 
integrity? I fear it would: nor can I fuppofe that my chance, 
for gaining their concurrence, would be more than in the pro. 
portion of one to a hundred. 
1am not a ftranger to the happy effects of Dr. James’s pow- 
‘ders, adminiftered without the advice of a phyfician or an apo- 
thecary, in very alarming circumftances. — The large family of 
one ‘of .my intimate friends was forely afflicted, laft year, with 
a fever, which prevailed much in the fouthern counties of this 
nation. ‘The affiftance of a very refpeétable apothecary was 
immediately calledin, and foon after that of a phyfician, whofe 


edical abilities and diftinguifhed probity have procured hima , 


deferved reputation. The latter approved of the means which 
had been ufed by the former; and, accordingly, little alteration 
was made in the medicines; but they proved ineffelual to check, 
in any apparent degree, the progre{s of the diforder : its malig- 
nity feemed, in feveral inftances, to be fuperior to the healing 
art; and fmall expeGation of recovery remained. What, in 
thefe circumftances, could the mafter of the family do? He 
well knew his medical friends had too much integrity, not to 
have.adminiftered Dr. James’s powder before, had their judge- 
ment been in its favour: and, under this aflurance, what could 
induce him to fay a fyllable about itto them? A fine girl, of 
fifteen, the daughter of an abfent friend, {a ciscumftance which 
ftill added to his anxiety,) was the foremoft on the lift of dan- 
ger, and was {carcely expected to furvive the day. My friend 
had heard feveral furprizing accounts of the fuccefs of the pow- 
ders, in the moft critical emergencies, and, his wifhes for her 
prefervation having got the better of his fears of death from a 
** quack medicine,” he gave her fix grains. He fet afide her 
other medicines, and, with fome fhort folicitude, waited the 
event of this. Short, indeed, it.was; for its favourable effects 
became apparent in lefs than two hours, by throwing the patient 
into a fine fweat, and abating much that difcompofure under 
which fhe bad laboured, having been delirious feveral days. 
At the end of iix hours the perfpiration began to abate, andy 
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according to Dr. James’s directions, he repeated the dof, 
which operated in the fame manner, and alfo procured, in the 
fucceeding night, very copious evacuations of a different kind. 
During the operation, particular care was taken to affift the 
medicine, by givin frequent draughts of thofe warm diluting 
liquors which Dr. Tasnes recommends. Early the next morn- 
ing the phyfician faw her, and pronounced her in a fine way for 
recovery. A few more fmall dofes were given, of about three 
grains each, in the courfe of three or four me 3 at the end of 
which time fhe was able to fit up and converfe with her friends 
chearfully, and I am fully perfuaded the powders faved her life. 
An infant, about three years old, was, at the fame time, cured 
of a very acute fever, of the fame kind, by a féw fmall dofes of 
the powders. This fuccefs encouraged my friend to adminifter 
the fame remedy to feveral more of his children, who afterwards 
fickened of the fame diforder, apparently with fymptoms equally 
unfavourable ; and each of thofe children recovered in about © 
half the {pace of time which others, in the neighbourhood, who 
lived through this fever, were obferved to be afflicted. 

This fhort teftimony, to-the credit of the. powders, I give 
from my own obfervation, and think it a tribute due to Dr. 
James, for the difcovery of fo ufeful a medicine: a medicine, 
which, I think, has fuffered fome ungenerous animadverfions 
from the writer beforementioned. But his remarks difcoyer 
father a difpofition to alarm the public than ability to advance any 
argument of weight, on the fubject on which he has undertaken 
towrite. The following paflage may ferve asa proof of it. 

_ © A gentleman, whom I had: been ufed to attend for many 
years, fent for me, after he had been ill two'days, and informed 
me, that he had taken Dr. James’s powders, without finding 
himfelf any thing the better; fome of the'dofes having caufed 
him to vomit and purge violently, while others-had a contrary 
effet. His fervant, being an attentive man, brought nie the 
remaining papers to look at, which ¢ put in my pocket, -and 
weighed as foon as I came home: one weighed three, another 
four, and a third upwards of fix, grains?” ehoUmorrs 
' From this gentleman’s account ofhimfelf, it feems evident he 
had his’ fenfes, and wa’ capable of knowing whether he took 
a proper of an improper quantity, even if he had no other pers 
fon than an old nurfe to attend him, which is feldom‘the café 
with a** gentleman.” And I cannot«fippole fq great a diffe. 
rence in thofe ‘papers’ to have arifen from’ inattention, in the 
perion who weighed. or ‘divided theni,° but, on the contrary, 
that they were ‘udicioully proportioned, and defigned to be ‘gi- 
ven, in diminifhed quantities, as the fever fhould abate ; and ié 


ds obvious, ‘the largeft’ quantity of the three would‘ not have 


been 
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been dangerous to a lad:of only twelve years old: fo,that I can. 
not fee what the writer of the extract intended, by giving this 
anecdote, unlefs it was to proclaim the attentivenefs of the gene 
tleman’s fervant ;. which, however, I cannot but think was of 
the officious kind, deferving rather reproof than commendation, 
The writer’s cautions, refpecting the proper weighing of the 


' powders, feem particularly trifling, at a. time when almot every 
- family is furnifhed with grain-weights, which, to perions who 


often ufe the medicine, are rather unneceflary, as they well 
know the weight of the genuine papers, and can eaflily divide 
them, with fufficient accuracy, into the ufual dofe, with the 
blade of a penknife. 

I hope, for the credit of the writer, fome error of the prefs 
has crept into the laft paragraph, otherwife I fhould tenderly ad- 
vife him to ftudy more cloiely the art of arranging words, before 
he prefents the world with any more of his ideas. 


ARISTARCHUS, 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Anecdotes of the famous Roger Bacon. 


\HIS gentleman was born near IIchefter, in the year 1214) . 


and began his ftudies very early, at Oxford. Afterwards 
he went to Paris, where he learned phyfic and mathematics, 


On his return to Oxford, he applied himfelf to languages and. 


philofophy, in which he quickly made fo great a progrefs, that 
he_wrote a,Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, grammar, and impro- 
ved the latter to fuch a degree as is fcarcely credible. Friar 
Bacon improved feveral tracts, relating to chemiftry, fome of 
which are to be feen.in the Bodleian library and in that of the 
earl of Oxford... He has treated of moft metals and minerals, 
and thinks mercury and fulphur the chief principles of them all. 
He {peaks of almoft-every operation now ufed in chemiftry, and 
defcribes the method of making tinétures and elixirs. He alfo 
mentions the incineration of fern, from;which the Englifh made 
glafs..: He was the miracle of the age he lived in; and perhaps 
the greateft genius, for mechanical knowledge, that ever ap- 
peared. in the world fince the days of Archimedes. He under- 
ftood and explained the nature of concave fpherical glaffes, of 
which he,wrote a treatife, fhewing their force in burning things 
ata diftance. How far he advanced optics, jn all its branches, 
is fuffciently evident from his book of perfpective, where he dif- 
courfes of the reflection and refraétion of light, and defcribes 
the camera obfcura, and all forts of glaffes which magnify or di- 
mintth any object, bring it nearer co the eye, or remove it 
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farther off. Among the reft, the ufe of the optic tube, or tele- 
fcope, thought to be a -modern invention, was plainly known 
tohim. His mathematical inftruments coft 300/. and he fays, 
that, in twenty vears, he fpent 2000/. in them and books. A 
prodigious {um for fuch expences in thofe days ! 
‘ Roger Bacon was almoft the only aftronomer of. that age, 
Accordingly, he took notice of an error in the calendar, in re- 
lation to the quantity of the folar year, which had been increa- 
fing ever fince the time of Julius Czfar ; and propofed a plan, 
to pope Clement IV. in 1267, how it fhould be corrected. 
And, above three hundred years after, pope Gregory XIII. fol- 
jowed that very plan, in the reformation of the Talian calendar; 
with this difference only, that R. Bacon would have it begun 
from the birth of Chrift, whereas the Gregorian correétion 
feaches no -higher than the Nicene council. His penetrating. 
genius did not ftop here: he entered into the depth of mecha- 
nical fciences, and was fo well acquainted with the force, of 
dlaftic bodies, that, in imitation of Archytas, who contrived a 
wooden dove that could fly, he, as we are told, could make a 
fying chariot, and had an art of putting ftatues into motion, 
and producing articulate founds out of a brazen head. He hit 
upcn the fecret of gunpowder ; he’ defcribes the materials of its 
compofition, and the amazing effects ofits noife and light. 
Theft, fays Dr. Friend, are amazing difcoveries in fo ignorant 
an'age, efpecially confidering he had no mafter to teach him. 
But it is {till more wonderful, that fuch diicoveries fhould lie 
fo long conccaled, till others {hould ftart up, in the next centu- 
ries, and lay claim to thofe very inventions to which Roger 
Bacon only had a right. 

He went on in thote ftudies, with indefatigable application, 
for above forty years; and was a very learned man in a very 
illiterate age ; and, performing extraordinary things, by the help 
of mathematics, he was fufpected of magic, and perfecuted by 
hisown fraternity : they would not receive his works into their 
libraries, and, at lat, got him imprifoned. Such was the grofs 
ignotance of people, in thofe ages, that whatever extraordinary 
ations were done, by the knowledge of the arts and an infight 
into the powers of nature, wete, by them, deemed the effect of 
Conjuration; and, accordingly, they deemed this great man 
neither move nor lefs than a conjurer or magician. 


Vor. Il. Fe U . For 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Character of Queen Elizabeth. 


LIZABETH, who was raifed froma pri.on to the throne, 
filled it witha fufficiency that does great honour to her 
ex, and with a dignity eflential and peculiar to her charaéer, 
Though her paffions were warm, her judgement was temperate 
and cool ; hence it was that fhe was never led or over-ruled b 
her minifters or favourites, though men of great abilities and 
addrefs. She practifed all the arts of diffimulation for the falu- 
tary purpofes of government. She fo happily tempered affabili 
and haughtinefs, benevolence and feverity, that fhe was malt 
more loved than feared by the people, and was, at the fame time, 
the delight of her own fubjeéts and the terror of Europe. She 
was parlimonious, and even avaricious; but thefe qualities 
wefe, in her, rather virtues than vices, as they were the refult 
of a rigid ceconomy, that centered in the public. Her treat. 
ment of the queen of Scots (the moft cenfurable part of her 
conduct) had in-it more of policy than juftice, and more of 
fpleen than policy. This wife princefs, who had never been 
che flave of her paffions at the time of life when they are found 
to be moft powerful, fell a victim to their violence at an 
when they are commonly extinguifhed. ‘ it 





+ Tethe Evrror of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Have fomewhere read the fentiment, that but few philolo- 
‘i. phers make good hu/bands; and my own obfervations léad 
me to conclude that the fentiment is founded in truth. I know 
2 widow who has furvived two hufbands, both worthy men, and 
I have no doubt but that they are atreft. The firft was an afli- 
duous tradefman, who made it his ftudy to accommodate himéelf 
to the fuppofed frailties of our fex, and was what tlie world 
calls @ woman’s man.. His leifure hours were devoted to fuch 2 
kind of converfation as renders a hufband agreeable to his wife; 
never attempting fubjects above the level of her capacity, and, 
at the fame time, not defcending to vulgarity, but maintainin 
a happy medium betwixt abftrufe matters and the loweft familiar 
topics. They paffed four years together very happily, and then 
Providence faw meet to feparate them. About three years after 
hjs deceafe, a perfon, of equal perfonal accomplifhments, and 
of fuperior mental abilities, engaged her heart, upon principle 
and affe&tion. . She propofed to herfelf, it feems, much happi- 
nefs with a man of his good fenfe and great learning : ~ ris 
illufiye 
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illufive are our fondeft hopes! She bad not been long married, 
before he fequeftered himfelf-in his library, where he moftly 
{pent fourteen hours out of the four-and-twenty. Knowing 
that he was peculiarly fond of books, fhe did neither defire nor 
expect that he would not occafionally pafs an hour in fome far 
yourite ftudy ; and therefore, foratime, fhe did not interrupt 
him, and avoided intruding into the fané?um fanétorum : but the 
foon found her hufband’s attention fo much taken up with books 
and experiments in philofophy, that a wife was looked upon, 
by him, as a mere ornamental piece of houfehold-furniture. 
She endeavoured, however, ftill to accommodate herfeif, as 
much as poffible, to his humour; and, at the fametime, at- 
tempted to engage his converfation, by all the winning addrefs 
and vivacity of which fhe was capable ; but they proved ineffec- 
tual. If he vouchfafed to leave his ftudies for half an hour,"the 
found he did it more to oblige her than from inclination, or 


‘more from condefcenfion to het weaknefs, than from any plea- 


fure he expe&ted to reap from her cOmpany. Every topic fhe 
introduced appeared trifling to him; and, as fhe was not capa- 
ble of converfing with him about geometrical figures, triangles, in- 
nate ideas, exiftence in the abfiradi, occult qualities, liberty and ne- 
ceffity, centripetal and centrifugal force, all her innocent arts ‘had 


not force fufficient to engage his attention, She found herfélf, 


therefore, foon bereft of a man’s company, from which fhe 
expected to derive much happinefs, and was obliged to mingle 
with her fervants, or, at leaft, pafs her days alone, unnoticed 
by him who ought to have taken the moft notice ot her. When 
fhe prevailed on him to go out with her, on a vifit to any friend, 


(which was very feldom,) they had not pafled many yards from 


the door, before he forgot fhe was with him, and he either gazed 
ftedfaftly on the heavens, or had his eyes fixed on the earth ; 
and, loft in deep philofophical reveries, he would not fpeak a 
word in a mile, but, F age. from thought to thought, a vaft pro- 

without feeing them, and fometimes 
ftood ftock ftiil, as if he had been feized with afit, or had loft 
his fenfes. He took no more notice of who pafled him than if 


.they had been fo many puppets ; and, had the not been at his 


elbow, he would have been run over by carriages; for his at- 
tention was fo abforbed, that he did not heat the rattling of a 
coach and fix at hisjheels, nor fee'a dray tiil the wheel of it 
pafled within an inch. of his fhoulder. 

Indeed, he was fo much pf the child, as well as the philofopher, 
that it was not fafe.tg gruft him alone any where but in his ftudy ; 
for he difcoveied,fo. much of the abfent man, as to fugyef the 


ftrongeit temptation to pick-pockets. He could not pafs a book- 


feller’s fhop without ftopping to read the label of every book in 
U2, - "> the 
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the windows ; nor the ruins of any old houfe, without poring 
over its brickbats, in hopes of finding fome valuable relick of 
antiquity to bring home with him, which he valued more than 
new gold. A friend of his once caught one thief with his hand 
in his pocket, and another going to {natch off his hat and 
wig, while he was attempting, about the dufk of the evenin , 
to read, through his glafs, an infcription on an old pedettal 
which fcene was afterward humoroully fet forth in a print, called 
the contraf. Gloves or handkerchiefs he left at almoft every 
place he ftopped at, and fometimes came home without his 
cane and his pocket-book ; and, upon the whole, the tenor of 
his condué& and difpofition was fo extravagant, that a ftranger 
would have taken him for an ideot or a lunatic. — ** Let no 
fuch man be trufted” with a wife, fay I. — Such philofophers 
are unfocial fouls; and, if they cannot be cured of this philof- 
phical delirium, they would be better companions of bedlamites 
than of women who are compotes mentis; for who, in her fen- 
fes, could be happy with fuch a thingling, called a man? — 
What a pity, thac fuch abftract philofophical geniufes fhould 
ever marry! Our fex naturally expect to find, in a hufband, 
every fource of connubial and domeftic felicity: dry and te. 
dious le€tures, on metaphyfical fubjects, on foul and body, 
matter and fpirit, appear to have no foul nor fpirit in them to 
a wife; however profound, they afford no entertainmeni to her, 
nor can they poffibly contribute to the edification of a family, 
where the more ufeful ftri€tures, on focial life and manners, are 
expected. When a man, therefore, thinks of taking to hima 
female partner for life, let him divorce Malebranche, Berlkey, 
and Lezbnitz’s beft of all poffible Worlds, and determine to act like 
other men, in a world that is common to both fexes, where his 
wife can accompany him in his peregrinations, and he be a lit- 


tle focial with a body. TABITHA OBSERVER, 
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4 Summary of the Commencement, Progrefi, Manner, and Utility, 
of pianting or Jetting of Wheat. 


BE planting of wheat feems to have been frequently fug- 
gefted by {etting a certain number of grains in a garden: 
and-many have exprefied their admiration at the number of ears 
that have arifen froma fingle feed. But thefe feem to have been 


people of mere curiofity, that had no thought or opportunity of 


extending it to a lucrative purpofe: and 1] cannot recollect any 
ever attempting it upon a larger fcale, till a little farmer, neat 
Norwich, ‘abour fix years fince, began it upon Jefs than an acre, 
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He was fucceeded, for two or three years, by a few imitators, 
who were generally the butt of their neighbours merriment, for 
adopting fo fingular a practice, But their faving and fuccefs 
(tor they had better and larger crops than their neighbours) en- 
aged feveral more to follow ; while fome fpeculative perfons, 
obferving its great advantage, recommended it particularly, or 
ublifhed its utility ina public paper. “Thefe recommendations 
and advertifements had their effect: the curiofity and cnquiry 
of divers farmers were excited, who found a fufficient incentive 
for their own experiment: and, laft year, many of thefe, in va- 
rious parts of Norfolk, (peculiarly, in the vicinity of Norwich,) 
began fetting. Amongft whom, was the largeft occupier of 
land in this part of the country, who {et fifty-feven acres; with 
which he is fo well fatisfied, from the vifible fuperiority of 
quality and quantity, that this year he is fetting, and propofes 
to fet, all his ‘ands in condition for wheat, (not lefs, I believe, 
than 300 acres,) without a referve of a fingle acre for fowing. 
And it is likely to be adopted by the moft intelligent and largeft 
occupiers of land, in a larce diftri& of country, Weft and South- 
Weft of Norwich. Its firft oppofers are filenced ; a new ac- 
cefion of fupporters to this provident and public fcheme is 
arifen. As the laft year’s probable produce has beft vindicated the 
method, and civen an undoubted propriety to the practice, it is 
now an appeal to common-fenfe ; for the fet crops of lait year 
were not lefs thick on the ground, the ears were indifputably 
lager, without any dwarfifh or under corn, the grain of a lar- 
ger fathom, and {pecifically weightier, per bufhel, than the 
fown ; and no doubt is to be entertained but the produce is com- 
menfurate with the appearance, which was experimentally ma- 
nifeft the preceding year. The quantity and quality thus 
increafed and improved, the firft faving certain,-there can, at 


prefent, no doubt be fuggefted but of its future enlargement. 


Therefore, to indulge the curious, and for the benefit of fuch 
asmay be difpofed to the practice, I fhall relate the manner of 
its performance, 

The lands, on which this mode is peculiarly profperous, are 


either after a clover ftubble, or on which trefoil and grafs-feeds 


were fown the {pring preceding the laft, and on which the cac- 
tle have been, from time to time, paftured, during the fummer. 
Thefe grounds, after the ufual dunging, are only once thrown 
over by the plough, in an extended flag or turf, about ten inches 
over; along which a man, who is called a dibbler, with two 
fetting-irons, fomewhat thicker than ram-rods, though much 
thicker towards the end, and pointed at the extremity, with 
tales of wood for their handles, which refemble thofe of com. 
mon fpades or fhovels, fteps backward, along the turf, and, at 
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every ftep, makes two holes, about four inches afunder ) exercife 
way, and about one inchdeep; into each of which, the droppen yet hum: 
(women, boys, or girls) drop one, two, or three, grains; by mble wil 


. two are efteemed preferable to one, or more. After which, aj and para 


. gate, with thorns drawn through its ledges, or rails, is drawn, | was neve 
by one horfe, and fills up the holes. By this mode, three pecks & ledge wi 
and a half, or lefs than one bufhel, of feed, if the droppers ae felvess 7 
heedful, is fufficient ; not a grain of which feems loft, but, dy § proport! 
ried, as related, it feems equally removed from the prey of ver. knowin 

-min or the power of froft, while the regularity of its rifing gives ge 
facility to the removing any weeds which {pring up. At in| fome of 
firft appearance, it neceffarily feems thin on the ground, but, §| paflions, 

when the fpring has made fome progrefs, it branches out, andl ged, lets 
locks almoft equal to the fown ; and thence, from time tostime, § her pot 

acquires new ftrength, till it becomes, as already mentioned, § caules, 

-moie profperous than it. In a few words, this improvements metaphy 
the moft promifing, and replete with the greateft utility, of any J fometirr 

lately made in the agricultural art. Ina parochial view, it will § powers. 

+lefiea the rates, by employing the aged and children : it faves tp J which i 

-the farmer and the public, in every acre, fix or feven pecks of latively 
wheat; whicn, if nationally adopted, without confidering the § and the 
fuperior produce, would afford bread for near half a million off many © 

- people. trating 

N.B. The extraordinary expence, for fetting, was abou} @g 3" 
1os. or 105. 6d. per acre; but this year the farmers fons andj mterim 
ferving-men fupply the place of hired dibblers, which faves the correfp 
outgoing of more than half that fum. It is ufual to.mix the f © Non 
feed with lime, as it gives a roughnefs to it, and prevents to 
many grains flipping from the fingers. 








Norwich, O@ober 15, 1774. PUBLICUS. The 
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tion of 
ke greatly pleafed with a propofition from a gentleman, — though 


exploring the coafts of Africa, to a communicative friend} ghefe f 
of the Editor’s, propofing a fociety for natural hiftory, anda gethec 
.refearching into the works of nature. I cannot conceive any 
inftitution could be accompanied with much more folid advan: 

- tage ; as the inveftigation of the ceconomy of Providence in- 
‘ fpires the mind with the moft elevated fentiments, and is as fteps, Ith 
-in the-glorious afcent, towards the great Author. Muchis§} the co 
known ; more remains to be known ; and, though many things vered, 
- are unqueftionable, in the arcana of the divine council, evet old" we 
impenetrable to man, ftill there is an ample field, anda wont 
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eercife for the enquiring mind, which, though delighted, is 
humiliated, as the objects of its recognition unfold the ado- 
ble wifdom of the firft Former, to whom all the efforts of art 
and parade of fcience are but as duft upon the balance. Pride 
was never made for man; though, indifputably, there isa know- 
edge which puffeth up. But, the more we truly know oure 
flves, and contemplate God’s perfections, in his works,* 
proportionately, fcepticifm, (which is generally the refult of 
knowing but a little,) and its concomitant arrogancy, lofe 
und. ‘The wonderful mechanifm of nature difcovered, and 
we of its fecret clues unravelled, elevate the intereft of the 
paffions, and enlighten the underftanding ; which, thus eniar- 
ed, lets not out a line into unfathomable depths, but cultivates 
E. oper powers, equally remote from a negleét of contingent 
caufes, as from the wild foaring in the unprofitable regions of 
metaphyfics. The God of nature is not ever vbvious, but 
fometimes is concealed, in his works: to difclofe the latene 
wers which actuate thefe, and develope from difficulties 
which infold them, is, perhaps, be‘ effected by a fociety emue 
atively formed upon fuch.an intention: fimilarity of purfuit 
and the efforts of united endeavours would throw a light-on 
many obfcure fubjects, and illuftrate the difficult to lefs pene- 
trating minds. Such a fociety I fhould be glad to fad form- 
iag, and prefume its commencement is not remote. In the 
interim, I fhould be glad of an anfwer, from fome obliging 
correfpondent of the Monthly Ledgcr, to the following queries. 


‘Norwich, O@ober 18. | PHILOMATHES. 


QUERY I. 


The atheiftical opinion, of anomalous production, has been 
fatisfactorily obviated by the refearches of late naturalifts ; fill 
fome unfurmounted difficulties remain ; among which, none 
appear to me more hard to get over than the generative produc- 
tion of eels; the femen and ova of other fhfhes are obvious, 
though tbe inftrumentality of generation is unknown: but, in 
thefe ith, even thofe feem wanting. Requefted, fome remarks 
brtheory on their mode of propagation. 


QUERY I. 


It has been afferted, by an author of creat celebrity, that, on 
the continent of America, no aboriginal animal was or is difco- 
vered, abfolutely of the fame fpecies with any known to the 


old-world. Quzre, is this real, or is there any exception ? 


QUERY 
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QUERY Il. 


There is a perfect uniformity of plumage in the various ¢ 
cies of birds and wild-fowl, except very rarely a cafual {port of 
nature, which feems always to revert back again, ina fubfequent 
generation, to the fpecific colour of the {pecies; but our do. 
mefticated fowl are almoit as various as they are numerous: 
which is accounted for, by a modern naturalifi, asa defignating 
of providence in order for diftinction, but, that not being fatif. 
factory, a better reafon is requefted. 


QUERY Iv. 


- Submitted, whether the partial failure of fome of our hop. 
plantations doth not arife from the too induftrious eradication of 
the male, or unbearing, hop: moft of our hop-planters feeming 
ignorant of the ceconomy of nature in this plant; viz. that the. 


feeds of the female never can be feeundated without the vicinity 


of the male. 





W, to the peerlefs bypercritical Curio, greeting. 


T was the remark of a critic, only inferior to the incompa 
rable Curio, that there were geniufes that could direé com- 
mas and points to the unerring place of rectitude ;: but what 
would he have faid to thee, referved genius for future ages, that 
couldft difcriminate the exact point where the obtufe coneofa 
fteeple loft its fpiry diftin@ion! Verily, he muft have left their 
definable virtues, to attempt a juftice to the unlimited powers of 
thine, fcientific philologitt! a et 
Matter of the mighty theme! thy accumulated criticifm falls 
alfo on the random compofitor for the prefs, who has changed 
the flowing A for the harfh afpirative H, and eradicated the +n- 


troductory vowel for the lafton the lift. Paragon of genius! in 


the plenitude of thy wifdom, oppofe thefe barbarous innovators 
in the world of letters; then, not the fufceptible Furiofa nor 
the Knight of the woeful Countenance fhall ftand in competi- 
tion with thee. But forgive me, poor cenfured confonant; 


take me under thy protection ; but foften the infufferable fplen- 


dor of thy virtue, and let me only partake of its reflected glory, 
*© Ob! while along the fiream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, foall my little bark, attendant, fail, 
‘Purfue the triumph, and partake the gale?” 

Let me not render myfelf unworthy thy regard; and, in du 


compliance with thy direction, give thee the altitude of. thato 
fteeple thou haft, in thy prowefs, combated with. | 
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"Tis high in air as thy fapidious mind, 

Rais’d by conceit, and rock’d by ev'ry winds 

Its top, fymbolic of thy clouded head, 

Enwrapt in gloom, and cas'd around with leads 
Receptacle of air and empty found, 

That throws its tunelefs, meanlefs, jangling round: 
While the crack’d bell, the chafm of thy brains, 
And jarring, grating, rumbling, thoughts, explains. 





EVERAL perfons, from different quarters, have applied for 
S complete fets of the firft volume of the Monthly Ledger ; 
but. fome of the numbers are out of print, and therefore their 
orders could not be ferved. But, though fome of the numbets are 
gut of print, yet a few copies of the rft, 4th, 6th, 7th, oth, roth, 
rth, 12th, and Supplement, are ftill in hand; and fuch as 
want any of thofe numbers, to complete the firft volume, may 
be fupplied with them by the Eprror, or RicHARpson and 
Urquuarr. weird 


*,* Any perfon, who takes in the Monthly Ledger, ‘may’ 
alfobe regularly fupplied, at the fame time, with the Reviews, 
and any other periodical work, by fending his orders to.the Edi- 
tor of the Monthly Ledger, at Number 33, ‘Tooley-ftreet, 


. Southwark, 


———— 





ERRATA. 
_ Page 108» 1, 27, firft column, for, Now rofe-lip’d /prings, read, 
foring’s. P. 107, 1. 38, firft column, for, battalion, read, bat- 
talons. In the fame page, 1. 44, firft column, for, fweet, read, 
fuift, impelling wings. 





The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
Mark-Lane. ° 


Sept. 30.08. 4.. 7th  rith 4th 18th aif 

$. Bor Be fe Bee he 8g: Be Bay has Se So 
Wheat, Red | 44255 | 44254| 44254 | 4454] 44254 | 44953 | 4453 
DittoWhite | 44255 | 44054 | 44454 | 44954144954 | 44253 | 44953 
Rye, —— } 26a27 | 25a26 | 25426 | 25226} 25426} 24az5 | 24a75 
Barley, — | 23a29 | 25a29 | 25229 | 25az9 | 25429 | 24028] 24228 
Oats, — | 16azt | 16azi | toazt | r6az1] 16az1| 15argj ssalg, 
O&; 25. Red and.White Wheat, 442538. Rye, z4a25s. Barley, 

244288. Oats, 1549s. 

Vor. II. x POETRY. 
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The Gu crow’s ComPLAINT: 
A Maral Tale. 


OW in the gentle ffréam, that feals, 
With filentlapfe, through Tempe’s 


val 
A little th, with grief opprefs’d>- 
A fager brother thus addreis*d: 
‘+ Alas! how happy once, and gay, 
We pals'd the painlefs time away t- 


No ftorms difturb'd our thelter’d ftream ; 


No forrow to our bofoms came, 

None but the foothing tear that flows 
In pity for another’s woes : 

en, from the térrors of the main, 

ipme rath adventurer, fcap’d again, 
Has tald-his brethren where be’s been, 
7 %And all the dangers he has feen: 
ere the fell tenants of the fea, 
orftlef:, on each other prey. 


“sat £ But now no more we hear the moan 


For others griefs3_ we mourn our own. 
Laft night the dufk was more profound, 
The mil}-gevé forth a deadliet found ; 
The ftream almo't forgot to flow, 
And all befpoke approaching woe. 
From hafds uffeen, into‘our ftream, 
icious fhowers of viands came 5 
ll with the baneful gift were pleas’d, 
And vainly thought our hunger eas’d, 
‘, Vainly alas! for as they bafte 
Yn crouds to fhare th’unfriendly feaft, 
At once they feel convulfive pain, 
And madnefe fires their turning brain, 
Some plunge: into the depths below, 
And ftrive to thun th’infidious foe, 
While others more imprudent rife, 
And témpt the unpropitious fkies: 
But fcarce bad they the furface gain’d, 
Ere, by entangling cords conftrain’d, 
‘They mov’d reluctant to the hore, 
And thence, alas! return’d no more. 
Twice twentysti the chains defcend ; 
_ As oft I mourn’d fome parting friend ; 
I coo the fpecious guile partook ; 
When light my {wimming eyes forfook, 
And, through each fibre of my framé, 
1 felt the fierce pérvading flame; 
Till kind: Eliza’s pitying eye © 
Beheld me faint and ruggling lie : 
With gentleft hand, the eas’d my pain, 
And gave me to the ftream again. 
But (fay, for years have made thee wife, 
In things unfeen by common eyes,) 
Say from what angry caufe can flow, 
From Heaven above, or man below, 
‘The dire misfortune of our race? 
When fhiall the vengeful ruin ceafe? 


Fr & -Y, 


Shall the relenting pow'rs grow king, 
And we their yielding mercy find ? 
Or are we only fpar’d to fee 
The fulnefs of their hard decree ; 
To fee each frend refign his breath, 
Then be the laft to fink to death?” 
The mourner fpoke; and, ending, figh'd: 
His grave companion thus reply’d : 
& Prefume not, with adven’trous tongue, 
To blame Heaven's ways, nor think-them 
, Wrong 5 ; 
Even then, when mott it feems fevert,’ 
We're yet the objects of its care. 
Think not thofe ills to us confin’d, 
*Tis jut the fame with human kind: 
Then humbly to thy lot refign, 
Nor at the gen'ral fate rep.ne ; 
Temptation {preads her net for all, 
And man, as well as fifhes, fall : 
Chloris fees, beaming from afar, 
The blaze, and dies for Florio’s ftar; 
Poor Florio's felf implores for quarter, 
The filken flave of Celia’s garter, 
*Tis thus the tide altesnate flows, 
That f{wallows fparkling belles and 


beaux : : 
And fithes, {0 ’tis doom’d by fate, 
A fly endangers, or a bait. 
Obvious to all the cup is plac’d, 
And pleafure courts them all to tafte: 


Thefe {nares the wife, with caution, fhun; 


Th’onwary only are uadone,”” 


T would give me giniers to contribute 
fomething towards the fupport Of the 


Monthly Ledger, and as well choles 1) 


riety is the greateft recommendation fo 
periodical publications, I have fent the 
following, tranflated from the celebrated 
Italian poet Metaftafio, asa cont:aft to the 
generality of our tove-ftoties, which I 
conceive the Editor will not think impro- 
per to be inferted in his valuable collec. 


tion; . though by no means applicable, 


A DISCONSOLATE LOVER, 


@ 
°o 


LIBERT ¥Y¢ 


“WAHANKS, Nice, to thy treach'séer 


. ATts, 


At length I breathe again! Brey 
The pitying Gods have ta’en my patty, ) 


Andeas'd a wretch’s pain? 
I feel! I feel! chat from its chain 


My refcu’d foul is free, ‘ 
Nor 











collec 
licable, 


VER, 


PO 
Nor is it now Tidly dream 
Of fancy’d liberty. 
Extinguifh’d is my ancient flame ; 
All calm my thoughts remain 5 
And artful love in vain thall ftrive 
To lurk beneath diféain. ’ 
No Jonget, when thy name [ hear,- 
My concious colour flies ; 
No longer, when thy face I fee, 
My heart’s emotinas rifes 
Ifleep, yet notin ev'ry dream 
Thy image pictur’d fee ; 
I wake, nor does my alter'’d mind 
Fix its firt thoughts on thee : 
From thee, far diftant when I roam, 
‘- Nofond concern I know ; 
With thee t ftay, nor yet from thence 
Does pain ar pleafure flow. 
Oft of my Nice’s charms I fpeak, 
Nor thrills my fted (aft heart ; 
Oft I review the wrongs I bere, 
Yet feel ne inward fmart. 
No quick alatms confound my fenfe, 
When Nice rear I fee ; 
E’en with my_rival J can fmile, 
And calmly talk of thee. 
Speak to me with a placid mien, 
Or treat me with difdain ; 
Vain is to me the look fevere, 
‘The gentle {mile as vain. 
Loft is the empire o’et my foul, . 
Which once thofe lips poffefs'd 5 
Thof: cyes no longer can divine 
Each f-cret of my breaft. 
What pleafes now, or grieves my mind, 
Woaat makes me fad, or gay, 
Isnotin thy power to give, 
<Nor canft thou take away. 
Each pleafant {pot without thee charms, 
The wood, the mead, the bill;. 


. And fcenes of dullriefs, e’en with thee, 


Are fcenes of dulinefs ftill. 


‘Judge, if I fp-ak with tongue fincere ; 


Thou ftill art wona’rous fair ; 
Great are thé beauties of thy form, 
Bat not beyond compares * 
Aod. let not trith offend thine ear, 
My eyes at ‘length incline 
To {py fome fiulis in that low’d face, 
Which once appear’d divine, 
When from its fecret deep recefs 
I tore the painful dart, 


(My thametul weaknefs I confefs,) 


It feem’d to fplit my heart. 
But, to rel:eve a tortur’d mind, 
To triumph o'er difdain, 
To gain my captive f-lf once more, 
Fed fuffer ev'ry pain. ° i 
Caught by the bird-lime’s tgeach’rous 
twigs, : 
* ‘To which he chanc’d to fray, 


“Before the fickle, ove and all; 
Xa , 


tT. 2. 163 


The bird his faften’d feathers leaves, 
Then gladly flies away. 

His-fhorten’d wings he foon renews, 
Of {nares no more afraid > 

Then grows by patt experience wife, 
‘Nor is again beiray’d. 

I know thy pride can ne’er beliewe 
My paffion’s fully o'er, 

Becaufy I oft repeat the tale, 
And ftill add fomething more: 

Tis natural inftin€& prompts my tongue, 
And makes the ftory laft, , 

As all mankind are fond to boaft 
Of dangers they havé patt, 

The warrior thus, the combat o’er, 
Recounts his bloody wars, 

Tells all the hardfhips which he bore, 
And thews his ancient fcars. 

Thus the glad flave, by profp’rous fate, 
Freed from the fervile chain, : 
Shews to each friend the galling weight, 
‘Which once he drag’d with pain, “ 

T fpeak, yet fpeaking, all my-aim 
Is but to pleafe my mind ; 

I {pzak, yet care not if my words 
With thee can credit-find ; 

I fpzak, nor afk if my difcourfe 
Is e’er approv’d by thee, 

Or whether thou with equal eafe 
Doft talk again of me, 

4 leave a light inconftant maid, 
‘Phou’ft lot a heart fincere; 

J know not which wants comforts moft, 
Or which has moft to fear 

I'm dure, a fwain, fo fond and true, 
Nice can never find; 

A nymph like her is quickly found, 
Falfe, faithl-fs, and unkind, 


The Farmer and Wheat-Ear. 


Farmer view'd, "twas in july, 
His fields, with this folilogay. 
“* My corn’s full ripe, and fhall go dowa 
‘To-mo.row ;"” (here he fcratch’d his 
crown 3) : 
*¢ Lo! f{carce an ear can upright dtand ; 
All bow to mesa the-reaper’s hand.” 
One, whedt-ear, teHerthan the reft,~. 
Reard, and the farmer thus ‘aderefa'd 5 
But tift ic flood as-fear upright, 6 .* 
As poffible ; it could not quites: + 


-*© F-meet the reaper’s hand, not}, 


Like man’s, my forehead meets the fky ;> 
So, good-now, fend no reaper here, 

But Jet mé‘ftand Quite round the vear.”” 
“ You fhall,”’ the farmer cry’d, and there 


‘He fets his*mark,’ the reapers pare 


It ftcod, it faw his brethren fall, 
It 


‘ 
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It ftood, but not as preconceiv’d, 

With joy, of all its friends bereav’d; 

It ftood alone, and lonely ftate 

Moft needs a thoufand tears create ; 

And more than fears: it felt, fome days, 
The fun’s intolerable blaze : 

From ftalk and grain the moiftpre fied, 
And, languifhing, it hung the head 5 
Unprop’d by others of its kind, 

Some days it fuffer’d by the wind: 
Befides it fuffer’d twenty ways, 

And fuffer’d more than twenty days. 

One day, as by the farmer went, 

‘Thus warmiy beg’d the penitent. 

s¢ At my requeft, (I own “twas wrong,) 
You fpar’d me, but I’ve ftvod too long : 
Vve borne till I can bear no more ; 
Convey me to your ‘threfhing-floor.”” 
The farmer view'd, pick’d out a corn, 
And thus reply’d with taunting fcorn. 

** To thrething-floor convey thee, no! 
Thou’ rt neither fit to fell ncr fow: 

The vear’snot out by many a day:”” 
With that he whiftling went his way. 
That night the wheat-ear, fali’n to 

ground, 

A hungry crow, next morning found ; 
At his leart breakfaft much repin’d : 

The chaff, was fcatter’d by the wind; 
Such this ear’s fate, could worfe betide ? 
From theirs, the fickle reap’d, how wide! 
OF thefe enow to crofs the fields ; 

One fixty graine, one feventy yields : 
And ev’ry grain, the following year, 
Produc’d as much as parent ear. 

The wheat-ear was a type of man, 

He longs to ftretch his fcanty fpan; 
Difeafe arrives, when death is beft, 

“ © let me live!” is bis requcft : 

He lives, for what, too foon he'll know, 
He lives to fink from blifs to woe ; 
Lives, till ev’n Jife become a pain, 

He can’t get rid of, can’t fuftain; 

He lives, a heavier curfe than all, 

‘To worthlefsne‘s, from worth, to fall; 
He drops, the felt deftroyer’s prey, 

Who might have liv’d another day ; 
Liv'd and a gayer feafon found, 
Replanted on celeftial ground : 

Me, with, or e’en without, my leave, 
When ripe for Heav’n, may Heav’n re- 

ceive, 8 
> E,H, 
Pa 


Epitaph fore Beggar. 


' ITH thee the fame original I . 


_ claim, 
Gne common fatent, and one common 
name; 


_~ 





POET R Y. 


And the like period does our lives await; 

Whate’er our fertunes, yet the fame our 
fate, 

Pray, titled pride, the difference defery? 

Say, canft thou boaft a nobler birth than 
I? 


ZENO. 


Infeription for a Hermitage, 


AY, doft thou figh in folitude to 
dwell, 


The hoary hermit of this humble cel]? 

Firsft, fi!) the tumults of thy troubled 
breaft, 

Hufh the loud ftorms, the warring winds, 
to reft ; 

Bid heav’n-born peace ber facred influ. 
ence fhed, 

And calm contentment hover o'er thy 
head. 

So, in thy cell, the virtues hall be feen, 

Led by foft filence and by joy ferene, 


AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS, 


N fading grandeur, Jo! the trees 

Their tarnith’d honours thed ; 

While ev'ry leaf-compelling breeze 
Lays the dim verdure dead, 


Erewhile, they thot a vig’rous length 
Of flow’rs, and fruit, and green ; 
Now, thorn of beauty and. of ftrength, 

_ They ftand, a thatter'd {cene, f 


Ere long, the genial breath of fpring 
Shall all their charms renew ; 


And flow’r, and fruit, and foliage, bring, 


All pleafing, to the-view, 


Thus, round and round, the feafons soll, 
In one harmonious courfe 5 

And pour conyv:étion an the foul, 
With unremitting force, 


Not fuch is man’s appdinted fate. — 
One {pring alone he knows ; 

One fummer ; one autumnal ftate ; 
One winter’s dead repofe. 


Yet not the dreary fleep of death 
Shall e’er. hig pow’rs deftroy.; i 
But man thall draw immortal breath, 
In endlefs pain or joy. 


Important thought ! —O, mortal! hear 
On what thy peace depemis : wi 


pe woice Of | 
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The voice of truth falutes thine ear, 
‘And this the voice fhe fends, 


«when virtue glows with yonthful charms, 


- How bright the vernal tkies! 


When virtue, like the fummer, warms, 
What golden harvefts rife} 


When vices {pring, without controul, 
what bitter fruits appear ! 

Awintry darknefs wraps the foul, 
And horrors clofe the year, 


Let youth to virtue’s thrine repair, 
And men their tribute bring: 
Old age thall lofe its load of care, 
And death fhall lofe its fting, 


Borneupwards, on feraphic wing, 
Their happy fouls thal] foar : 

And there enjoy eternal fpring, 
Nor fear a winter more,” 


fe GREYHOUND. 


"PTAWAS whenthe winter's hoary train 
Had filver’d ev'ry f{pray, 

The facred fource of light again 
Pour’d forth the ftreams of day. 

No Eaft wind whiftled o’er the hill, 
Or fwept along the dale; 

Notorrent fwell’d the tinkling rill, 
Or delug’d half the vale. 

New joy, as clear keen ether glow’'d, 
The vital fyftem found ; 

Frehh health and {prightly vigour flow’d 
The whole creation round, 

Young Trimmer did the pleafure hare, 
As o’er the lawn he pac’d; 

And Trimmer had a form as fair 
As ever grevhound grae’d, 

Him oft his cautious mafter taught 
Of warrens to beware : 


T R. X. 165 


For tabby nations made refort 
And form’d their caverns there, 
But the freh vigour in his veins 
His a€tive youth infpir’d 5 
He, filent, feeks the peopled plains, 
With luft of rapine fir’d. 
Alas! unconfcious of deceit, 
The harmlefs people play; b aot 
Some trac’dthe lawn, with erring feet, 
Some wrapp’d in flumber lay, 
As forked lightnings, from on high, 
Fall’n on the mountain’s brow, 
From rock to rock, rebounding, fly, 
Till fheath’d in earth below 5 
So Trimmer {wept from place to plate, 
To chafe the timid train 5 
And doom’d the inoffenfive race 
To dye the purple plain. 
But fate forbade. — A wily fire, 
Who marsk'd his favage way, 
Stood forth, and feem’d to dare hisire, ; 
Then flily flipp’d away. . 
Trimmer with all the fury threw, 
“His utmoft ttrength fupply’d 5 
Againf arifing mound he flew, 
Snapp’d the neck-joint, and died. 
Nought could the faultlefs form avail 5 
The gently-rifing loin, 
The fhoulder thin, the taper tail, 
Whofe juft proportions join ; 
The fkin, as foft as, cygnets dowa, 
And white as driven {now ; ' 
The fpeed, that fkimm’d the heath alone, 
Or fertile fields below. i 
Hence, youth, though fortune fans thy 
fires, ‘ 
Of lawlefs joys beware : 
The bitter fruits of loofe defires 
Are want, difeafe, defpair. 
Though folly, for thy youthful brow, 
May weave the wantan wreath, 
And pleafure’s goblet overflow, 
Death watches underneath, 


ZENOe 





The letters figned Ignotus, Amicus, Sketch, P. P..with feveral 


amonymous pieces are received. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN,” 
From O&ober 17, to Otober 22, 1774. 
By the Standard Wincuester Buhhel of 
Eight Gallons. 
Wheat Rye Bailey Oats Beans | 
& &@ & a bh bh hit 
London, }5 1013 813 312 313 4 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex, 6 7|/—{3 4/2 6]3 
Surry, 6 9/3 513 4/2 414 
Hertford, 6 8|——1]3 5/2 414 
Bedford, 61r}4 8}3 4/2 213 
Cambridge, 6 313 513 412 243 
Huntingdon, 6 9im—13 4/2 443 
Northampton, 7 O|5 of 318 1}2 3433 
Rutland, 7 S5|——14 8/2 3) 21 
Leicetter, 7 915 314 312 3144 
Nottingham, 610}5 of 4 Oo] 2 344 
‘Derby, 7 4{——]4 142 944 
Stafford, 17 91/5 144 312 3] 42 
' Salop, 7 S515 813 912 31|,— 
Hereford, 7 S-|}—— 13 OF 2 5)— 
Worcefter, 7 9141014 512 71410) 
Warwick, 8 9|/—14 3/2 1015 5 
Gloucefter, 8 7)/——13 11] 2 4/44 6 
Wilthire, 7 S$|——]3 612 745 4 
Berks, 7 O©15,313 512 543 9 
Oxford, 7 Si) ——13 g]2 8]4 5 
Bucks, ’ 7 2' 31513 G12 21311 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex, 6 1/3 813 6/2 443 6 
1 Soffolk, $ 8i21113 of 2 843 2 
Norfolk, 5 8/3 7/210] 2 of 3 3 
Lincoln, 6 7/4 213 7] 11113 9 
York, 6 5]/41113 4:).2 oO} 320. 
Durham, 6 214 4'——1]2 244 3 
Northumberland, | 6 1 4 O;}3 112 4140 
Cumberland, 6 of4 11/3 t]ararud]s 4 
Weftmoreland, 6 715 313 2 Jura) 4 § 
Lancahhire, 6 2}|—-13 of 2 2}4 3 
Chefhire, 6 8i4girj}3aaf2aj— 
Monmouth, 7 GO| ——13 7] 1rati3M 
Someriet, 7 8133013 5]2 1]310 
Devon, 17 Q@ime(3 gy1.8),— 
Cornwall, 6 8) ani 3.0]1 Si —- 
Dorfet, 7 6|}——-J2i11]2 3]4 6 
Hamphhire, 6 64—|]3 1] 2 314 4 
| Suffex, 5 tki|—]}3 of 2 3)3 4 
Kent, 6 8{|——1]3 612 3431 
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North Wales, 





From O&ober ro, co Daober Ss caer: } 
waAtlL S. 

Wheat hye 
> So ae Se de 5a he he Oh 


Soutii Wales, 3 110},3 9 4 
Sart of SCOT L A Nb. 

Wheat Rye poy Oats Beans-- - Bigs - 

‘5 4 Ea. 9 | 2 3 74,28 

Publifhed by Authority of Parliament. Wrtt. Coors, : 
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‘nigeletetaiaiaiaintal sig DIARY of the Weatruea, 
For September, 17746 


Wind. Bar. 
W.S.W.  littleliz9 5°, |03 
2S.S.W. little oak 


siN. little}i30;', 
littlelj30 

10B.S.E. —_litrleliz9,% 

. frethii29 ;‘ 

125.8.W.  ftronig|i29 {7 

I3IN.N.E.  frefiiz9.4, 

IGN.N.W.  frethiiz9;% 





S.W, 
S.W. little 294%. 
N.N.W. ftrong 291’. 
-N.E. —_frefh 9 ike 
I9W.N.W. frethiiz9,° 
W. ° freft, 29; 





2UW.N.W. frethiiz9,4.}5 


2218. W, ftrong|jz9 *.|5 
23S. flronp|iz9 

2ME, frethiiz9 
25)WUN.W.  frethiizg *.15 
26N.W. frefhijzg ,5. 
27|IN.E. littleljzg,7. 
2B. littlelizg ;* 
29/5. littleliz9 ;*, 
30|3- littlejz9 7% 


‘Therm. 
hi. 

























Weather. 

Fair and Sultry. 

Forenooh fain, afternoon: hit 
Morning thick fog, ‘brilliant day. 
Heavy rain in the afterneon. | 
Fair. ' 
Almof conftant rain. 

Fair. 

Fair frofty morning. 

Ditto. 

Evening light fhowers. 
Cloudy, night rain. 

Slight fhowers. 

Fleavy thowers. 

ay: Slight rain, _ 

sg |Light rain, afternoon fair. 


8 |Choudy after. and eee rafh. 


4 Brilliant day. 
§94|Cloudy. 


1157 |Frequent fhowers. 
loudy, aftetn. lighténing with rain. 
59 {Cloudy. 


_{582/Slight rain. 


Sloudy. * 

+1563] Almoft conftant rain. 
593A fternoon heavy rain. 
Heavy fhowess,,; 
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LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





An Effay on the Variety of Calamities and Hardpips sibishince dite 
fully undergone by the' lower Ranks of the People. Written by the 
late Dr. GOLDSMITH. 


a 


O obfervation is more common, and, at the fame 
t me, more true, than that one half of the world 
is ignorant how the other half lives. The mif- 

~@ fortunes of the great are held up to engage our 

attention, are enlarged upon in tones of decla- 

S mation, andthe world is called upon to gaze at 
the noble fufferers. The great, under the prefure of calamity, 
are confcious of feveral others fympathizing with their diftrefs, 
and have, at once, the comfort of admiration and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfortunes with 
fortitude when the “whole world is looking on: men, in fuch 
circumftances, will act bravely even from motives of vanity ; 
but he, who, in the vale of obfcurity, can brave adverfity; who, 
without friends to encourage him, acquaintances to pity, or even 
without hope to alleviate, his misfortunes, can behave with 
tranquility and indifference, is truly great; whether peafant or 
courtier, he deferves admiration, and fhould be held up for our 
imitation and ref{pect. 

Vor. il. Y While 
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While the flighteft inconveniences of the great are magnifies 
into calamities; while tragedy mouths out their fufferings in alt 
the ftrains of eloquence; the miferies of the poor are entirely 
difregarded :. and yet fome of the lower ranks of people under 
more real hardfhips, in one day, than thofe, of a more exalted 
ftation, fuffer in their whole iives. It is inconceivable what dif- 
ficulties the meaneft of our common failors and foldiers endure, 
without murmuring or regret, without paffionately declaimin 
againft Providence, or calling their fellows to be gazers on 
their intrepidity. Every day is, to them, a day of mifery, and’ 
yet they entertain their hard fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, anda 
Rabutin, complain of their misfortunes and hardfhips, whofe 
greateft calamity was that of being unable to vifit a certain fpot 
of earth, to which they had foolifhly attached an idea of happi- 
nefs. ‘Their diftrefles were pleafures, compared to what many 
of the adventuring poor every day endure without murmuring, 
They ate, drank, and flept; they had flaves to attend them; 
and were fure of fubfiftence for life: while many of their fellow- 
creatures are obliged to wander without a friend to comfort or 
affift them, and even without fhelter from the feverity of the 
feafon. : 

T have been led into thefe reflections from accidentally meet- 
ing, fome days ago, a poor fellow, whom I knew when a boy, 
dreffed in a failor’s jacket, and begging at one of the outlets of 

the town, with a wooden leg. I knew him to have been honeft 

and induftrious when in the country, .and was curious to learn 
what had reduced him to his prefent fituation. Wherefore, after 
giving him what I thought proper, I defired to know the hifto 
of his life and misfortunes, and the manner in which he was 
reduced to his prefent diftrefs. ‘The difabled foldier, for fuch 
he was, though drefled in a failor’s habit, {cratching his head, 
and leaning on his crutch, put himfelf into an attitude to comply 
with my requeft, and gave me his hiftory as follows, 

*¢ As for my misfortunes, mafter, I can’t pretend ta have 
gone through any more than other folks; for, except the lofs of 
my limb, and my being obliged to beg, I don’t know any reafon, 
thank heaven, that I have to complain: there is Bill ‘Tibbs, of 
our regiment, he has loft both his legs, and an eye to-boot; 
but, thank heaven, it is not fo bad with me yet. 

‘ ¢ T was born in Shropfhire, my father was a labourer, and 
died when I was five years old ; fo I was put upon the parifh. 
As he had been a wandering fort of aman, the parifhioners 
were not able to tell to what parifh I belonged or where I was 
born, fo they fent me to another parifh, and that parifh fent 
me toathird. I thought, in my heart, they kept fending me 
about 
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about fo long, that they would not let me be born in any parith 
atall; but, at laft, however, they fixed me. I had fome difpofi- 
tion to be a fchiolar, and was refolved at leaft to know my let- 
ters; but the mafter of the work-houfe put me to bufinefs as 
foon as 1 was able to handlea mallet; and here I lived an eafy 
kind of life for five years. I only wrought ten hours in the day, 
and had my meat and drink provided for my labour. It is true, 
[was not fuffered to ftir out of the houfe, for fear, as they faid, 
Ifhould run away: but what of that? I had the liberty of the 
whole houte and the yard before the door, and that was enough 
forme. I was then bound out toa farmer, where I was up both 
early and late; but I ate and drank well, and liked my bufinefs 
well enough, till he died, when I was obliged to provide for 
myfelf ; fo I was refoived to go feek my fortune. 

“ Inthis manner I went from town to town ; worked when 
I could get employment, and ftarved when I could get none: 
when, happening, one day, to go through a field belonging to 
ajuftice of peace, I fpied a hare croffing the path juft before 
me, and I believe the devil put it into my head to throw m 
ftick at it.— Well, what will you have on’t? I killed the 
hare, and was bringing it away, when the juftice himfelf met 
me. He called mea poacher aad a villain; and, collaring me, 
defired I would give an account of myfelf. I fell upon my 
knees, begged his worfhip’s pardon, and began to give a full 
account of all that I knew of my breed, feed, and generation ; 
but, though I gave a very true account, the juftice faid I could 
give no account of myfelf; fo I was indicted at feffions, found 
guily of being poor, and fent up to London, to Newgate, in 
order to be tranfported as a vagabond. 

* People may fay this and that of being in jail ; but, for my 
part, I found Newgate as agrecable a place as ever I was in in 
all my life. I had my belly full to cat and drink, and did no 
work atall, ‘This kind of life was too good to laft for ever ; 
{o [ was taken out of prifon, after five months, put on-board a 
fhip, and fent off, with two hundred more, to the plantations. 


‘We had but an indifferent paflage; for, being all confined in 


the hold, more than a hundred of our people died for want of 


» fweet air; and-thofe that remained were fickly enough, God 


knows. When we came a-fhore, we were fold to the planters, 
and I was bound for feven years more. As 1 was no fcholar, 
for I did not know my letters, I was obliged to work among the 
negroes ; and I ferved out my time, as induty bound to do. 

“© When my time was expired, I worked my paflage home, 
and glad I was to fee old England again, becaufe I loved my 


country. I was afraid, however, that [ fhould be indicted for a 


vagabond’once more, £0] did not much care to go down into 
Y2 the 
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the country, but kept about the town, and did litttle jobs when 
I could get them. 

“¢ I was very happy, in this manner, for fome time; till, one 
evening, coming home from work, two men knocked me down 
and then defired me to ftand. They belonged toa prefs-gang. 
I was carried before the juftice; and, as I could give no ac 
count of myfelf, I had my choice left, whether to go on-board 
aman of war or Iift for a foldier. I chofe the latter; and, in 
this poft of a gentleman, | ferved two campaigns in F landers, 
was at the bat:les of Val and Fontenoy, and received but one 
wound through the breaft here: but the doétor of our regiment 
foon made me well again. ; 

‘© When the peace came on, I was difcharged; and, as] 
could not work, becaufe my wound was fometimes troublefome, 
I lifted for a landman in the Eaft-India company’s fervice. | 
here fought the French in fix pitched battles ; and I verily be. 
lieve, that, if I could write or read, our captain would have 
made me a corporal. But it was not my good fortune to have 
any promotion, for I foon fell fick, and fo got leave to return 
home again, with forty pounds in my pocket. This was atthe 
beginning of the late war, and I hoped to be fet on-fhore, and 
to have the pleafure of fpending my money; but the government 
wanted men, and fo I was oreffed for a failor before ever I could 
fet foot on-fhore. 

‘© The boatfwain found me, as he faid, an obftinate fellow: 
he fwore he knew that I underitood my bufincfs weil, but that 
I fhammed Abraham, to be idle. But, God knows, I knew 

nothing of fea-bufinefs, and he beat me without confidering what 
he was about. I had ftill, however, my forty pounds, and that 
was fome comfort to me under every beating : and the money I 
might have had to this day, but that our fhip was taken by the 
French, and ic I loft all. ; 

** Our crew was carried into Breft, and many of them died, 
becaufe they were not ufed to live in a jail; but, for my part, it 
was nothing to me, for I was feafoned. One night, as I was 
Aleeping on the bed of boards, with a warm blanket about me, 
(for I always loved to lic weil) I was awakened by the boat. 
{wain, who had a dark lanthorn in hishand: ¢ Jack, fays he 
tome, will you knock out the French centries brains?” “I 
don’t care, fays I, ({triving to keep myfelf awake,) if Ido lend a 
hand.” ‘¢ Then follow me, fays he, and I hope we fhall do 
bufinefs.” So upI got, and tied my blanket (which was all 
the cloaths I had) about my middle, and went with him to 
fight the.Frenchmen. — I hate the French, becaufe they are all 
flavcs, and wear wooden fhoes. 


© Though 
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«¢ Though we had no arms, one Englifhman is able to beat 
fve French, at any time; fo we went down to the door, where 
hoth the centries were pofted, and, rufhing upon them, feized 
their arms in a moment and knocked them down. From thence, 
nine of us ran together to the quay, and, feizing the firft boat 
we met, got out of the harbour and put to fea. We had not 
been here three days, before we were taken up by the Dorfet 

rivateer, who were glad of fo many good hands; and we 
confented to run our chance. However, we had not as much 
luck as we expected. Inthree days, we fell in with the Pom- 
padour privateer, of forty guns, while we had but twenty-three: 
fo to it we went, yard-arm and yard-arm. ‘The fight lafted for 
three hours, and I verily believe we fhould have taken the 
Frenchman, had we but had fome more men left behind; but, 
unfortunately, we loft all our men juft as were going to get the 
victory. 

_& i was once more in the power of the French, and I believe 
it would have gone hard with me, had I been brought back to 
Breft; but, by good fortune, we were retaken by the Viper. 
[had almoft forgot to tell you, that, in that engagement, I 
was wounded in two places: I loft four fingers of my left hand 
and my leg was fhot off. If I had had the good fortune to have 
loft my leg and the ufe of my hand on-board aking’s fhip, and 
not on-board a privateer, I {hould have been entitled to cloathing 
and maintenance during the reft of my life; but that was not 
my chance. — One man is born with a filver fpoon in his mouth 
and another with a wooden ladle. — However, blefled be God, 
lenjoy gocd health, and will for ever love liberty and Old En- 


‘gland, J.iberty, property, and Old England, for ever, huzza!” 


Thus faying, he iimped off, leaving me in admiration at his 
intrepidity and content; nor could I avoid acknowledging, that 
an habitual acquaintance with mifery ferves better than philofo- 
phy to teach us to defpife it. 





The Occonomy 0 Nature : by Ifaac F. Biberg, Upfal. Amenitat. 
cadem, val. ii. Continued from P. 120. 
§.6. Lhe vegetable Kingdom. Propagation. 


NATOMY abundantly proves that all plants are organic 
and living bodies: and that all organic bodies are propa-. 
gated frori an egg has been fufficiently demonftrated by the 


_ Induftry of the moderns. We, therefore, the rather, according 


to the opinion of the fkilful, reject the equivocal generation of 
plants ; andthe more fo, as it 1s certain that every living thing 
is produced from an egg. Now, the feeds of vegetables are 

called 
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called eggs: thefe are different in every plant, that, the means 
being the fame, each may multiply its fpecies, and produce ay 
offspring like its parent. We do’ not deny that very many 
plants pufh forth from their roots frefh offsets, for two or more 
pee: nay, not a few plants may be propagated by branches, 
uds, fuckers, and leaves, fixed in the ground; as likewife 
many trees. Hence, their ftems, being divided into branches, 
may be looked on as roots above ground ; for in the fame way 
the roots creep under ground, and divide into branches. And 
there is the more reafon for thinking fo, becaufe we know that 
a tree wil] grow in an inverted fituation; viz. the roots bei 
placed upwards and the head downwards, and buried in the 
ground ; for then the branches will become roots, anc the roots 
will produce leaves and flowers. ‘The lime-tree will ferve for 
an example, on which gardeners have chiefly made the experi- 
ment. Yet this by no means overturns the doétrine, that all 
vegetables are propagated by feeds ; fince i is clear, that, in 
each of the foregoing inftances, nothing vegetates but what was 
part of a plant, formerly produced from teed ; fo that, accuratel 
f{peaking, without feed no new plant is produced. 
Thus again plants produce feeds, but they are entirely unfit 
for propagation, unlefs fecundation precedes, which is performed 
by an intercourfe between different fexes, 2s experience teftifies, 
lants, therefore, muft be provided with organs of generation’: 
in which refpe&t they hold an analogy with animals, Since, ih 
every plant, the flower always precedes the fruit, and the fecun- 
dated feeds vifibly arife from the fruit, it is evident that the 
organs of generation are contained in the flower, (which organs 
are called anthere and ftigmata,) and that the impregnation is 
accomplifhed within the flower. This impregnation is per- 
formed by means of the duft of the anihere falling upon the 


moift ftigmata, which, where the duft adheres, is burft, and. 


fends forth avery fubtle matter, which is abforbed by the ftyle, 
is conveyed down to the rudiment of the feed, and thus renders 
it fertile. When this operation is over, the organs of genera 
tion wither and fall; nay, achange in the whole flower enfues, 
We muft, however, obferve, that, in the vegetable kingdom, 
one and the fame flower does not always contain the organs of 
generation of both fexes, but oftentimes the male organs are om 
one plant and the female on another. But, that the bufinefs of 
impregnation may go on fuccefsfully, and that no plant may be 
deprived of the neceflary duft, the whole moft elegant apparatus 
of the antherz and ftigmata, in every flower, is contrived with 
wonderful wifdom. 

For, in moft flowers, the famina furround the piftils and 
arc about the fameheight ; but there are many plants in “— 
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the piftil is longer than the ftamina ; and in thefe it is wonder- 
fultoobferve, thatthe Creator has made the flowers recline, in 
order that the duft may more eafily fall into the ftigma; e.g. in 
the campanula, cowflip,* &c. But, when the fecundation is 
completed, the flowers rife again, that the feeds may not fall out 
before they are ripe, at which time they are difperfed by the 
winds. In other flowers, on the contrary, the piftil is fhorter; 


‘and there the flowers preferve an erect fituation ; nay, when . 


the flowering comes on, they become erect, though before they 
were drooping or immerfed under water. Laftly, whenever the 
male flowers are placed below the female ones, the leaves are 
exceedingly {mall and narrow, _ that they may not hinder the 
duft from flying upwards, like fmoak; as we fee in the pine, 
fir, yew, fea-grape, juniper, cyprefs, &c. and when, in one 
and the fame fpecies, one plant is male and the other female, 
and confequently may be far from one another, there the duft, 
without which there is no impregnation, Is carried in abun- 
dance, by the help of the wind, from the male to the female; 
asin the whole dicicous ¢ clafs. Again, a more difficult im- 
pregnation is compenfated by the longevity of the individuals, 
and the continuation of life, by buds, fuckers, and roots ; fo 
that we may obferve every thing moft wifely difpofed in this 
affair. Moreover, we cannot, without admiration, obferve, 
that moit flowers expand themfelves when the fun fhines forth, 
whereas, when clouds, rain, or the evening, come on, they 
clofe up, left the genital duft fhould be coagulated or ren- 
dered ufelefs, fo that it cannot be conveyed to the ftigmata. But, 
(what is ftill more remarkable and wonderful,) when the fe- 
cundation is over, the flowers, neither upon fhowers:nor even- 
ing coming on, clofe themfelves up. Hence, when rain falls in 
theflowering time, the hufbandman and gardener foretel a 
fearcity of fruits, I could and would illuftrate all this by many 
rmarkable inftances, if the fame fubject had not lately been 
explained, in this very place, { in a manner equal to its impor 
tince. I cannot help remarking one particular more, viz. that 
theorcans of generation, which, in the animal kingdom, are, 


* This curious phenomenon did not efcape the poetical eye of 
Milton, who was fo very much ftruck with the beauty of it, that 





lethought it worth defcribing in the following enlivened imagery : 
‘With cowflips wan, that hang their prnfive head. 

t J. ¢. where one plant bears male flowers and the other female 
Ones, 
tI fuppofe the author here alludes to a treatife publithed in 
dnen. Academ. vol; 1. entitled, Spoufalia Plantarum, in which are 
‘tained fo many proofs of the reality of the different fexes of 
plants, that to me there feems to remain no room for doubt. 
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by nature, generally removed from fight, in the vegetable are 
expofed to the eyes of all, and that, when their nuptials are ce. 
lebrated, it is wonderful what delight they afford to the fpe@a 
tor, by their moft beautiful colours and delicious odours, At 
this time, bees, flies, and other infects, fuck honey out of 
their nectaries ; not to mention the humming-bird, and that 
from their effete duft the bees gather wax. ; 7 


§. 7. 


As to the diflemination of feeds, after they come to maturity, 


_ it being abfolutely neceflary, fince, without it, no crop could. 


follow, the Author of nature has wifely provic 4 for this affair. 


“in numberlefs ways. ‘The ftalks «iad ftems favour this purpofe 


tor thefe raife the fruit above the ground, tiat the winds, tha. 
king them to and fro, may diiperfe far.off che ripe feeds. Mok 
of the pericarps* are fhut at top, that the feeds may not fall before. 


.they are fhaken out by ftormy winds. Wings are given to many ' 


feeds, by. the help of which they fly far from the mother plant, 
and oftentimes {pread over a wholecountry. Thefe wings con 


fift either of a down, as in moft of the compofite flowered plants, 


or of a membrane, as in the birch, alder, afh, &c. Hence 
-woods, which happen to be confumed by fire, ‘or ony other ace 
cident, will foon be reftored again by new plants, difleminated 
by thefe means. Many kinds of fruit are endued with a remark. 
able elafticity, by the force of which the ripe pericarps throw 
.the feeds to a great diftance ; as the wood-forrel, the {purge, 
-the phyllanthus, the dittany. Other feeds or pericarps are 
-rough, or provided with hooks; fo that they are apt to ftick to 
animals that pafs by them, and by thefe means are carried to 
‘their holes, where they are both fown and manured by nature's 
wonderful care ; and therefore thefe feeds grow where others 
will not, as hound’s-tongue, agrimony, &c. ’ 

Berries, and other pericarps, are, by nature, allotted for ali- 
ment to animals ; but with thiscondition, that, while they ca 
the pulp, they fhall fow their feeds : for, when they feed upon 
them, they either difperfe them at the fame time, or, if they 
‘ {wallow them, they are returned with intereft, for they always 
come out unhurt. It is not, therefore, furprifing, that, ifa 
.field be manured with recent mud, or dung not quite rotten, 
various other plants, injurious to the farmer, fhould come » 








along with the grain that is fown. Many have believed that 
barley or rye has been changed into oats, (although all fuch 
: _metamorphole 


* Whatever furrounds the feeds is called, by botanical write 
a pericarpium ; and, as we want an Englith word to exprefs this, 
have taken the liberty to call it a pericarpy. ; 
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metamorphofes are contrary to the laws of generation,) not 
confidering that there is another caule of this phenomenon, viz. 
that the ground, perhaps, has been manured with horfe-dung, 
in which the feeds of oats, coming entire from the horfe, lie 
hid, and produce that grain. ‘The mifletoe always grows.upon 
other trees, becaufe tne thrufh, that eats the feeds of it, cafts 
them forth with its dung; and, as’ bird-catchers make their 
birdlime of this fame plant, and daub the branches of trees with 
it, in order to catch the thrufh, the proverb hence took its rife, 


The thrufh, when he befouls the bough, 
Sows for bimfelf the feeds of woe. 

It is not to be doubted, but that the greateft part of the juni- 

1s, alfo, that fill our woods, are fown by thrufhes and other 
Ficds, in the fame manner ; as the berries, being heavy, cannot 
be difperfed far by the winds.. The crofs-bill, that. lives on 
the fir-cones, and the haw. finch, that feeds on the pine-cones, 
at the fame time, fow. many of their feeds, efpecially when they 
carry the cone to a {tone or trunk of a tree, that they may more 
tafily ftrip it of its fcales. Swine, likewile, by turning up the 
earth, and moles, by throwing up hillocks, prepare the ground 
for feeds, in the fame manner as the ploughman does. 

I pafs over many other things, which might be mentioned, 
concerning the fea, lakes, and rivers; by the help of which, 
oftentimes, feeds are conveyed, unhurt, to diftant countries : 
nor need I mention in what a variety of other ways nature pro- 
vides for the diflemination of plants, as this fubjeét has bee 
treated on, at large, in our ifuftrious prefident’s oration, con- 
cerning the augmentation of the habitableearth.* {Tobecontinued. ] 


. Vor. II. Z ; A 


' * As there is fomething very ittvenious and quite new in the trea- 
tife here referred to, I will, for the fake of thofe who cannot read 
the original, give a-fhort abftraGt of it, His defign is to fhew that 
there was only one pair of all living things created at the beginning. 
According to the account of Motes, fays the author, we are fure 
that this was the cafe in the human fpecies ; and, by the fame ac- 
count, we are informed, that this firt pair was placed in Eden, and 
that Adam gave names to all the animals. In order, thérefore, that 
Adam might be enabled to do this, it was neceffary that all the fpe- 
cies of animals fhould be in paradife; which could not happen unlefs, 
alfo, the fpecies of vegetables had been there likewife. This he 
proves from the nature of their food, particularly in relation to ia- 
fe&ts, moft of which live apon ose plant only. Now, had the world 
been formed in its prefent ftate, it coutd not have happefied that all 
the fpecies of animals fhould@have been there: they muit have been 
difperfed over all the globe, as wé*find they ave at prefeat; which 


he thinks improbable, for-other reafons, which I fhail' pafs over for 
‘(ees ‘the 
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A Charafer of VoUTAIRE, written by the prefent King f 
Pruffia. 


DE VOLTAIRE is below the ftature of tall men, or, 
e in other words, he is a little above thofe of a middlin 
fize; he is extremely thin, and of an aduft temperament, hot 
and atrabilious ; his vifage is meagre, his afpect ardent and pe. 
netrating, and there is a malignant quicknefs in his eve: the 
fame fire that animates his works appears in his actions, which 
are lively even to abfurdity : he is a kind of meteor, perpetuall 
coming and going with quick motion, and a fparkling light 
that dazzles our eyes. A man, thus conftituted, cannot fail of 
being a valetudinarian ; the blade eats away the fcabbard ; gay 


by 
the fake of brevity. To folve all the phenomena, then, he lays 
down a principle, that, at the beginning, all the earth was covered 
with fea, unlefs one ifland, large enough to contain all animals and 
vegetables. This principle he endeavours to etablith by feveral 
hzenomena, which make it probable that the earth has been, and 
is ftill, gaining upon the fea; and he does not forget to mention 
foflil fhells and plants, every where found, which, he fays, cannot 
be accounted for by the deluge. He then undertakes to thew how 
all vegetables and animals might, in this ifland, have a foil and cli- 
mate proper for each, only by fuppofing it placed under the Equa. 
tor, and crowned with a very high mountain. For it is well known 
that the fame plants are found on the Swifs, the Pyrenean, the 
Scotch, alps, on Olympus, Lebanon, Ida, as on the Lapland and 
Greenland alps. And Tournefort found, at the bottom of mount 
Ararat, the common plants of America; a little way up, thofe of 
Italy; higher, thofe which grow about Paris; afterwards, the 
Swedifh plants ; and, laftly, on the top, the Lapland alpine plants. 
And I myfelf, adds the author, from the plants growing on the 
Dalecarlian alps, could colle& how much lower they were than the 
alps of Lapland. He then proceeds to thew how, from one plant 
of each fpecies, the immenfe number of individuals, now exifting, 
might arife. He gives fome inftances of the furprifing fertility of 
certain plants; wv. g. the elecampane, one plant of which produced 
3000 feeds ; of {pelt, 2000 ; of the fun-flower, 40c0; of the 
PY» 32003 of tobacco, 40320. But, fuppofing any annual. plant 
produces, yearly, only two feeds, even of this, after 20 years, there 
would be 1,048,576 individuals. For they would increafe yearly 
in a duple proportion, wiz. 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &%c. He then gives 
fome inftances of plants, brought from America, that are now be- 
come common over many parts of Europe. Laftly, he enters u 
the fubje& for which he is quoted in the text, where the detail he 


gives, of the feveral methods which nature has taken to propagate 
vegetables, is extremely curious, but too long to infert in. this 


place. 
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by complexion, grave by regimen ; open, without franknefs ; 
litic, without refinement ; focial, without friends. He knows 
the world, and he forgets it ; in the morning he is Ariftippus, 
and Diogenes at night; he loves grandeur, but defpifes the 
reat; with his fuperiors his carriage is eafy, but with his equals 
conftrained ; he is firft polite, then cold, then difgufting. He 
loves the court, yet makes himfelf weary of it: . he hes fenfibi- 
lity without connections, and is voluptuous without paffion. 
He is attached to nothing by choice, but to every thing by in- 
conftancy. As he reafons without principle, his reafon has its 
fits, like the folly of others. He has aclear head, and a corrupt 
heart; he thinks of every thing, and treats every thing with 
derifion. Heisa libertine, without’a conttitution for pleafure; 
and he knows how to moralize without morality. His vanity is 
exceflive, but his avarice is yet greater than his vanity; he 
therefore writes lefs for reputation than money, for. which he 
may be faid both to hungerand thirft. He is in hafte to work, 
that he may be in hafte to live ; he was made to enjoy, and he 
determines only to hoard. Such is the man, and fuch istheauthor. 
There is no osher poet in the world whofe verfes coft him fo 
litle labour: but this facility of compofition hurts him, be- 
caule he abufes it: as there is but little for labour to fupply, he 
iscontent that little fhould be wanting, and therefore almoft all 
his pieces are unfinifhed. But, though he is an eafy, an inge- 
nious, and elegant, writer of poetry, yet his principal excellence 
would be hiftory, if he made fewer reflections, and drew no 
parallels; in both of which, however, he has fometimes been 
very happy. In his laft work he has imitated the manner of 
Bayle, of whom, even in his cenfure of him, he has exhibited 
acopy. It has long been faid, that, for a writer to be without 
pafion and without prejudice, he muft have neither religion nor 
country ; and, in this refpect, M. Voltaire has made great ad- 
vances towards perfection. He. cannot be accufed of being a 
partizan to his nation; he appears, on the contrary, to be in- 
fected with a fpecics of madnefs fomewhat like that of old men, 
who are always extolling the time paft, and bitterly complaining 
ofthe prefent. Voltaire is always diffatisfied with his own 
country, and lavifh in his praife of thofe that are a thoufand 
leagues off. As to religion, he is, in that refpe&, evidently 
undetermined ; and he would certainly be the neutral and im- 
partial being, fo much defired by an author, but for alictle lea- 
ven of anti-Janfenifm, which appears fomewhat too plainly 
diftinguifhed in his works. Voitaire has much foreign and much 
French literature ; nor is he deficient in that mixed erudition 
which is now fo much in fafhion, He is a politician, anatura- 
lit, a geometrician, or whatever elfe he pleaics; but he is al-- 
“2 Ways 
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ways fuperficial, becaufe he is not able to be deep. He could 
not, however, flourifh as he does, upon thefe fubje&s,: without 
great ingenuity. His tafte is rather delicate than jutt; heisan 
ingenious fatyrift, a bad critic, and a dabbler in the abftraGed 
{ciences. Imagination is his element ; and yet, ftrange asit j 

he has noinvention. He is reproached with continually paffin 

from one, extreme to another; now a philanthropift, then a 
cynic; now anexceflive encomiaft, then an outrageous fatyrift, 
In one word, Voltaire would fain bean extraordinary man, and 
an extraordinary man he moft certainly is. ree 





The natural Hiftory of the Pelypus. From Monfieur Bonet’s “ Cone 
templations fur la Nature.” 


HERE are no lefs than three different kinds of the poly- 


pus: but that with arms (or legs rather) is the mof 
curious. The flructure of this polypus feems to be very fimple, 
Reprefent to yourfelf the finger of a glove; this finger is quite 
clofed up by an extremity, which defcribes the tail of the poly. 
pus, and is the part he faftens himfelf by : it, therefore, throws 
up its excrements at the mouth. The open end of the finger is 
a mouth ; the borders of the opening are lips. Place round the 
aperture eight or ten {mall ftrings, made of the fame fkin as the 
finger, and that may extend and contract themfelves like the 
horns of a {nail, and thefe will be the arms of the polypus: 
they will likewife perform the office of feet. Suppofe the finger 
itfelf to be proportionably fupple with the ftrings, and that it is 
altogether of a glutinous fubitance ; imagine, laftiy, that itis 
interfperfed, both without and within, with a prodigious num- 
ber of little fimilar feeds; and you will have a pretty exact de- 
{cription of the arm-polypus. ; 

It is extremely voracious ; and makes the fame ufe of its arms 
as the fifherman does of his net. Though it is itfelf only a few 
lines in length, it extends them feveral inches: it holds them 
fpread out wide from each other, and thus occupies a large fpace 
in the water. They are equal, in finenefs, to silk threads, and 
their feeling isexquifite. 1f a little worm, in pafling by, hap- 
pens to touch one of thei, it is fufficient to infure its being made 
acaptive. The arm twitts itfelf round the prey ; another-arm 
adds new cords to the firit; they all contract, and convey the 
prey to the mouth, which iwallows it in an inftant, together 
with the arms that holdit; it is toffed into the ftomach, there 
diffolves and digefts, and the arms come out whole again. You 
are to underftand, that this fomach is, properly fpeaking, the 
infide of the finger of the glove; for the polypus is-all ftomachs 
it is afmall dark bowcl, a little membranous bag, that, devours 
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living infects. It is tinged with the colour of the prey it feeds 
upon : this infinuates itfelf into the fubftance of it, and even 
colours the outfide of the arms, which are likewife hollow, and 
made, a: wel! a: the body, like an inteftine. i 

You have feen that the c ufter-polypufes propagate by dividing 
inthe middle : che arv:-pulypufes do not multiply in the fame 
manner: they bring «s' their young almoft as a tree fhoots 
forth its branches, As/\\'e bus’ appears on the fide of the poly- 
pus; this bud is itfelf a young polypus in its growth ; it increafes 
invits fize and length, and at lat feparates from its parent. 
While it is united to her, they both comprife one body, as the 
brancucs with the tree. You are to underftand this in the 
friatet fenie. The prey, which the mother fwallows, pailes 
jmmediate:y into her young, and imparts the fame colour to 
it: fo that the whole confifts of one little bowel, in a long ex- 
tent. ‘The prey, which the young one feizes, (for it fifhes for 
itfelf as foon as it has arms, even before it is feparated from .the 
mother,) pafies, in like manner, into her. They nourifh each 
other reciprocally. 

There is fcarcely any polypus without buds; all of them, 
therefore, are fo many polypufes, or fhoots, that grow ona 
common ftock. While they are unfolding, they themfelves 
fend forth fmaller fhoots, and thefe fmaller ftill: they all extend 
their arms on both fides: you think you are ape yoo | a {mall 
bufhy tree. The nourifhment, received by one of thefe fhoots, ~ 
is foon communicated to all the reft, and to their common mo- 
ther. ‘The chief of the fociety and the members are one. The 
fociety is diffolved by little and little, the members feparate 
themfelves, are difperfed, and each fhoot becomes, in its turn, 
alittle genealogical tree. 

Such is the natural method by which the arm-polypus multi- 
plies: it may alfo be multiplied by flips. There is fcarcely 
need to mention, (it being fo well known,) that, when it is 
cut to pieces, each piece, in a fhort time, becomes a perfedct 
polypus. It were better to fay, at once, that the polypus, after 
being cut into {mall pieces, rifes again from its ruins, and the 
little fragments yield as many polypufes. Being cut, either 
tranfverfely or longitudinally, this extraordinary animal is re= 
produced in the fame manner, and the refources of life are 
equally inexhauftible. 

In the polypus, the fable of the Lernean Hydra is realifed. 
When fplit into fix or feven parts, it becomes a Hydra with fix 
or feven heads: flit, again, each head, and you will foon have: 
a Hydra with fourteen heads, feeding ittelf with fourteen 
mouths. Strike off all thefe heads, and there will {pring up as 

many 
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many others in their ftead ; and the heads, fo cut off, will fron 
produce an equal number of pelypufes. 

But the ‘following, although real fact, is what fable itfelf has 
not prefumed to invent. Bring to their trunk the heads the 
have been cut off, they will reunite to it, and you will reftoreto 
the polypus ics head. You may alfo, if you think proper, fx 
it to the head of another polypus. The mutilated parts of the 
fame or different polypufes, when placed end to end, will Unite, 
in like manner, and form one fingle polypus. A polypys ma 
be introduced, by its hind part, into the body of another poly. 
pus; the two individuals will unite, their heads become in. 


gratted into each other, and the double polypus is coaverted 


into a fingle one, that eats, grows, and multiplies, F 
I have compared the polypus to the finger of a glove: this 


. finger may be turned infide out; fo may the polypus, likewife, 


and, being fo thifted, can fifh, fwallow, and muitiply by flips 
and fhoots. It willeafily be believed that the polypus does not 
like to remain thus turned-infide out: it makes an effort to ree 
gain. its natural. pofition, and frequently fucceeds, either in 
part or altogether. The polypus, which is partiy turned back 
again, as at firft, is a real Proteus, that aflumes all kind of 
forms, which are all equally ftrange. Form to yourfelf an idea 
of the creature thus turned again, in part, to its natural polis 
tion. You will recolle& that it is made in the form of a bow- 
el. One part of this bowel is then turned backward over the 
other: it there faitens and engrafts itfelf. In that cafe, the 

olypus is, as it were, doubled; the mouth encompaffes the 
body like a fringed girdle ; the arms are the fringe: they then 
point toward the tail: the fore part continues open, the other 


is fhut, as ufual. You expect, no doubt, to fee a new head - 


and new arms to grow out of the fore part, which you have 
obferved in all the polypufes that have been cut tranfverfely, 
But the polypus combines itfelf a thoufand different ways, and 
each combination has its confequence, which experience alone 
can difcover to you. The fore part clofes itfelf, and becomesa 
fupernumerary tail; the polypus, which was firft extended ina 
right-line, is curved more and more; the new tail Jengthens 
every day ; and the two tails refemble the feet of a pair ot com- 
pafles, partly open. The ancient mouth is at the head of the 


compafics. This mouth, which is faftened to the body and 


embraces it like a ring, cannot difcharge its functions. What, 
then, is to become of the unfortunate polypus, with two tails, 
and without a head? How will it be able to live? Do you 
think you have taken nature unawares? You are deceived, 
Near the ancientlip, there are forming not only, a fingle mouth 
but fevera}, aud this polypus, which you thought could - 
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gift, is now a fpecies of Hydra, with feveral heads and mouths, 


and feeds with all thefe mouths, as though it had fuffered no 


injury. 





——™ 


dn Account of the Grotto of Antiparos, a fmall =~ in the Archi- 
pelago, delivered by Magni, an Italian Traveller, about a hundred 
Years ago, ina Letter to Kircher. Tranflated by Dr. Goldfmith, 


AVING been informed, fays he, by the natives of Paros, 
H that there was, in the little ifland of Antiparos, which 
ies about two miles from the former, a gigantic ftatue to be 
fen, at the mouth of a cavern in that place, it was refolved 
that we (the French conful and himfelf) fhou!d pay it a vifir. 
In purfuance of this’ refolution, after we had landed on the 
ifand and walked about four miles, through the midift of beauti- 
fal plains and floping woodlands, we at length came to a little 
hill, on the fide of which yawned a moft horrid cavern, that, 
with its gloom, at firft ftruck us witlr terror, and almoft repreft 
curiofity. Recovering the firft furprize, however, we entered 
boldly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the 
fuppofed ftatue of the giant prefented irfelf to our view. We 
quickly percived, that what the ignorant natives had been ter- 
ified at, as a giant, was nothing more than a {parry concretion, 
formed by the water dropping from the roof of the cave, and, by 
degrees, hardening into a figure that their fears had formed into 
amonfter.. -Incited by this extraordinarv appearance, we were 
induced to proceed ftill farther, in queft of new adventures, in 
this fubterranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders of- 
fered themfelves ; the f{pars, formed into trees and fhrubs, pre- 
fented a kind of petrified grove ; fome white, fome green, and 
ill receding in due perfpective. They ftruck us with the more 
amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions of nature, 
who, hitherto, in folitude, had, in her playful moments, drefi- 
tdthe fcene, as if for her own amufement. 

But we had as yet feen but a few of the wonders of the place; 
and we were introduced, as yet, only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. Jn one corner of this half-i]luminated recefs, 
there appeared an opening, of about three feet wide, which 
femed to lead to.a place totally dark ; and that, one of the na- 
lives alfured us, contained nothing more than a refervoir of wa 
tr, Upon this, we tried, by throwing down fome ftones ; 
which, rumbling along the fides of the defcent for fome time, 
the'found feemed at lait quafhed in a bed of water. In order, 
however, to be more certain, we fent in a Levantine mariner, 
who, by the promife of a good reward, with a flambeau.in his 
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hand, ventured .into this narrow aperture. After continuif) 
within it for about a quarter of an hour, he returned, carryin 

fome beautiful picces of white fpar in his hand, which art céuld 
-neither imitate nor .equai. Upon ):ing informed by him that 
the place was full of the: beautiful incruftations, I ventured in 
once more with him, ‘vr about fifty paccs, anxicufly and cx. 
tioufly defcending by a fteep and danzerous way. Finding, 
however, that we came to a precipice, which led into a {nacioys 
amphitheatre, if 1 may fo call it, fil! deeper thao anyother 
part, we returned; and, being prov sed with a lider, flag. 
beaux, and other things, to exnedite our defccnt, our whole 
company, man by man, venturcc into the fame op-ning; and 

defcending one after another, we at laft faw ourfel ves aitogether 
in the moft magnificent part of th< cavern. 

Our candles deing now ali lighted up, and cae whole place 
completely illuminated, never could the eye be prefented with 
amore glittering or a more magnificent fcene. ‘The roof was 
all hung with folid ificles, tran{parent as glafs, yet folid as mar. 
ble. ‘Tine eye could fcarce reach the lofty and noble cicling; 
the fides were regularly formed with fpars, and the whole pre. 
fented the idea of a magnificent theatre, illuminated with an 
immenfe profufion of lights. The'floor confifted of folid mar- 
ble ; and, in feveral places, magnificent columns, thrones, 
altars, and other objects, appeared, as if nature had defigned to 
mock the curiofities of art. Our voices, upon fpeaking or. 
finging, were redoubled to an aftonifhing oudnefs ; and, upon 
the firing of a gun, the noife and reverberations were almok 
deafening. In the midft of this grand amphitheatre rofe a con- 
cretion, of about fifteen feet high, that, in fome meature, re. 
fembled an altar; from which taking the hint, we caufed 
mafs to becelebrated there. The beautiful columns, that thot 
up round the altar, appeared like candlefticks ; and many other 
natural objects reprefented the cuftomary ornaments of this 
facrament. : 

Below even this fpacious grotto, there feemed another ca- 
vern; Gown which I ventured, with my former mariner, and 
defcended about fifty paces, by means of a rope. I at laft arri- 
ved at a fall fpot of level ground, where the bottom appeared 
different from that of the amphitheatre, being compofed of foft. 
clay, yielding to the preflure, and in which I thruft a ftick to 
about fix feet deep. In this, however, as above, numbers of 
the moft beautiful chryftals were formed ; one of which, patti- 
cularly, refembled a table. Upon our egrefs from this amazing 
cavern, we perceived a Greek infcription upon a rock at the 
mouth, but fo obliterated by time that we could not read it, 
It feemed to import that one Antipater, in the time of Alexan- 
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der, had come thither; but whether he penetrated into the 
depths of the cavern he does not think fit to inform us. 





For the MON FHLY LEDGER. 
The Hiftory of Frederick B———. A true Story. 


TAREDERICK B. was the fon of a worthy clergyman in 

Shropfhire, whofe fituation was not equal to his merit, his 
living being an inconfiderable one, not worth more than fixty 
pounds a year; but he difcharged the duties of his function in a 
moftexemplary manner, and derived, from confcious virtue, a 
degree of happinefs, which it is beyond the power of rank or 
fortune to beftow. He educated his fon Frederick with great 
care, refolving, as he could not give him wealth, to endeavour 
to fupply that deficiency, by cultivating his underftanding, and 
training him to the love and praétice of virtue ; being of opi- 
nion, that it is not eafy for a wife and virtuous man to be un- 
happy in any fituation. 

Frederick continued under the care of his father till he was: 
about eighteen ; when, it being neceflary that he fhould engage 
in fome method of procuring a fubfiftence for himfelf, he was 
removed to London, and placed in a merchant’s compting- 
houfe, Here, notwithitand:ng that inclination for literature’ 
which his education had naturally in{pired in him, he applied 
himfelf clofely to the ftudy of the theory and practice of com- 
merce; and made himiclf eminenily ufeful to Mr. T. the mer- 
chant with whom he lived, and whofe confidence he foon ac- 
quired. He diftinguifhed himfelf by that diligence and punc- 
tuality, which are fo important in the mercantile character, 
and was feldom fcen at thofe fathionable places of levity and 
difipation, which are fo numerous in the capiiai and its neigh- 
bourhood. He did not, however, entirely confine himfelf to 
the drudgery of bufineis: he allowed himfelf hours of relaxa- 
tion, and was not without his pleafures ; but they were mode- 
rate and rational, and attended with little expence. He entirely 
approved the obfervation of a fenfible writer, that ‘* the 
“ moft exquifite, as weil as the moft innocent of all enjoy- 
“ ments, are fuch as coft us leaft; reading, frefh air, vood 


“ weather, fine landfcapes, and the beauties of nature. Thefe 


“afford a very quick relifh while they laft, and leave no re- 
* morfe when over.” 
Ths did Frederick pafs his hours, either diligently engaged 
in bufinefs, or relaxing himéelf by fuch amufements as were 
hot unworthy ‘of a reatonable being; wxen his tranquility wag 
diturbed by a&ircumftance, which, though it was not unat- 
~- Aa tended 
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tended with pleafing fenfations, was the fource of difquict 1 
him. Mr. T. had an only daughter, who, during the time Fre. 
derick had been at London, had been almoft entirely at a board. 
ing-fchool, or with an aunt in the country ; fo that he had ng 
many opportunities of feeing her. But fhe now came to refide 
wholly with her father, for her mother had been dead fom 
years. She was a moft amiable and accomplifhed young 
abou: nineteen years of age ; and, though not a perfe& beau , 
her features were extremely agreeable, and her whole figure u» 
commonly engaging. 

In confequence of Frederick’s fituation, he could not avoid 
frequently feeing Mifs T. and it is dangerous for young peopl 
ot different fexes to be too much with each other. The young 

‘lady foon made a deep impreffion on his heart ; and fhe, on her 
part, was not long before fhe entertained a paffion for Fred. 
rick, who was tall and well fhaped ; and, to good fenfe andi 
polifhed underftanding, added a degree of vivacity, which fl. 
dom fails to recommend a man to the notice of the female fex, 
and to make him an objet of their favour. 

. Frederick’s confcioufnefs of the ftate of his own heart, gave fl 
him no fmall degree of uneafinefs. He was fenfible that, fra 
the difparity of their fortunes, there was little reafon to fuppok 
that Mr. T. would encourage his pretenfions ; and he had to 
ftrong a fenfe of honour, not to be hurt by the thought of a& 
ing ungeneroufly by a man, who had behaved to him withh 
much kindnefs as Mr. T. had. He, therefore, laboured t 
fupprefs his paffion ; but a powerful attachment to a fine womat 
is not eafily reducible within the rules of reafon. In cont 
quence of their frequent intercourfe, though both endeavoured, 
for a long time, to conceal their fentiments from each ofthe, 
they at length came to an eclairciffement. They acknowledge 
their mutual regard for each other; and Frederick declate, 
with all the ardour of a youthful paffion, that he fhould pref 
the mere neceflaries of life, in a cottage, with her, to the gret- 
eft affluence with any other woman. But profeffed at the fam 
time, that it gave him the moft extreme pain to reflect, thath 
could not folicit her affe@ion, without giving juft umbrage 
her father, to whom he confeffed himfelf to be under great ob 
ligations, and whom he could not therefore think of injurimil 
or offending. And Mifs T. on her part, avowed her attach 
ment to Frederick with all the warmth which the delicacie 
of her fex would permit, but -declared her refolution of per 
marrying but with the confent of her father. 5a 

It happened, that there was a clerk who at this time lind 
with Mr. T. who profefled, though without myeh fincerity, 1 
great friendfhip for Frederick. His name was G. and he 
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ad a yery high opinion of his own perfonal accomplifhments, 
nd therefore beheld with envy the preference which he plainly 
faw Mifs T. gave to Frederick. As he had never been treat- 
ed with the fame diftin@ion by Mr. T. thar Frederick had, he 
had never enjoyed the fame opportunities of fecing the young 
Jady: he had however feen and learnt enough from the fer- 
yants of the houfe, (a clafs of people, who are naturally very 
inquifitive in fuch matters,) to be affured that an intimacy ac- 
tually fubfifted between Mifs T. and Frederick. He knew that 
Frederick’s fortune would not entitle him to an alliance wich 
Mifs T. and if the Jady was inclined to conneé herfelf with 
one who was fo much her inferior in that particular, G’s va- 
nity fuggefted to him, that fhe would have fhewn her penetra- 
tion, if fhe had beftowed her affections on him, rather than on 
Frederick. Envy is an uneafy and a reftlefs paffion ; and it now 
ftimulated G. to lay hold of every opportunity which offered 
itfelf of privately injuring Frederick in the efteem of Mr. T. 
and he at length went fo far as to hint to that gentleman, that 
Frederick entertained improper views upon his daughter. 

Finding Mr. T. alarmed at this fuggeition, he proceeded 
~ farther, and related fo many circumftances, partly true, and 
partly falfe, to prove the reality of a clofe intimacy between 
Frederick and Mifs T. that this gentleman not only gave en- 
tirely a thorough credit to it, but alfo believed, from feveral 
particulars which G. had artfully and malignantly thrown into © 
his account of the amour, that Frederick had ufed fome dif- 
honourable arts to conciliate the affections of the young lady. 
Being thus exafperated at the fuppofed ungenerous behaviour of 
Frederick, he haftened to his daughter, and immediately taxed 
her with carrying on a clandeftine amour with him, without | 
the knowledge or confent of a father, by whom fhe had ever 
been treated with the utmoft kindnefs. The confufion, which 
the young lady difcovered at this charge, confirmed all the fuf- 
picions of Mr. 'T. and, being much enraged, he fent a written 
note to Frederick, by which he informed him, that he did not 
‘chaofe to have any farther connexions with him, and defired 
him immediately to quit the houfe: nor could he be prevailed 
on to hold any converfe with him on the caufe of his fudden de- 
parture, 

Frederick was grieved, that a man he efteemed, and of whofe 
former favours he retained a grateful fenfe, fhouid be fo greatly 
‘incenfed againft him; but it may be eufily conceived, that he 
felt ftill more feverely his unexpected feparation from the objec 
of his afte&tions. His reafon diGtated to him, that he fhould 
withdraw himfelf from an attachment wherein there were fuch © 
‘obftacies to his fuccefs ; but his heart at the fam: time told him, 
"Az 2 with 
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with how much pain every effort for that purpofe would be ate 
tenced. He had not been able to learn by what means Mr. T, 


had 5cen fo much exafperated againft him: he imagined, indeed, 
that he had {ome fufpicions of the intimacy between him and hig 
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inciples 
daughter: but, of the arts which had been contrived to place hig ity po 
conduct in the worfe point of view, he was wholly unacquaint. fituation ; 
ed; G. having defired Mr. T. not to mention from whom he. Gand 3 
derived his intelligence,. a requeft with which that gentleman } mafter, v 
had complied. hisown it 
Afier a few weeks had elapfed, Frederick entered into the § and the b 
fervice of another merchant of eminence, as a principal clerk: debtor for 
an employment which the charaéter he had acquired at Mr. T’s. with a ve 
for intezrity and dexterity in bufinefs, enabled him eafily to ob power. 
tain. In the mean time, he and Mifs T. found means fome- little equ 
times to correfpon’ with each other: fhe had been extremely what reir 
affiicted at his removal from her fecher’s houfe: and their fepa- J fon, whe 
ration, inftcad of abating, feemed to encreafe the ardour of their As Fre 
mutual affeftions Neither of thcm had any fufpicion of the §f of thofe 1 
treachery of G. who ftill pretended a great friendihip for Fre- confidera 
derick, for which he had very good reafons. He united in-his J his prefe 
charaéter, to all the art and cunning of a defigning knave, the occafions 
exiravagance ofa rake, and the profligacy of a gambler: and‘in ff from do 
the ftraits to which he occafionally brought himfelf by his vices, J often fin 
he fometimes found Frederick very ufeful to him, which was ff them in 
the fource from which all his pretended friendfhip took its rife, the merc 








In the courfe of his debauchcries, G. had at length fo much 
involved himfelf in debt, that it was impofiible to keep himfelf 
out of a prifon, but by the afliftance of Frederick, to whom he 
applied on this occafion, as he had often experienced the gene: 
rofity of his temper. But the affiftance, which he now wanted. 
to procure, Frederick was a little unwilling to afford : not from 
any difinclination to ierve G. but from motives of integrity. 
G. wanted Frederick to be bound for him for a confiderable 
{um of money, more indced than he was matter of. Now, though 
Frederick was folicitous to do G. all the fervice he could, he 
thought it not ftritly right to engage for more than. he was 
able to pay. But G. aifured him, with fo much confidence, that 
he fhould certainly receive a large fum on a particular day 
which he mentioned, and which fiould be employed to remove 
the difficulties he at prefent laboured under, that Frederick, who 

~ ‘was naturally open and unfufpecling, and who was unacquaint- 
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ed with the worfe parts of G’s character, was at length pres 
vailed upon to comply ; and, accordingly, gave bond for the — 
fum that was required. :% 
In a few weeks after, G. by unfuccefsful gaming, and other 
licentious praétices, had involved himfelf in f many other dif- 
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fculties, that he found it expedient to decamp, without taking 
any formal leave of his friends. He quittec England, and took 
up his refidence at Dunkiik, where he met with companions, of 
rinciples and practices fimilar to his own. In the mean 
while, poor Frederick toon found himfelf in a very difagreeable 
ftuation ; he was called upon to muke good his engagements for 
(j, and accordingly coileéted all the cath of which he was 
mafter, with which (except a fmall fum which he referved for 
hisown immediate fubfiltence) he paid the beft part of the debt, 
and the bond was thereupon cancelled: but he was ftill made a 
debtor for the remainder, which he gave his note for, together 
with a verbal promife, to pay it as foon as it fhould be in his 

wer. But the man, with whom he had to do, poffeffed very 
little equity or humanity, and fhortly zfter arreited him for 
what remained due: he was thrown into the King’s-Bench pri- 
fon, where be was left to philofophize at leifure. 

As Frederick’s character had always entitled him to the efteem 
of thofe who knew him, he might probably have obtained fome . 
confiderable aififtance, from his friends and acquaintance, in 
his prefent diftrefs, if he had made the applications ufual on fuch 
ocalions. But either his pride, or his delicacy, prevented him 
fom doing this; and the worthieft men in adverfity will not 
often find many ready to aiit them, if they do not apply to 
them in a manner not very grateful to 2 man of fpirit. As to 
the merchant with whom hz had lived, after his removal from 
Mr. T’s, he difcovered great readinefs to cenfure Frederick for 
hisimprudence, in being bound for fuch a fellow as G. but 
very little inclination to affift him. In truth, he had conceived 
adilike againft Frederick. The merchant himfelf was a ftaunch 
adherent of the miniitry, and was ever ready to defend and fup- 
port all their meafures, however pernicious to the community. 
‘B But Frederick had a ftrong affection for his country, and con- 
idered the freedom which it enjoyed as its higheft honour and 
felicity; and had therefore been fometimes apt to expreis him- 
klfin a manner which gave great offence to his principal, and 
thereby rendered himfelf obnoxious to him, though he could 
make no objection to any other part of his conduct. But the man 
who is a friend to the rights of his country, though in a fitua~ 
tion wherein he can be of little fervice or differvice, muft be an 
temy to the votaries of defpotifm. 

Frederick had been a prifoner in the King’s-bench prifon 
about fix weeks, and was nearly reduced to. his laft fhilling, 
‘vin he received a very unexpected vifitant. This was no 
oherthan Mr. T. himfelf. ‘That gentleman having heard of 
Irederick’s confinement, and his anger again‘ him being now 
imewhat abated, was curious to enquire by what means he 
had 
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_ had been brought into fo difagreeable a fituation ; which the 
_more furprifed him, as he knew that Frederick was not 
dicted to expenfive pleafures, or to ariy of thofe difo 
courfes by which men frequently involve themfelves into {igh 
difficulties. But when, upon inquiry, he found that his mis. 
fortune was brought upon him by his being bound for G, why 
had difhonourably fled from his bail, that circumftance 
much ftruck him. | 
He recollected, that the firft unfavourable impreffions, which 
he had received of Frederick, were communicated to him 
G, aman for whom, it now appeared, Frederick had enter 
tained the greateft friendfhip, and given the ftrongeft evidency 
of it. He, therefore, refolved to vifit him in his gloomy man. 
fion ; and, when he was introduced to him, found him en 
in reading a book very fuitable to his prefent fituation ; nam 
‘© Boetius on the Confolations of Philofophy.” Frederick wa 
much furprifed to fee him, but acknowledged his fenfe of the 
favour of a vifit in fuch 2 place ; after which they entered into 
a free converfation, in which Mr. T. being thoroughly x. 
quainted with the ftate of Frederick’s affairs, promifed to afford 
him fome effectual affiftance. Frederick laid hold of this op 
portunity of making fome obfervations relative to the amour 
between him and Mifs T. which he found had been the ground 
of Mr. T’s difpleafure againft him. He affured him, that le 
had never been induced, by any coniiderations refpecting the 
fortune of that young lady, to endeavour to gain her aff tions: 
on the contrary, he had laboured to conquer in himfelf thet 
paffion for her, which he found her excellences both of mini 
and perfon involuntarily infpired in him. To this Mr,T, 
made little reply ; but, after fome expreffions of friendhhip, he 
took his leave, having previoufly flipped into Frederick’s hand 
a bank note for 100/. Soon after his departure, Mr. T. met 
with Mr. B. an old confidential friend, to whom he related th 
whole affair, with this addition, that, he plainly faw his 
daughter’s health would be greatly endangered, if he fhould 
continue to oppofe her paffion for Frederick ; for a fettled me 
lancholy feemed to prey upon her fpirits, and, as he tenderly 
loved his daughter, he was extremely perplexed to know how 
to act. ‘* It appears, my good friend, faid Mr. B. from yout 
*¢ own account, that the young fellow is pofleffed of more tha 
<< common merit; he loves your daughter, and fhe has a 
*¢ equal regard for him, and what then fhould prevent thei 
s* union? You object to his want of fortune. You haveit 
“¢ feems, nothing elfe to alledge againft him. But have yot 
‘* not enough to make both him and her happy together ? ‘You 
“© certainly have, as fhe is your only child, I grant that a 
: . $s. ancreale 
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« increafe of fortune might be defirable, but in this world we 
& cannot have every thing juft as we wifh it. And furely a - 
& man of merit, without fortune, is preferable to a man of for- 
“ tune without merit ; and you will have more than ordinary 
«“ Juck, if you meet with both in the man whom you fhould 
« pitch upon yourfelf as a hufband for your daughter. There 
# js reafon to believe that fhe will be unhappy without young 
« B, and you cannot enjoy much comfort, whilft the is mife-. 
« rable. My advice therefore is, that you releafe the young fel- 
« Jow out of his prefent difficulties, and marry him to your 
« daughter. As to the feemingly unfavourable circumftance 
% of his being now in prifon, that can be no difgrace in his 
“ cafe,, nor indeed any folly, unlefs an excefs of generofity 
“ and of friendfhip can be termed fo.” The perfuations and 
argaments of Mr. B. had the more effe& upon Mr. T. as he had 
entertained fome thoughts of doing as he advifed him, though 
he had not come to any pofitive refolution concerning it. But 
he now refolved to follow his friend B’s advice entirely; and 
accordingly began to put his defign in execution, immediately 
paying the money for which Frederick was confined, who 
thereupon obtained his liberty. And, as Mr. T. now perntitted 
him to-vifit his daughter, the young lady foon appeared to have 
aconfiderable increafe both of health and fpirits. In about three 
months after, their hands were joined together at the altar; thé 
marriage ceremony being performed by old Mr. B. who was 
fent for to London for that purpofe; and it may reafonably be 
fuppofed, that the worthy old clergyman felt great joy at the 
happy profpects of his fon. Frederick and his amiable young 
wife are completely happy in each other, and they jointly con- 
tribute to encreafe the felicity of Mr. ’F. And as Frederick, 
to an excellent. underftanding, joins a moft benevolent heart, — 
his prefent affluence is not a benefit to himfclf only ; but he 
thinks it his pleafing employment to relieve the indigent, to 
fuccour the diftreffed, to leflen the miferies of others, and to 
promote the happinefs of all around him. 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Thoughts on Metaphyfical Enquiries. 
The proper fiudy of mankind is Man. Pope. 


HE obfcure manner, in which the generality of metaphy- 
fical’ writers have treated the philofophy of the human 
mind, has perplexed fubje&is which might have been cleared 
up to vulgar underftandings or rendered obvious to ~e 
enle, 
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fenfe, and brought one of the moft important fciences into dif 


‘repute; I mean the knowledge of felf. Infuperable difficultieyan 
rare 


faid to attend this ftudy; but are its difficulti 
attends the fir/? principle in phyfics als coat ~ 
of matter than of fpirit? ‘The real effence of both is ns more 
able, but the properties of the former, and the studiane: ed 
latter, are equally obvious.—ExPeRignce is the aby: aoa 
which we are lead to draw conclufions concernin ba h — 
farther than experience conducts ys, we seve! “in ys “Te 
without any other guide than conjecture. That which ta 
figure, and extenfion, we call body*, and that which earvsiun ae 
and feels, we call /pirit. And we conclude, of coudl ebraks 
there are two fubitances ; as that which is perceive 4 ~ that 
which perceives, cannot be one and the fame ;_ the chink; that 
erceiving fubftance itfelf cannot be an object of perce “ Ing or 
efs the object of perception can be at the fame time the fabjed 
which perceives; its affections, properties, or qualities bowen pe 
may know as niuch of as of the properties of external fabthesan 


- Weare confcious of thinking, though we are ignorant of the 


effence of thought, as clearly as we know i 

while we are ignorant of the a sang = Ps 
properties ; and, as that knowledge in phyfics and metaph fen 
is the ne plus ultra, fo that knowledge is fufficient to th fi 
pofes of life and happinefs, as it is the properties only of ah 
and fpirit which can affe& our happinefs or mifer ‘ We can. 
= indeed give a property to matter which ek does det 
already contain, yet we can modify thofe properties differently, 
to an{wer different purpofes : Neither can we give an attrib i 
= Be haptic oe not already contain, but oe pi 

oral qualities, in a ma 
purpofes of religion and virtue, paw ng : vf he 
happy or miferable, And as the right modification ot data es 
sie a Pa age 4 puns ftudy and knowledge'ch 
of » e right modificatio i 

fpirit fuppofes alfoa previous ftudy and saoulaige eae 


perties, 


© 6 The word fabftance accordin i 
5 . to it i 
the fame as the Greek word Hy reo, Prien ayes 


under or a fomething : and therefore philofophers define it 


a being fubfifting of itfelf. And seine ilott 

— we fubftance and the qualities of Fs Revgger cogs is di- 
accl one modes ; by thefe modes alone we have ideas ey call 
our pies ; but, as it is impoffible that they fhould ee 
fabtta nce f fupport them, we are as fure of the fe “ f 
‘hilovoph as of modes; bat what this fubftance is, th ‘ok saben 
philofopher is at as great a lofs to determine, as. ° nok sane 


fant.” ANON. as the meanett pea- 
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petties. While therefore we are commendably ftudious in en- 


uiring into the properties of matter, that we may be able te 
modify them to ferve the purpofes of life, we fhould be no lefs 
attentive to what paffes within us, by comparing our ideas and 
fenfations, and thence forming a judgement of the properties 
of fpirit, that we may modify them to the purpofes of religion 
and morality, and, of courfe, attain the greateft degree of hap- 
pinefs. Our errors proceed from our ignorance ; our ignorance 
is want of felf-knowledge : and this ignorance we remain in for 
want of attending to tne ftudy of our paffions and affections : 
for, though proper in themfelve, they cannot produce the right 
end, that is to fay, happinefs, unlefs they are directed to it by 
the faculty of rsafon, or the power which the mind has of mos 
difying its affections. . 

Some people imagine that religion demands the utter extinc- 
tion of the paffions ; which implies the very extinction of exift- 
ence, and appears tome as impofiible as that the properties of 
matter fhould be annihilated, while matter itfelf remains. Ex-= 
tenfion and figure are not, indeed, matter; yet cxtenfion is an 
eflential mode of its exiftence. Nothing can exift without 
exiting in fome manner ; and that manner I call the mode of 
its exiftence. — Matter has extenfion ; [pirit has fenfation. — 
The different modifications of fenfation come under the appel- 
lation of paffions; and itis the paffionsy which, blindly and 
mechanically, or morally, under the direction of reafon, that 
diverfify our ations. A man, therefore, becomes virtuous or 
vicious, as he reftrains, or negleéts to reftrain, his paflions, 
and, of courfe, is an accountable being. 

From the common ftock of human paffions, I fhall fele& one, 
for animadverfion, which fome mittaken religionifts think 
fhould be totally extinguifhed, thatis, the love of feme. 

The love of fame, which ! define to be the love of commen- 
dation, is a paflion of which every human being, from the 
prince to the peafant, appears to be more or lefs fufceptible: it 
may properly be clafied amongft the natural paffions, and, like 
thofe too, may be law/ully indulged, under certain reftrictions. 
The love of fame is one motive to public virtuous aétions. 
Emulation is the offspring of.this paflion, though it is fometimes 
blended with ancther, called a love of pecuniary intereft ; and, 
without emulation, Jittle progrefs would have been made in the 
liberal arts and fciences, from which fo much good has been 
derived to civil fociety. Some people affect to be free from a 
love of fame, or to be totally indifferent to praife or commenda- 
tion: but this, it is prefumed, is either the language of hypo- 
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crify and difappointed ambition, or, at beft, a confcioufhenig 
not having deferved any degree of it. | ia 
The ufe of this paffion, as well as of others, is afcertaineg 
by the part it bears in the intelle€tual balance. It is fever in 
dulged in the extreme, unlefs when the gfatification oft is pres 
ferred totruth, order, and virtue; when it puts a man on real 
difhonourable or unworthy meafures to acquire it: inftances of 


~ ‘which, indeed, are not uncommon, though they always fail 


faccomplifh the propofed end. The man, who facrifices any 
virtue, to obtain a feat in the temple of fame, feldom maintaing 
it long; nor can he enjoy it, if he is confcious that he does itot 
deferve it; and, if any event pull off the mafk, the difcerning 
public deteéts the real charaGter, and itis hung up for the ban? 
of fcorn to point his flow and moving finger at. Commendation is 


‘a tribute which the idea of a prevailing benevolent intention 


only can produce. Whatever fervice any man may render to 
fociety, public praife is never excited by the abftract idea of the 
benefit received, but by the morally good defign of the agent. 
‘And it is at leaft apparent, that jut enevolent motives gain 4 
‘man credit for actions which are of public or private fervice; 
and, when the motives to action are conceived to be deéftitute of 
thefe virtuous qualities, while the advantage that refults from 
the action isaccepted, the inftrument is defpifed that produced 
it. The love of fame, therefore, fhould not be the only motive, 
neither the leading or (in the moral ceconomy of aétion) princi. 
‘pal one: a fenfe of duty, love of order, and benevolence, fhould 
conftitute the primary, and the love of fame the feeondaty, 
motive of our aGtions. The love of fame, when fubordinat 
to more worthy motives, imparts additional force to the 
fuperior ones, and, circumftanced as human nature is, lends 
aid to the caufe of virtue: but when that, which fhould be vir 
tue’s handmaid, becomes her miftrefs, the revolution of princj- 
ples defeats the ultimate end of every human purfuit, which & 
happinefs. ' 
We are told, indeed, of the abftra& love of virtue, for its own 
fake, or its abftra& moral fitnefs ; which, it is prefumed, anni 
hilates this paffion. This doétrine, however, is an inexplicable 
folecifm. I cannot perceive a moral fitnefs in any action, ab- 
ftraéted from every idea of reward, in the philofophical accep. 
tation of the term. In the anticipation of any virtuous a& 
propofed to be done, the mind finds a degree of pleafure ; and 
that pleafure, whether it be fimple or complex, becomes to it 
a motive of action, and denominates it to be morally fit. Ican- 


Not conceive that a man does any thing, voluntarily, without 
propofing to himfelf more fatisfa&tion, upon the whole, {either 


immediately or remotely,) from the performance, than from 
the 
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the neglect, of it. All taws, both human and divine, addrefs 
ankind as beings fo conftituted, that the hope and expectation 
of pleafure, and the fear and expectation of pain, are neceffary 
motives to virtue. Mofes, in the Old Teftament, attempted to 
excite the Ifraelites go obedience by alluring them with profpects 
of plenty, eafe, fecurity, and the approbation of the Almighty, 
Amongft other things, fame was propofed to them, by Solomon, 
gsan object of lawful ambition. Curist and his difciples, in 
e New Teftament, propofe to us the fuperior joys of heaven 
ynder the figures of crowns, fceptres, thrones, kingdoms, and 
imperial honours. ‘They treated mankind as they are: but fome 
metaphyficians and theologiits, by certain abftractions, have 
treated them as they are not. Having formed acreature, out of , 
their own imagination, whom they called God, they made qlfo, 
gytof the fame chimerical ftock of notions, a creature, in his 
likenefs, whom they called man: they popoies an utter extinc- 
tion of thofe paffions which they fhould only have attempted tq 
ulate and balance, by the intervention of that divine particula 
mre, right reafon, or truth, which dignifies the human fpecies, 
That is, indeed, the compa/s by which we fhould fteer our 
courfe, but pajfion is the gale. JUNIUS, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


VERY day’s obfervation convinces me. ftill more, if poffi- 
ble, of the vanity and danger of riches, and renders the 

nich lefs the objects of my envy, and. more of my pity ; and [ will 
goon with my lucubrations, onthe advantages of poverty, for my 
own amufement and the benefit of your genile readers, in fpite 
ofall the ridicule of your nawing-ones, who, I hear, cannot, 
help laughing heartily at my ignorance and folly, in contemn- 
ing that whi¢h they, and the reputed cunningeft of all genera-. 
tions, have rifqued both health and life to obtain. 

, Ihave not danced Europe round ; neither have I had an op- 
portunity of catching the manners living as they rife in any other 
part of the globe than in my neighbourhood ; but I am informed 
that the characters around me furnifh a tolerable good {pecimen 
of what is called polite or high life, in general. We have your 
lords and dukes, knights and baronets, ladies and demireps, 
and country fquires inabundance;—your balls, bellesaflemblées, 
and routs too, one or other of them, every night in the week, ex- 
cept Sunday,which, afterchurch-time, is fpentat cards, inftead of 
rivate devotion. But, when | reflect on the toils which fome of 
thefe deluded creatures undergo, a poor cobler in his ftall, who is 


gt reduced to the necefiity 4 eating his pafte, may be hapni-r 
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than they appear to be. Envy and jezloufy, thofe tormentin 
paffions, characterife thefe children of vanity. Every one attenipt 
to rival all the reft, either in perional accomplifhments, equi: 

page, elegance of drefs, or addreis: We have fops, both old 

and young, who fit like fenfelefs fta:ves under the hands of their 

wvalets de chambre, longer than it would take to boil a calf’s head? 

to have their hair drefled; and belles too, of every age, who 

devote no lefs time to difpofe their artificial iocks, adjuft their 

coifs, pluck their eye-brows, and paint their faces ; who, after 

all, appear like fo many monkies, dolls, or merry-Andrews; 

and many of their tricks, during the enfuing day and night, ate 

no lefs ridiculous. Their hearts, little futtering things, are mos 

ved with every breath of caprice, which carries them about, 

from one feene of trifling to another, and from one object to 

another, without fuffering them to fettle their affeCtions on any 

one. And fome of the reputed wifer and more prudent, of our 
rich folk, contemplate every evil of life through the medium of 
a difturbed extravagant imagination. Every trifling difazreeable 

event, that crofles their humours, excites their paffions to tus 

mult, which is fucceeded by a more lafting fit of the fpleen; 

and, in this mood, as they cannot agree with themfelves, fo they 

quarrel with every body about them: nothing can be done tq 
pleafe them ; the victuals are done either too little or tao much, 
and ferved up either five minutes too foon or too late; the 
fervants are reprimanded, and the children muft keep their dif. 
tance in filence; every domeftic animal, that comes in the way, 
receives a kick of refentment, excepting my lady’s lap-dog; ‘and 
it is well if that efcapes a cuffing, if my lady does not indulge. 
the caprice of her lord. I lately waited on one of our gentle-folk, 
with fome goods he had ordered me to bring him, but I came 
upon him in an unlucky moment ; his highnefs had not reco- 
vered from a rage which his butler had thrown him into, by 
fending up to his board, through miftake, a bottle of wile red 
port inffead of claret ; and the tail of the ftorm fpent itfelf upon 
me and my goods, which, being hauled over at random, ‘asa 
monkey would a fet of China, were curfed for mere rubbifh; 
myfelf for afcoundrel, and both were ordered immediately out 
of his prefence. I obeyed; but not without filently reflecting 
on the contumely of a being, dreffed up in a little trief authority, 
whom I think as much beneath me as he would be thought to 
be above me. ; 
But, to be more ferious, experience and obfervation have 

taught me, that the lower clafles of mankind might be far ha 

pier than they are, without being richer than they are, and by 
much eafier methods than thofe by which riches are, in general, 
to be honoyrably obtained. Some fevpie, of the lower clafles, 
apprehend 
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rehend that a perfon’s happinefs may be increafed in propor- 
tion to the increafe of wealth ; and, though numerous inflances 
evince, that matiy of the reputed rich and fortunate are unhappier, 
jn opulence, than they were, and others are, in a lower fphere, 
et itis imputed to indifcretions, which, the poor flatter them- 
felves, they fhould avoid, were they in the fame circumftance. 
The miferies of the rich, it is true, are confiderably augmented 
by their imprudence, : yet it is impoffible, while the world and 
human nature remain the fame, that happinefs fhould ever be 
roportionate, in any mind, to the great quantity of wealth 
may accidentally poffefs ; and, were it fo directed or permit- 
ted, 1t would impeach the wifdom and goodnefs of the common 
Father of us all, by putting it in the power of fome of his crea- 
tures to acquire ten thoufand more degrees of happinefs than 
others, no iefs virtuous and worthy, can poffibly attain. There 
is adegree of happinefs, beyond which no human being, in this 
world, can poffibly go, notwithftanding the boafted refinement 
of manners and delicacy of tafte; and that degree is not far 
from what moft people, who do not want the common necef- 
faries of life, may attainto. Moft of the real and lafting plea- 
fures, which are to be acquired or added to thofe that are deri- 
ved from the moderate and regular gratification of natural 
appetites, are of a fuperior kind, purely mental or intellectual, 
and depend on the right exercife of our faculties and regulation 
of our paffions. I have not yet known any man, who formerly 
had but a barc fufficiency, that was rendered happier by the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, excepting fome, of benevolent difpofi- 
tions, who carried with them thofe virtuous affections into the 
higher {pheres of life, to which wealth had raifed them, and 
experienced an increafe of happinefs by relieving the diftreffes 
and augmenting the felicity of their fellow-creatures. But the 
bumber of thele is fmall. On the contrary, we fee that riches _ 
oftener contract than dilate the generous affections of the heart, 
render it lefs fenfible of fympathy, and more prompt to opprefs 
than to relieve: the felfith paffions gather ftrength by indul- 
gence, in cafe ; and that, which fhould enliven the hopes of 
mankind, often increafes their fears. I know a gentleman, 
who, formerty, in a low occupation, fupported himfelf and fa- 
mily by moderate induftry, and, by a feries of unexpected events, 
ina few years, acquired a comparative large fortune ; but his 
character is fo much altered, that one might indulge a doubt 
whether he is the fame man: his good-nature is fupplanted by 
morofenefs; his affability by refervednefs; his humility by pride, 
his benevolence by penurioufnefs ; his gratitude by difcontent ; 
and his charity by covetoufne’s. He has not a heart to enjoy 
that which he has acquired, and yet he is folicitous to ga'n more ; 
; ‘he 
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he talks of ‘poverty as if he were at the eve of a bank 

¢very demand, made upon his purfe, is fatisfied with the utmog 
reluctance ; he cannot be more offended than by being atked tq 
put his name to a voluntary fub{cription, nor is he ever withoy 
an excufe for refufing it. Let thofe, to whom every year ha 
added five hundred or a thoufand pounds to their fortune, afk 
themlelves, what fears it has relieved them from, and wha 
hopes it has increafed ; and, on balancing the account, I believe 
few, very few, will find themfelves gainers. — Oh! ye lower 
clafs of mankind, it is eafier tocheck and controul our defise 
than to gratify them, _Nature’s genuine wants are few; 


- thefe wants are fatished with a few things. If we lived but ac, 


cording to nature, and made her di@tates and calls the rule 
ftandard of our eating and drinking, one third of thofe dileafe 
and evils, which now infeit human life, would be hardly 
known. * “al 
Riches can neither increafe our appetite for food, nor give uw 
a better digeftion ; it can neither prevent difeafes nor cure them; 
it cannot make the aged young ; give beauty, ftrength, wifdom 
nor confer real wifdom on any one of its deluded votaries; it 
cannot bribe death to delay his fummons ; nor the judge, after 


* What thall we fay to that ftudied, laboured, refined, extrava. 
gance, at the tables of the rich, where the culinary arts are puthed 
tq that excefs, that luxury is become falfe to itfelf, and things an 
valued not as they are good and agreeable to the natural and unde. 
bauched appetite, but as they wetak, inflammatory, rare, out ¢ 
feafon, and coftly ; where, though variety is aimed at, every 
has the fame tafe, and ncthing its own? I am forry and afham 
that men, profefling luxury, fhould underftand it fo little, as.t0 
think it lies-in the dith or the fauce, ora multitude of either ; or that 
urging beyond natural fatiety can afford any real enjoyment. Bat 
this they do by all the refearches of culinary and medical art; ime 
troducing all the foreign aids to luxury, every ftimulating provocm 
tive that can be found in acids, falts, fiery fpices, and effences, of 
all kinds, to raife their nerves to a little feeling ; not knowing, the 
more they are chafed and irritated, the more callous they ftill grows 
and the fame things muft now be more frequently repeated, increaled, 
in quantity and exalted in quality, till they know not where to ftop; 
and every meai they make ferves only to overload and opprefs the 
ftomach, to foul and inflame the blood, obftru& and choak all the 
capillary channels, bring on a heétic fever of irritation, that, thou 
it raife the fpirits for the evening, leaves behind it all the horrid few 
fations of inanition and ¢rapula,: the next morning ; and, but that 
nature is fo kind as to ftop them in their-career, with a painful fitof 
the gout, or fome other illnefs, in which the gets a little refpitty 
they would fooa be at the.end of their caurfe. Capoaan’s Dalles 
tation onthe Gout, p. 48. 49. 
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death, to remit the fentence due to our demerits. What, thea, 
dantiches procure us f A rew thining toys and baubles; whict 
mecannot, at beft, be better with, but may be hetter vathout; 
glittle verbal diitinétion, among beings, whofe mterelt it is go 
fatter our vanity, and inflate the heart with an idca ef impor 
tance, of which it is already too ful!: it may procure a tithe, but 
pomerit: it may fave a knave from the gallows, but not from 
the condemnation of his own con{cience here, nor a jutt judge 
ment hereafter: itcan enable a man to bequeath large forcunes 
tohis'children ; but it cannot give them virtue. to ufe them 
‘with difcretion ; in endeavouring to fet them above the world, 
oran honeft induftry, they are in danger of evils, which may ub 
timately fubject them to the vilef ftations in it, or to a difho- 
govrable and violent’expulfion from it. 
If riches, as an excellent writer fays, could alfays purchafe 
eafe, or if honours could make diftempers keep their diitance, 
and force the gout and ftone to pay reipect to quality, who 
would not be covetous, and with reafon? Who would not be 
ambitious, if health were at the command of power, or. could 
be reftored by titular dignities? Alas! a white ftat¥ will act 
‘help gouty feet to walk better than a common cane or a broom 
fick ; nora blue ribbon bind up a wound fo well as a common 
fillet. The glitter of gold and diamonds will but hure fore 
tyes, inftead of curing them; and an aching head will be no 
more eafed by wearing a crown than a common night-cap. 
Crefus himfelf, when fick, was a poor creature. Health 
{which the poor may enjoy as large a fhare of, if not a largen, 
than many of the rich) isthe foul that animates all the pleafures 
of life, and, without it, a man ftarves at the moft luxurious 
‘boards, makes faces at the moft delicious wines, is poor and 
wretched in the mid¢t of the greateft treafures. Without health, 
whatever may be pofleffed befide, youth lofes all its vigour, 
beauty all its charms, the fofteft mufic grates on the ear ; palaces 
ate'prifons, or of equal confinement; riches are ufelefs, as. to 
thjoyment; honour and:attendance are cumberfome; and crowns 
‘themfelves a burden. A HAPPY POOR MAN. 


pow 





. An Attempt to explain the Word regi by a Prefbyter of the 
Church of England. 


FITNHE ufe of words is to convey the ideas of one perfon to 

another, and thus to carry on a communication of fenti-+ 
ments, which is the foundation of all intercourfe amoiSg focial 
beings. Words may be communicated to the eye, by certain 
Characters, which-we call writing; . or to the ear, by certain 
; articulate 
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articulate founds, which we call fpeech. Now, as thefe cha, 
racters or founds have not any thing in them which xatyp 
exprefs ideas, feveral people and nations have invented feveral 
kinds of them, to carry on their neceflary mutual commerce: 
and hence arifes the vaft variety of writings and languages iy 
the world; every nation, and almoft every province, havi 
‘fomewhat peculiarly their own. Nay, frequently, the fame 
word, in the fame country, and often by the fame perfon, js 
ufed in a literal, metaphorical, and analogical, fenfe, which 
muft make the meaning of it very different.. No wonder, th 
that men ikeuld frequently mifapprehend each other, in theug 
of thefe figns, which are fo variable and arbitrary. Theref 
it is quite necefiary, that, in our difquifitions after truth, when 
we make ufe of equivocal terms, fuch as admit of differeg 
meanings, of convey different ideas, we define and fettle, be. 
forehand, the particular determinate fenfe in which we ufe the¢ 
terms. For, if we fometimes take them in one, and fometimg 
in another, fenfe, we, indeed, retain the words, but we log 
fight of the things which we pretend to exprefs by them. For 
want of this method of proceeding, we fee fo many ftrange lo 
gomachies, or ftrange difputes, in the world, arifing from the 
different acceptations of the fame words: which difputes have 
occafioned more evil than perhzps any other caufe. Whatlo 
ver of mankind, then, would not endeavour to put a ftop-tp 
this mifchief? Let us agree about the meaning of the words we 
ufe in controverfy, and I believe we fhall foon be agreed in 
the things, a 
Of all the words in ufe, none have occafioned more altercy 
tion than that mentioned in my title. What volumes have 
been written, what pafties have been raifed, what maflaces 
have been committed, what wars have been carried on, what 
vaft countries have been depcpulated and lain wafte, by difpute 
concerning the meaning of the word! And, though mes 
have been engaged in thefe difputes for fifteen hundref 
years, and more, they do not know what. they are difputing 
about, to this day. All parties infcribe certain cabaliftic term 
on their banners, and imagine there is fomething fo charming in 
them, that all mankind fhould range themfelves under theit 
protection. Nay, different parties make ufe of the fame words, 
and they all fay, they only have a right to ufe them; and theit 
feveral votaries moft firmly believe their feveral pretenfions 
Surely, it would be happy for mankind, then, if they would all 
agree to enquire into the true meaning of thofe enchanting 
words, that they may not any longer be impofed upon by them 
None can be againft fuch enquiry, but thofe who think it thei 
intereft to keep up the difputes. It is, undoubtedly, for: ae | 
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‘ cha pinels of all others to know the truth of thefe matters; for 

raly B when once men come to fee how they have been amufed and 
ever] @ inpoled upon, they would wonder how they fuffered them- 
rere: flves to be wrought up to animofity againft each other on thefe 
ves in | accounts; they will drop their contentions, and treat one 
aving another with kindnefs and benevolence. Happy. alteration ! 


fame § What pains or trouble can be too great to bring it about! and 


on, ig bere] moft ardently pray to the God of all confolation, to pour’ 


whieh out the {pirit of peace and good will upon all mankind, and 
then, ff thereby promote his glory in the higheft. 


heug § -Of all the words in our language, the meaning of the word | 


efore,  Reajan is the moft ambiguous. Sometimes it is taken for that 
when @ fineis in fubjects to. one another, which is natural and inde- 
Teregt | pendent on will and pleafure ; as when we fay, that fuch or 
2, be. ff fucha thing is agreeable, or contrary to, the reafon of things. 
 thefe Sometimes it is taken for human capacity, or comprehenfion, 
times asin that trite obfervation, That many things are above our 
e lof § wafon, which are, not contrary to our reafon: for the meaning 

For § of that fenterce mutt be, if it has any meaning at all, that 
ge lo. ff there are many things which we have no capacity to compre~ 
m the bend. And this indeed every man, who refleQs ever io little 
s have § on human nature, mutt be fully convinced of. From which 
rat Io fl would therefore juft make this remark, that we can no more 
lop to Bague upon fuch fubjects, than we can defciibe objects which 





rdswe @we-coniefiedly out of fight. Sometimes the word rea/on is’ 


eed jn § ken for the caule, or inducement, which hath prevailed upon 

_\ Jfwto aét after this or that manner, rather than any other, as 
ltercge Fwhen we fay, his was my reafon for acting thus or thus. 
Sometimes, "ic fignifies’ the argument by which we'prove any 
truth, or deteét any falfhood ; as we fay a thing muft be true 
ot falfe, for this or that reafon. Sometimes it fignifies the 
human intellect or underflanding*, as in this fentence, We 
Supreme Being expects to. be ferved by us, according to that 
portion of reaion which he hati imparted to us. Sometimes, 
breafon, we mean the moral fenie, moral virtue in general, 
amore particularly, the virtue of juftice ; as when we fay, it 
iscontrary to reafon to make one Jaw for ourfelves, and another 
fr other people ; and thus we calla man good, who is govern- 
dmore by reafon than by appetite and pation. And fome- 








* Human intelle&, or underftanding, I take to be that faculty 
ofthe mind, by which it perceives objects fuitable to it, and which 
maybe communicated to it by various means. 





‘ 


times, it-is ‘taken for the power or faculty of judging, or draw- - 
ing a conclufion from premites, which is the greateft mean by ~ 
which we arrive: at knowledge. The difference between the 
knowledee of God and of his intelligent creatures is, that he | 

Von. If. Cec knows _ 
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knows and fees all things, with all their poffible combinatlaii 
and circumftances, by intuition, at one view. Whereas, we 
come to our knowledge by flow degrees, and after many de. 
ductions of one thing from another. But, as all good thi 
come from God, we could not poffibly have any knowledge ¢ 
all, unlefs he had been pleafed to communicate to us fome por. 
tion of his own divine knowledge, and made us to perceive and 
fee by intuition, and at the firft view, fome certain truths that 
we call axioms, data, or felf-evident principles, which, by the 
ufe of our reafon, or faculty of comparing and judging, fhoult 
lead us on to other truths, and raife us, ftep by ftep, to lar 
views and more extenfive knowledge. This is the higheft and 
moft proper fenfe of the word Rea/on: and this includes the ins 
tellectual, the moral, and the difcurfive, powers of the mind, 
the two former, as certain principles, the latter, as the power 
of comparing objects, which are thus prefented to us with cath 
other, and thereby finding out wherein they agree or difagree, 
This is what we commonly call reafoning, or exercifing ou 
reafon.. This is the characteriftic of human nature, this dif- 
tinguifhes man from all the other animals of the earth, and 
makes them wifer than the beafts that perifh. The very defi 
nition of a man is, that he is a rational or a reafonable cree 
ture. This is his glory: This is his honour ! 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


THE SPECULAT OR. 
NumMeBeER IV. 


. © Women, from fourteen years old, are flattered with the tits 
. § Miftrefles by the men. Therefore, perceiving that they as 
“S regarded only as qualified to give the men pleafure, they 

“* gin to adorn themfelves ; and in that to place all their hopes.” 
Epictetus’ ENcH. ch. 40 


T hath been fuggefted to me, that fome females have taken 
offence at a particular paflage in my introduction, which 
they look upon as ievelled immediately at themfelves : I have 
long known, that no greater affront can be offered, even toa 
foolifh woman, than by difputing her abilities : all the fex ate 
deep ones. With one clafs, beauty fupplies the place of met 
tal“ accomplifhments; to another, money gives beauty asd 
fenfe, and fenfe furnifhes a third (which bears no prepotti 
to the other two) with'irrefiftible charms. ‘Thus all have the 
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mirers; the firft are gazed at for their beauty, and the fecond 
ited upon for their riches ; but I love, I revere the laft, for 
the unfpotted form of a well-cultivated mind: ‘this elafs then 
cannot fuppofe that I meant to glance ill-naturedly at them ; 
and the firft, or fecond, (not to be out of character,) will, I 
, free me from fuch an imputation, merely for the fake of 
being accounted fenfible ; for it inevitably follows, that they, 
who raife the firft cry againft me, muft fall under one of the 
leaft defirable denominations. However, I fhall pay fome at- 
tention to the poet’s advice, 





Ye wanton pens, beware 
How heav’n’s concern’d to vindicate the fair. 


PARNELL» 


And, that the whole fex may not be offended, notwithftand- 
ing it hath been afferted, that I wrote againit them wickedly 
and defignedly, I declare to them, that I am entirely out of 
the fecret; and, in order to convince them of the truth of this 
afertion, I now fit down with a full determination, to write a 
fyeculation to defend them in fome points, wherein they appear 
tome to be unwarrantably neglected. 

The old doétrine, of there being a fex in fouls, is, I believe, 

nerally exploded ; and indeed, however unwilling we may 
be to fet the women on a level with us, the great number of 
them, in different nations, endowed with exalted geniufes and 
devated minds, will baffle every argument that can be urged 
againft them: this perhaps may be granted at firft fight: but, I 
think, fotnething farther may be advanced to the difhonour of 
our own fex ; for, inftead of granting the ladies even the come 
mon and indifpenfable privileges of improving their under- 


fandings, we begin to treat them like Mahometans ; and, if they 


are to judge of our own opinions of them from our manner of 
treating them, it will feem as if we really believed they had ng 


fails; whether it is fo or not, I fhall omit entering into a par. 


ticular difcuffion of their merit, and leave ftill undecided whe- 
ther the world fhould give female genius the preference or not : 
my own partiality for the fex, (for 1 am no batchelor,) joined to 
their deferts, will ever lead me to believe them capable (under 
proper management) of fhining in every department which 
our fex afpires to. 

The Speculator is of opinion, that human nature is at‘leaft 
the fame in both fexes ;—that education (in fome meafure very 
properly) ftamps the vaft difference between them: why then 
thalrwe exclude the fair fex from every rational and fublime ac- 
complifhment ?—Few men are formed alike in their taftes ; 
one excels in mafic, another in painting ; this man’s attention 

c 2 is 












204 . The Speculator. 
is engroffed by the beautiful and convincing dedutions which Mf borfting ¢ 


experimental philofophy affords, whilft that man. gives up hig tion: all 3 
| whole time to the feverer ftudies of the mathematics or phy fj and H—— 
Hh fic, or is captivated by the fofter and more winning attraction, the comp: 
| of the yraceful mufe. No otherwife fhail we find, on exp § an Aikin. 
) mination, that the women are differently qualified ; each ha J have 
Vik ving her particular tafte, which might be cultivated to goodad. ladies, 2 
Hi} _ wantave, in rendering her fitter for converfation, and a mor § fures, bu 
i enteriainingand pleafing companion for her hufband and friends, | thoughtl 
We Let us then pay a fuitable attentian to them; time will cog. § ting the 
q it 


vince us of the’ propricty of the ftep: our daughters willbe § them fo 
more willing and ambitious to adorn the mind than the body, J urged, t 
when: they {ee that rational ftudies gain admiration. It is our § reading : 
Wh own fault that there are fo many painted fepulchres ;—fo many, fing neglect 
i pieces of empty porcelain ;—fo many half wits; fo many half-wif, | Yeads me 
half-virtuous, females ; and fo many hour's fpent in the profound fing § woman, 
of fpsiling the complexion, in- cheicely dijpofinz, and carefully pre | or the g 

ferving, paint, paftes, greafe, atid wafhes. friend, 
it is allowed, providence hath wifely ordained, that the ho. with a ' 

nourable matron fhould be employed in domeftic duties, which J path of 
ought not to be fupplanted by a refined tafte for the {ciences;  afriend 


iii but when genius appears, why fhould it be fuppreffed? Shall § method 

ii the infulting fneers of an illiterate crowd clog the wings of 9 pleafur 

MM fancy, 2nd prevent an afpiring foul from making excurfions into J to repe 

the flowery heights of Parnaflus, or from vifiting the fweet The 

waters of Helicon? Shall ill-natured detrators deter a pene. § female 

trating female mind from making refearches in the hiftory of J of nec 
Hi former ages, and drawing ufeful reflections from the occurren- voted 


Hu ces of pefi times? Shail the refleGtions of weak and giddy J ought 
minds, the taunts of a cutting and (huffing, card-playing, maf. | menda 
| guerading, fet of infignificants, affright our wives and daughters | innoc: 
Hl _ out of the moft elegant, rational, and enlightening, amufe- 9 of my 
, i ments? Or, laftly, fhall a grave company of philofophic pe- ventul 

dants engrofs every fweet of fcience to themfelves? Forbidit hour’: 
a candour and generofity |—Let me not be mifunderftood; Iam J} Steele 





i not defirous that the fex fhould fpend their whole tamein J fmith 
Mf ftudy, or that the courfe of education for them fhould be the J mode 
a fame as the men purfue; I only mean, that young women of Sh 
| Jarge fortunes, whofe Jeifure hours hang. heavy upon them, work 
|) fhould be led into thefe flowery paths of knowledge; that hi 9 we n 


u tory, geography, and poetry, fhould occafionally be made their J rife, 
1 amufement, inftead of introducing them to riots, balls, and §} hath 
‘ affemblies, thofe fafhionable, but dangerous places of refort, J lott 


where our giddy girls of fixteen are foon made acquainted with J} man: 

it every method of politely throwing off the virgin-robe of inno- tune 

i - cence, cafting afide the incomparable maiden-bluth of modefty, | ened 
: buriting 
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porting the bands of decorum, and putting away their reputa- 
tion: all this is under the tuition of our G——ns, G——-rs, 
and H——ns, inftead of our daughthers being introduced to 
the company of a Macaulay, a Rowe, a Montague, a Moore, 
an Aikin. 

[have not been educated under a Cynic ; I would admit the 
ladies, at every Opportunity, into the enjoyment of true plea- 
fures, but 1 wifh to preferve them from the contagion of 
thoughtlefs, not to fay infamous, examples; and, inftead of let- 
ting them run into a train of dull, fenfelefs, trifling, qualify 
them for fhining in parts worthy of imitation, It may be 
uged, that the needle is beft fuited to the female hand, that 
reading and fcribbling fpoil the good houfe-wife, and make her 
neglect her family.—No more of fuch reafons! My judgement 
Jeads me to deny them :—Pray, whether is the chearful, fteady, 
woman, whofe mind is improved and enlightened by fcience, 
orthe gay, diffipated, vifiting, female, the moft defirable wife, 
friend, or companion? It is evident, that to be converfant 
with a well-chofen fet of books will fhew a woman the true 
path of duty as a wife, and infpire her with good qualities, as 
afriend and improving companion; and, by leading her to a juft 
method of reafoning, will fortify her mind againft alluring 
pleafures, {trengthen her in the road of virtue, and enable her 
to repel the feducing poifon of the fmooth-tongued defigner. 

The works of the needle are requifite, as well as many other 
female employments ; but where they are not the employments 
of neceffity, it fcems abiurd that the whole day fhould be de- 
voted to them; the cultivation of the beauties of the mind 
ought not to be neglected; on the contrary, it is highly com- 
mendable and neceffary to diverfify domeftic duties with fuch 
innocent and improving ‘recreations as are within the reach 
of my fair fubje@ts. Let them try the experiment, and I will 
venture to affert, they will feel more true fatisfaction in one 
hour’s converfation with a Pope, a Milton, an Addifon, a 
Steele, a Hawkefworth, a Richardfon, a Johnfon, and a Gold- 
fmith, than from a whole life fpent in the prefent reigning 
modes of genteel amufement. 

Should the difcreet matron furnifh her daughter with fuch 
works as I have mentioned, inftead of cards, &c. what might 
we not expect from the fex? Ihave no doubt but it would 
rife, with peculiar brightnefs, from the load of obloquy which 
hath been caft upon it, and convince the world that it hath 
loft many an A1KIN for want of proper treatment; that 
many a female would have wandered fecurely through the 
tuneful groves of Parnaflus, who has been mifled in the thick- 
ened maze of error, and that numbers would have tafted a 

fafety 
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fafety of the waters of Helicon, who have fallen a facrifice tp 


the intoxicating cup of Circe. - 
THE SPECULATOR, 





—— 


Jo the EnitToR of the MONTHLY LEDGER 


OUR correfpondent, who fiens himfelf S. i ; 
a _number, feems, in his eftimate of deren seen a Pe 
preciate that faculty of the underftanding, and render it ] t 
ufelefs, in what he calls our * internal conftitution or: 
unwilling to allow that reafon has any reftraining power wh 
the paffions, and, in appeal to the conduét of mankind, inft i 
feveral cafes, wherein the inftigation of the rulin d shor S 
pointed out in a moft confpicuous manner, without referr ; 
to the filent but powerful influence of reafon, in reftrai i 

the inordinancy of paffion from purfuing fuch means, as inf 
of accompliihing, would eventually fruftrate, its pur fe, 
The covetous man, (he fays,) employs his reafon in the f : 
le&tion of means proper to accumulate riches :” granted; but 
he alfo exercifes that faculty in avoiding the ruinous co fe 
quences in which his immoderate defire of gain might other wif 
involve him by incurring the pains and penalties of furl 


_ extortions. ‘** The ambitious man makes ufe of it in his pro. 


grefs towards power :” true; and, purfuant ict 
reafon, he alio endeavours to ekes his cate to ha di 
by frequently curbing and concealing his predominant raffion. 
the uncontrouled ae cd of which would effeatuall ine 
terrupt his exaltation, J admit, that ‘* reafon is the omer 
comparing ideas, of difcerning their relations, and ridh thenc 
of felefing means fuitable for attaining a propofed end ;” and 
I cannot fee why this felecting, difcriminating, office of reaf ; 
fhould be thought incompatible with that of guidin direéte 
ing, or reftraining, the prompting paffion. » 


Perhaps, my meaning will be better underftood, if I explain. 


it by a naval fimile: Mr. ‘'S. confiders reafon as ** the com- 


pafs by which we fteer our courfe.” I would rather call it the 


rudder, which is neceflary to bring the veffel f. i 
* ° . - f ] 
and indifpenfibly fo in the iileat agitating wie "of palo 
to prevent her from running upon a rock. . 
Reafon, I allow, often enlifts into the fervice of our depraved 
wills; or, if you pleafe, our inordinate paffions: but muft we 
thence infer, with your oy ri) friend, that ** reafon is, in 
all inftances, pliant to the dominion of the affe€tions ;” onl 
not this conclufion fet us ona level, in regard to the ufe of our 
intellectual facultics, with ideots and the unhappy beings in 
Bethlehem 
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fethichem Hofpital ; they have their paffions, they have their 
sfeions; but, for want of ‘‘ the power of comparing ideas, 
df difcerning their relations, and from thence of feleéting means 
fuitable for attaining a propofed end,” they aré frequently preci- 
iitated into abfurd and extravagant actions, fuch as are very 
operly termed irrational. 

our corréfpondent unfortunately gives us no definition of 
jstin@, except what makes a part of the office affigned to rea- 
fon. For my part, I confefs, the term, infin, feems to bear 
fo great an affinity to occult qualities, fubftantial forms, and 
other abftrufe expreffions, that I am apt to confider it as a Je- 
serdemain term, to which metaphyficians, when they are pit 
toa difficulty, frequently have recourfe, like “facoh Bebmen in 
the folution of many wonderful paradoxes to the omnificent 
word turba. 
_ Now give me leave to make a remark or two concerning ex- 
perience. In youth we are apt to form inadequate ideas of 
things, their nature and properties ; but, as we advance in life, 
experience fuggefts more juft and adequate notions, by which 


‘our reafoning facult gradually improves, and, in comparing 


ideas, is better qualified to perceive their agreement or difa-. 

eement. Reafon muft guide us in the application of the 
knowledge that refults from experience, which, without the ex-. 
ercife of that exellent faculty, will be infufficient to the regu-. 
lation of our conduct, as may be obferved in the cafe of dotage. 
In the ftru@ture then of human wifdom, if Mr. S. makes ex- 
petience the foundation, I fhall denominate reafon the archi-: 
tet. 1t will not, I hope, be fuppofed that I mean to invett 
human reafon with the power of developing the arcana of hea- 
ven; I only mean to affert the rights and properties againft the 
rapid incroachments of an undefinable fomething, called in- 
fin@, which would brutalize the human fpecies, 


RATIONALIS. 





To the Eviror of th MONTHLY LEDGER, 


S the following effay contains nothing contrary to the ge- 
neral idea of proteftantifm, nor even to the particular 


_ avowed fyftem of the Chriftian religion, which you profeis, I 


hope you will give ita place in your Ledger. 


. Thougdts 
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Thoughts on Speculation. 


The floating of other mens opinions in our brains makes us no tne 
jot the more knowing, though they happen to be true. What iy 
them was feience is in us but opiniatory, whilft we give up o 
affent to reverence names, and do not, as they did, employ our owy 
reafon to underftand thofe truths which gave them reputation, 


Locxg, 
The underflanding muft be convinced, as well as the heart experieny 
the operation and feel the truth of a principle. PENN. 


OME men, if we may be allowed to judge of them by the 

general tenor of their conduct, prefer pecuniary interefts to 
every rational ftudy or amufement in this world, as well as 
the joys of the next ;—they have neither leifure nor inclination, 
for ftudies which dignify human nature.—T oacquireriches, with 
them, is the fummum bonum.—Every sPECULATION is deemed 
vain and unprofitable that will not, to ufe a vulgar phrafe, pay 
them fometbing for their trouble, or bring them a handfome profit 
per cent. ‘Their enquiries are after good jobs ;—their sPEcu- 
LATIONS are confined to the "CHANGE and the ALLEY,—and,, 
while they daily afk the price of stocks and LoTTERY 
TICKETS, feldom, too feldom, it is to be feare¢, enquire what 
they owe to themfelves, to fociety, andto their Maker ;— defpi- 


fing the man who devotes a leifure hour in calculating an 
eclipfe, or in the purfuit of fome other natural or moral ftudy,. 


they fill up theirs in calculating intereft. — Po/lethwaites 
- book on commerce, and that other fcripture, called Every man bis 

own broker, ‘are confulted oftner than the BIBLE, and, as to cafes 
of at they are fettled by an attorney. Some of thefe men, 


enveloped in Gothic ignorance, are the moft forward to {neer. 


at fcribblers, and affe&t to pity bookifh men. All their religious 
notions, if they have any, came to them by an hereditary right; 
and, having fupinely admitted them as truths without examina- 
tion, every one, whoclaims the liberty of a free enquiry for him- 


felf, is looked upon as guilty of a no lefs fin than that of fa-. 


crilege. 


Proteftants have indeed ceafed to perfecute one another for 


Chrift’s fake, but it is to beregretted that, among /ome of the more 
religious, many, too many, in all proteftant focicties (thoughl 


mean not to charge the errors of a few upon thewhole bodyof any particu= 
dar fociety) are nobetter friends to that grand original proteflant prin. 


ciple of a free enquiry than the papifts ;—they difcourage an in- 
veftigation of many fubjects confefledly of the greateft moment, 


which tends to leflen the number of party prejudices, en- . 
large the fphere of human knowledge, humanize the manners, -. 


and 
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and infpire liberal fentiments.—If a youth of a virtuous difpo- 
ftion, and the beft intention, employs a few of his leifure 
hours in reading, unlefs it be only in books written by fome 
perfon of the religious fociety with which he is conneéted, it 
istermed vain fpeculation y—he is diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion of a bookifh man; to this is fometimes added that of a liber- 
tine, a feeptic, or an infidel.—lf he occafionally publifhes an ef- 
fay.in print, unlefs ic be obvioufly calculated to defend a parti- 
cular fyftem, fome IGNoRAMus affects to pity him for his 
fribbling. Ihave obferved, that moft, who, with auftere gri- 
mace, or a fupercilious {neer, contemn the booki/h man and the 
fribbler, are generally men of little minds and little learning, 
and want abilities to /cribble themfelves ; or, having their at-. 
tention abforbed by bufinefs, have either no leifure or incli- 
nation for the ftudies which they condemn, or are bigotted to 
contracted notions which they fucked in with their milk, have 
adopted implicitly, and would alfo that every body elfe fhould 
adopt them without examination. 

And, if it be a matter of indifference, whether a man’s ap- 
prehenfions, or notions, of God's attributes, and of the religious 
duties which he has been taught by thofe who had the fuperin- 
tendance of his education, be true or fulfe, right or wrong; 
thea indeed, it would be time loft or mifpent to /peculate or. 
enquire at all about them: but if a man, in matters of religion, 
hould be governed in faith and practice, by a rational objec- 
tive evidence, addrefled to the underftanding ; then it is his in- 
difpentible duty to sPECULATE or analyfe his creed, and ex- 
amine its principles: this appears to me to be his duty ; and, I 
think, the icriptures warrant me to conclude, that he is, or 
may be, capable of doing it, or our Saviour would not have 
a. Yea, and even of yourfelves why judge not ye of that which 
is right ? 

All pious well-difpofed parents and guardians, who reflect 
on the importance of the education of youth committed to their 
troft, will of courfe, early acquaint them with thofe religious 
principles which they take to be the beft ;-that is to fay, the 
principles contained in the fy/lem, or creed, which they ap- 
prehend to be founded in truth ; and, in doing that, they dif- 
charge their duties ; but there is a duty, which every one owes 
to himfelf and his Maker, which his parents or guardians cannot 
difcharge in his ftead, viz. to examine into the ground or rea- 
fons on which the princ:ples of his education are founded ; that 
he may fee whether they are built on the commandments of God 
ar the mere traditions of men; and that in matters of religion 
he may fpeak and aét from conviction, and not from imitation, 
like a PARROT, who can indeed prate off a prayer by rote, but 
incapable of devotion. ‘This firft and moft important duty, 
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on which fo much depends, is too generally difpenfed with, a 
_ if it were indeed a matter of indifference, while others, of bug 
comparative fmall moment, are attended to with affiduity :4 
were people in general as attentive to matters of faith in relia 
gion as they are to matters of property, they would, I appre 
hend, err Jefs about religious fubjects, and be better able to 
give a reafon of the hope that is in them, than many are capa 
ble of giving.—In our commercial affairs, we take every:ap. 
parent moft eligible method to guard againft impofition ; we 
examine whether the commodity, we are about to purchafe, is 
really fo good as it appears to be, and part not willingly with 
our money for that which, it is prefumed, will not be, at leaf, 
of equal value to us:—and, in the purchafe of an eftate, the 
moft important object is, to enquire into the validity of the 
title which is propofed to be made to it, in order that an unin« 
terrupted quiet poffeffion of it may be fecured to us and-to 
our heirs, &c. for ever.—We try our gold by an affay, and 
feldom commit a material temporal truft to any perfon, till ws 
have had fome proof of his integrity ;—if we are then fo com- 
mendably sPECULATIVE in affairs of a temporary nature, ant 
which refpect the neceffities, accommodation, and conveni~ 
ences, of a tranfitory life in this world, is it allowable or ex- 
cufable in us to be lefs upon our guard to avoid impofition and 
deception about fubjeéts which relate to our happinefs in the 
next? Shall we implicitly take the latter upon truft as theyare 


handed down to us by tradition, and deem that fober enquiry. 


UNPROFITABLE SPECULATION which is employed about the 
former, and which all prudent people concur in recommending 
to others by purfuing it themfelves ? 


Every man is finally to account for his condué& to his Mas 


ker, -and is to be dealt with according to its moral rectitude or 
obliquity; which implies, that every man is endued with 
a capacity of judging what is right and wrong, in mat- 


ters which reipect him/e/f as an individual, and that it is 


his duty to exercife this capacity for the attainment of that 
end.—Conformity without conviditon, at beft, is but obedience to, 


men, and not being of faith is deemed fin: it is in fa& to be-’ 


lieve as it were by proxy, and, fhutting our own eyes, to be 
guided by other mens ; and hence it fometimes happens, that 
men, blinded by prejudice, take the lead of others, who, 


were they to open their eyes, could fee, and both ultimately 


fall into the pit of error, if not of perdition. When people 
opened their eyes, sPECULATION was the infirumental or {t~ 
condary caufe of enlightening mankind, to fee fome of the ma 
chinations of popery :—the sPRCULATION of the firft reform- 
érs led them out of many grofs fuperftitions, and the sPEcU- 
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gation of the fucceeding generation enabled them not only 
to difcover the errors which they explored, but alfo to perceive 
many which had efcaped their predeceffors notice: by continu- 
ing our SPECULATION we may ftill improve upon them, unlefs 
they arrived to the xe plus ultra; which for my own part I can- 
not upon principle admit*., There may be fome corrupt lea- 
yen ftill left in the reputed pureft Chriftian church ; if there is 
not, a free rational sPECULAT ION cannot obfcure, but will ma- 
nifeft, its brightnefs and purity. TRUTH never fears an en- 
quiry ;—ERROR, with the DEEDS of DARKNESS only, will 
bear the light. Truth like pure gold can fuffer nothing by a 
fiery trial ;—its parts are homogeneous, and, when feparated 
from the drofs of error, will attract one another the ftronger, 
and cohere in a ftill clofer contact. 

Till a perfon has attained to an age, in which he is capable 
of enquiring into the truth of principles or of judging aboutthem, 
he has, in fact, no principles of his own; he utters indeed verbal 
gropofitions, but it is by rote; he is capable of articulating founds, 
before he is capable of perceiving: their correfponding ideas ; 
and, indeed, the thoughtlefs and inconfiderate, in which num- 
ber I mean to include fome of thofe who contemn sPECULA-~ 
TION and SCRIBBLING, do but talk like PaRRoTs, by rote, all 
their lives, about many fubjects, efpecially thofe of a religious 
nature ; and, reverencing founds inftead of truth, would quar- 
rel with every man who is ftudious in enquiring into the mean- 


ing of founds and is cautious of ufing them without ideas. 


ut, perhaps, a fhort and concife anfwer to all that I have 
faid may be urged by a few individuals, who poflefs more /in- 
urity than good Soxfe viz. @ meafure of the {pirit is given to every 
man to profit withal: therefore, no man has any occafion to 
SPECULATE or enquire into other mens notions, or confult any 
d 2 thing 


.* I pay indeed, a proper deference to popular opinions, ‘ but { 
pay the greateft to apparent truth, and cannot give up my judge- 
ment to the direftion of any other man’s, J am neither the difeiple. 
of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, or of the twelve, nor the diftiple of 
their difciples ; but 1 mean to be adifciple of him, who only is the 
way, the truth, and the life.—1am, in fa&, the difciple of no man, 
either with or without conviction ; for the men, whofe principles I 
cannot adopt, J cannot follcw, and of thcfe men whofe principles I 
tan adopt, I am not properly {peaking their follower. bbe compa- 


‘nion. Let others do as they will, as for me, having turned my back 


on the papal-chair, in matters of a religious nature, I call no 


- Man either father or maftcr, for, in fuch matters, I own but ong 


Lorn, and can but admit of but ong vicEGERENT, and that is 


TRuTH, to take the lead; and when truth leads I -never fear in . 


following, whether I pafs along alone or with company. 
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thing without him ; for the letter killeth, but the /pirit giveth ki} 

I do as firmly believe in immediate objective nie . if 
man exifting ; but. not in fuch a fenfe as to exclude and render 
ufelefs, at all times, every external means of infcrmation; nor do 
any people, profefling immediate revelation, act as if they did, 
This is evident by their writing and preaching, which are dew 
figned to be inftrumental to information, or to what Purpofe do 
they /peak or write?—I do not queftion the /ufficiency of the HoLy 
SPIRIT to inftruct us in ail things neceflary to be known and 
practifed ; what the Holy Spirit can do is one thing, and that 
which it does is another: But I deny that the ordinary way 
of God’s commun.cating knowledge to his rational creatures, at 
all times and in all cates, is by immediate objective revelation, 
which were indeed to render the scRIPTURES, aswell as all other 
writings and preaching, ufclefs.—The /pirit which giveth life is 
manifefted by the injirumentality of letters, and other external 
means, as well as without them ; and the confulting occafionally 
the opinions or fentiments of other men, who have alfo a meas 
Jure of the Spirits with the reafons on which they are grounded, 
‘may be profitable when we have leifure and an opportunity. of 
doing it, as that may tend either to convince us of their prine 
ciples, orto confirm to us the truth of our own. Z 
The ftudy of letters, as it nas been, foit may be, rendered 
fubfervient to, and ufeful in, the propagating of truth, and 
the ftudy of nature; that mighty. volume, which I call God’s 
WITNESS, without us, unfolds to our SPECULATION the WISDOM, 
GOODNESS, POWER, and PROVIDENCE, of the ALMIGHTY, andis 
a profitable employment when it can be indulged without inter+ 
fering with any focial or religious dutics—Some men indeed 
have ftudied too much :—true;—and fome men too eat.and 
drink intemperately ; but are we to relinquith all external means 
of information, becaufe feme men abufe and mifapply them, 
any more than innocent and rational amufements, amongf 
which I include reading and writing, becaufe others purfue them 
inordinately, and defeat the end of them by excefs? Shall we 


ourfelves to the mere neceflaries of it, becaufe fome people run 
into all the extravagances of luxury? Every ftudy and rational 
amufement fhould be purfued with moderation, as every article: 


abufe of a thing againft the ufe of it, is a fpecies of logic, which, 
if once admitted, might ultimately render the human. fpecies 
but little more intelligent than AssEs, and, were it ta make 
men as harmlefs (which is .queftioned) they would be as 
filly as foeep, who, void of reflection, heedlefsly. follow the bell- 





creep 





forego the pieafures of every convenience in life, and confine-. 


of food fhould be taken temperately; but, to argue from the. 


weather headlong down a precipice into a pit of deftruction, or 
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‘creep after him through a hedge. Icommend therefore the ftu- 


dious and inquifitive turn of mind, which is difcovered by the 
virtuous ‘youth in thefe times of general diffipation, and with 
them to felect fuch moral objets, and other branches of liberaf 
fcience, as may qualify them to diftinguifh between local pre- 
judices, and permanent univerfal truths, as well as between a 
blind paffion and Chriftian eal; which fuppofes right informa- 
tion is ever accerding to knowledge, and founded in oe 





————— 


For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


AM fond of walking; and, in a late perambulation, I paffed 
] along through an alley in Barbican, where I heard the lan. 
guage of human woe accented ina manner that excited within 
mea peculiar emotion of fympathy. Prompted by motives of 
benevolence, | went up to the houfe from which the difmal 
plaint had iffued :—I entered without ceremony, as the door 
was. open, and paffing through one room I could find no inha- 
bitant ; but, on proceeding to a fhort paffage, I faw, and yet was 
unfeen, through the crevice of a door, a woman fitting in one 
corner upon a piece of a chair, having a child at her breaft, 
another upon her knee, and another itarding by her fide half 
naked, unitedly exprefling a want which their parent, in whofe 
eyes 1 difcerned the ftrongeft expreffions of mental anguifh, 
was unable to fupply: the babe’s milky fource was exhaufted, 
and it tore its moiher’s breaft in a tranfport of refentment: be- 
caufe it could no longer fatisfy its craving, while the mother, 
with all the affection of a parent, having in vain attempted to 
huth the child to fleep, endeavoured to quiet it by fhewing it 
fome broken pieces of China and other mean toys, which Jay 


| upon a ftool at her elbow, but that alfo proved ineffeétual ; the 


tears and complaints of her little ones, whom fhe embraced one 
after another, at length threw her into a fit of defpair ; fhe beg- 
ed of Ged, for Chrift's fake, to take her and her children out of this 
world: this fhort prayer fhe uttered with an emphafis that 
pierced me to the heart. I had as yet been unperceived, but I 
determined no longer to conceal myfelf from one to whom it 
was in my power to afiord a temporary relief; I ftepped for- 
ward, and rapped gently with my cane againft the door, and 
the woman rofe up and opened it, having the infant in her 
arms, leading another by the hand, and the other having hold 
of her tattered gown: fhe afked me, ina low and feeble voice, 
whom ] wanted; and, as her countenance expreffed fome furprize, 
J told her to fit down and I would then inform her, which fhe 
did accordingly. I.then afked her what the children had been 


crying 








it 
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erying for; fhe replied, for bread.—Whiat, faid I, have 1 
none.to-day? towhich fhe anfwered, No, fr, wet y ted bens mide 
d farther afked her the caufe; to which the replied, that the had 
not a farthing to help herfelf, and that no-body would tru her, 


Without afking her any more queftions, 1 gaveher fix-pence, and | 


bade her go and buy a loaf with it, telling her that I woul 
wait till fhe returned. The poor woman accepted it with; 
deep fenfe of gratitude, which fhe could not help expreffi 

with tears, accompanied with a God ble/s you, fir,—beaven r. 


ward you, fir. She immediately went out and foon returned 


with a quartern loaf, which the children no fooner faw, than 
they fiew to her, impatient to receive a morfel of it, which the 
dealt to. them liberally, and, after foaking apiece in a little 
water, fhe fed the babe in her arms with it; and, laftly, the 
took a piece herfelf. The joy, which was diffufed amongét the 
inhabitants of this houfe of mourning, may be:better conceived 
than.expreffed, and my heart partook with them in it. As the 
circumftance appeared tome fingularly afflictive, I fat down, 
and enquired of the poor woman the particular canfes of her 
diftrefs: by this time the twoelder children, haying fatisfied their 
hunger, feemed to have forgotten their forrow and the occa 


fion of it; they began to play together, and the infant fell 


afleep. The poor woman, who appeared to have been well 
educated, in an artlefs manner gave me a fucciné hiftory of 
her domeftic troubles, with the apparent caufes of them, -and 
which was to the following purport. Her hufband was.a fi- 
Jor, who left her about fix months ago and went on boaida 
fhip bound to Jamaica, at which time her infant was abouta 
month old, and at leaving her he gave her all the money he 
had, which was ten fhillings, and that he had borrowed of 
his mefs-mate: with that, and taking in wafhing, fhe fupporty 
ed herfelf and her children, with the additional aid of a littl 
credit which fhe obtained at a chandler’s fhop, till fhe hada 
letter from on-board the fhip her hufband went in, written by 
one of the crew, which was fent by a fhip they met in their 
paflage, which informed her that her hufband died a week be- 
fore the date of it of a fever. This forrowful news was alarm- 
ing on two accounts ; 7 his death fhe loft an affeCionate, for 
ber, induftrious, hufband, who, as fhe faid, never {pent a pens 
ny extravagantly, and always treated her with the utmoft ten 
dernefs ; by his death fhe loft the principal fupport of the fa 
mily, and, to add to her affliction, fhe had not, as the declared, 
one friend in the world who -was of ability to help her, andit 
was {till aggravated by the confideration, that -her bufbind, 
who was asforeigner, -had-not gained a fettlement in England, 
and fhe had therefore no hope of relief from any “_ 
‘ ; ae. : ut 
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jut heaven.—T he wafhing which fhe had taken in was not 
fyficient for the maintenance of her family, and fhe therefore 
fon became reducedsto the neceffity of felling moft of her lit- 
tle houfehuld furniture, almoft to the bed: fhe lay on,, and. at 
h to the indigent circumftances in which: I found. her. 
Such a complicated fcene of human woe excited in try mind fome 
pathetic feelings which I had till then been: a ftranger tox 
Itfuggefted alfo fome reflections which I hope to profit by as k 
‘pai along through life.—I gave the poor woman another fix- 
nce, and took down: her name and the'place of her abode, 
and made her cafe known to:a gentlewoman:in: my neighbour+ 
hood, who pofleffes fo much humanity, that,. were it pofible, 
the would wipe away all tears from all: faces, and: diffufe happi- 
nefs to every creature under heaven. Under her notice and! 
care the family at prefentremain, and heaven will doubtlefs ree 
ward her beneficence. 5 
A fpirit of philanthropy and benevolence charadterifes the. 
prefent age :—Hofpitals for different kinds: of fick paupers-in~. 
creafe daily :—Afylums for helplefs orphans are to be found in: 
feveral quarters :—T he apparently neceffitous, who. can. find a; 
friend of influence to recommend them, find a feafonable fuc- 
cour in their diftrefies ; but fome of the FRIENDLEss poor fa.- 
milies efcape the notice ‘of the public charities, and itis: an 
employment, worthy of the affluent’s leifure, to feek out thofe 
objects in diftrefs, who are pining away in obfcurity, un- 
noticed, and unrelieved, under the preflure of calamities, for 
which they can find no remedy but in death: let them, at leatt, 
femetimes go to. the houfe of mourning, as well.as to the houfe of 
mirth, It would augment their gratitude, improve every fo- 
cial virtue, and render them capable of diffufing happine(s.in- 
to the folitary abodes of indigence ; and of communicating .re- 
lief to detached families, whofe calamities are yet unpublifhed: 


whofe hands are able to alleviate them. 
‘PHILANTHROPOS. 





To the EpitorR of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HY ingenious correfpondent, J. Scot, (fee p. 588, of 
the rath number of the Monthly Ledger,) has made fe- 
veral judicious remarks, on the ill effedls of CLosE Rooms, 


Hart-Court, and recommends: the building of a new one in a 
fpot farther from the center of the city ; but’ moft of the mem= 





bers of that fociety in London are of the opinion} that a com- 
modious. 


to thofe who have hearts fufceptible ef commiferation, and 


and particularly noted the Quakers Mecting-Houfe, in White- 
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modious meeting-houfe might be made in White- Hart-Cour 
by adding to the prefent houfe the next adjoining, -a leafe of 
which the fociety has lately taken of the fifhmongers company. 
and, indeed, there is not any part of the city, or of its fuburbs 
would be in my apprehenfion fo convenient as White-Hgn. 
Court: but few people, comparatively fpeaking, keep a cay. 
riage, and many cannot afford to hire one, who are unableto 
walk far, efpecially in the {mall fpace of time between the 
hours appointed for the yearly-meeting week. As to the place 
where, and time when, public meetings of worthip fhould be 
held, the convenience of the generality thould certainly be con 
fulted, and the inconveniences which would refult from having 
4 meeting-houfe in any of the fkirts of the town muft, I think, 
be obvious to every one. .I cannot help hoping therefore, that 
the prefent meeting-houfe in White-Hart-Court may be efx. 
tually repaired and rendered fo commodious, as to make it unnee 
ceflary to build a new one on any other fpot, (as no other is 
more propers) which will fave the fociety a confiderable fum, 


and I believe give general fatisfa&tion to its members, both in 
town and couniry. 
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The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
Mark-Lane. ‘ 


Oc. 28. Nov.1. 4th 8th xzith = isth 1st 


S$. Se Se Se Se Seo Seo Se So Se. So So Se Se. 

Wheat, Red | 44253 | 45254| 45254 | 41455 | 414551 41as5 | 48a57 
Ditto White] 44253 | 46a55 | 46a55 | 41455 | 41a55 | 41455 | 48257 
Rye, —— | 24425 | 25a27 | 25427 | 25427 | 25427 | 25427 | 26427 
Barley, — | 24a28 | 24a25 | 24azg | 1gazs | tsaz5 |} 15az5 | 25829 
Oats, — | 15a!g | 12018] 12418 | 1za20| 12a20| 12420 15al9 
Nov, 22. Red and White Wheat, 48a55s. Rye, 26a273. Barley, 
‘24azgs. Oats, 15a198. sete 





: a The ¢ffays figned Quintilian,—W. F.—Amicus,—and L. Fuvenis, are re 
ceived, - 


Any letters addreffed to the Speculator, if approved, fhall be inferted. 


Several perfons who do not take in the Monthly Ledger, being defirous of having 


the account of S. Fothergill, with the Refle€tions on the Weighty Sentences which: 


he uttered a little before he died; thofe two pieces have been reprinted, and may be 
had of the editos, price 3d, : 
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‘ ‘OUR correfpondent, Ariftarchus, feems very angty with Mr. Hawes, for pres 
ming in his pamphlet to alarm the publi¢ with fome. cautions refpeéting the 
ie of Dr. [ames’s powders; a medicine, which hé! thinks has falferea fome un= 
snerous animadverfions from the author abovementioned: now, I cannot belp'think= 
pany the writer of the yemarks has thrown out fomething, equally injotious té 
aracters of the medical gentlemen, in what he has advanced } ‘he fays'<* it ig 
ill kgown what a général diflike prevails in the medical world to the’ ufe’ ‘of the 
wdert in‘ queftion,”* I believe he means to infinuate, thar phyficiats’ ahd apothe- 
aris, Knowing the certainty, fafety, and f{peedinefs, ‘of the cute “whith Will be ef- 
by the proper exbibition of thele powders, will riot prefcribe or adminifter them, 
at phyjous reafons; for if the patient gets well in hialf the time by the faid-exbidi- 
m, confequéntly but one half of the fees i¢to bé obtained by the phyfician, atid the: 
3 pothecary is ftill’ worfe off ; for his boluffcs ‘and draughts wilt not be taken any’ 
nget than the patient or his attendants apprehend danger, pr. 
"By this time your coyrelpondent may begin to’/mell out, by the words in Tralics, that 
Yam'a Zallipotical man; and what if I should ‘prove’ tobe that very refpedtable ‘apg= 
whofe, affitance was immediately called to hils “friend's family ?” atid’ fhould’ 
i rhins, that I had ¢; bi bited Dr. James's fever powders to feveral in thé family, 
fome days before the phyfician of- * diftingnithed probity” was callédin; ahd parti-| 
cilarly,.to, the “ fine girl of fifteesi,** and that eilty inthe’ fame doles nieritioned: by’ 
him, wonld he believe it? And alfo, that the powders were bought at the quacle 
thop of Francis Newbery, jun. with his name on the cutfite! Impoffible! Yet 
foinething like this is truc aa if Ariftarchus with make application to thee retpee=” 
table apothecary,” he may be convinced of the reality of the fa&. What then is the 
reafon thefe powders had ‘not at-firft a good effet? Suppofe€ account for it in the 
gallipotical way ; and fay, by the ufe of the bark, and other medicines, prefcribed by 
prt of,“ diftinguithed probity,”’ and taken by the young lady for many days foe- 
ily, that the febrile matter, was fo concoéted: and digefted, as to-be fiteed tor‘ek’ 
pulfion ‘by fome critical difcharge, which the powders might accelerate ; and, that 
natare wad at work this way, 1 think was evident, by.the .appeszane of fume eyspe 
tions upon ‘the back of" the patient, which’ difcharged much Jaadable ‘nratrer,fan 
were obliged-to be dreffed with proper applications feveral days." Wel! t- pill this Yo #; 
lam affaid not, becaule it fomewhat derogates from Dr. “Jaities § and'the phy Gciail 





cite 


" and apothecary will arrogate forme merit of the cure to themaiclves, And pray why may 


mt-boneft old Dr. Benjamin Godfrey have a little merit in the cure ?' fome of whofe 
dordial anodyne elixir was (I wont fay exbibited, but).adminitered by. a good well- 
meaning nurfe ; however, the young lady recovetéd in ‘{pight-of do€tors, “spotheca- 
ties, quacks, and nurfes, ‘. ke 
; ‘Ba , to mention the cafes of fome other perfons attacked with this kindof fever. 
f'to'moft ferioufly atfert, that, among thofe: fick’ p:rfons who were under my cae, F 
(ould fot find any that recovered fooner by thie ufe of Dr. James's powvers, than 
others did’by the ufe of other antimonials, fuch-as tartar emetic, and: antimonial 
wine, &e, ‘although I gave the’ doétor’s powders to‘ fome of them, -and purpofely' 
omitted them in others, to fee the difference; and pray, Mr. Ariftarchus, give me’ 
leave ‘pofitively to affert, that the only pe:fon, under my’care, who died of this fever, 
viz, a trong voung man of ‘about twenty-eignt, had the powders mentioned given 
tohim in greater quantities, and longer continued, than any ° other. patient whom’ 
Thad the honour to fuperintend. 
Bat peghaps there is fomething magice! in. thefe powders, which will not aé& in 
medical hands ; for Ariftarchus fays, ‘* { am not a ftranger'to the happy effeét< 9: Dr. 
Jumes’s powders, adminiftired quitbout the advice of a phyfician. or apothecary;”> this 
word without, I fuppofe, has a very figniGicant mesning, which,the ‘* advocates” for’ 
the powders may eafily underftand ; and, upon this principle, we readily accaunt-fer 
the young lady’s recovery and the young man’s death. The powders fhould have 
been given to him, without the knowledge of the ohyfician or apothecary, and then,. 
whokaows. but there might have been ‘* happy effets!" If it was not for this laft. . 
reafon, f fhould think that the prefcription and exhibition of Dr. James’s powders® 
Vou, 1, Ee , ought 














218 Animadverfions on Ariftarchus’s Letter. 


onght to be left to phyficians and apothecaries, But to be ferious: th 

en oad tba ieake a ciate Sak Hivide and procesding with them ; and I do poy 
oe * diflike’’ to the ufe of Dr. James’s powders is fo *‘ generz"* in the “ meg. 
cal world” as ~Ariftarchas afferts; I can affure him, that feveral phyficians ie 
neighbourhood * peeicabe them, frequently, and many apothecaries, with whoin }j 
acquainted, {ethem alfo very freely : and give me leave to remark, that the 

titioner, w. oka a medicine which will extricate his patient from Sone 
nat ule j Hts fe he. is ignorant , cf the compofition, is, I think, ‘toa, 
ought ¢ allowed to prattife. 










hus a Lapymadyerted a Jittle upon apart of Mr, Ariftarchus's eulogi 
mention but one thing more, and thatis, any phyficican « or apothecary uate 
conceive, much rather,the patient or, . his frend would iofotm hire him of his "inten 
en he, as. sefalyed to take. a me icine of hitown or his friend s devifing, 
ike it in 2 privete Bapoer: for whesi the poor filly apothecary, or dodtor, ¢ 
a finds psn ma sf better, he thinks his own medicine has done wor 
afiumes an importance, and thinks his judgement and. fagecity not 
equalled; bs Fg gan ‘the ehiedt rn he rend, who is in the fet, fodelges § a laugh x 
their srenees: which fome médical. gentlemen, whole fen 
rather think moze like. an “ infalt,” tb the. ce aie of 7 of ag 
whether it would bee per to : ifter Dr. ames’s powders, ‘ 
Without doubt, “Arif rchy: as detest eda notable ertor if’ ‘the, fat atagnh of 
cond end 3 in the che capaci. ofa nee cr critic he may beclerer, but, ih 
ters, ady il. ee to meddle, _ 
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65 Wn angry 7 Bay, to te Cay, abil so Thea send for fame with ons 
(Tho’ fiie’s a nai ftrum et) 
And Stove to fteal Apollo's lyre, ™*" 
Dp’ ME. nature was to W—e kind, His own exploits to trumpet,“ 
f| 


nd ga ‘che, OY 

th w ich he « pba ve manr Ah Curio! ceafe his lays to fein, 
kind®,”* , ‘Or dread thy. bones will thew it} a ' 
i And mate's mighty buftie t | That force of mufcle males # mah os 
nf te -  & bruifer, though no poet.“ ‘SPY, 
* See Walk t0 Saffron-Walden,” i : 


*,* Several animadverfions (from different. aaibicsiime on W's stich’ 
vin been received, of which.the foregoing is the moft moderate; and, as the’ 
permitted W's anfwer ty Curio to appear, he thought himfelf under an obligation 
admit Spy’s addrefs to Curio > - But, as altercations begun onlyin pleafantry, cor 
matters, have, when too long maintained, fometimes ended in lafting animofity ; 
editor hopes to be excufed from inferting any thing more on the fubjeét ; and, wit 
out meaning to flatter either Curio, or W. aflures them that he thinks’ the 
nance of their. correfpondence, on ether fubjegis, may do credit to his work ; and’ 
fore hopes to be favoured with it, whenever it may {uit their leifure and inca 


A Midsight ODE t WISDOM. With joy I hear the folemn frend 
Which midnight echoes waft atoond, ” * 


HE folitary bird of night And fighing gales repeat. 
Thro’ the thick, thades now wings Fav’rite of Pallas! 1 attend, 
his flight, And,. faithful to thy fommons, bené 
And quits his time-thook tow’r ; _At Wifdom’s awful feat, a 
Where, thelter’d from the blaze of days 
In philofophic gloom he lay She loves the cool, the filent eve, 


Beneath his ivy bow’r. Where no falfe thews of life dective, 
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ph de Dea 

Folly drops each vain difgai 
Pes = her gaily-colour’d dyes, 
Asin the beam of day. . 


QPallas' queen of ev'ry art, 
oo fource of purer joys ! 


jp every form of beauty brighs, 
acter the mental fight 
# With pl 


leafure and furprize : 


To thy unfpotted fhrine I bows 

Attend thy modeft fuppliant’s vow, 

That breathes no wild defires: 
taught by thine unesring rufes, 

Pine fruitlefs. with of fools, 

_$o.nobler views afpires. 


Wer Cytherea’s fading bleom, ~ 
Be objects of my. pray’r: 
ig av'rice, vanity, and pride, 
envy’d glitt’ring toys divide, 
The dull rewards of care, 


To me thy better gifts impart, 
bach moral beauty of the heart, 

By ftucious thought refin’d ; 
Forweaith, the {miles of glad content, 
For pow’r, its ampleft, beft extent, 

An empise o’er my mind, 


When Fortune drops her gay parade, 
When Pleafure’s tranfient rofes fade, 
- And wither i the tomb, ° 

Dachang’d is thy itmortal. prizes 
Thy ever verdant laurels sife 

In undecayirg bloom. 


ty thee protected, I defy 


Of ignorance and {fpite + 

Alike contemn the leaden -fool, 
And all the pointed ridicule: 
Of undifcerning wit. 


From envy,- hurry, noife, and ftrife, 
The dull impertinence of life, 

In. thy retreat I reft: : 
Porfue thee to the peaceful groves, 
Where Plato’s facred {pirit roves, - 
,Ag;all thy. beauties dreft, 


He bad Hlyffas? tuneful ftream 
Qenvey.thy philofophic theme, 
isQf parte, fair, and goods 


all her lift’ning fone arquad 
-ohm: awa). Glence.ftegds od? 


ere 
bid 





PVO.;E TRY. 


the fenfe, and mends the heart, 


Not Fortune’s gem, Ambition’s plume, 


The coxcomb’s {neer,; the ftupid lie . 


piniirs, Athans caught the found, . . 


29 
Reclaim'd her wild, licentioug, youth, 


“ Confefs’d the potent voice of Truth, , 


And felt. its juft coatrouJ,. : } 
The Paffions ceas’d their Joud alarms, 
Am Virtue’s foft perfuafive charms % 

“Over all their fenies ftole. . 


Thy breath imfpires the, poet’s fong, ; 
The patriot’s free, unbiafs’d, pine ol 
The hero's. gen’rous, ftrife ;. ’ 
Thing; are. Retirement’s .filent jays, 
And all the fweet engaging ties 
Of till domeftic life, , 


: No more to fabled names cenfin’d, 


To the fupreme all-perfeé&t Mind 
My thou dire& their flight ¢ 
Wifdom’s thy gift, and. all her force 
From thee deriv’d, eternal Source 
OF intelle€tual light. 


©! fend her fure, her fteady, ray, 
To regulate my doubtful way 
hro’ life’s perplexing roads 
The mifts of error to controvu}, 
And: thro’ its gloom dire&-my foul 
To happinefs and good. 


Beneath her clear difcerning eye 
The vi thadows ‘A 
OF Folly’s painted thow wm 
She fees. thro’ ev'ry fair gifguile, .; ., 
That all. dnt. Virtue’s ne joys 
Aré vanity and woé, z 


HORACE, ODE XIV.. Boox Il. 


1 i¢ imitated. * 
H°s. faft, my friend, the feafons 
glide. 
oO 


wn rapid Time’s infatiate tide! 
Nor e’er can rigid Virtue fave 
Qne wretched vot’ry from the grave, 
What though, to facrifice decreed, _° 
Three huadred bulls thould yearly bleed 
Thou ne’er could’ft hoary death beguile, 
Nor make the tearlefs Pjuto imile; 
Who, in this dungeon drear and yaft, 
Detains the:triple Geryon fats... :.. +, 
And ruthieis hears faa Tityus roar, . 
On dread Cocytus’ rocky fhore,  ~ 
The sace of man;.or. faan,, ps Vatey, 2 
Muft .bow: to, unrelenting, fates 4,7 
And, at thedifmal fammons,,alh oo. ¢ 


‘ 


* Muft, pot, tp fullea Fines, halls, 2 
0. 


Or king, or clown, the folemn., 
Rings out to each the fatal knell, 
Zq..sain. we foun. the..wars armyg +--+ 


M Ww . i 7 Bac! ait 
a © purchafe ¢ bub don & dans. ns 


“s 24a sue 
. ’ ag & 
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In vain we "feape the tempeft’s roar, 
On the wild” Adfia’s angry fhores 
Cocytus” ftream muft yet be feen, ~ 
(Wheré not'a bank is c! Sroth'd with green,) 
‘Whole waves, in dreadful grandeur flow,” 
Deal ghaftly horrors as they flow: * °° 
We there hall witnefs the difgrace 
Of Danaus” unfeeling race, ~~ 
And: hear the! fed AB@olian ‘groan,’ 
And view the: ever-solling, ffone.”” 
This land; this hotife, mut (dn be left, 
Of chiléreni, wife; and all, befett 5 : 
This lovely grove, of gay attire? 
(In fummer fhade, in winter fire,) 
Relaétant you ‘tuft quit; Gur fave" 
One cyprefs to bedeck your ftaves 
Your heir will then with pleafure hear _ 
A fommens, ‘he mutt one day fear 
Will fearch your ¢offers o’er and o’er, 
Hoping to find unheard-of ftore; *~’ 
And deal out wine, to every gueft, , 
Richer than decks a: princely feaft! 
x. M. 


Hymn 0 Heattn, written in Sicknefs. 


WEET athe fragrant Lents of ge- 
nial M 
re) any thea {weet Hygeia, heav’ nly 


. More fondly than the fun’s returning ray 
To horthern regions or —— year" 3 
morn, 


Where fhall I feek thee? In the whole- 
fome grot,‘- 
Where Temperance her Sinmny meal 
’ enjoys, 
Or Peace, contented with her htimble. lot, 
-- th her thatch th’ inclement blat 
defies, 


Swept from each flow’r that fips the mom- 
ing ¢ew, 
Thy wing befprinkles all- the fetiies 
atound, 
Where’er thou fly’ the ploffoms bluth 
‘anew, 
And purple ‘vivlets paint the haflow’d 
ground. 


Thy prefence Fenovated nature fhevs,” 
Each fhiub with variega:ed hue is ay’; 
Each tulip with’ redoubled Joftre plows, '' - 
And ail creation frniles with flow’ ty 
pride, ae 


Bot, im tty abfenes, joy iefeen no more,’ 
The landfcape’ withes’d; ‘ev'n'in peng 
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The morn jew? orh’nous 0" er the! ‘elky 


fhore, ‘ 
And eoing' fens bal exis ‘i 


tears, 


Ruthlefs diféafe: “tfeends; when: thou “ we 
gone, a 
From ¢ the dark regions of th’ shy 
ow 3 
With peRileiice, ef ghaiditys + te 
throne; i 
Breathing contagion from the re 
of woe.’ * 


In vain her citron groves Italia boats, 
‘Or Po, the balfam of her weepitiy trees 
In. vain‘Arabia’s: ‘aromatic ‘coafts 10" ©! 
Tin&ture the ‘pinions of the 8 
breeze. 


Me, abject ane, with pale difeatetpplet 
Heal with bal of th 
breathy"'': “i oe 
Rekindle life within my ‘clay-cold brea, 
And thield ‘ny ‘youth ‘from. canker. 
me of death, 


" 
a 


Then, -on the verdant turf, thy: fait 
Shrine, 
Reftor'd to thee, a votary I'll come," 
Grateful to offer, as a rite divine, |” 
Each “‘? that grows round Efeulapiny’ 
tom 


Tranflation of ofte of the fublime Hymne f 
Orvxeus, in which be addreffis th 
Sun, under the name of Hercules, 

High- foul'a Heicules, O mighty 
Titan! 

Whole arm is ev:rlafting ftrength, whole 

toil 

Is combat endlefs :-—Still ihvinciblet 

Facher of Time eternal! Changing oft: 

In afpeét, not in-glory ; amiable, “Y 

And ever moredefir’d, and powerful ever! 

Thine, the unconquer’d breaft, the¢on- 

quering bow, 

And prophecy divine !—Confuming all, _ 

And all producing—all commanditg-d 

aiding! 

By thee, repofe the human world énjovs, 

And genial peace by thee sof wnborn 

migift, 

Unwearied, unfabdu'd ; by thee the ~ 

Bears her beft bleffings ; for the firftiof men 

~ By thee the-bore them j—thy unchatiglig 


i ae DL 


power 
Leads the fair moriingsleadetier sie 


&* appears 5 =24 tle night, 
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ran oF pO aE TTT Botsuva apr 
And a long toils feftdins; Hebi call Sweet ‘fhndes! = Waihe Moves. the tuneful 
‘to weft. mpufe to rove,, 
Baring. Friend of sfioftals and im- [Wherehei'id Sorn genius haunts the bE 
i mortals, “Jow'd grove, 
Bai thy bleft aid; thy hand that dings, cae fhapes | where erft the fons! ‘of 
fe ‘ ~ogeathilefs fame 
O'ee the gelochank of fckael thy kind a s lamp imbib’d the facjea 
hand, ani. 
That tears the healing branch—O det it Here Mafon gone’ the’ peace hobrs 
{ far, me sk % U 
Far from the haunts of, human life, re- “Andin 1 ‘cai groves forms'd the mg 
move © TT “ing la 
Aavertity are cs > i Here} wheh mild eve aeney de 
2 oy « began, 
Rov'd a i Gray, Apollo’ s fay" rite fon: 
On the fine Profpet of Cambridge, and the mere Al hear his Iyre’ 's harmonibus 
adjacent Country from the top of Gog- 
Masog Hlls'in‘ Cambridgethire. . wane Cytthia theds her filver béams a- 
‘ = | “Syrould 5 eis 
‘ROM where Godolphin’ 8 glitt’ ting Hark how the fweet. note mufieally flaw, 
fanesarite, Chaym the rapt foul, and fpread the 
Awide-{pread profpeé opens on our eyes: cr ed. low ! 
Delightful, wah, and varied, is the {cene, In virtue’s praife hé weeps thie tepbling 
Ape cOleurtd plains, ‘and vales‘of living © | fri 
And to § fhrine a lagiel a wreath he 


In re thades, thick planted der the: . » brings’! , 
Beneath thofe poplars: gsdlike Newton 


(ule am feated in the fpacious maiz,) fought 

ehold£ the focial villages appear, : To rife fublime in elevated thought. ! 

Where ‘health and temp’rance banith pain Nor fought in vain ; for open to him lay 
and care. The golden planets rapes; and milky way t 


Here lowly peafants fpend their chearful . art creation’s bounds Ahinplercing 
days 


In happicefs; which envy ne’er‘allays, Inftindiive roll'd, and trac*é immensity! 


tue fields ‘shee and their flocksto Fair feat of arts, of feience, and; of 


- fong !) 
Employ t the hours that oon the c ‘rcling ay ad ‘2 thy { fame and opsinels Re- 
ear, 
Through: yon rich vale, with flow’rs thea dow ‘Aienties pleas, yet 
‘and herbage gay, 9 2 mutt 
Thy freams O Cam, ferenely wind away! To fee ‘thy ftructures evel! with the 
While on thy banks thofe Lcottures dutt ; 
‘proudly rife, To fee thofe walls, tan learning fits 
Where fcience beams: her glories to the . enfirin’d, 
' fkies Deferted, tand wont the fearching 
There, ' mix’d with laurels on thy fringed = = mind! 


fide, May thofe bright youths, who: vin thy 
The cr: mfon rofe hangs blufhing o* er the precinéts dwell, 
' tide. In all the noble {ciences excel? ” 
There blooms} the lotus 57 there abet May future oateen, Grays, and Newtons, 
jnums.fhine 5 rife, 
And, breathing fweets, the fragrant eg- And raile thy glory to the diftant fhies! 
‘dantine | e EUGENIUS, 


While trembling boplire) venerably grey 
Exclude-bieak winds, or fe the, At ld % The eal of Gudslpin bas a ‘ 
ing zay Y } : én the tp f thefe bills. , 


ad Any perfor, ‘wlio takes in thé Monthly Ledge or niay 
alfo be regularly fupplied, | at the 'fathe:time, with'the Reviews, 


_ and any other periodical work, by ‘fending his orders to'the —- 


ditar of the Monthly Ledger, at Number 33, _ Tooleytreet, 
Southwark. 







































































AVERAGE PRICES ‘or CORN, 1 
‘From November 4, to November.19, 3774. 
B the Standard Wim cu ner as Bufhel of Se 
4 Bight Gallons. od 
| Wheat Rye Barley Oats ‘Beans. pe ©; 
; a ve 2: So de $e nil, Se ha. Se ad. Pr di oo ‘ . 
London, 16 sis 343 312 tiga] P44 
COUNTIES INLAND. wal Pes 
| Middiefex, 6 ofl —ps eye rps ay Pp 
. Surry, . {61013 513 6]2-s]4q 1 2 
Hertford, 7 ‘Ulm—IT3 S}2 444 1 of 
Bedford, 7 15 413 412 2/13 3 ry 
Cambridge 6 6/3107 3 412° 3473 OF = 
Hunting 6 9|——-13 4/2 °3]3 6 aS 
Mechenpten, 7 8l5 1t4 Of2 34311 : 
} Rutland, 47 814 974 FL2 Ti2soy. 
- Leicefter, Z S}5 314 3)2 Of 4 3): 
Nottingham, 9}/5 O] 3 10/2 3] 4 2 
| Derby, 7.4[ mm [4 2]2 714 5 
Stafford, 7 $15 214 t]2 14410 
Salop, 7.4/5 FUSS? 244 7 
Hereford, No |Retrns| —— | —— pr? 
: Worcefter, 733)5 8)4 $12 744.97 
Warwick, 8 gQim—14 si21945-55) 
Gloucefter, Sirp— 3 giz 314.9 
--Witthire, 7 Of[——13 4]2 6} 410 7 
Berks, 7.214 813 3]2 €]3 1}. 
Oxford, 7UL}——13 7]2 814 4 | 
Bucks, 7 1'4 8t3 6'2 313 9]. 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. — |”. 
Effex, 6 41/3 4]3 2] 2 213-5 F° 
Suffolk, stnt2ia}3 of 2 afaary 
Norfolk, § 7/3 bhe 8) 2 Of3 $4 y 
Lincoln, 6 414 2/3 s|119]3 §. 
_ York, 6 1l4 743 “$f eard3 84 
Durham, § 9F4 OF 3 FF 2 Of 4 4}. 
Northumberland, | 5 8}3 10/3 r]2 1} 4 of. 
Camberland, 5.4AE14 OF 3. UP Er] 5 her. 
Weftmoreland, G6 7>[—|3 Of 110]/3 6). 
Lancafhire, 6 Zp mmrys 272 213 gf: 
Chetfhire, 6 8{|——/|4 o}/2 2},— |] 
Monmouth, - 7 Fim] 3 6] rr} 3 of 
Somerfet, 8 214. 3p BF fe 143 Uedoye 
Devon, os +? Sf mere 3 5. 4. 8h ee, iv. 
Cornwall, 6 -ap—]3 ofr 7[ ow}. 
+ Dorfet, > 12° 4f md b2 34-4 2p 
e “Hamphir, | 6 10 | 15 212 414-4. bts 
“q Suflex, 35, $5 3 pmoay3 Of 2° 243 1d 
| Kent, tS bbs ale a 22 fe 
- a 1 11309 
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The Oeconomy of Nature: by Ifaac F. Biberg, Upfal. Amenitat 
. Academ. vol. ii. Continued from P. 177. 


§. 8... Prefervation. . 


payee, HE great Author and Parent of all things de- 
creed, that the whole earth fhould be covered 
with plants, and that no place fhould be void; 
A riohe barren. But fince all countries have not 
the fame changes of feafons, and every foil is 

lee not equally fit for every plant, he therefore, 
that no place fhould be without fome, gave to every one of them 
fch a nature, as might be chiefly adapted to the climate; fo 
that fome of them can bear an intenfe cold, others an equal 
degree of heat ; fome delight in dry ground, others in moiit, 
&. Hence the fame plants grow only where there are the 
fame feafons of the year and the fame foil. 








, The alpine plants live only in high and cold fituations ; and 
J: Bj therefore often on the alps of Armenia, Switzerland, the Py- 
"SG oy tneans, &c. whofe tops are equally covered with eternal 
‘aia 9 flows as thofe of the Lapland alps, plants of the fame kind 
rS@ § wefound, and it would be in vain to feek for them any where © 
ere df. It is remarkable, in relation to the a/pine plants, thatthey 


Vor. Il. F f blow, 
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blow and ripen their feeds very early, otherwife the winte 
would fteal upon them on a fudden, and deftroy them. 

“Our northern plants, although they are extremely rare every 
where elfe, yet are found in Siberia, and about Hudfon’s’bay 
as the arbutus, flor. 339. bramble 412. winter-green, &c, 

Plants impatient of cold ):ve within the torrid zones ; hence 
both the Indies, though at fuch a diftance from one another, 
have plants incommon. ‘The Cape of Good-hope, I know not 
from what caufe, produces. plants peculiar to itfelf, as all the 
mefembryanthema, and almoft all the {pecies of aloes. Graffes, 
the moft common of all plants, can bear almoft any tempera. 
ture of air, in which the good providence of the Creator parti. 
cularly appears ; for all over the globe they, above all plants, are 
neceflary for the nourifhment of cattle ; and the fame thing i 
feen in relation to our moft common grains. 


Thus, neither the fcorching fun, nor the pinching cold, hin. ' 


ders any country from having its vegetables. Noor is there any 
foil, which does not bring forth many kinds of plants; the 
pond-weeds, the water-lily, lobelia, inbabit the waters, The 
fluviales, fuci, conferve, cover the bottoms of rivers, and fea 
The fphagna * fill the marfhes, ‘The brya + clothe the plains, 
The dried woods, and. places fcarce ever illuminated by the rays 
of the fun, are adorned with the hypna. Nay ftones and the 
trunks of trees are not excepted, for thefe are covered with va- 
rious kinds of liverwort. } , 

The defart and-moft fandy places-have. their peculiar trees 
and plants ; and, as rivers or brooks are very feldom found there, 
we cannot without wonder obferve, that_ many of them diftil 
water,and by that means afford the greateft comfort both to man 
and beafts that travel there. Thus thet tillandfia, which isa 
parafitical plant, and grows-on the tops of trees in the defarts of 
America, has its leaves turned at the bafe intp the fhape of a 

itcher with the extremity expanded ; in thefe the rain is col- 
lected and preferved for thirfty men, birds, and beafts. 

The water-tree in Ceylon produces cylindrical bladders, co- 
vered with a lid; into thefe is fecreted a moft pure and te 
frefhing water, that taftes like nectar to men and other animals, 
There is a kind-of cuckow-pint in New-France, that, if you 
break a branch of it, will afford you a pint of excellent water 
How wife, how beautiful, is the agreement between the plants 
of pony country,: and its. inhabitants, and other circumftan- 
ces! 


§. 9 
* Kindof mofs. 4Kindofmofs tA kind of mifletoe. 
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§.9. 


Plants oftentimes, by their very ftruure, contribute remarka- 
bly both to their own prefervation and that of others. But the 
wifdom of the Creator appears nowhere more than in the manner 
of tie growth of trees. For, as their roots defcend deeper than 
thofe of other plants, provifion is thereby made, that they fhal] 
notrob them too much of nourifhment; and, what is {till more,a 
fem not above a fpan in diameter often fhoots up its branches 
very high; thefe bear perhaps many thoufand buds, each of 
which is a plant, with its leaves; flowers, and ftipule. Now 
ifall thefe grew upon the plain; they would take upa thoufand 
times as much fpace as the tree does, and in this cafe there 
would fcarcely be room in all the earth for fo many plants as 
at prefent the trees alone afford. Befides, plants, that fhoot up 
inthis way, are more eafily preferved from cattle. by a natural 
defence; and farther, their leaves falling in autumn cover the 
plants growing about againft the rigour of the winter, and in 
‘the fummer they afford a pleafing fhade, not only to animals, 
but to plants, againft the intenfe heat of the fun, We may 
add, that trees, like all other vegetables, imbibe the water 
from the earth, which water does not circulate again to the 
root, as the ancients imagined * ; but being difperfed, like 


‘fmall rain, by the tranfpiration: of the Jeayes, moiftens. the 


plants that grow about. Again, many trees bear flefhy fruits 
of the berry or apple kind, which, being fecure from the at- 
tack of cattle, grow ripe for the ufe of man, and other ani- 
mals, while their feeds are difperfed up, and down after digef- 
tion. Laftly, the particular ftructure of trees contributes very 
much to the propagation of infets; for thefe chiefly lay their 
eggs upon their leaves, where they are fecure from the reach 
of cattle. 

Ever-green trees and fhrubs, with us, are chiefly found in the 
moft barren woods, that they may be a fhclter to animals in 
the winter. They lofe their leaves every third year, as their 
feeds are fufficiently guarded by the moliles, and do not want 
any other coveririg. “The palms in the hot countries perpe- 
tually keep their leaves, for there the feeds ftand in no need of 
any fhelter whatever. 

Many plants and fhrubs are armed with thorns, ¢. g. the 
buck-thorn, floe, carduus, cotton-thiftle, &%c. that they may 
keep off the animals, which otherwife would deftroy their fruit. 
Thefe at the fame time cover many other plants, efpecially “ 

Ff2 | the 


* See Vegetable Statics, by that great philofpher, Dr. Hales, — 
where this {ubje@ is treated in & mafterly way. - 
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the annual kind, under their branches *. So that, while the 
adjacent grounds are robbed of all plants by the voracity of 
animals, fome may be preferved, to ripen flowers and fruit, 
and ftock the parts about with feeds, which would other; 

be quite extirpated. 

All-herbs cover the ground with their leaves, and by theiy 
fhade hinder it from being totally deprived of that moifture, 
which is neceffary to their nourifhment. They are moreover 
an ornament to the earth, efpecially as leaves have a mor 
agreeable verdure on the upper than the under fide. 

The moffes, which adorn the moft barren places, at the 
fame time preferve the leffer plants, when they begin to fhoot; 
from cold and drought. As we find by experience in our gar. 
dens, that plants are preferved inthe fame way. They al 
hinder the fermenting earth from forcing the roots of plants upy 
wards in the fpring; as we fee happen annually to trunks of 
trees, and other things put into the ground. Hence very few 
mofles grow in the warmer climates, as not being fo neceflary 
to that end in thofe places. 

The Englith ‘fea-mat weed, or marran, will bear no foil 
but pure fand, which nature has allotted to it. Sand, the pro- 
duce of the fea, is blown by winds oftentimes to very remote 
parts, and ‘deluges, as it were, woods and fields. But, where 
this. -grafs grows, it frequently fixes the fand, gathers it into 
hillocks, and thrives fo much, that, by means of this alone, at 
laft an entire hill of fand is raifed. ‘Thus the fand is kept in 
bounds, other plants are preferved free from it, the ground is 
increafed +, and the fea repelled by this wonderful difpofition 
of nature. 

How folicitous nature is about the prefervation of graffes is 
abundantly evident from-hence, that the more the leaves of the 
perennial graffes are eaten, the more they creep by the roots, 
and fend forth off-fets.- For the Author of nature intended, 
that vegetables of this kind, which have very flender and ere 

leaves, 


* This obfervation may be extended farther ; for it is conftantly 
feen upon commons, where furze grows, that, wherever there wasa 
bufh left untouched for years by the commoners, fome tree has 
{prung up, being fecured by the prickles of that fhrub from the 
bite of the cattle. 

+ This obfervation is found in Linn. Flor. Lapp. p. 62. where 
he fays, the Duteh fow this grafs on their fand-banks, that the fand 
may'not overwhelm the neighbouring parts. I do.not jee why this 
experiment fhould not be tried on the barren fands in Norfolk, 
where I am affured, by credible witneffes, that the {mall cottages 


. are fométimes:totally buried under fand inning high winds. This 


grafs grows plentifully along the fea-ihores in 
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jeaves, fhould be copious, and very .thick-fet, covering the 
ound like a carpet, and thus afford food fufficient for fo vaft 
xquantity of grazing animals. But what chiefly increafes our 
wonder is, that, although the grafles are the principal food of 
fych’ animals, yet they are forbid, as.it were, to touch the 
fower, and feed bearing ftems ; that fo the feeds may ripen 
and-be fown. so aod ws 
_ Phe:caterpillar or grub of the moth, Faun. Sue. 826. called 
mafken, althouzh it. feeds upon grafles, to the great de- 
&ion of them in meadows, yet it feems to be formed in 
order to keep a due proportion between thefe and other plants ; 
for graffes, when left to grow freely, increafe to that degree, 
that they exclude all other plants; which, would confequently 
be extirpated, unlefs this infect fometimes prepared a place for 
them. Hence always more fpecies of plants appear in thofe 
places where this caterpillar has laid watte the paftures the pre- 
ceding year, than at any other time. 


§. 10. Defiruétion. 


Daily experience teaches us, that all plants, as well as all 
other living things, muft fubmit to death. : 

They {pring up, they grow, they flourifh, they ripen their 
fruit, they wither, and, at laft, having finithed their, courfe, 
they die, and return to the duft again, from whence they firlt 
took their rife. Thus all black mould, which every. where. 
covers the earth, for the greateft part, is owing to dead yege- 
tables. For all. roots defcend,into the fand by their Eranches, 
and, after a plant has loft its ftem, the root remains ; but this 
too rots at laft, and changes into mould. By this means this 
kind of earth is mixed with fand, by the contrivance of nature, 
nearly in the fame way as dung thrown upon fields is wrought 
into the earth by the induftry of the hufbandman. The earth 
thus prepared, offers again to plants, from its bofom, what it 
has received from them. For, when feeds are committed t6 the 
earth, they draw to themfelves, accommodate to their-nature, 
and turn: into plants, the more fubtle parts of this mould by 
the co-operation of the,fun, air, clouds, rains, and winds ;- fo 
that the talleft tree is, properly fpeaking, nothing but mould, 
wonderfully compounded with air and water, and modified 
by. a virtue communicated to a fmall feed by the Creator. From 
thefe plants, when they die, juit the fame kind of mould’ is 
formed, as gave birth to them originally ; but, in fuch a man- 
ner, that it isin greater _— than before... Vegetables, 
therefore, increafe the black mould, whence. fertility: remains 
tontinually uninterrupted. -W-hereas the earth could —— 
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good its annual confumption, unlefs it were conftantly sp, 
cruited by new fupplies. ! 
'. The cruftaceous liverworts are the firft foundation of vege, 
tation, and therefore are plants of the utmoft confequericeig 


- the oeconomy of nature, though fo defpifed by us. Whe 


rocks firft emerge out of the fea, they are fo. polifhed by th 
force of the waves, that fcarce any herb can find a fixed hay 
tation upon them; as we may obferve every where near the 
fea. But the very minute cruftaceous liverworts begjn foonty 
cover thefe dry rocks, although they have no other nourifh. 
ment but that {mall quantity of mould and imperceptible 
particles, which the rain and air bring thither. Thefe liver. 
worts dying at laft turn into a very fine earth ; on this earth the 
imbricated * liverworts find a bed to ftrike their roots in. The 
alfo die after a time, and turn to mould; and then the variogs 
kinds of mofles, ¢. g. the hypna, the brya, polytricha, find 3 


proper place and nourifhment. Laftly, thefe dying in ther 


turn, and rotting, afford fuch a plenty of new-formed moul 
that herbs and fhrubs eafily root and live upon it. : 
.. Thattrees, when they are dry or are cut down, may not te- 
main ufelefs to the world, and lie, as it were, melanéholy 
fpectacles, nature haftens on their deftruction in a fingulir 
way : firft, the liverworts begin to ftrike root in them, after. 
‘wards the moifture is drawn out of them; whence putrefat- 
tion follows ; then the mufhroom-kinds find a fit place for nov- 
rifhment on them, and corrupt them fti]l more. The beet, 
called the dermeftes, next makes himfelf a way between the 
bark and the wood. The mufk-beetle, the copper-tal- 
‘beetle, and the caterpillar or coffus, bore an infinite number 
of holes through the trunk. Laftly, the wood-peckers come, 
‘and, while they are feeking for infects, wear away the tree, ‘al- 
ready corrupted ; till the whole paffesinto earth. Such induf- 
try does nature ufe to deftroy the trunk of a tree! Nay, trees 
immerfed in water would fcarcely ever be deftroyed, were it not 
for the worm that eats fhips, which performs this work ; as the 
failor knows by fad experience. . 
Thiftles, as the moft ufeful of plants, are armed and guaré- 
ed by nature herfelf. Suppofe there were a heap of clay, on 
which for many years no plant has fprung up; let the feeds of 
the thiftle blow there and grow ; the thiftles, by their leaves, 
attract the -moifture out of the air, fend it into the clay ly 
means 


* I have ufed this word becaufe we have no Englith one of the 
«fame meaning, unlefs it be the word /caly, that 1 know of. How- 


‘ever, iwbriceted, means parts lying over parts like tiles, as in the 


cup of the thiftle flower. 
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geans of their roots, will thrive themfelves, and afford-a fhade. 
igtnow other plants come hither, and they will foon cover 
ound. St. Bielke. : 

_ All fucculent plants make ground fine, of a good quality, 

and in great plenty, as fedum craflula, aloe, alge*. But dry 

slants make it more barren, as ling or heath, pines, mofs; 
therefore nature has placed the fucculent plants on rocks 

and.the drieft hills. [To be continued. ] 





TEE 


For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
‘The curious Particulars of the celebrated Caravan at Mecca. 


PYNHE moft celebrated of the caravans is that which every 
T year goes from Damafcus or Aleppo to the tomb of Ma- 
homet. It generally fets out in the month of July. About 
this’ time there daily arrive pilgrims from Pertia, from. the 
Mogul’s territories, from Tartary, and from all the other em- 
pires where Mahometifim is profeifed. 
“Some days before the caravan fets out, the pilgrims make a 
general proceffion, which is called the proceffion of Mahomet ; 
morder, fay they, to obtain a happy journey by the intercef- 
fon of their prophet. 

' On the day of this proceffion, the pilgrims, moft diftinguith- 
ed by birth or riches, appear drefled in their fineft habits, 
They are mounted on horfes fumptuoufly caparifoned, and fol- 
lowed by their flaves with led-horfes and camels with all their 
omaments. 

The proceffion begins at fun-rifing, when the ftreets are 

trowded with an incredible number of {peétators. 
* The pilgrims who are called the'iflue of the race of Maho- 
met open the march. They are clothed with long robes, and 
wear a green bonnet on their heads, as privileges granted only 
to the pretended relations of the prophet. They walk four in 
a rank, and are followed by feveral muficians. After them 
come in ranks the camels, adorned with their tufts compofed 
of feathers of all colours. “Two kettle-drummers march at their 
head. The noife of the drums, trumpets, and a great many 
inftruments, infpires thefe animals with fiercenefs. 

Next to thefe come on horfe-back the other pilgrims, fix in 
arank, followed by carriages full of the children whom the fa- 
thers and mothers intend to prefent to the prophet. ‘Thefe 
carriages are furrounded by crowds of fingers, who in finging 
ufe a thoufand extraordinary geitures, to make us belicve ghey 


are in{pired, 
Thefe 


* Akind of grafs wrack. 
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The dome has two turrets, which at a great diftance dif- 
cover the city of Mecca and its mofque. Near the mofque is a 
kind of chapel, which contains a well, much celebrated among 
the, Turks, who cal} it Temiena: Their hiftorians fay, that 
the water of this well flows from a fpring which God difco- 
vered to Agar and Ifhmacl, when, being expelled by Abraham 
from his houfe, they were forced to retire into Arabia. 4 

Mahomet took the advantage of this well, to render this 
city of his nativity re{pected by all his followers, He declared, 
that the water of it had the virtue not only of curing all corpo= 
fal difeafes, but alfo of purifying fouls ftained with the black- 
eft crimes. 

This opinion is fo eftablifhed among the muffulmen, that we 
slhoft perpetually fee crowds of pilgrims, who come firft to 
- dritk: the waters of this well, and then to wafh théeuifelves 

with it. 

«: The metchants, whodeal in all kinds of precious-ftones, ex- 
poe them, and a great many aromatic powders, to fale near 
thiswell. “They have a great demand for them, which is ow- 
lhg to thé chimerical virtue of the water of this well, which 
continually draws as many men, guilty of vatious crimes, as pa- 
tients labouring under all kinds of difeafes. 

The foil about Mecca, though bad, yet produces abundance 
ofexcellent fruit. Fhe Furks attribute this fertility to the 
pomife which (sod made to Agar and her ion, to give them 
every thing neceflary for their fubliftence in the field to which 
the angel conducted them. 

The city of Medina is net much lefs refpeCted by all the- 
muffulmen than that of Mecca. The Arabian hiftorians give 
usthe reafon of this, ‘They fay, that the inhabitants of Mecca, 
jelous, becaufe Mahomet appeared a8 a legiflator among’ them, 
aid made a great crowd foilow him, and liften to him as an 
oracle, formed a plot co banifh him from their city; but that 
Mahomet, being informed of their defign by his difciples, was 
focautious as to make his efcape privately with two of them, 
aid to: conceal himfelf in a cave which he found in the moun- 
ta’ of ‘Tor, whichis oaly a league from the city of Mecca. 
The fame hiftorians add, that Mahomet, not thinking himielf 
fuficiently fafe in this: afylum, quitted’it, and took thelter in 
Medina with his two fellow-adventurers, who were in as grcat 
iterror as'their matter. 

At that time, according to thefe hiftorians, Mahomet was 
fotty- five years of age, forty of which he had employed in pub- 
 aigherse law. His fligit from Mecca, and his retreat to 

ina, proved the beginning of the firft egira of the mufful- 
men, : 

Vou, II. Gg The 
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The new legiflator, feeing himfelf fafe in this city, bepa 
again to broach his doctrines. The reputation he acquired of 
a man infpired by God, and favoured with the pi of prophe. 
cy, together with the commodious morality of his new law, 
in a fhort time procured him a number of followers, not on 
from the adjacent places, but from far diftant countries. 

Of this great number of difciples he made fo many fubj 
who obeyed him as their fovereign, and at laft was at the head 
of fo large a party, that he thought himfelf capable of enter. 
prizing every thing. 

His refentment againft his fellow citizens of Mecca, whoins 
tended to banifh him from the place of his nativity, infpired 
him with a defire of being revenged upon them. He thought 
the moft fenfible manner of doing this, was to declare tha 
Medina fhould be his city, and the feat of his empire, for him 
and his fucceffors. He ordered that his fepulchre fhould be 
built there, and, accordingly, we at prefent fee his coffin laid in 
a great mofque called Kiabi. Roe 

His coffin, laid in a kind of tower, is fupported by three, 
marble pillars, and is covered with a pavilion of the. riche 
ftuff embroidered with gold, and furrounded with a multitude 
of Jamps which burn continually. The walls of this towerare 
covered with plates of filver, er 

To this tomb the caravans come to pay their homage. That 
which brings the prefents of the grand Signior is no foonerat- 
rived, than the dervifes, who have the care of the mofque, ap 
pear to receive it. The pilgrims make the mofque refound 
with fhouts of joy and fongs tn honour of their prophet. After 
this, there is nothing but feafting and rejoicing till the depar- 
ture of the caravan. "4 

The day the caravan departs, the pilgrims affemble again, 
and fet out finging fome verfes of the alcoran with 2 lout 
voice. The friends and relations of the pilgrims, informed of 
the paffage of the caravan, go to meet them and offer them ate 
ceflary refrefhments; every one thinks it an honour to fupy 
them with provifions for the whole journey. But it ig princk 
pally on the return of the caravan that the pilgrims receive 
the congratulations of all the town whence they had fet out 
They honour them every where, and from that. time they begia 
to enter into the pofleffion of ail the privileges which the 
Turkifh religion grants to thofe who ‘go to viiit the tombol 
Mahomet. “I’he moft neceflary of thofe privileges, to many of 
the pilgrims, is impunity for the crimes for which they would 
have been condemned by the Ottoman law. Their pilgrimage 


to Mecca fcreens them from all puriuits, and, of criminal, 


ki, 


renders them perfectly guiltlefs. 
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Not only the pilgrims to Mecca have fingular privileges 

nted them, but alfo the camels which had the honour to 
carry the prefents of the grand Signior enjoy theirs, which is, 
ot to be treated like a common animal, but to be confidered 
as having the happinefs to be confecrated to Mahomet. This 
title ever after exenpts them from all labour and fervice. They 
have cottages built for their abodes, where they not only live 
in eafe, but are well fed and taken care of, 





—— 


{> the Eviror of th MONTHLY. LEDGER. 


Have occafionally been a little fpeculative on the principles 

which actuated fome of the Heathens before the coming of: 
Chrit, and have obferved the fame principle of juftice and equi- 
tyin the courfe of their tranfaCtions, which the principles of 
Chriftianity lead men to.— The various fects of philofophers’ 
had indeed their peculiarities, but the principles which govern- 
ed their conduct were in general fuch as tend to make men 
better, and fit them for a glorious hereafter, which they had a 

neral notion and idea of ; and, though they owned a plurality 
of gods, yet it is evident, from many of their writings, they 
had an internal evidence of one fupreme Being, diftinguifhed 
by avery emphatical epithet, ** THE SUPREME Minn.” Well 
might the Apoftle Paul fay, that the Gentiles, ‘* doing the 
things contained in the law, becamé as a law to them- 

ves :” and the lives of many of them being virtuous, 
walking by this law in their minds, they became bright ex- 
anples in their time, and fuch as would do honour to the 
Chriftian profeflors of the prefent age. ' 

I have been ded into this train of thinking, from fome ftri. 
king remarks I met with in Seneca’s Morals, whoie name 
lands one of the foremoft for the propriety of his writings, and 
confittency of them with the precepts of the gofpel, meral and 
divine: in-chap. 3, on a Happy Life, he has thefe remarks, viz. 
Virtue is that perfect good which is the complement of 
ahappy life; the only immoriai thing belonging to mor-- 
tality: It is the knowledge both of others ‘and itfelf: Te- 
isan invincible greatnefs of mind, not to be elevated or dc- 
jected with good or ill fortune. It is focial and gentle, free, 
tteady, and fearlefs; content within itfelf, full of inexhauftible 
delights, and it is valued for itfelf again.” On the dignity of 
\Wirtue, fays he, ** If one could but fee the mind of a good mdn 
ait is illuftrated with virtue, the beauty and the majefty of it, 
which is a dignity not fo much as to be thought of without 
love and veneration, would not a man blefs himfelf at the 
fizht of fuch an object, as at the encounter of fome fuperna- 
' — Gg2 . tural * 
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tural power? A power fo miraculous, that it is a kind of 
charm upon the fouls of thofe that are truly affected with it” 
~——Again, in the fame chapter, ‘* Nay, fo powerful is vir. 
tue, and fo gracious is providence, that every man hath a light 
fet up within for a guide, which we do all of us both fee and 
acknowledge, though we do not purfue it.” 

What can be more agreeable to the principles of Chriftiani. 
ty, and confonant to the doctrines contained in the firft chapter 
of the evangelift John, which fee. Again, * I will look y 
the whole world as my country, and upon the Gods both as 
the witneffes and judges of my words and deeds. I will live 
and die with their tefiimony, that I loved good ftudies and 4 
good confcience; that I never invaded another man’s liberty 
and that { preferved my own. I will govern my life and my 
thoughts, as if the whole world were to fee the one and to 
read the other; for what does it fignify to make any thinga 
fecret to my neighbour, when to God (who is the fearcher of 
hearts) all our privacies are open!” —— Again, * Virtue 
dwells not upon the tip of the tongue, but in the temple ofa 
purified heart.—lIt is by the impulie of virtue that we love vit. 
tue, fo that the very way to virtue is by virtue, which takesin 
alfo, at a view, the laws of human life.—It cannot lie hid, for 
the tune will come that fhall raife it again, (even after itis 
buried,) and deliver it frogmthe malignity of the age, that op. 
prefled it: Immortal glory is the” itdow.of it. and keeps it 
company whether we will or not.—It raifes "us*above griefs, 
hopes, fears, and chances; and makes us not only patient, 
but willing, as knowing that whatevet we fuffer is according 
to the decree of heaven. — And laftly, a good man is happy 
within himfelf and independent upon fortune, kind to his 
friend, temperate to his enemy, religioufly juft, indefatigably 
laborious, and he difcharges all duties with a conftancy and 
congruity of aftions.”—I could make larger extraéts, but thefe 
may be fufficient at this time; but let the reader of them afk 
himfelf, how do his principles and conduct, agree with the 
fentiments of this virtuous heathen. / “Th. 

If all the profeffors of Chriftianity were to govern their ac- 
tions by this fame principle, which is evident was the fource 
and fpring of his conduct, there would, I doubt not, be more 
circumfpection in the conduct of men than now appears. Itis 


clear to me, thisman had a due regard to the law written inth, 


heart, and which law was indubitably eftablifhed before the 
goming of Chrift: many texts, both in the Old Teftament 
wel] as the New, might be brought to fupport this fentiment; 
but, having already enlarged.upon this. fubject, I refer the 
reader to perceive them at his Icifure, and to take this caution 
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ig with him, that if the heathen, who knew notChrift, were fo 

a as to fulfil this law in thejr.own minds, how neceflary it 

js, that they, who profefs him ta ‘be their Lord and Matter, 
fhould be like him in life and praétice. 

PAMPHILIUS. 





For tte MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Of Cough. 
reat are the difficulties of tracing the hidden caufes of the evils. 
which this frame of ours is fuljett, that the moft cmd Ze 
ly t 


profeffion have ever allowed and lamented bew unavoidah 
are in the dark. STERNE. 


“OUGHING is in general a convulfive fonorous infpira- 
tion, in which the expiration is performed with more ve- - 

locity and force.—It is varied in degree of velocity, in the de- 

ee of force, and the degree with which expiration is exerted. 


“=Every body can diftinguifh the tufficula, or fhort cough, 


from the violent and full. 

: The firft is frequently without ong previous fenfible infpi- 
sation, and the other after a more full one. Thefe differene 
degrees might be thought to expe the degree of th® difeafo 
in which the coughocemrs’s but there is a cough from catarrh, 
foon pafing away; another from tubercles in the lungs, 
leading to phthifis, and frequently proving fatal. ‘Thefe are 
diftinguifhed as much by their degree as by other circum- 
frances ; and there are often indeed cafes, where great atten- 
tion is requifite to diftinguifh one from the other. — 

1. The phthifical is often a fhort cough, and fearcely per- 
ceivable, infomuch that fome patients have laboured: under 
it without complaining of any cough at all: But the catarrh 
is violent from the beginning, or fogn becomes fo; or, if flight 
at firft, it does not continue for any length of time without 
becoming full and deep. -When a fhort cough continues for a 
length of time, without becoming full, it is a ftrong fymptom 
ofa. tendency to phthifis or confumption. 

‘9. A cough may’be only one expiration ; very generally it is 
fepeated, and it may vary in mildnefs or violence, and the dif- 
tinions here are fimilar to the foregoing. The phthifical, 
being only one fingle hem; while the catarrhal is more com- 
monly redoubled. It may alfo be diftinguifhed into humid and 
dry, on which the number of repetitions may depend, in pfo- 
portion as a certain matter to be brought away may come 
fopner or later:. ‘The dry is diftinguifhed by being a 
wit 
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with diftin& intervals ; whereas the humid cough is attended: 


with repeated:convulfive fucceffions in one fit. 

. 3+. The third diftinGtion is, as cough is repeated with more 
or lefs frequency, and whether {pirated by intervals of entire 
reft from motion, as the catarrhal, intermittent, &c. &:, 
_ 4 The fourth diftin@ion of cough may be taken from its 


being more or lefs'voluntary. There are many motions oc.° 


curring in the human ceconamy that cannot be excited at plea- 
fure, but only in confequence of certain ftimuli applied, as 
{neezing : others there are that we can excite, but by no means 
fo fully.as when the proper ftimulus concurs, as is fometimes 


the cafe with cough, and in mofl perfons in the circumftance: | 


of laughing. There is a propenfity, with refpect to thofe that 
are partly involuntary, which accompanies them, as we yield 
willingly to fuch motions ; and a ftronger motive can make us 
reprefs them altogether, as in the action of fneezing, when we 
find it produces a pain in the fide. Coughing is modified, ace’ 
cording as it is more with our will or with relu@ance.—T here 
is a propenfity to coughing in a dyfpnoea, but we cannot exert 
it fo fully as we with, becaufe difficulty of breathing confifts in’ 
a difficulty of infpiration, neceflary to full coughing. Thus in 
a pleurify we can check, itifle, or vary, the cough confiderably, 


But there are fome coughs altogether involuntary, which are, 


properly” called Sagpuliive, tuffis-convulfiva, chin-cough, 
whooping-cough, ©. 

5. Cough is diftinguifhed particularly by the found, as more 
acute or grave, fharp or flat; which circumftances often de- 
pend on the deepnefs of the cough, or as it is performed bya 


more or lefs full infpiration; and hence we can diftinguith 


what is called a hollow cough from the tuffis-convulfiva, 
and, in feveral inftances, as they depend upon the ftate of the 
trachea, glottis, and other parts of the throat, whether dry or 
ae and particulary on the different degrees of tenfion in 
them. 

There is a difeafe in Scotland called the croup, attended 
with a cough exhibiting a particular kind of noife, which is 


evidently from its being a difeafe of that part of the throat 


called the larynx, and of the upper part of the trachea. 


6. Coughs are diftinguifhed by the ftate of irritation pro- 
ducing them, with regard to the place and kind. There isa 


fenfe of conftriGion and contration of the breaft, a fenfe of 
difficulty of breathing, or of weight and oppreffion about the 


Jungs, all which produce a propenfity to cough, and which 


cani be eafily diftinguifhed from a fenfe of irritating acrimony. , 


7. Laftly, cough may be diftinguifhed by its moifture or 


\drynefs, which may feem to belong to the next head of con- 
; ; courfe, 
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courfe, and often it does fo; but, without regard either.to quantity 


or quality of the matter expectorated, this condition of moi- 


fure'and drynefs has a particular property of modifying cough 
with regard to found and other circumftancs. 

| thal] next confider certain cafes in which cough is a con- 
courfe or in combination : 

1. It may be attended or joined with a coryza or catarth of 
thefauces, both which are evidently fymptoms, and, if in any 
cafe it is allowed to denominate a difeafe, it is here. 

2. It is frequently. joined with. angina and other guttural 
affeions ; as well as with difeafes of the neighbouring parts, 
in which cafe cough is only a fymptom. : 

3, Cough unites with dyfpnoea, or difficulty of breathing, 
in almoft every fpecies of it. r 2a 9 

. It may be remarked, that cough is attended with moré or 
lefs fenfe of fuffocation in thetime of the-fits. This I have 
mentioned as a concourfe, becaufe it is particularly confined 
to violent convulfive coughs, which may really occafion a de- 
termination of blood to the head, and evena ftagnation in‘the 
lungs for fome time. Drnt 94 

5. Cough is combined with excretion from the lungs, 
of matter of various kinds and qualities, as mucus, blocd, 
pus, ramenta, and fometimes from eroded vomica, fometimes 
ftom inflammatory concretions lining th® internal furface of 
the bronchia and throat; frequently matter of the calculous 
kind and different concourfes will be likewife aggefted from 
their different expeCtorations. ; Wicca 

6. Cough is attended with excretions, different from expec-_ 
torations, as, particularly, in a fit of vomiting,-efpecially in 
the convulfive or whooping cough, and in any other violent mo- 
tion, whether fneezing or vomiting. 

7. Cough is often in concourfe with fweating —This may 
happen either from the degree of force excited in coughing, or 
by the fucceffions ; but cough is fometimes joined with a {weat, 
which is colliquative, though the patient aicribes it to the vio- 
lence of the cough. 

8. Laftly, cough is in. concourfe with fever, and of thefe 
there are many different: cafes to be marked,—It is frequently 
joined with the cold fit of an intermittent, and ceafes wnen the 
fweating commences : Sometimes it accompanies fevers through: 
their whole courfes, particularly in fome of the inflammatory 
kind, as peripneumony and pleurify. But there are many 
cafes of cough attending fevers where the difeafe is not feared 
inthe thorax, asin exanthematous fevers, as the meafles, mi- 
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In another: effay I fhatl confidér the caufes th, 
What I have now faid will probably convince pl 
that one of the moft common difeafes is fo complicated with pi. 
ticular ftates of the body, as to leavd little room for admitti 
ene remedy as univerfally fatutary. HYGEIs 





ney 


To the Ex1toR of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


Copy of a Letter, fuppofed to' babe been written by Lord Dw 
to bis' Stn, at Pos, previous to'the late genéral Eleétion: ‘ 


Dear Cuarzes! 


Y your letter of the roth of June Iam informed of yout 
return from Berlin to Paris, and of the welcome reception 
you have again met in the family of M. R———. _ The affers 
tion I bear you, and which I think you have hitherto fo wel 
deferved, cannot fail to make me rejoice in thofe accounts 
which I receive, from, all- hands, of the excellent progrefs you 
have made in your ftudies, during your refidence abroad, J] 
know you have had advantages, in the profecution of the 
which have been wanting. to many young gentlemen the 
perior fortune ; yet I will do youthe juftice to impute much of 
the credit you have gained,’ in the learned world, to your owk 
voluntary induftry and perfeverance. I am particularly pleated 
with your general knowledge of the conftitution’ and laws of 
different governments; not only the moft celebrated’ ones of 
antiquity» but: (which is ftill more to your honour). thofe of 
the different ftates'of modern Lurope, and more efpecially of 
your own country. This fort of knowledge jis a. pleafing 
fource of fpeculation, and often ufeful to the private gentle: 
man ; but, as I have repeatedly told: you, indifpenfibly necef- 
fary to one who would fill that ftation with ability for which 
I have ever defigned: you.—Notwithftanding I have: fo oftem 
written to: you on: that fubject, as though your feat in- the 
Houfe of Commons were as fecure as your hereditary title, I 
now think proper to inform you, in plain terms, that you have 
only 2 chance, though a fair one, of that Honourable diftincs 





tion ; for, if you' are not brought in: by the voluntary fuffraghs 
of a majority of electors, I fhail- never fo far defert a oe 


principles-as to purchafe a feat for you, either direCtly or indi- 
rectly. You have, — but little reafon to doubt that’ 
the conftitutional intereft, which I fhall not fail to exert om 
your behalf, will prove fufficient: and, if you have the honour’ 
to reprefent thofe whom your anceftors have reprefented with fd 
much integrity, I truft you will neither deceive the one, not 
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difgrace the other. You are well acquainted with my politi- 
cal fentiments ; and ¥ am glad to find, from the tenor of your 
létters on thofe-fubje&ts, that they correfpond fo much with 

our own. If, upon mature confideration, you fhall at any 
tine think my fentiments erroneous, I fhall moft readily excufe 
your propofing to me your fcruples, and, if I cannot remove 
them, I fhall never think you deferving my cenfure for acting 
inconformity to your own opinions: ‘There is only one politi- 
cal fentiment which I fhall prefume to enjoin you; and that I 
will do by every thing great and facred in the caufe of liberty. 
Suffer not the combined falfe allurements of power, profit, and 
curt fun-fhine, at any period of your life, to debauch you from 
the free exercife of your own judgement. I would never wifh 
you to be at variance with the minifter, fo long as the minifter 
is not at variance with the great interefts of his country; but, . 
when your confcience founds the alarm of public danger, let* 
no private confideration deter you from aiding, by your voice, - 
the public caufe. : 

To ferve your country effe€tually, it is moft effentially ne- | 
ceflary for you to have a clear difcernment of her capital inte>' 
refts, and to poflefs an inflexible integrity in the fupport of 
them: But there is another very important qualification in a" 
fenator, and of wiich f would by no means have you deftitute ; ° 
[mean a graceful elocution. his is an acquirement which ' 
few fenfible or learned men poffefs in proportion to the'found- 
nels of their judgement, and therefore will'give youan additional 
weight and importance, if you are fo happy as to attain it.’ 
Your grandfather was no lefs diftinguifhed by his oratory, than 
by his extenfive knowledge. of parl:amentary affairs. In the 
latter vou bid fair to equal, if «:ot furpafs, him; and I hope in 
the former you will no: be behind him. But I fear, you have 
yet much to add to. your gratorial abilities. I am informed by. 
my Lord » who faw and converfed with you at the 
Hague, that, though you fpeak with great clearnefs and pre- 
citon, you. have contracted, by your conitant application to 
books, an air of negligence in your action and gefture, which 
needs correction. At your age, and in your circumftances, 
this will foon be fet right by obfervation and care; but they 
tuft both be ufed. Your prefent fituation is very favourable 
to improvements of this kind, and I advife you to make them 
the objects of your attention with all fpeed. As your feverer 
ftudies are fo nearly perfected, you may now embrace every 
opportunity of mixing with polite compani¢s, which, with . 
proper affiduity on your part, you will find of infinite advan- 
tage to you in the acquifition of exterior graces. Bur, as you 
have it in your power to chu/e your company, I wifh you ta 

Von. 1. Hh . avoid 
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avoid the moft trifling, although they may fometimes be the 
moft fplendid. Court thofe, wherein the moft interefting con- 
verfation and the politeft manners are-united, and form your- 
felf on the faireft model which you can find amongft them all, 
You have an agreeable figure, your temper is naturally excel 
lent, and if you can get rid of that academical ruft, which, in 
fpite of travels, and in fpite of ladies, is fo apt to hang about 
an Englifhman of your learning, you will find but-little diff. 
culty in rendering yourfelfacceptable. Make buta beginning, 
and you will find how much that efteem, which your mental 
abilities have procured you among the fenfible part of man- 
kind, is capable of being improved by. exterior accomplith- 
ments: Make, I fay, but a fhort trial, and felf-love, the 

grand {pring of motion, will prompt you to go on. 
We have lately been much amufed, on our fide of the water, 
by. a feries of letters from the late Lord C to his fon, 
during the courfe of his education. A publication, in fomere- 
fpects, peculiarly adapted to the genius of the times, and from 
which, though containing many valuable fentiments, it is hard 
to fay whether our countrymen will reap moft good or harm, 
His lordfhip was certainly qualified to have written excellently 
on the fubject of education, had his ideas of morality been 
equally refined with his tafte for literature. His ftile is not 
only diftinguithed by a flowing eafe, which might be expetted 
in the private letters of fuch a writer, but by an elegance, 
which will not fail to procure them more admiration than, 
their moral imperfetions confidered, I can think they really 
deferve. He had one darling objeét, which was, to have his 
fon rife to eminence in the ftate ; an ambition, which the na- 
tural fondnefs of a parent might perhaps cxcufe; and which, 
under the influence of a genuine fpirit of patriotifm, might 
have even merited the applaufe of his country. But, unhappily 
for the memory of the noble author, he feems to have enjoined 
the attainment of this obje& with too little regasd to the rec- 
titude of the means. He lays down one maxim, and builds 
his theory upon it, that an-engaging exterior is the grand re- 
commendation of a courtier: Hence he is perpetually exclaim 
ing—‘‘ the graces! the graces ! remember the graces.” His 
lerdfhip has brought divers inftances to prove the truth of his 
coctrine, and I fhall not take upon me to difpute it on generd 
grounds. He was doubtlefs deeper than I am in the fecret of 
what he calls good-breeding ; but he feems to have been propor 
tionably unhappy in the genius of his pupil. With all deft 
rence, however, for his fuperiority of fkill, and with every 
allowance for the exigence of the occafion, nothing, certainly, 
can juftify the latitude of his fentiments on the fubject of in. 
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srigue. He has, it is true, prohibited all connection with 
common ladies of pleafure; but, in fome paflages, he has ad- 
viled in exprefs terms; in others, by evident implication, a 
fill more criminal one, with MARRIED WoMEN! This is, 
one would think, the moft monftrous refinement, that ever 
‘entered intothe mind of man! To fuppofe that the *¢ graces” 
‘gre infeparable from ADULTERY, is a fentiment infinitely be- 
low the morality of a virtuous commoner, and only worth 

the pen of a profligate P**r, There is not, my dear fon, 
acrime, in all the black catalogue of iniquities, which, in my 
judgement, betrays a more depraved difpofition, than in- 
triguing with a married Jady,—not to fay the wife of one’s 
warmett friend. To feduce the affections of a wife from her 
hufband, the objeét on which both divine and human laws re- 
quire they fhould be immovably fixed, thereby to diffolve the 
tie, which connects the domeftic happinefs and profperity of a 
whole family, is a fpecies of bafenefs, with which a highway- 
‘robbery can bear no fort of comparifon. If nothing fhort of 
fuch infamy could give you the polifh of a fine gentleman, I 
had infinitely rather fee you banifhed from fociety, and con- 
figned to perpetual folitude. No enormity in your character 
‘could fo foon induce me to difinherit you, and adopt in your 
Toom a more virtuous fucceflor, although I fhould be obliged 
to take him from the family of my pooreft ‘tenant: Nothing 


could fe much oblige me, in confcience, to oppofe your gain- 


ing a feat in that aflembly, which, as they are ex officio the 
great guardians of national glory, ought, certainly, to ftand 
diftincuifhably eminent for private virtue.—But, as I have no 
particular reafon for calling in queition your honour and in- 
tegrity, I will indulge the partiality of a father, and cherith 
‘the moft favourable expectations, concerning you. I will af- 
‘fure myfelf that your views, in frequenting the politeft com- 
panies, and preferring thofe in which the moft accomplifhed 
adies are found, are ftrictly chafte, and, confequently, in one 
of your rank and deftination, as ftritly laudable. On this 
bottem only, can you expect to reap thofe folid advantages, © 
which can make you happy in yourfelf, and agreeable to tnofe 


‘whom, alone, it is any credit for a man of charaéter to pleafe. 
‘On this bottom only can I expe to fee you return, what [ 


have fo long fondly wifhed, a real pattern of the ¢* graces,” 
There is another fpecies of diffipation, very prevalent in the 
world, againft which, as your ability to indulge in it will foon 
be very much enlarged, you will give mc leave to warn you, 
in the ftrongeit terms. You will readily fuppofe I mean 


gaming. I hope your own obfervation of its pernicious conie- 


quences has already fo far influenced your refolution, as to 
Hh a2 render 
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render this caution in fome degree unneceflary. Reflcé& fil 
more ferioufly, I befeech you, my dear Charles, on the un. 
parallelled folly and {tupidity of this praétice. It is a mere 
grovelling and childifh amufement, which has not for its ob. 
ject any thing becoming a man, much lefs a gentleman. I could 
name you feveral who have ranked under that title, but who 
are now reduced, by gaming, from a ftate of credit and opu. 
lence, to one of abfolute beggary, without the leaft profped 
of being able to retrieve their affairs. I could name you 
others, who, in fuch circumftances, unable to bear the fhame of 
having fquandered away their patrimony, and the confequent 
{neer of all mankind, have put an end to their ignoble exif- 
tence with a piftol! Let fuch examples be continually in 
your remembrance, that happily they may deter you from de- 
grading your family, and rendering yourfelf infamous by fuch 
ahabit. You will not only make your entrance into public 
life with a fortune fufficient to fuftain the elegance of your 
rank, if elegance of equipage be your paffion, but alfo to fup- 


‘port the benevolent hofpitable charater of your anceftors, 


And permit me to affure you, that, next to the pleafure arifing 
to a rational mind from enjoying the decent accommodations 
of life, is the pleafure of alleviating the neceffities of the in- 
digent of every worthy clafs: nay, 1 will venture to fay, that, 
to fuch a mind, the latter fpecies of pleafure is the moft refined 
in its nature, and the moft lafting in its effects. 

There is a fentiment in the morals of one of the Grecian 
fages, which is highly worthy of a wife man,—To fland in need 
of the feweft things is moft to refemble the gods. 
me, my dear fon; Iam not going to recommend to you the 
fimple frugality of patriarchal times, nor that abfolute’ con- 
tempt of luxury in which the fevereft philofophers have placed 
the chiefef good. I readily grant you have been born in an age, 
wherein the fuperior clafles of men, to fupport their fuperiori- 
ty, muft fubmit to the drudgery of ufing many articles of lux- 
ury, to which it may be matter of fruitlefs {peculation to affign 
the origin. I fay drudgery, and you will pleafe ro allow me 
the expreffion; for it is zn eftablifhed article of my moral 
creed, but which that great tyrant cuftom has made me keep 
much to myfelf, thatevery kind of luxury, whether in food, 
clothing, habitation, or amufemeut, isa tax laid upon the no- 
bleft privilege and terreftrial glory of rational beings. 

But fuch as you find the world you muft take it, as I have 
done before you: You muft eat at the ftated hours which 





cuftom has prefcribed, whether you want to eat or not, and - 


amidit the fuperfluous equipage and attendance which cuftom 
has alfo familiarized. You muft, for the fame reafon, or rather 
want 
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want of reafon, keep more fervants than you need; you muft 
keep vehicles to be drawn about in, although you are very 
well able to move from one place to another, by the more 
healthful and graceful means of walking or riding on horfe- 
back: You muft fpend as much more of your time as decency 
requires in clothing. and adorning your perfon. In fhort, you 
muft do in moit cafes as cuftom bids you. Cuftom, however, 
js not fo arbitrary as not to admit of fome variety, fome va- 
ition of luxury in every rank ; and you will a& wifely, be- 
caufe you will retrieve a proportionate degree of natural liberty, 
by reducing your fuperfluity as much below the fuppofed cha- 
racter of Ihe Honourable Mr. » as Fasc can, provided 
ou do not abfolutely defert the modern infignia of the honou- 
fables, and render youfelf contemptible by your wifdom. As 
you have no relith for the fox-chace, I fhall fpare myfelf the 
trouble of entering my proteft againft a pack of hounds ; an ar- 
ticle, which, with its appurtenances, is very expenfive, and, in 
my judgement, more ridiculous. Foxes may be deftroyed by 
other means, and one’s health preferved better by riding like a 
man in his fenfes than like a mad-man.  * 

Ilook forward, with all the folicitude natural to a parent 
whofe chief object is the welfare of his fon, and anticipate that 
reputation which you are fo foon to eftablifh in the manage- 
ment of your private affairs, A very fhort fpecimen of your 
economy will inform me what I am to expect from you, and 
will ferve as a-foundation on which to-build my affurance of 
your credit or infignificance on the fcore of patriotifm. If you 
fucceed in your election, I fhall not. fail to give you my fenti- 
ments freely on that illuftrious fubje& ; but, as I have already 
extended this letter to an unufual length, and perhaps wearied 
yourattention, I fhall releafe you for the prefent, wifhing you 
alarge fhare of that happinefs which virtue alone can procure 
you. Adieu! 








To the Epitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HE ftrong attachment, which hiftory informs us mankind 
T have always had to their peculiar fuperftitious notions, 
is a remarkable circumftance in the philofophy of the human 
mind. The notions indeed vary with the varying manners 
and opinions of different periods, but the fuperftition remains; 
and, like malignant humours of the body, if it is denied vent at 
one place, it will break out at another.. I do not mean how- 
tver to eftimate, that there is in all times an equal quantity of 
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thefe fuperftitions. I readily grant, that they choofe to 3 
under the fhade of ignorance, and that they fhun the fpirit f 


Philofophical enquiry with as much avidity, and for the fang 


reafon, that owls and bats retire before the rifing beams of ty 
fun, becaufe they cannot bear the light. ihe. 
We are apt to flatter ourfelves that we live in the very noon. 


tide of fcience, and look back with fcorn on the paft apes 


ignorance and barbarifm. We claim a greater portion of wit 
om than enlightened our forefathers, and congratulate oy. 


{elves on our happy efcape from their prejudices. The legen 
of their faints are only mentioned to be laughed at, and th 
{uperb edifice of their Gothic fable, like the reft of their archi. 


tecture, is admired but as a monument of their bad tafte, a5; 


beacon fet up ona dangerous coaft for their pofterity to behold 


and avoid. 

It is certain, however, with refpect tothe higher fpecies of 
literary compofition, that what we have gained on the fide gf 
cool correétnefs, and the nicer formation of an exact tafte, ye 
have loft in the force, the vivacity, the firé, of original genius, 


The fuperftitions of our anceftors fhed their terrible graces ove 


their works, The ghofts and witches of Shakefpear contr}. 


_buted, in his hands, to excite the ftrongeft emotions of terror and 


aftonifhment. In the hands of a modern poet they would raj 
no ideas but thofe of contempt. For this, two reafons may b 
affigned : The one, that it i$ no: a bow for the genius of mo- 


_dern poetry to manage; The cther, that the belief of this fu 
_pernatural agency hath funk under the load of ridicule which 
hath been laid upon it, in concurrence with the more weighty 


decrees of our courts of juftice. 

Glanville, a Fellow of the Royal Society in the laft century, 
wrote a laboured treatife to prove the exiftence of witches pe 
with a fagacity peculiar to himfelf, difcovered that fuperigr 
fpirits delight in playing whimfical and mifchievous tricks with 


-mankind. He even found that they were clothed with a mat- 


rial vehicle, and were capable of being wounded. “Whe deci. 
fions of the judges then on the bench, and particularly thofed 
fo able and upright a judgement as Sir Matthew Hale, gae 


_the matter a more ferious afpeGt. Several poor wretches wet 


fentenced to death by him for a commerce with evil {pirits, 
under a full perfuafion, I doubt not, of their aétual guilt 
The contagion of this belief {pread itfelf, at that time, almol 
over all Europe. Sweden, Norway,-and Lapland, were th 
chofen theatres of forcery. But New-England, according t 
the account of its own hiftorian, Cotton Mather, was the vey 
kingdom of Satan, wherein his inftruments were particulatl 
let loofe. And indeed the opinion is, in fome fort, true, # 
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ye interpret the judges, jury, and witnefles, to be thofe in- 
fruments; for the number accufed and convicted of witchcraft, 
inthat country, exceeds almoft the bounds of credibility. 
But though the hanging a man at Tring, fome years fince, 
hath put an effectual ftop to the inhuman treatment which the 
miferable objects, fufpected of witchcraft, were obliged to un- 
dergo, I am inclined to believe, that in fome country places, 
where a peevifh old woman lives folitary and reclufe, the 
neighbourhood are not yet without jealoufies that fhe has fome 
hand in their misfortunes, and that their cattle die, and their 
carts are overturned, by her influence; efpecially if fhe has 
been unfortunate enough to contract a habit of muttering to 
herfelf, and fometimes ftumbles when a couple of ftraws are 
laid crofs-wife in her path by fome unlucky fchool-boy. Per- 
haps even a few fcattered difciples of Glanville might be found, 
who may attribute the knockings and fcratchings of the Cock- 
lane-ghoft, and the clattering of pewter plates at Stockwell, 
to that love of fun and frolick in which he tells us thofe invi- 
file agents fo much abound. ; 
Thus we fee that this fuperftitious garb of our fore- fathers 
though a good deal in tatters, is not fo totally worn out or laid 
fide, but that a few fhreds.and fragments are yet to be feen, 
Ithath been obferved, that fuperftition prevails moft mE 
thofe whofe life or property are expofed to imminent hazards ; 
gamefters and feamen are inftances of the truth of this obferva- 
tion. In both thefe fraternities many precious remains of this 
kind of antiquity are preferved. A child’s caul is a fure pre- 
fervative againft drowning ; but a dead corpfe on-board expofes 
the veffel to tenfold dangers, The gamefter has many fecret 
intimations of the mood in which the fickle goddefs whom he 
worfhips ftands towards him. If he is an adventurer in the 
lottery, fhe appears to him in 2 dream, and diéfates to him flum- 
bering the number he is to purchafe or infure: As, on the con- 
trary, the fucceffive lofs of a few games at dice is a clear hint 
that fhe is in a very bad humour, and does not choofe to be 
perfecuted with his addrefles. People in other fituations too 
have their dies fajti et nefafti, and lie in wait to feize the 
lucky moment of tranfacting their little concerns with. all the 
vigilance of folicitude. The different purpofes of marrying 
and burying have yet, in fome places, certain appropriated 
days ; and the inverfion of the eftablifhed order would be looked 
upon as fatal an omen, as the boiling away of the liver in the 
facrifice of an ox among the Romans, which, Livy tells us, 
aftonifhed and confounded the whole fenate. 
I would -not willingly deprive my young countrywomen of 
the fatisfaction of dreaming of the man they are to marry, 
; | from 
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from the happy effects of the bridal cake properly difpofed up. 
der their pillow. Nor would I rob the Scots of their fecond. 
fighted privilege of fecing future events through the blade 
bone of a fhoulder of mutton *. But there is one relic of ‘ay. 

cient fuperftition yet in vogue amongtt us, which I am humb} 
of opinion might be difpenfed with, the advantage arifing from 
it appearing to me fomewhat problematical. ‘Ihe praGice] 
mean is, that of pouring out frequent libations to the health 
of particular perfons, who are named with fundry rites and {o. 
lemnities, though it might puzzle a metaphyficéan to difcover 
any neceflary connection between thefe potations and the wel- 
fare of thofe perfons; or how the diminution of their own 
healths can at all tend to fromote that of others; yet, for the 
reafon laft affigned, we muft allow it to be a moft difinterefted 
effort of benevolence. Perhaps the liquor in the glafs, like 
the fympathetic images of witches, hath fome magical commu. 
nication with the health of the parties invoked, which, tothof 
whe are not initiated, is as inexplicable as the myfteries of the 
bona dea, or the fecrets of free-mafonry. Or, perhaps, the 
charm is dependent on, or at leaft ftrengthened by, certain in. 
cantations which are frequently introduced in ‘the celebration 
of thefe rites. However this be, I cannot but think, that the 
practice ought to be included in the general fentence of con- 
demnation iffued forth againft necromancy, and to be banihhed 
accordingly. oee 
If an adherence to opinions, not warranted by nature, fea- 
fon, or revelation, be fuperftition, I fear we are all in out 
turns infected with it. The confidence which we repofe' in 
the phyfician often operates beyond the powers of his ‘art, and 
is abetter medicine than moft he can prefcribe. The lawis 
an inchanted circle, which, whoever enters, may in vain 
ftruggle to be releafed from ; though a few adepts in this un- 
certain and myfterious fcience delight in its intricacies, which 
I take to be another proof of their treading on inchanted 
round. I fay nothing of divinity, whofe fafcinations are 
innumerable. Indeed, were the matter to be examined clole 
ly, we fhould poffibly find, that the fafhionable manners and 
drefs of the beau monde are as mere charms to attract admine 
tion, and perhaps more ‘fallible, than thofe for the ague and 
tooth-ach. We are bewitched by our ruling paffions, and thé 
alliance with our old adverfary is not lefs ftrong, when he en- 
gages us with the diffipations of a pleafurable life, than if he 
were to equip us with broom-fticks for an expedition through 
the air; or, turning dealer in old-iron, were to fupply us Ye 
runly: 


* See Pennant’s Tour to the Hebrides. 
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rufty-nails and crooked pins for the ingenious amufement of 
laguing innocent children. 

It is feldom that we can get a glimpfe of things as they really 
ae. The fplendid illufions of hope concur with the gloomy 
prefages of fear and the natural obfcurity of the future to 
throw a falfe light on objects. One truth however remains for 
us ftedfaftly to believe, that the only real portent of mifery is 
vice, and the only juft omen of fucceeding happinefs is a vir- 
tuous and religious life. RUTILIUS. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


ENTOR ina former, and a namelefs correfpondent in 

a latter, number of the Ledger, have faid many excel- 

lent things on the fubject of a married ftate, and yet it is not 
exhaufted ; more may be faid, and to the purpofe, upon it. 

‘There are fo many things to do, fo many to bear and fot- 
bear, fo many crofs incidents, and fo great a variety of occur- 
rences, which tend to interrupt the peace and diminifh the af- 
fection which fhould ever be maintained in this relation, that 
anattempt to condu& married perfons‘with fafety and comfort. 
through the path of life will, there is no doubt, be favour- 
ably received. 

My readers will fee that I write not under the raptures of 
youth, and I will inform them that it is under the fober and 
deliberate judgement of advanced age: My matter is not the: 
refult of eaaiesion,; but the fruit‘of experience; my aim is 
not to obtain applaufe, but to do good. 

Marriage is almoft as old as the world ; and the hiftories of 
al, even the moft favage, nations, declare it to have taken 
place alnioft as wide as the world. It feems therefore, that 
the propriety and expedience of it have been almoft univerfally 


‘difcovered and adopted ; and that, of confequence, they confi- 


dered it as an undoubted dilate of nature; and perhaps the li- 
centioufnefs of modern times and refined nations, and our 
ewn amongft the firft, have bid it defiance beyond example, 
having taken, kept, and difmiffed, women at their pleafure : 
——firft corrupted and then caft them off, often expofed to: 
poverty and diftrefs, breeding, deprived of health, a re- 
ptoach to their family ; tempted to deftroy the infant, which 
they cannot provide for, to hide fhame, and prevent more 
complicated woe, and often perifhing themfelves for want of: 
provifion and affiftance, and not feldom wafting under a dif- 
cafe, which I need not name, or under ignorant and improper’ 
methods to cure it. : 
Vou. I. li Thefe. 
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Fhefe are but fome of the fad confequences of the boafte 
licentioufnefs and triumphs of our modern gentlemen. of yj 
and honour; many of them, in fact and aétion, the moft im, 
tional and cruel among men, and the moft mifchievous ani. 
mals on the face of the earth. nna 

I will therefore lay it down as certain, that, before cobabitati, 
with a woman, aman fusuld be publicly married to ber, and tha 
he ought to marry but one, and her far life. 

‘ Tt ought to be public, that aman may not deny his marti 
and thereby avoid the obligations it lays him under in all ci. 
vilized nations. re 

It ought to be but to one, as but one-woman falls to the 
fhare of one man in a ftate‘of nature ; there being, on an ave. 
rage, in all nations where regifters have been kept, but abaiit 
fixteen females to feventeen males born: and the numbers hay 
been probably reduced near to an equality by the lofs of men'in 
wars, fea voyages, &c. rl 

- Polygamy and concubinage, fo much countenanced by'the 
Mahommedan religion, and the latter efpecially fo fathion 
able.in moft nations, and perhaps moft in the eaftern, (where 
the feraglios of the rich abound with women, kept fecluded 
from. the world, for their pleafure,) is therefore evidently s 
violation of the law of nature as well as the law of Chrift 
and of confequence highly criminal. ; ts 

It fhould alfo be for life, as the long non-age and helplefs 
condition of children, and their want of the care of parentsto 
affift- and fettle them, evidently demand. Marriage, advifedly 
and properly contracted, is the fummit of human happinefs if 
we will. 

It was the firft fort of fociety in the world, and ought tobe 
the model of all others in an univerfal civility and defireto 
promote mutual benevolence, and to do each other all the good 
we. can. ‘i 

And, if refpe@t, tendernefs, and affe&tion, are but cultivated, 
and occafions of coldnefs and mitunderftanding avoided, or theis 
i] confequences guarded againft, nothing can break or. inter 
rupt the pleafing fatisfaction which flows from it, and is dit 
covered in kind actions, obliging language, and a pleaf 
countenance, - 

Married perfons, as well as others, may differ in fentiment 
an many occafions, and many occurrences may happen to 
ruffle their tempers ; but, where love and tendernefs dwell in 
the heart, nothing unkind or provcking can efcape the lips." 

But they ought to take peculiar care of treating each othet 
with any evidences of unkindnefs in public, as fearce any 
thing can yex and mortify them more, or lay a furer —— 
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for tefentment, to be exprefled as many ways as theycan: For, in 
this cafe, the offending perfon cannot, by any private acknow- 
Iedgement, erafé the idea of fuch unkind treatment, which 
oiers have conceived and fpread abroad; and hence domeftic 
snimofity and contention have often taken their rife, and have 
ended in parting, or perpetual unhappinefs at home ; and 
fometimes the hufband has taken it into his head to rule with a 
rod of iron, and, in either cafe, it may be difficult to conceive 


_ wy fcene of human unhappinefs, which can exceed, if it can 


ual, theirs. ; ; 

Other hufbands have difcovered a foible of another mature , 
they have meannefs and fervility enough to make mere idols of 
their wives, and become flaves to them; and fome, not much 
froiger, fhew fo many evidences of fondnefs before company, 
ts is really matter of difguft to modett and fenfible perfons of 
both fexes ; fuch a behaviour every woman of good fenfe wil] 
neither approve nor expect, but would rather fee her hufband 
exprefs his regard for her with the dignity of a many and I 
will juft add, that fenfible women cannot avoid feeing, that 
nothing expofes a woman’s weaknefs and want of good judge- 
ment more, than governing her hufband and his affairs, and 
often with noife and clamour, and, on almoft all occafions, af- 
fuming an air of fuperiority over him; fince the laws of God, 
ofnature, and nations, have conftituted the huiband fuperiog 
stall events. And yet, if he does but confider, that all go- 
vernment is beft obtained and fupported by the love of the go- 
vettied, he will optain all the obedience he can wifh by the 
prevailing arguments of love and tendernefs, giving his wife 
thefulleft proofs that the is the fubject of anealy empire, — . 

And, if married perfons do but mutually endeavour to de- 
ferve each others affection, by a kind, prudent, and worthy 
behavicuit, they can {carce fail of obtaining it and its many 
agreeable confequences. ; 

And, when they arc fully convinced of the rectitude and. kind- 
nefs of each others intentions, they wiil not be touchy and apt 
to refent any fuppoied deficiency or miftake in word or actiony 
but take the earlieft opportunity to {peak to each other with 
freedom and kindnefs upon it, and then an explanation, or 
fmall acknowledgement, wiil remove every caufe of ungafinels, 
and re-eftablith their ufual harmony. And let meadd, __ 

That {uch married perfons, as are wife and defirous of en- 
joying conjugal happinefs, fhould never conceal any uneafiy 
uriles of this kind from each other, and fuffer them to rankle, 
but unbofam themfelves quickly and kindly to each other, and 
they will find ic a happy expedient to prevent or heal every 
little breach of union. 
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And perhaps they may find it neceflary to ftand'ion their 
guard againft the government of paffion and the influence.i¢ 
refentment. 

The world is too apt to refent violently ; but, it is Certain; 
that refentment fhould never take place till we are affured tha 
there is fufficient reafon for it; and, even then, we fhould bef 
-wife and juft as not to fuffer it to exceed thé occafion of it,» 

And, if they would preferve union and affeétion undiminithed; 
they muft avoid, not only all unlawful commerce with others, 
but every fort and degree of intimacy that may give occafionto 
fufpect it ; not only avoid the evil, but every appearance of it; 
and to be very delicate in their behaviour, where their honour 
and peace are fo nearly concerned ; as fufpicions and uneaf 
neffes, arifing from juft grounds on this fcore, often fink deep; 
and operate much to the difadvantage of mutual affeétion and 
efteem, and fometimes totally deftroy both. 

Few things affe& the mind with a deeper diftrefs than the 
cold, the dark, or fufpicious, behaviour of a hufband or a 
wife ; and few things afford it a more exquifite pleafure, than 
the kind, the tender, and faithful, behaviour of fo neara 
friend and relatives 

And, when a married pair are convinced of each other's 
affection and fidelity beyond a doubt, and can rely on‘each 
other’s truth and tendernefs, then, to ufe the words of an-ex- 
cellent man and wife and illuftrious law-giver, towards the 
clofe of the laft century, they find, that “ nothing can be 
more entire and without referve, nothing more zealous, affec- 
tionate, and fincere; nothing more contented and conftant, 
than fuch acouple; nor any greater temporal felicity than’ to:be 
‘one of them *”. 

This is the greateft height of conjugal happinefs, as I have 
learned from long experience, having lived upwards of forty 
years with one beloved wife, in the interchange of the many 
offices of conftant love and tender friendfhip: to this | will 
add, that, if married perfons defire to perform their duty to 
God, to each other, and their families with fidelity, ‘would 
a&t their parts well in the rank and allotment affigned them, 
would approve themfelves good citizens, and enjoy the happy 
fruits of it, they muft heartily aim at a religtous unionof 
fpirit; and with this view they fhould avoid every thing that 
tends to leffen or deftroy it, and be fure to cherith fweetnefs of 
temper and kindnefs of language, and to do all they can't 
aid each other in the religious difcharge of their many duties. 
This happy union, in a religious care over their — 
wi 


* Penn’s Refle&tions and Maxims, 
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will enable them to educate them in a religious and virtuous. 
manner ; and to point out to them the danger of evil company, 
of vicious examples, and the abfolute unlawfulnefs.of all pla- 
¢es of licentious diverfion and diffipation, and efpecially play- 
houfes, thofe nurferies of vicious politenefs; and of the duty 
efafober, prudent, and ufeful employment of their time ;. and 
toconvince them fully, by reafon and experience, of the duty 
and advantage of a temperate, juit, and pious, life:—that true 
religion forbids and reftrains us only from folly and vanity, 
vice and excefs ; from what,would deftroy our fortunes, ruin 
our health, debafe our minds, and render us evil and mifchie- 
yous members of fociety; that it enjoins nothing but tempe- 
rance, juftice, and piety; promotes nothing but peace and 
order on earth and good will among men; and raifes our hopes 
and views to a better ftate; and actually tends to gather us to 
our fathers in peace. 

And fuch parents, affured of the effential difference between 

and evil, right and wrong, in themfelves confidered, 
without any relation to received opinions, cuftoms, and _poli- 
tive inftitutions cf men, endeavour to form their childrens 
minds accordingly, and to render them, as far as they can, 
jut and decent, modeft and gemperate, benevolent and re- 
ligious, upon principle, founded on the evident law of God 
and the invariable nature and relation of things, 

Let the men of wit and gallantry in our refined nations, or 
the more ignorant but equally * abandoned inhabitants of Ota- 
heite, boaft that thev follow nature and enjoy life; it is 
granted ; but it is following nature: irrationally, and nature cor- 
rupted and funk into more than brutal lewdue/s, without regard to 
confequences ; and enjoying life fo as to reap the reward of their 
vice and folly, in multiplying evils and fufferings in their own bodies; 
anil let them remember, that wherefoever vice exifts as 2 caufe, mi- 
fory, in a multitude of fhapes, fellows as an efeE. ' 

v Let. the young and unexperienced be perfuaded, to beware of 
pleafure, and be aflured that, the more exquifite the pleafure they 
purfue, the more pungent the pains that follow ; and that, tnerefore, 
prudence, confideration, and their confequence, a virtuous behaviour, 
are wifdom ; and inconfideration, and its confequence, vice, are folly 
tothe full. And now to clofe.—Suffer me to aflume the dic- 
tator : Be kind to each other; difpofed to be confident of 
each other’s fidelity; unfufpicious, but on- the moft probable 
grounds ; put the beft conftruction on each other’s words and 
. actions ; 





“* Who, not to infifton their thievifhnefs, from the leaft to the 


greateft among them, according to the repeated accounts ‘of mo- 
dern voyagers, are funk beneath a fen.e ct thame into a promif- 
cuows and impudent fenfuality. 
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254 Thoughis on Marriage. 
actions { bear with each other’s ignorance; -Infirmi 
miftakes; make an allowance for samen referve i Oe 
native fournefs or warmth in others, which even the power df 
religion finds no fmall work to fubdue in fome well di 
perfons. Confider you have fomething to bear on both fides) 
there is no doubt, for we find very few who are petfect sn 
complete, lacking nothing ; you have fome habits, fome: ins 
firmnities, or fome miftakes; which you with to fee removed) 
But fuffer not thefe, or any thing whatfoever, to furnith 
matter of reproach on either fide; for that throws an occa 
fion of tefentment in the way, and expofes you to ‘4 trig 
of il} coniféquences.—But, if you would mutually approach’as 
near to perfection as you can in the difcharge of your duty; 
give'eath other: kind ‘hints and intimations of any efivienciee 
Or.errors, or any undefireable habits; and perhaps you mi 
find, and, if your minds are weil difpofed,. you will find, thie 
this will contribute not a little to the defired end, "sd 
Confider, ae are embarked on a voyage of conjugal lifes 
Nappinefs-and mifery are before you, and both depending oy 
Your own choice :—a gteat miftake once made , a wrong path 
once taken; ill tempers, fufpicions, and actions, indulged jus 
and inutual ‘love and affiftance, and the valuable end of life 
uhion, ‘virtue and comfort, are loft for ever.——But, if tit 
intentions are faithful and kind, and you are heartily difpofed 
fo help each other in the difcharge of every duty, you will 
bécome as happy as this ftate of inhrmity and trial will admit, 
under a hope, that is full of. immortality, and even bleh 
with‘ fome foretaftes of the joys of it. ?, 


ae are aa 





To the Enxror of th MONTHLY LEDGER.” 


I AM one of your hearty friends, and I fincerely with that 
your undertaking, which appears to me laudable, may. 
fuccced.—TI would contribute fomething, were it in my power, 
to the. fapport of its reputation ; but [ am doubtful, and 
without caufe, of my abilities to communicate any thing alii 
either to. profit or to pleafe your readers: And one reafom 
amongft many others, for having fo long neglected to. fend you 
an eflay, is, that ] have not a tentiment-within the verge ant 
wolume of my brain that is new; and, when I have exprefied any 
of-them on- paper, I have the mortification to recollect, that 
the fame thoughts have been delivered, in language infinitely 
fuperior, already : and this has induced me to commit many 
fheets of my {cribbling to the flames, which I purpofed to.fend 
to you; however, without offering any other apology, I am de. 
termi 
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ined. to fubmit.the following reflections to your infpecti 

sich feveral recent pal eh occafioned, - 
A man, totally deftitute of .either friends or enemies, is as 
me an object as any phznomenon in nature :—The worft of 
men appear to have fome friends, and. the heft are not without 
me enemies: We feel attachments to fome individuals, the 
caufe of which we can no more account for than gravity. 
Wefeet alfo an averfton or diflike for fome others, without 
knowing what motive hasoccafionedit.. .  .. 

There is fomething in the phyfiognomy and addrefs of parti- 
ilar people, which excites a degree of involuntary difguft, and 
vice :verfa —We are even biaffed in favour of or againft indi- 
viduals on the firft interview, and which no fucceeding event, 
except 4 perfonal.affront, can tatally efface; however, molt of 
eur moral likings and averfions are not without an apparent 


‘caufe ; yet this. caufe, when we candidly inveftigate it, is fel- 


dom rationally proportionate to the degree of either paffion.—+ 
Magnified merit often extorts our.commendation, and magni 
fed demerit, our cenfure.—The virtue of an object, which we 
with to have occafion to praife, appears often, like animalcula 
viewed through a micro{cope, greater than it really is; and the 
vice of another, whom we wifh to have occafion to cenfure, 
appears no lefs aggravated through the partial medium by 
which we view it. 
Some degree of partiality in thefe cafes may be the foible of all 
men, and infeparable from human nature ; but the extravagant 
praife and cenfure of fome notorioufly exceed the bounds of 
reafon and candour.~—~ The. beft expedient, however, to dee 
feat the defigns, and even gain over our enemies, is to obferve 
the Chriftian precept, when they revile, revile not again ; when 
thy perfecute, fuffer it —This does not however imply, that we 
are meanly to crouch to an enemy, confefs that which we have 
net been guilty of, or atk pardon of thofe to whom we are cony 
feious of not having given any juft occafion of offence.—-Innay 
cence fhould -affert’ its innocence, and manifeft. that it lives. 
tbove the reach of groundlefs cenfure and calumny, cautioully 
woiding however a fpirit of revenge, and evincing tbat it 
tan forgive its enemies :—For my own part, I am determined, 
ifpofible, to live in. peace with all men; and, if all men will 
hot live in peace with me, I fhall pity them as greater enemies 
to themfelves than to me.—Death will put an end to all the 
quarrels and animofities of the living, and. the. afhes of the 
moft inveterate enemies will mix.as kindly as thofe: of : friends 
in the grave.-—The erroneous judgements, partial diftinétions, 


and perfonal prejudices, of opponents, will have no weight with 


him-who looks not as man looks.——~I humbly hope that the fu- 
preme 
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preme Judge will fhew more mercy to all of us, than we en: 
compaffed with fo many infirmities, feem capable of thewing t 
-one another ; yet I can honeftly declare, that my heart means 
what my tongue utters, when I fay * forgive me my trefpaffi 
as I forgive them who trefpafs again? me,’ 2 ee 


MODESTUS, 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER, d 


J Sometimes fpend a leifure hour in reflecting how varioy 

‘| different people fpend their leifure hours. ‘One is a metm 
phyfician ; he bufies himfelf in forming abftra ideas of ex. 
iftence, the effence of fpirits, fate and free will.—Another at, 
tempts to calculate the millenium. — Another foars up to the 
heavens and walks amongft the ftars.—Another defcends into 
the bowels of the earth in fearch of foffils and antediluvian. an- 
tiquities—Another ftudies the nature of plants.—Another the 
nature «f animals.—Another enquires into the properties. of 
bodies :-—Thefe are, however, harmlefs, and may be profitable, 
{peculations ; but another, who has neither a tafte nor abilities 
fora more profitable ftudy, inveftigates the characters of his 


neighbours; and, while he difclaims other f{peculations as vain | 


unprofitable amufements, and pretends that people fhould have 
their converfation in heaven, pafles moft of his leifure hours in 
company with a feie& few after bis own heart, in backbiting, tale 
bearing, and detraéting, others who may be worthier than hims 
felf; and all this is done, too, with much affe&ted fandtity: 
like the crocodile, he always weeps over the object of his pr 

before he devours it, and would appear to with well to thog 
whofe reputation he is attempting to ruin.—Of all people, 
fuch pretended friends to virtue are the greateft enemies to its 
caufe :—with fmooth tongues and fair {peeches they deceive the heart 
of the fimple, while they fcatter around them firebrands, arrows, 
and death. It is to be indeed regretted, that thefe mifanthropes 
fhould affume a religious character, and cover their acrimony 
under the pretext of zeal. 
your publication and not become me, and therefore I reftrain 
my pen; or I could point out fome perfons who deferve tobe 
expofed; but thefe general remarks may perhaps caution 
your readers againft a {pecies of beings, who, boafting of a des 
gree of merit which they have not acquired, illiberally depre- 
ciate that to which they can never attain. 





MARCUS, 
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[ 257 ] 
Death and Charaéter of Queen Elizabeth, taken from a celebrated 
Hiftorian. 


a. EAN while, the queen’s difeafe increafed, and her 
melancholy appeared to bé fettled and incurable. 


. Sree conjectures were formed concerning the caufes of 4 
I diforder, from which fhe feémed to be exempted by che natural 


chearfulnefs of her temper. Some imputed it to her beirig forced, 
contrary to her inclination, to pardon the earl of Tyrone, whofe 
rebellion had fer many years created her fo much trouble. Q- 
thers imagined it arofe from obferving the ingratitude of her 
courtiers, and the levity of her people, who beheld her health 
declining with the moft indecent indifference, and looked for 
ward, to the accefiion of the Scotifh king, with an impatience 
which they could not conceal. The moft conimon opinion, at 
that time, and perhaps the moft probable, wads, that it flowed 
from grief for the earl of Effex. She retained an extraordinary 
regard for the memory of that unfortunate nobleman; and, 
although fhe often complained of his obftinacy, {feldom 
mentioned his.name without tears. An accident happened, foon 
after her retiring to Richmond, which revived her affection 
with new tendernefs, and imbittered her fecret forrows. The 
countefs of Nottingham, being oni her death- bed, defired to feé 
the queen, in order to reveal fomething to her, without difcover- 
ing which fhe could not die in peace. When the queen came 
into her chamber, fhe told her, that, while Effex lay under fen- 
tence of death, he was defirous of imploring pardon in the 
manner which the queen herfelf had preicribed, by feturning z 
ting, which, during the height of his favour fhe iad given him, 
with a promife, that if, in any future diftrefs he fent that back 
to her, as a token, it fhould intitle him to her prote@ion; that 
lady Scroop was the perfon he intended to employ in order to pre= 
fentit; that by a miftake itwas put into her hands inftead of lady 
Scroop’s; and that fhe, having communicated the matter toher huf- 
band, one of Eif2x’s moft implacable enemies, he had forbidden 
her either to carfv the ring to thequeen, or to return it to the earl. 
The countefs having tnus difclofed her fecret, begged the 
queen’s forgivencfs ; but Elizabeth; who now faw both the ma- 
lice of the earl’s enemies, and how unjuftly fhe had fulpeéted — 
him of inflexible obftinacy, replied, ‘* God may forgive you, but 
Inever can; and ieft the room with great emotion. From 
shat moment her fpirit funk intirely; ihe could fcarcely tafte 
food; fhe refufed al] the medicines pr-fcribed by her phyficians ; 
declaring, that fhe wifhed to die, and would live no longer. 
o intreaty could prevail on her to go-to bed; fhe fat on cuthi- 
ons dtiring ten days and nighis, oo and filent, holding her 
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finger almoft continually in her mouth, with her eyes open 
and fixed on the ground. ° 

The only things, to which fhe, feemed to give any attention, 
were the acts of devotion performed by the archbifhop of Can. 
terbury in her apartment; and in thefe fhe joined with preat 
appearance of fervor. Wafted at length, as well by anguith of 
mind as by great abftinence, fhe expired without a ftruggle, on 
Thurfday, the 24th of March, in the 7oth year of her age, and 
in the 45th of her reign. 

— The memory of Elizabeth is ftill adored in England. 
And the hiftorians of that kingdom, after celebrating her love of 
her people; her fagacity in difcerning their true intereft; her 
fteadinefs in purfuing it ; her wifdom in the choice of her mi- 
nifters; the glory fhe acquired by arms; the tranquility the 
fecured to her fubjeéts ; andthe increafe of fame, of riches, 
and of commerce, which were the fruits of ull thefe; juftly rank 
her among the moft illuftrious ptinces. Even the defedts in her 
character, they obferve, were not of a kind pernicious to her 
people. Her exceffive frugality was not accompanied with the 
love of hoarding ; and, though it prevented fome great under. 
takings, and rendered the fuccefs of others incomplete, it in- 
troduced ceconomy into her adminiftration, and exempted the 


nation from many burdens, which a monarch, more profufe 


or more enterprifing, muft have impofed. 

Her flownefs in rewarding her fervants fometimes difcouraged 
ufeful merit; but it prevented the undeferving from acquiring 
power and wealth to which they had no title. 

Whoever undertakes to write the hiftory of Scotland finds 
himfelf obliged, frequently, to view her in a very different and 
in alefs amiable light. Her authority in that kingdom, during 
the greater part of her reign, was little inferior to that which 
fhe poffeffed in her own. But this authority, acquired at firft bya 
fervice of great importance to the nation, fhe exercifed ina 
manner extremely pernicious to its happinefs. By her induftry 
in fomenting the rage of the two contending factions ; by fup- 
plying the one with partial aid; by alluring the other with falfe 
hopes ; by balancing their power fo artfully, that each of them 
was able to diftrefs, and neither of them to fubdue, the other; 
fhe rendered Scotland long the feat of difcord and bloodthed: 
and her craft and intrigues, effeting what the valour of. her 
anceftors could not accomplifh, reduced that kingdom to a ftate 
of dependanceon England. ‘The maxims of ftate policy, often 
little confonant to thofe of morality, may, perhaps, juttify this 
conduét. But no apology can be offered for her behaviour to 
queen Mary; a fcene of difimulation without neceflity, and 
of feverity beyond example. 
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In almoft all her other actions, Elizabeth is the obje& of our 
higheft admiration ; in this, we muff allow that fhe not only 
laid afide the magnanimity which became a queen, but, the feel- 
ings natural to a woman. 


I think the above neceffary, as avery imperfe& account: of 
this great queen was publifhed lately in your work. 


EUSEBIUS. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Obfervations on a Variety of Subjects, literary, moral, and religious 5 
from a Series of original Letters, written by a Gentleman of foreign 
Extraétion, who refided fome Time in Philadelphia ; revifed by a 
Friend, to whofe Hands the Manufcript was committed for Pub- 
lication, in Philadelphia. 


To Charles Marfeilles, Efg. at New-York, © 


Dear CHARLES, A 
Promifed in my laft to give you my fentiments upon fingu- 
I larity. The expreffion is ambiguous. It ferves to denote 


‘agood, as well as abad, character. The hypocrite glories in 


it, the humble man alone pofleffes it without offence to him- 
felfor his neighbour. , 

Some pcople are fo weak as to imagine, that the religious 
character muft neceflarily be accompanied with, and diftin- 
guillied from all others by, a-formal, precife, and referved, de- 
portmen’, an aufterity in the countenance and aétiens, a cau- 
tious avoiding of all intercourfe or civil communication with 
thofe, whodo not, in their whole outward behaviour, conform 
toa certain ftandard, which an{wers to their idea of a religious 
man. 

Others again place this fingularity in a perpetual talking 
upon religious fubjeéts: their whole converiation, be where 
they will, confifts of nothing but common-place maxims, fcrip- 
tural quotations, and feemingly pious remarks upon every 
occurrence that they meet with in the courfe of the day: ory, 
what is ftill worfe, of vain and ufelefs difpute about modes of 
faith, doctrine, or worfhip. 

Alas! my dear Charles, all this may very properly b: called 
the pedantry of religion, and, like that of human le:rning, 
isa fue proof, that their knowledge and experience are ex- 
tremely fuperficial. Many o! thefe folemn triflers do we daily 
meet with, who value a this affected fingular.- 
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ty, and they thew a vaft deal of religious heroifm, by talking 
in a ftrain, which they know to be exceedingly mortifying’ to 
the generality of their neighbours. But fuch perfons as thefe 
would do well to take our Lord’s advice, and feriouflv confider, 
what manner of fpirit they are of. "They would do well to ex. 
amine their own hearts, and try whether they cannot difcover 
a fecret {pring of fpiritual pride, which fets their tongues in 
motion ; and whether a word or two dropt in feafon, feemingl 
without defign, and ina fpirit of meeknels, humility, and. 
condefcenfion to their brethren, would not have a much furer 
and better effect, than all their vain and empty babblings, 

Far be it from me, my friend, to difcourage a truly religi- 
ous converfation. But there is a meeknefs of wifdom, as the 
Scripture beautifully exprefles it, that will modeftiy avail itfelf 
of every favourable opportunity, and with a becoming zeal 
exert itfelf in the caufe of truth. ‘They, who beft know them- 
felves, are certainly beft acquainted with human nature. Such 
perfons will ever be careful, in their converfation and deport. 
ment, to be wife as ferpents, and barmlefs as doves, to become all 
things to all men; that is, to ftudy the various prejudices and 
infirmities of men, and form their difcourfe and condu@ in 
fuch a manner, as will not have any tendency to difguft.or 
affront them, but, an the other hand, by forbearance and gen- 
tlenefs, will win their hearts; and thus command their atten- 
tion. 

The only fingularity, therefore, which is juftifiable, is that 
which confifts not in words, or even in particular actions, 
but in fuch-a general uniform tenor of heart, and temper, and 
conduct, as will not, indeed, like the pharifaical formalities, 
be fo eafily difcerned by every vulgar eye, but wil] never fail of 
making its way at laft through every obftacle and impediment, 
which the adverfaries of truth and virtue may throw up againt 
it. 

Some chzraMers are daubtlefs to be met with, whofe fingue 
Jarity does not fo much confit, in xot following the multitude at 
all, as in not following them to do cvil, whofe life is an amiable 

. .txanfcript of their Redeemer’s; who, like him, go about doin 

good; whe foine forth as lights in the midft of a dark and pis 

eneration, and whofe influence is known and felt by a fure, 
though filent and gentle, operation. 

Such charafters are worthy of imitation; they are ftamped 
with the image of the deity; they bear the fignature of un- 
feigned truth, and pure difinterefted goodnefs ; they are known, 
and only to be known, by their bletled fruits. Wherever they 
-g°, whatever they do, in public or in private, among their 

neighbours, friends, and acquaintance, or in their -~ little 
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fmily circle, their fingularity is confpicuous in no other way 


B than in the (weetnefs of their temper, the mecknefs.of their de~ ~ 


rtment, the unaffected decency of their converfation, their 
readinefs to. oblige, their. frequent facrifice of private ‘eafe or 
intereft, to the comfort and convenience of their brethren ; 
but, above all, their chearful, eafy, and affectionate, methods, 
of communicating what they know to be ufeful and neceffary, 
in temporal as well as fpiritual concerns, to all fuch as are 
humble enough to apply for, and ingenuous enough to receive 
and profit by, their inftructions. 

No four and forbidding feverity fits upon their brow ; their 
houfes, their hands, and their hearts, are open to all that ftand 
in need of their affiftance. In a word, the lovelinefs of true 
religion appears in their whole conduct, and even thofe, who 
wil] not imitate, dare not condemn, them. 

If I underftand any thing of the Chriftian fyftem, this is the 
life which it recommends. Would but its profeflors a& up to 
its di@tates, live like their Mafter, and dare to be fingular in 
being and doing good; would they but apply to the exhauft- 
lefs fource of goodnefs for thofe bleffed influences of his fpirit, 
whereby alone their evil tempers and paffions can be eradicated, 
and a heavenly life, with all its difpofitions and graces, open- 
ed in their hearts, deifts would be confounded, hypocrites 
would tremble, and bad men of all forts be more effectually 
alarmed, than by all the thundering eloquence of the moit 
zealous preachers in the world. : 

I truft, my good friend, that my notions of religious fingu- 
larity will be found to correfpond with your own; and that we 
differ more about words than about things. 

Iam, dear Charles, 
Your very fincere friend and fervant, - 


T. CASPIPINA. 





To the Eprtor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. — 


S one part of the intention of your work is to communi- 
cate fome portion of hiftory, and accounts of remarkable 
perfons, to fuch as may not have many books, I fend, for the 
next number, an account of the famous Scots reformer, John 
Knox, collected from Dr. Robertfor’s celebrated Hiftory of 
Scotiand, and chiefly in his own language; but, as I have col- 
lected this account from a variety of paflages in that work, 
fome little variation of ftile, and addition, to conneét the fe- 
veral parts together, were neceflary. I have endeavoured to pre- 
ferve the fpirit of that elegant hiftprian, whenever —. 
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obliged to deviate from his expreffions; and doubt Not, ‘but 
this account will afford pleafure to moft of your readers,’ 


M 


BOUT the year 1549, while the war with England 
continued, the Scots clergy had no leifure to moleft the 
Proteftants, and they were not yet confiderable enough to ex. 
pect any thing more than connivance and impunity. The 
doétrines of the reformation were ftill in their infancy, but, 
during this fhort interval of tranquility, they acquired ftrength 
and advanced, by large and firm fteps, towards a full eftablith- 
ment in the kingdom. ‘The firft preachers againft Popery in 
Scotland were more eminent.for zeal and piety than for 
Jearning. Their acquaintance with the principles of the re- 
formation was partial and at fecond hand; fomeof them-hadbeen 
educated in England; all ofthemhad borrowed their notions from 
the books printed there; and, in the firft dawn of the new 
Jight, they did not venture far before their leaders. But, ina 
fhort time, the dodtrines and writings of the foreign reformers 
became generally known : the inquifitive genius prefled fore 
-ward in queft of truth with unremitting ardour ; the difcov 
of one error opened the way to others; the downfal of one 
impofture drew many after it; the whole fabric, which igno- 
rance and fuperftition had erected, in times of darknefs, began 
to totter ;.and nothing was wanting, to complete its ruin, ‘but 
a daring and active leader to direst the attack. Such was the 
famous John Knox, who, with better qualifications of learn- 
ing and more, extenfive views than any of his predeceflors in 
Scotland, poffeifed a natural intrepidity of mind, which fet him 
above fear. He began his public miniftry at St. Andrew’s, in 
the year #547, with that fuccefs which always accompanies a 
-bold and popular eloquence. Inftead of amufing himfelf with 
lopping the branches, he ftruck directly at the root of Popery, 
‘and attacked the do@rine and difcipline of thé eftablithed 
church with a vehemence peculiar to himfelf, but admirably 
adapted to the temper and wifhes of that age. , 
An adverfary fo formidable as Knox would not have eafily 


-efcaped the rege of the clergy, who obferved the tendency and 


progrefs of his opinions with the utmoft concern; but, at firft, 


he retired for fafety to the caftle of St. Andrew’s, and preach- 
"ed publicly under the protection of thofe who held it. 


The great revolution in-England, which followed upon the 


death of King Henry the V1iI. contributed no lefs than the 
- zeal of Knox towards demolifhing the Popifh church in Scot- 


Jand. Henry had loofened the chains and lightened the yoke 
of Popery. The minifters of his fon, Edward VI. caft them 
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of altogether, and eftablifhed the Proteftant. religion in Eng- 
nd. The influence of this example reached Scotland, and: 
the happy effects. of an emancipation from ecclefiaftical bon- 
dage, in one country, infpired the other with an equal defire of 
iberty. 
, Several noblemen, of the greateft diftinction, having about 
this time openly efpoufed the principles of the reformers, they 
were no longer under the neceflity of acting with their former 
jeferve and caution. The means of acquiring and fpreading 
knowledge became more common, and the {pirit of innovation, 
peculiar tothat period, grew every day bolder and more uni- 
verfal. 
- Happily for the reformation, this fpirit was ftill under fome 
reftraint: It had not yet attained firmnefs and vigour fufficient 
to overturn a fyftem founded on the deepeft policy, and fup» 
ported by the moft formidable power. bie 
Under the prefent circumftances, any attempt towards ac 
din muft have been fatal to the Proteftant dodtrines: and it 
is no {mall proof of the authority, as well as penetration, of 
the heads of the party, that they were able to reftrain the zeal - 
ofa fiery and impetuous people till that critical and mature 
juncture, when every ftep they took was decifive and fuccefs- 


In the Year 1559, the queen, by taifing forces, fortifying 
Leith, and introducing French forces into the kingdom, having 
given room to fear that her defign was to extirpate the Protef- 
tants, they affembled all the peers, barons, and reprefentatives 
of boroughs, who adhered to their party. “Thefe formed acon 
vention more numerous and refpectable than moft of their 
parliaments. ‘The leaders of the congregation laid before 
them the queen’s declaration, in anfwer to their remonftrance’; 
teprefented the unavoidable ruin which the accomplifhment 
of her meafures would bring upon the kingdom, and required 
their direction, with regard to the obedience due to an admi- 
niftration fo unjuft and oppreffive. ... 

This aflembly proceeded to decide with no lefs difpatch than 
‘unanimity. Strangers to thofe forms which protraé& bufi- 
nefs; unacquainted sith the arts which make a figure in de. 
bate; and much more fitted for action than difcourfe ; a war- 
‘like people always haften to a conclufion, and bring their de- 
liberations to the fhorteft iflue. It was the work but of one 


‘day to examine and to refolve this nice problem concerning 
‘the behaviour of fubjects towards a ruler who had abufed his 


power. But, however abrupt their proceedings may appear, 
they were not deftitute of folemnity. 


As 
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As the determiuation of the point in doubt was conceivedtg 
be no lefs the office of divines than of laymen, the former 
‘were called to give their opinion. , 

Knox and Wilcox (another famous minifter) appeared 
for the whole order, and pronounced without hefitation, both 
from the precepts and examples in fcripture, that it was law. 
ful for fubjeG&s not only to refift tyrannical princes, but even 
to deprive them of that authority, which, in their hands, be- 
comes‘an iaftrument for deftroying thofe whom the Almighty 
ordained them to protect. 

The next year Knox warmly recommended to the imitation 
of his countrymen the difcipline formed in the city of Ge. 
neva, which, when refident there, he had eftablithed. . His 
advice was followed; and the Proteftant clergy were now in- 
defatigable, in pulling down that immenfe fabric of ece 
ciefiaftical power which their predeceffors had reared with 
fo much art and induftry. This the friends of civil liber 
ty beheld with pleafure; they lent their aid to ftrip church- 
~men of their dignity and wealth; and.the new mode of go- 
vernment eafily made its way among men thus prepared, by 
their various interefts and paffions, for its reception. 

But, on the firft introduction of this fyftem, Knox did not 
deem it expedient. In compliance with the prejudices of thé 
times, he thought fit to retain the external form though he de- 
ffroyed the fpirit of it. Inftead of bifhops, he propofed to ef- 
tablith twelve fuperintendants in different parts of the kingdom, 
Thefe, as the name implies, were impowered to infpect the 
life and doctrines of the inferior clergy. They prefided in the 

inferior judicatories of the church ; but their jurifdiction ex- 
tended only to things deemed facred. They claimed no feat 
in parliament, and pretended no right to the dignity or re- 
venues of the former bifhops. 

Although the queen, in the parliament of 1563, had con- 
fented, through the infiuence of her minifters, to tolerate and 
protect the reformed doétrine, the was ftill paffionately devoted 
to the Romith fuperftition ; and although fhe had, from politi- 
cal motives, granted a temporary protection to opinions which 
fhe difapproved, there was little ground to hope fhe would 
agree to eftablifh them for perpetuity. The moderation of 
thofe who profeffed it was the beft method for reconciling bet 
to the Proteftant religion: time might abate her bigotry: 
her prejudices might wear off gradually ; and at Jaft the might 
yield, to the wifhes of her people, what theie importunity of 
their violence could never have extorted. ow 


But the zeal of the Proteftant clergy was deaf to thefe ¢on- | 


fiderations of policy. Eager and impatient, it brooked no de- 
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stay: fevere and inflexible, it would condefcend to no compli- 
ances. The leading men of that order infifted the new religion 
fhould be eftablifhed by law: they pronounced the moderation 
of the courtiers apoftacy, and their gentle endeavours to gain 
the queen, they reckoned criminal and fervile. Being dif- 
appointed by the men in whom they had placed their greateft 
confidence, the preachers gave vent to their indignation in the 
pulpits. ‘The people, inflamed by the vehemence of their de- 
clamations, wiich were diGlated by a zeal’ more fincere than 

rudent, proceeded to fafa and unjuftifiable a@s of violence. 
They affembled in a riotous manner, and interrupted the fer- 
vice of the mafs at Holyrood-Houfe, to the great confternation 
of the Papifts. ‘I'wo of the ring-leaders were feized,, and a 
day appointed for their trial. Knox, who efteemed the zea! of 
thefe perfons laudable, and their conduct meritorious, confi- 
dered them as fufferers in a good caufe; and, in order to {creen 
them from danger, he iffued circular letters, requiring ail, who 
profeffed the true religion, tovaffemble at Edinburgh on the day 
of trial. One of thefe letters fell into the queen’s hands. To 
allemble the fubjecis without the royal authority was deemed 
treafon; and a refolution was taken to profecute Knox for that 
crime before the ‘privy council. Happily for.him, his judges 
were not only zealous Protefiants, but, during the late com- 
motions, had openly refiited and fet at defiance the queen’s au- 
thority. It was under precedents, drawn from their own cons 
duét, that Knox endeavoured to fhelter himfelf: his fcheme- 
— ; and, after a long hearing, he was unanimoufly ac- 
quitted. 

Thus, for a ferics of years, he remained the great prop and 
fupport of the reformed in Scotland, encouraging’them by his 
boldnefs and magnanimity, and protecting them from danger 
by his influence among the great, by whom he was refpected_ 
for the fanétity of his manners. Having laboured with un-, 
common ardour and fuccefs, in promoting a religion which he 
believed moft confiitent with fcripture doétrine, , and. beft 
adapted to preferve the civil rights and liberties of men invio-_ 
late, he ended his life in 1572, in the 67th year of his age. 
Zeal, intrepidity, and difintereftednefs, were virtues which he 
polleffed in an eminent degree. He was acquainted too with 
the learning cultivated in thatage; and excelled in-that fpecies 
of eloquence, which is calculated to ‘rouze. and to. inflame. 

is maxims, however, were too often fevere, and the impe- 
tuofity of his temper exceffive. 

Rigid and uncomplying himfelf, he fhewed no, indulgence 
to the infirmities of others. Regardlefs of the diftinctions of rank, 
and character, he uttered his admonitions with an acrimony 
Von, LL. Li ; and 
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and vehemence, more apt to irritate, than to reclaim. This 
often betrayed him into indecent and undutiful expreffiong, 
with refpect to the queen’s perfon and condu&. - Thofey 
qualities, however, which in thefe more polifhed times render 
his charaéter lefs amiable, fitted him to be the great inftrument 
of providence for advancing the reformation amongft a fierce 
people, and enabled him to face dangers, and furmount op: 
pofition, from which, a perfon of a more gentle {pirit would 
have been apt to fhrink back. By an unwearied application te 
ftudy and to bufinefs, as well as by the frequency and fervour 
of his difcourfes, he had worn out a conftitution naturally 
ftrong and vigorous. During a lingering illnefs, he difcovered 
the utmoft fortitude, and met the approaches of death witha 
magnanimity infeparable from his character. He was almof 
conftantly employed in acts of devotion, and comforted him- 
felf with thofe profpects of immortality, which not only pre- 
ferve good men from defponding, but fill them with exulta- 
tion in their laft moments. 

The Earl of Morton, who was prefent at his funeral, pro- 
nounced his eulogium in afew words, the more honourable'to 
Knox, as he came from one whom they had often cenfured 


with peculiar feverity, ‘* There lics he, who never feared the 
face of man.” ; 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On the Atufe of Words. 


HE ufe of language is to communicate our ideas; and 
thofe words, which convey them the moft entire, are juft. 
ly deemed the beft chofen: our common wants common: modes 
of fpeech may readily exprefs ; but fpeculative opinions are not 
fo eafily conveyed : peculiar terms of art, therefore, have been 
invented to fupply the deficiency of vulgar ones ; but, for want 
of ufing them conftantly, on the fame fubje&, in a certain 


agreed precife fignification, we often contradi&t ourfelves as’ 


well as perplex and confound others. This is an error ‘which 
fome of the reputed wifeft men have fallen into ; and which, 
confidering the imbecility of human nature, is the moft difficult 
to correct. The world has been divided into parties almot 
about every thing but a few felf-evident truths, and a peculiar 
cabaliftical, indefinable, phrafeology, the /bibboleth of every 
party, intermixed with vulgar and univerfal terms, formed a 


mift, in which the controvertifts of former times loft fight of. 


the main point in queftion, and the difputation was rather 
about 
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ghout wards than about things. When the paffions become in- 
famed, the fentimental conteft frequently terminates in perfo- 
nal railery and abufe. The prefent age, taught by the woeful 


‘experience of the paft, is not favourable to the productions of 


fpleen: afperity in controverfy 1s offenlive to readers of moft 
ranks, and approved but by very few of any’; a fpirit of phi- 
lanthrophy is more diffufed among mankind than in former 
times ; many are convinced, and others begin to fufpect, that 
man is capable of knowing but little about matters on which 
metaphyficians and polemical writers have dogmatized fo many 
ages, and pretended to know fo much: a humble diffidence 
becomes a being, circumftanced as man is, encompafied with 
fo many infirmities, and liable to fo many illufions; and the 
utmoft exertion of whofe contracted faculties on fir? principles 
ferves but to.evince to him their weaknefs. Man’s mental 
powers, however, weak as they are, are fitted to his ftation ; 
but in vain does he attempt to ** guit the {phere and rufh into the 
fries ;” however high we foar, we ft.ll carry with us the imper- 
fect organs of human intelligence! The mind is fufceptible of 
ideas ; thefe its knowledge cannot exceed ; we cannot judze of 
what we do not underftand ; on fuch propofitions, therefore, 
we ufe words in an indeterminate fenfe and attempt to reafon 
from things unknown to thofe which areknown. Objects, placed 
above the human comprehenfion, terms of art can never bring 
down to the level of the humen capacity; we can have no 
ideas of fubftances, either material or immaterial, though their 
exiftence may be inferred from their qualities, which are per- 
ceived: the modes of fubftances we are immediately conver- 
fant with ; and the happinels, we are qualified to enjoy in this 
world, refults from the due arrangement of the ideas which they 
excite, and the regulation of the confequent paffions in direct- 
ing tiem to a good end. ‘ 
- Among beings of the fame {pecies, whofe wants are mutual 
and obligations reciprocal, to do unto others as we could reajonably 
defire others to do unto us is the approved teft of practical rignt and 


_wrong: whatever paffion could prompt us to deviate from this 


rule, every mind muft allow fhould be controuled ; we need but 
put ourfelves in the circumftance of others, io determine how we 
ihould behave towards them. 

The Author of our being, on whom we immediately depend, 
has conftituted us in fuch a manner,. that our happinefs ihouid 
depend on our conduct ioward one another; and, to regulsce 
that, he has, as it weré, fown in the human beart thofe fécds 
ef bencvolence, which, if properly cultivated, could not fail 
of rendering us, not only juit, but beneficent. ; 
ie! Li2 We- 
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We are all incident to various fpecies of infirmities ; and 
rs 4 7 m4 
he, who was touched with the feeling of them, has com 


manded us to fympathize with one another, to love as brethren 
’ 


to be pitiful, to be courteous: there is not any thing, which has’ 
contributed more to fow difcord in fociety, than the pride of 
difputation about fubjects which are incomprehenfible: fome | 


favourite hypothefis-is the idol of mott parties, and controyer. 
tifts reafon upon a mere petisio principiz, 2s if it were a {elf- 
evident truth. : 
There appears to be a kind of inchantment in many articu! 

_ Jate, as well as inarticulate, founds : the paffions are inflamed,’ 
a mental anarchy enfues, theimagination impofes on the un+ 


derftanding her ideal phantoms for realities, and an eae 


zeal gives a folemn air of facred myftery to fome of the m 
ridiculous fictions ; the conftituticn of mankind is varied, ag 
* well as its features and complexion: different modes of edue 
cation, together with the different influence of climates, may 
incapacitate mankind for an agreement in opinions ; but it 
were to be withed that, while our fentiments are varied, the 
affection of charity might be mutually cherifhed, by a recipro- 
cation of kind offices, in fociety. 

We are fellow-citizens of the world, @ no mean City; 
and, as fellow-citizens, we are bound to promote the common 
intereft, the general good. This cannot be more fuccefs- 
fully attempted than by inculcating the benevolent affections, 


and mutually allowing for the frailty and imperfeétions of hu- 


man nature. The cloak of hypocrify would then be thrown off, 
its concealed dagger dropt, party-fpirit annihilated, and we 
fhoula no longer defpife one another for having adopted dif- 
ferent {peculative notions, any more than for having been born 
in different climates, wearing different-ccloured clothes, or 
for having different complexions and features. 





eo 
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If to thee are giv’n 

The faireft favours of indulgent Heav’n ; 

Tf flocks and herds range o'er thy wide domains, 
And forings of water fertilize thy plains : 
Yield not thyfeif to indalence a prey ; 

Let adlive virtue mark thy radiant way ; 
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Raife from the realms of woe the foul diftreft ; 
And, bleffing others, be fupremely bleft! 


‘T Have the happinefs to be fituated in the country, about a 
mile diltant from a gentleman, who, for:many years, has 
ieft the bufy world to enjoy, in the peace of rural retirement, 
the evening of a life of virtue; andI cannot but efteem it’a 
privilege of peculiar value, that I live with this gentleman. 
upon terms of the moft intimate friendfhip ; there is a chear- 
fulnefs and good-nature in him that deftroy the difparity that 
years feem to have placed between us, andI am indebted to 
him for many ufeful obfervations upon human life and man- 
ners, ) 
A few evenings fince, I took my accuftomed walk towards 
hishoufe, and, after mounting a gradual afcent, I entered a 
wood, belonging to him, which he has been at great expence. 
toadorn with fuperior graces: he has not departed from the. 
fimplicity, that fo powerfully affects the contemplative mind 
on furveying the genuine face of nature, but has improved 
her appearance without giving her that aukward formal air 
that art is fo apt to communicate. 
. The fituation of the ground is irrregular, and romantic to 
ahigh degree ; it is on the declivity of a hill that fronts the 
. South, which is broken into a number of little eminences and. 
valleys, that perpetually diverfify the fcene: it is generally 
adorned with timber and underwood, but not fo thickly placed 
asto exclude all diftant profpeét; but, now and then, you are 
agreeably furprized with the unexpected view of a thoufand 
tural objects: the natural evergreens of our country flourith 
here with uncommon beauty; here are little groves of holly that 
giveachearfulnefs to the fcene, even when gloomy winter 
reigns over the naked regions. At a fmall diftance runs a 
rivulet, which waters a fine range of fertile meadows, and, 
after lowing through the premifes of Hilario, lofes ittelf be- 
hind an eminence deeply clothed with lofty timbers. 
As I was contemplating the beauty of the fcene, and reflect- 
ing on the uninterupted peace and tranquility that reigned a- - 
round me throughout all nature, and which afforded a lively 
image of the maiter’s mind, | efpied him fitting on a ruftic feat 
in one of the moft beautiful fituations of the whole plantation, 
“ I was juft thinking, [faid I, approaching him,] that if man- 
kind in general could but: conceive the happinefs you enjoy 
inthis delightful folitude, where no tumultuous paffions, with 
the rage of tempeft, ever deftroy your equanimity, they would 
quit with difguft the chace of pleafure and ambition, and feek 
; in 











dittrefied to the utmoft of his ability. 





DS ae ’ Anecdote of Dr. Burnet. 


in folitude thofe ferene and fober joys, which their hearts never 
experienced, but in which true felicity may be found; as js 
evident from your example.” ‘* You miftake, fays Rilasi 


if you imagine that youth and ftrength can find, in aftate of 


fuch feclufion from the world as mine is, thofe joys which you, 
¢reative fancy paints to you in fuch lively colours; this is 
indeed a proper retreat for the clofing a life of active virty 

when the animal machine is no longer able to fecond thebe. 
nevolent purpofes of the foul; then fuch a retirement is not 
only a ceflation from trouble, but, as you have expreffed it, 
becomes a fcene of tog : as have no bodily pain, I feel 
in ita tranquility that I never enjoyed in my more active days, 
and the retrofpect of my paft life, in which | endeavour 
to difcharge my duty, fills me at times with the moft animated 
fenfations of joy: I perceive myfelf glide gently down the 
ftream of time, and feek no anxiety in coutemplating that pe- 
riod when I fhall be wafted into the ocean of eternity! But 


the cafe is widely different with thofe, who give that time of, 


life to indolence which they owe to induftry; virtue is a fate 
of aétion, not of reft; we are not made for ourfelves only: the 
more exalted our fituation, the more the fphere of our duties 
is enlarged ; to pafs through life in a flate of torpid inadtivity, 
or to be active about trifles, when our abilities may allow us 
to be ufeful to the public, toour friends, and to our family, is, 
in fome degree, criminal; it is hiding our talent in a napkin: 
and what a miferable old age muft that be, which can look 
back, through the departed ftages of its exiftence, without being 
able'to reftect on one laudable action, or to feparate any portion 
of their time which has been dedicated to the good of others! 
_ © That life, which is ufeful to mankind, is acceptable to 
God, is acontinual fource of pleafure, and the true preparative 
for a peaceful, happy, and honourable, old age!” 
Z 





Anecdote of Dr. Burnet. 


-f FTER thisexcellent perfon had finifhed his ftudies, he 

returned, in the 2and year of his age, to Scotland, and 
accepted a parifh-church in Lothian, where he difcharged the 
duties of his office with uprightnefs, and in the moft exempla 
sy manner. His principal care-was to inftrud the ignorant, 
seprove the wicked, encourage the virtuous, and relieve the 
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Among other inftances of his benevolence, the following 
its our efteem and imitation. Fs NR ge 2 
One of his parifhioners, having failed in trade by the Jofs of 
afhip, came in great diftrefs to Burnet, and afked bim fora 
few fillings to purchafe a little oatmeal for his wife and chil- 
dren, who were near ftarving. . 
The amiable young minifter, looking at the poor man with 
tears in his eyes, afked him how much it would take to make 
his circumftances as good as they were before he failed; the 
or man told him; and Burnet, calling to his fervant, (aman 
that lived with him 50 years afterwards,) told him to bring the 
money and give it to the perfon. The fervant: obeyed his 
mafter’s orders; but, coming into the room, told him that 
there were not above two or three fhillings left in the houfe. 
Never mind, fays Burnet, we can foon get more; you little 
confider what a pleafant thing it is to make @ poor man happy! 





The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market, 
Mark-Lane. 


Nov. 29. Dec..2.. 6th gth 13th 16th zoth 

-5. Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Seo Se $e Se ‘Se $e 

Wheat, Red | 48a55 | 48255] 48a55 | 45a55 [45455 | 45455 |.48as¢ 
Ditto White | 48a5 5 | 48a55 | 48a55 | 45855 | 45855 | 45855 | 48454 
Rye, ——= |'26a27 | 26427 { 26a27 | 27a28 | 27228 } 27a28 | 27a28 
Barley, —. | 24a29 | 24829 | 34a29 | 25431 | 25431 | 25031 | 24a30 
Oats, — }15aig | 15a19 | 1saitg | 13821 | 13a21 | 13a21 | 16az0 
Dec, 23. Red and White Wheat; 48a54s. Rye, 27a28s. Barley, 

, 248303. Oats, 16220s. = Bind 





. %,* Any perfons,: who take in the Monthly Ledger, may 
alfobe regularly fupplied, at the fame time, withthe Reviews, 
and any other periodical work, by fending their orders to thé E- 
veda 5 Monthly Ledger, at Number 33, ‘Tooley-ftreet, 
iouthwark, ‘ — 


An 
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An a Piece in Poetry, figned E. H. is imperfeatly ¢. 
pied: The Editor would be obliged to E. H. for a more cor. 
rect one, two lines of it having been cut out. 


Fuvenis’s piece, it is apprehended, would not be acceptable 
to the readers of the Monthly Ledger; his correfpondence, 
‘however, on other fubjects, will be acceptable. 


Alexis and the Extracts from R. Baxter are received, 


Anglicanus may depend that the LepGers fhall in future be 
fent as early as poffible in the beginning of every month 5 and 
and his orders will be kindly received. The Editor has de- 
clined giving any reafons for not publifhing fome of the favours 
of his hoy purely to avoid offence. 





The Letter from an ingenious female correfpondent, figned 
L, was kindly accepted, and the Editor hopes to improve by 
the pertinent obfervations contained in it. If the author 
fhould favour him with any pieces for publication in future, 
fhe may be affured of his candour, and fhall have no juft oc- 
cafion to deem him hypercritical or cenforious ; neither dhall the 
be mortified by any negleé, but meet with the encouragement due 
to her merit: -he. hopes therefore his paft errors will be ex- 
‘cufed. 


The Letter figned, 4 moderate Diffenter, would be deemed 
‘immederately partial to the fociety of which he is a: member, 
‘Men of different fpeculative opinions may be equally good 
men, and Chriftian unity may fubfift where there is a diverfity 
of fentiments. 


- The longer I live, the more I admire and with to promote 
in myfelf, and among mankind in general, the amiable tem- 
per of mind which the Chriftian religion infpires. Were that 
mutually: cherifhed by its profeffed votaries, many controver- 
fies, which are but little more than mere verbal criticifms, 
would fubfide, and the pride of difputation be fuppreffed by 
mecknefs, gentlenefs, brotherly kindnefs,.and CHARITY. 


POETRY. 
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P O E 


Jo the Editor of the Montuty Lencer- 


HILE fo many elevated geniufes 

and men of learning are continu- 

ally contributing to the fupport of your 

utful and entertaining mifcellany, by 

fending various original pieces to be infert- 

ed therein, may a youth thus prefume to 

jntfoduce himfelf to the public, through 
its channel ? 

For the prefent, I hall only beg leave 
to defire the infertion of the following de= 
feription of Calypfo’s Grotto, extraéted 
from a poetical tranflation of the firft book 
of the much-admired Adventures of Tele- 
machus. 


N ample profpeét view"d, its beauties 
rife, 
The faney ravith, and the fight furprize, 
Plac’d on the fummit of a hill it flands, 
Whole tow’ring top commands exub’tant 
lands : 
Nature, whofe pow’r, all bounteous and 
benign, 
Forms with a {kill confummately divine, 
Wide o’er the {pot the prodigal has play’d, 
Vnmix’d with art, and fcoraful of her aid ; 
Nor gold, nor gems, nor columns cut in 
ftone, 
Nor ftatues, there (unvalued as unknown) 
Poffefs’d a place, but, tap’ftried with a 


vine, 

The fhining grot difplay’d arich defign, 

Wond’rous to view! Here, murm’ring 
fountains flow’d 

Through fragrant fields, that beautifully 
glow’d 

With bluthing crimfon and cerulean dlue, 

Tints of foft green, and fhades of Tyrian 
hire; 

With cKearful mixture of a thoufand 
flow’ rs, 


‘That, glit’ring bright, beneath conge- 


nial fhow’rs, 
Receiv'd the fun, whilft, cloath’d in con- 
ftant pride, 


With fweer viciffitude, they liv’d and dy’d. 


Crowning the meads, there, beaut’ous 
woods were feen, 
Of {preading foliage and perpetual grcen ; 
Lodg’d in whofe fhade, to ev'ry echo 
round, 
Melodious birds difplay’d a tuneful found ; 
From ev’ry bough, refplendent to behold! 
In cluft*ting heaps, hung fruit of bar- 
nith’d gold ; ; 
Vor, I, 


T RY. 


Such fruft as in Hefperia’s garden grew, 
= Hercules their guard, the dragon 
ew: 
In coves above, the pliant branches join’d, 
And, fedrning from below th’uprootiag 
wind, 
Form’d a thick fhade, impervious to the 


ray 
Shot from fierce Scorpio, at the noon of 
day, 
Seen from the grotto, where the ra« 
vifh'd eye 
Commands th’extenfive fcene of éarth and 


fky, 
Nor bourids her profpect, till the min- 
gling air, 
On ocean verging, draws a curtain there, 
In whifpers huh’d, the waves now foftly 
flow, . 
As mirrors polifi'd, and as @rtents flow 3 
And now, in billows huge, indignant 
roar, "- : 

And froth the rocks, and lafh the found. 
ing fhore, | 

Turn’d from thefe objects, the contract- 
ed eye, 

Fix’d on the ftreams that flow meand’ring 
by, 
Wines as they wind, purfues them as they 

‘glide, 
Fatt*ning the foil, and views the peaceful 
tide 
Roll its fofe waters through the wood!and 
-  fcene, : 
Shine through the trees, or glitter on the 


green. 
RURALIUS. 


To the Editor of the MontHLy LepGer, 


HE following is fo defcriptive of the 

R infincere lover, and the anfwer 
breathes fo naturaliy the femalerefent- 
meat, that I could not refrain foliciting a 
place forthem in your agreeable repofi:orye 
PHILO-VERITAS, 


Promis’d Sylvia to be true, 

“And, out of zeal, -avow'd.it too; 
And, that the might believe me mor, 
I gave in writing what 1 {wore, 
Wroté on a leaf; — the wind it blew, 
Away welt leaf and promife too. 
Since, neither oaths nor vows can biad 5 
No longer pheas’d, no longer Rind, 

m 
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The ANSWER, 
AMON’s deceiv’d, who. thinks to 


give 

Pain to a nymph that fcorns to grieve. 
Your flatt’ring vows I always thought 
Light as the leaf on which you wrote. 
Since oaths can‘t bind my roving fwain, 
Parting thall never give me pain, 


The Cottage of Content. 


S I was wand’ring o’er the green, 
Not knowing where I went, 
Ifaw, by chance, a pleafant f{cene, 
The cottage of content. 


With hafty fteps, I nearerdrew, 
Towards the humble cot, 
To take a more attentive view 

Of that delightful fpot. 


Clofe to the door, in fportive play, 
Ten children frifk’d about, 
Th’eleventh in the cradle lay, 
All vigorous and ftout. 


The hearty parents were employ’d 
Juft like th’induftrious ant, 

In {miling fummer to provide 
Againft cold winter's want, 


When Sol the eaftern fky illumes 
And makes all n-ture gay, 

The father then his work refumes, 
And ends it with the day, 


Happy, thriceharpy, are the poor, 
With neceffaries bl: ft! 

In confcious innocence fecure, 
They take their balmy reft. 


Not fothe rich, whofe heap’d-up wealth 
Corrodes and fpoils their Neep : 

" For gold they lofe their time and health, 
Which long they cannot keep. 


Kind heav’n! grant that I may live, 
And may each day be fpent, 
In fuch a manner as to give 
Thee praife and me content. 
IGNOTUS. 


The Snail and Flower. 


HE gay parterre, array’d in vernal 
price, 
Each day, produc’d its radiant tribes to 
view, 


POE T.:-R Y. 


Whofe glowing colours with the raindow - 


vied ; 
Some boait their fragrance, fome theiy 
varied hue. 


An humble flow’ret rear'd ite arths 
head, 
Its lowly rank unenvy’d to mantain 
Nor gaudy dyes nor lofty ftem difplay’d 
But thar'd the fweets of fpring’s impar- 
tial reign. 


Itchanc’d, one haplefs morn, a wand’r; 

{nail ’ ad 

Cropt its fair leaves and fpoil’d ity 
growing bloom ; 


. Silent, it mourn’e its origin fo frail, 


Nor vainly murmur’d at the fudden 
doom, 


But o- difguft poffefs’d the neighb’ring 

air 5 
Swift, through their tribes, the whif- 

per'd flanders fly ; 

Too nice their honour fuch affronts te 
bear ; 

And each condemn’d: the drooping flow’r 
to die. 


The glowing rofe imputes her bluhing - 


hue 
To this difhonour of the flow’ry race; 
And the fair lily thought the paler grew 
At each recital of the dire difgrace, 


The mod: ft fuff *rer patiently fuftain’d 
The nimble ceniures of the happier 
throng ; 
At length, a momentary paufe the gain’d, 
And thus effay’d to palliate the wrong, 


« Ye beaut’ous daughters of the tranfient 
fp: ing, 
Belov’d companions of my profp’rous 
hour, 
No empty boafts, no sath complaints, I 
bring, 


But claim your pity to an injur’d flow’r, | 


While, freth and fair, my yet unfullied 
leaves 
Unfolded to the gold-ey’d regent’ view, 
No envious pride my peaceful, bofom 
heaves, 
Nor. vain prefumption nor repining 
knew. 


And, though my verdant bloom begins to 
fade, 
Ere wint’ry blaits our fcatt’ring ranks 
have biown, 


Not 
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Not my own fault, but reptile fpite, dif- 
play’d 
The fad mifchance, which might have 
prov'd your own, 


What if no malice had my fame confum’d, 
And ftill a fifter could your favour gain, 
My brighteft fortune would have been 
t’have bloom’d 
In the warm bofum of fome country 
iwain, 


But now I look to more delightful days, 
When fpring, returning, fhall my 
wrongs repair, 
New fragrance, anda thoufand charms, 
fhall raite, 
To flour:th through that long-enduring 


year.” 


dn acropical Rebus. 


Grecian prince, for his great age 
renown’d ; 
An infttument which yields a folemn 
found ; 


_A Thracian king, who, on the Trajan 


lain 
Was) by by the hand of Diomedes: flain $ 
ANorman prince, who, with his valiant 
crsw, 
Did, by vitorious arms, this ifle fubdue ; 
A Cretan king, who flew his only boy 
At his return from the fam*d fiege of 
Troy; 
The ifland where Cytherea was ador’d ; 
The bard who didthe Trojan wars record? : 
Th'initals of thefe names, if right you 
gue's, 
A fam’d commercial city will exprefs. 
ANGLICANUS, 


Elegy on the Death of anamiable youngLady, 


HE is no more!” the fad attend- 
ants. ery 3 

The piercing founds ftill echo in mine 
ear, 

While ftreaming forrows flow from ev’ry 
eye, 

Mine, mine, alone, denies the eafing 
tear, 


Yet, though the eafing tear the eye denies, 
And grief, like mine, can find no paf- 
fage there, 
Yet re full heart thall heave in plaintive 
ighs, 
And pour its fofteft numbers o’er the fair. 


Yes, the was fair; but what avail’d her 
form ? 

It falls to duft, the common heap to 
raife, 

As though-it boafted no fuperior charm, - 

As though it forc’d not envy’s felf to 
praife, 


Yes, the was fair; but “twas her mind 
that fhone 
As much fuperior to its lovely thell, 


‘As that, the matchlefs work of beauty’s 


own, ; 
With care was form’d, all others to 
excel, 


Had death noother victim for his dart 
Bur thee, adorn’d in all thy youthful 
bloom ? 
And muft he point it at thy virgin heart, 
And thou be hurried to the filent tomb? 


Alas! no longer hall I fee thee ftand 
Where awful folitude and filence reign’ J, 
When Thompfon’s page adorn’d thy love- 
and, 
And pity fill’d thine eye when Wheng 
complain’d. ‘ 
On you, ye bards, fhe oft would drop the 
tear, 
The tear that virtue and the. mufe re- 
quit’d ; ; 
She lov’d the mufe, and was to virtue 


dear, 
Fav'rite of both, by both was fhe in- 
fpir’d, 


*Tis done: Eliza mounts her native 
fhies, 
To join her kindred of the heav’nly 
throng 5 
ae hag oft would raife her ardent 


ap hither the oft would rear the gies 
fong. 


Look down, Eliza, from the climes on 
high 
And fee a well-known youth of thee 
bereft 
Say, if thy thought c’er turns below the 
fky 
w hy thou wert taken, and why he was 
left : 


Why left to linger on, ingrief and pain, 
A captive fad, and ftruggling to be fiee, 
He drags the load of lite, a weary chain, 
And lifts his eyes in vain to "fcape to 
thee, 


Mm 2 Thovgk 
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Though young his years, yet, till his la- 
teft breath, 
The faithful mem’ry thal] preferve thy 
name, 
Nor quit the theme when in the arms of 
death, 
But bear to thee the unextinguifh’d 
flame. 


On the Burial of a lovely Infast, Novem- 
‘ ber. 18, 1774. 


Eneath this hillock’s narrow bound, 
-A lovely infant lies, 

Till the Jaft trump fhall fhake the ground, 
And soli away the fies, 


Some pitying angel view'd the fair, 
In innocence array’d, 

And {natch’d her from each future f{nare 
The world and guilt had laid. 


From all the checquer’d ills below 
Anna fecure hall fleep ; 

Her little heart no pang fhall know, 
Her eyes no more thal] weep. 


When thovfands, rifing from the dead, 
Shall tremble as they rife, 

This fmiling faint, without diftruft, 
Shall upwards lift her eyes. 


Let forrow, for her early doom, 
No more in filence figh ; 
But hope, that points beyond the tomb, 
Bid ev’ry teay be cry. 
J. H. 


BRENT, a Poem, By Mr. William 
Draper. 


overlooks, 


TI ove are you, whom Quantock * 
left with keen air, dry paths, and cryftal 


brooks ; 


While wretched we the baneful influence 


mourn 

Of old Aquarius and his weeping urn, 
Eterna] mifts their dropping courfe diftil, 
And driziy vapours all the country fill ; 


The a Jand’s a bog, the fields are 


Cas, ’ 
And too much moifture is the grand difeafe. 
Here ev'ry eye with brackith rheum o’er- 


flows, 
And a freth drop ftill hangs at ev’ry nofe, 


* Quantech, a noted bill in Somerfetprire, 
that cormands a fine profpeél. 





PO -E FT R -Y. 





Here the winds rule with oncontefted right, 
The wanton gales, at pleafure, take their 
flight : 
No fhelt’ring hedge, no tree, or fpreading 
bough, 
Odftrué their courfe, but unconfin’d they 
blow ; 
With dewy wings they {weep the wat'ry | 
meads, : | 
And proudly trample o’er the bending 
reeds. 
Weare to north or fouthern blafts expos'd, 
Stil] drown’d by one or by the otherfroz’g, 
Though Venice boaft, Brent is as fam'g 
a feat ; 
For here we live in feas, and fail in ev'y 
ftrect, ; 
And ’tis in vain to with for funny days; 
For, though the god of light condenfe his 
rays 
And try his pow’r, we muf in water lie, 
The marth will ftill be fuch, and Brent 
not dry. 
Sure this is nature’s goal, for rogues de. 
fign’d: 
Whoever lives in Brent, muft live confin'd, 
Moated around, the water is our fence, 
None come to us, nor none can go from - 
hence. 
But, should fome milder day invite 
abroad, 
To walk, or rather wade, through mire 
and mud, 
Some envious rbine { will quickly 
thwart the yoad, . 
And thena {mall thin twig is all our hopes, 
We pafs not bridges, but we dance on 
ropes. 
All dogs here take the water, and we find | 
No creature but of an amphibious kind, | 
Rabbits with ducks, and geefe here il 
with hens ; | 
Andall, for food, muft paddle in the fens; 
Nay, when provifions fail, the hungy 





moufe 

Will fear no pool, to reach a neighb’ring 
houfe, 

The good old dam clucks boldly through 
the ftream, 

And chicken, newly hatch’d, effayt 
fwim. 

Not only rain from bount’ous heav'n d+ 
{cends, 

But th’ocean, with an after-fiood, be 
friends. 

Few joyous birds here ftretch their tunel) 
throats, 

And pierce the yielding air with thrilling 
notes; 


t So ebey call their ew'de diteher im 
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aut the hoarfe fea-pies, with an odious cry, 


"Sim o’erthe marfh, and tell the Rorms 


are nigh. Be 5 ; 
The black night-raven and the whopping 
1 


ow! 

Difturb our reft and fcare the guilty foul. 

The beafts are of no better kind, that fill 

The breaks and caverns of the neighb’ring 
hill: 

They're cither delving moles, or prowling 
brocks, ; 

The lurking ferpent, er the crafty fox, 

Serpents innum’rous o’er the mountain 
roam 5 

Man’s greateft foe thought this his fafeft 
home, 

Nor could expeét a hated place to find, 

More likely to be void of human kind : 

Aad yet, if duft be dgom’d the ferpent’s 
meat, 

*Tis wond’rous ftrange, if here they ever 
eat, 

Agues and coughs with us as conftant 
reign 

As th’itch in Scotland, or the flux in 
Spain. 


. The natives ftrangely coarfe, and an un- 


gainly brood, 

Their {peech uncouth, as are their man- 
ners rude : 

When they weuld feem to fpeak, the 
mortals roar 

As loud as waves contending with the 
fhore ; 

Their widen’d mouths into a circle grow, 

For all their vowels are but A and O. 

The beafts have the fame language ; and 
the cow, 

After her owner’s voice, is taught to low; 

The lamb to baa, as does her keeper, tries ; 

‘And puppies learn to howl from children’s 
cries. 


Of four ptime ¢lements, all things 


below, 

By various’ mixtures, were ¢ompos’¢ ; 
but now, 

At leaft, with us, they are redut’d to 
two. 

The daily wantof fireour chimneys moprn; 

Cow-dung and turf may fmoke, but ne- 
ver burn. 

Water and earth are th> moft that Brent 
can boaft 5 

The air, ia mifts and dewy fteamg, is loft: 

We live in fogs; and, in this maory Gok, 

When we are thought to breath, we ra- 
ther drink, ‘ 


On the Emotions of the Heart, 


E-vifionary fcenes, delufive joyp, 
Gay hopes, fantaftic fears, 


* Tumultuops pleafures, unavailing cares, 


Ah! wbete is now your warming influence 
fhed ? 

Ah! — are thofe anxious mioments 

ed? ‘ 

And tell me, reafon, fay, ah! what ayails 

Youth’s brighteft profpeéts, age’s uncer- 
tain hopes, 

Since fancy ftill her gayeft views extends 

Beyond our deftin’d hours, and with our 
beingsends, 


Thus, through fome verdant mead, 

The filent waters creep, 
Till boifterous gales arife, 
' And o’er their furface fweep ; 
Then {well its rifing waves, 

By various winds compreft, 
And, as the ftorm retires, 

Retugn again to reft, 

ANNE, 





Several perfons who do not take in the Monthly Ledger, being defirous of having 
the account of S. Forbergill, ‘with the Reflections on the Weighty Sentences which 


haf of the editor, price 3d, 


Any letters addreffed to the Speculator, if approved, fhall be inferted, 


~ he uttered a jittle befare he died; thofe two pieces have been reprumted, end may b= 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 


From December 12, to December 17, 1774. 


By the Standard Wincuester Buel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat 


London, 


Middlefex, 
Surry, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wilthhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 





COUNT 
Efi-x, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, | 
Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, 
Lancahhire, 
Chefhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerfet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorfet, 
Hamphhire, 
Suffex; , 
Kent, 
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Diary of the Weather. 
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" From November 7, to November 12, 1774.” | 
WAL E S. 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
8. Bae Ss TE BANE 
North Wales, | 5 o|2 oie 811 4|3-0- 
South Wales, 71046 813 s|1 9]3°0 
Pat of SCOTLAND. 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans Big. | 
5413 6) 291 22/13 o | 2°55 
Publifthed by Authority of Parliament. Witz. Cooks. 














AMereorotocicaL DIARY of the We Aa 45. Rs 
For November, 1774. ar 
Therm. 
Wind. Bar. } lo. | hi. Weather, 
little 2910 54 159 Almoft conftant rain. 

NS, laalclooy erils6 \Diteo.” 

ere ery 1ttle Tc = ° 
IESE. little mes Hog 53 Ditto. 
~ 5IN.E. little|lz9 °153 |53¢|Ditto. 
5 frefhiizg7.|51 |52 — conftant rain. 
.N.E.  littleliz9 %|464148 Ditto, evening frofty. -. 
N.E. freth}}29 i'.|433|44 |Much rain in the afternoon, 
little 29H 423|47 |Brilliant day and frofty night 
1N.E. frefhl|29 ;'o142 |423|Forenoon frofty, often in. andrain, 
“aN. frefhlj29;°s140 |41 |Cloudy and fome rain. 
I3)N.E, frethi| 30;'o]40 |413|Severe froft. 
4S.W. _—ftrong 2970 40 |46 |Cloudy. 
' . 29710)44 48 Ditto, 
165. W., freth}2977.\463/48 |Fair. tt 
1 frefhilz9,7.}464|/50 \Forenoon fair, afternoon rain. 
18S. W, frefhljz935|48 |51 |Cloudy, and frofty night. 


195.W. Frethi]29:°|43 |433|Cloudy and fnow. 
20\W.N.W. frethiiz97.|40 [41 |Ditto. ti} 


2iIN.W, freth]z9,9,|40 |40;/Foggy. 
4uN.W. little bok 39 |+2 Mack fnow. 
23/W.N.W. littlelizgi%|41 143 |Cloudy. 
24IN.E. —ftrongiiz9 4139 |40 |Rain and fnow. 
. frethi}z9 5.139 }|403|Snow. _ ; 
N.E. freth}30 3g |40 |Slight fnow. 
27IN.E. little 291%. 37 |38 \Morn. fome fn. aft. clesr and frofty. 
-&S.E.  frethli2g %}372'393|Frofty. 
violent}z9 ,°.|39 (40 |Snow and thaw. 
3015. W, frethiiz9;* |39 |41 er and frofty. 
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Remarks on Hume's Natural Hiftory of Religion, in a Letter te 
+ Acafto. 


SAT down with a full expectation of being 

highly entertained with the perufal of the pam- 

9 phiet which you recommended to me in your 

Dad Jetter; for the character of its author, and the 

plan he propofes to purfuc, gave mé great hopes 

Oe S © of finding fome new light flung upon the obfcure 

parts of antiquity ; but you may judge of the fatisfaction it af- 
forded me in this refpedct by the following abftract. 

- Tt appeats to me, (fays Mr. Hume,) that if we. confider 

the improvement of human fociety, from rude beginnings to a 

greater ftate of perfetion, polytheifin or idolatry was,’ and ne- 

feflarily muft have been, the firft and moft ancient (religion 

of mankind. ‘This opinion. I fhail endeavout to costfirm by 


: pbs 


oe 
3 as 


{= 


wine the following arguments. li 4 
fi It is a matter of fact unconteftable, that abouf 1700 years 
6 = =ago.all mankind were idolaters. Behold then the .clear tef- 


timony of hiitory. The farther we.mount up :into anti- 
ue mote we.do find mankind omg tS pe idola- 

+ No marks, no fymptoms, of ahy more perfedét~‘religions 
Vol NA “The 
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282 Remarks on Mr. Hume's Natural Hiflory of Religion. 


The moft ancient records of human race ftill prefent us with 
polytheifm, as the popular and eftablifhed fyf%em. As far ay 
writing or hiftory reaches, mankind in ancient times-a 
univerfally to have been polytheifts... Shall we affert, thag'in 
more:ancient times, before the knowledge of letters, or the 
difcovery of any art or fcience, men entertained the principles 
of pure theifm? That is, while they were ignorant and bar. 
barous they difcovered «ruth ; but fell into error as foon as the 
acquired learning and politenefs. But in this affertion you not 
only contradi& all appearance of probability, but alfo our 
prefent experience concerning the principles and opinions of 
barbarous nations. The favage tribes of America, Africa, and 
Afia, are.all idolaters.” 

The meaning of this argument is, that, as far as hiftory 
reaches, the popular religion of moft countries is found to have 
been polytheifm; and as mankind were altogether ignorant 
and barbarous before the knowledge of letters, or the difcovery 
of any art or fcience, fo unable in fuch a ftate to find out.the 
principles of theifm, therefore polytheifm muft have beén their 
firft and moft ancient religion. 

But the incapacity of a people, unacquainted with the arts 
and fciences, to find out the principles of theifm, fhould be 
demonftrated, before this argument can have any weight or va- 
lidity whatever; otherwife mankind may reafonably be fup- 
pofed to have made this difcovery, long before the arts and 
{ciences were known. For the works of the creation are the 
certain, and have been the perpetual, teftimony of the exiftence 
of a God; and reafon is the medium with which the human 
creature, from the very firft period of its being, hath been fur- 
nifhed to difcover it: it always faw tke fun enlivening every 
part of the creation, the earth bringing forth provifion for its 
ufe, the feafons returning in the utmoft regularity and order; it 
‘ muft always have obferved itfelf to be furrounded by an innus 
merable fpecies of creatures, and could not help perceiving:its 
own inability to form or give life to the meanett infe&: and 
from that reficction muft have been immediately led ta conclude, 
that this beauteous fcene of things muft certainly have been 
created by a being infinitely fuperior in wifdom and power to 
man. But the mind did not want the irradiation of the:arts, 
to enable it to difcover this truth ; for neither the utmoft per 
fe&tion in architecture, fculpture, painting, or ftatuary, would 
lead: if tq -fuch contemplations as thefe. In fucceeding ages. 
indeed, when mankind were acquainted with the fciences 
they might have acquired more refined proofs of a deity a, 
the beautiful fymmetry of parts, which is confpicuous in ‘the 
human frame, is an infallible convictian ta the anatomift Ls 

: : 6 
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' Rentarkson Mr. Hume's Natural Hiftory of Religions; 283, 


the wifdom of its author; the laws of gravity in.the heavenly 
bodies will afford the aftronomer the moft auguft idea:of. that, 
Being who firft put them into motion. But it will be too pe-. 
remptory to affirm,. that.the illiterate ancient might, not;.from. 
pure intelle& contemplate this fcene of things,, with:the. fame. 
rapture of admiration, with the fame emotions of gratitude. to-, 
wards his Creator, as the cultivated modern. Education, in-, 
deed. may polifh the reflections of mankind, but’ it cannot. 
generate them ; and you mutt neceflarily fuppofe’ the feeds’ of 
knowledge to be planted in the peafant, before they can.be.ex- 
panded into the arts and {fciences in the philofopher..,.So,man- 
kind-were as able to difcover the exiftence, of a Gad.in the,res 
moteft. ages of antiquity as at prefent; and confequently, it, 
neither contradicts any appearance of probability to affert, that, 
notwithftanding as far as hiftory reaches mankind in ancient, 
times appear to have been polytheifts, yet. in more ancient, 
times, before the knowledge of letters; or the.difcovery.of,any, 
art or {cience, men entertained the principles of theifm. ‘That 
is, while they were ignorant of thefe accomplifhments, , they: 
difcovered truth, but were afterwards. compelled: :to embrace 
_ idolatry for political purpofes. Neither, doth fuch an afler-, 
tion contradict our experience of barbarous nations, who are. 
not. all idolaters: the natives of New-England believe in a fu-. 
preme Power, that created all things, whom they call Kichtany, 
and thofe of Canada believe in the exiftence of aGod... .. , 
The Peruvians cailed the firft Caufe of all things Pachaca~ 
mac; by which word’ they meant the quickener of the: uni- 
verfe, or the great.foul of the world. ‘T’his name was fo very 
facred. and venerable amongft them, that they never mention- 
td it but upon extreme neceffity ; and then not without allthe 
figns of devotion imaginable, as bowing the body and head, 
lifting up the eyes to heaven, and fpreading out theirhands, 
The idolatrous Indians of. Afta. acknowledge only one in- 
finite God, almighty, and only wife, the creator of heaven an 
earth, whom they cail Permeflar, and reprefent by an oval 
figure, as the moft perfedt. . sak EN 
The Africans of Neyroland likewife worfhip Guihimo, 1, ¢ 
the Lord of heaven. ‘a : = 
. But to contitm this opinion: Mr: Hume proceeds,totell us, 
that. “+a barbarous neceffitous animal, (fuch as man is on:th¢ 
very. firft origin of fociety,) prefied by fuch numerous wants 
and paitions, has no leifure to admire’ the regular. faceof nas 
ture, or make enquiries concerning the. caufe of objetts,.to 
which from his infancy he has been. gradually accuftomed.—+ 
Imagine not that he will fo, much as fart the queftion, whence 
the whole fyftem, or united fabric, of the: univeric, arofe.” 
. Nn2 | This 
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This is a notable obfervation indeed, and otiegeeety provél 
that, as long as. man continued to be a batbarous, neceffitous; 
‘animal, he was moft certainly a barbarous, and rieceffitous 
animal; ‘but it by no means follows from’ thence that he wag 
2 polytheift. ‘A creature ftarving with hunger would be anxious 
only of conquering its immediate wants, and not yet curious 
of enquiring into the order of the univerfe, or what relation it 
might have to a fuperior being ; and fo, in fuch a ftate as this, 
would be of no religion whatever. Therefore the fociety mt 
neceflarily be fuppofed to have been amply fupplied with the 
conveniences of life, and that different ftations were allotted 
to its feveral members, before curiofity excited any of them, 
whofe employments might engage them the ‘in theif 
worldly affairs, to enquire from whence they fprang ; and maij 
muft have been a civilized, contémplative, and refleéting 
creature, before he could have been a religious one; muft be 
fuppofed to have argued and reafoned upon his own nature; 
to have been fenfible of his dependence on a fuperior power, 
before he could think of applying to that power for relief. 

The queftion is, whether the human creature, after havin 
exercifed its intelle&tual faculties, and confidered the different 
parts of nature, after having furveyed the ftupendous furnituté 
of the heavens, and admired the exquifite order and harmony 
of this beauteous fcene, would fuppofe it to be the effect ‘af 
infinite power, perfect wifdom, and goodnefs, and fo be ledto 
adore its {upreme Creator ; or whether (as Mr. H. afferts) it 
imagined ‘each element to be fubjeéted to its invifible power 
and agent ; the province of each God to be feparated from that 
of another ; and that its firft idea of religion arofe from the in- 
ceffant hopes and fears which a€tuate the human mind; fo in- 
voked Juno at marriages, Lucina at births.” | 

In fhort, the queftion is, whether the primary religion of'2 
rational creature was the offspring of its reafon, or the mon- 
fter of its fears, This latter opinion Mr. H. has borrowed 
from the poct’s obfervation, that primus in orbe deos fecit timer: 
an aflertion which deferves rather to be ridiculed, than tobe 
ferioufly confuted. 

To proceed. The author obferves, ‘ it muft neceffarily be 
allowed, that, in order to carry men’s attention beyond the 
vifible coarfe. of things, or lead them into an inference com 
cerning invifible intelligent power, they muft be actuated by 
fome paffion, which prompts their thought and reflection, 
fome motive which urges their firft enquiry. But what pat 
fion fhall we have recourfe to for explaining an effect of fuck 
mighty confequence? not fpeculative curiofity, or the piife 
love of truth. ‘That motive is too refined for fuch ged =e 
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yenfions, and would lead them into enquiries concerning the — 
fame of nature, a fubjeét too large and comprehenfive for 
their narrow Capacities. No paffions therefore can be fuppofed 
fo work upon fuch barbarians but the ordinary affairs of hu- . 
man life: the anxious concern for happinefs, :the thirft of rea. 
venge, the appetite for food, and other neceffaries.”= = =: 
Such is Mr. H’s opinion of our ancient anceftors. ‘He thinks 
that they were fenfelefs of every emotion, but fear; revenge,'and 
hunger ; qualities indeed more juftly applicable: to the beafts : 
of the foreft than to rational creatures. Butit may be‘atked,- 
why was {peculative curiofity, or the pure love of truth, too 
reined for their apprehenfions? Doth he imagine, that na 
wre did nat beftow her talents in fo liberal a manner among: 
her ancient fons as amongft us? Doth he fuppofe,- that no in+ 
quifitive genius, no philofophic mind, ever prevailed among 
them, but that reafon and reflection are only of ‘modern: 
wth? Why might not a Bacon, Locke, or Newto#, have. 
exifted in the remoteft ages, fince human nature hath always 


been the fame from its firft creation ? 9 
But withal, we may demand what right he has to give them 
the appellations of ignorant barbarians, of having grofs appre- 
henfions, and narrow capacities? for a deficiertcy of records: 
muft always deprive an impartial enquirer-of that full convic« 


tion, by which alone he can be authorized to pronounces 
with any decifion upon the ftate and:condition of the ancient 
world. “The very invention of letters did not precede the 
Chriftian era perhaps above two thoufand years, being found 
out by one Thoth, in the reign of Fham,-and the Greeks 
wrote nothing in profé before the conquett of Afia by Cyrus 
the Perfian ; and conféquently as mankind exifted many ages 
before the ufe of letters, they had no. means whatever’ (if'we 
except hieroglyphics, which were not to ‘be-depended upon, a3 
beitig capable of various interpretations) of conveying any‘ ac- 
count of their lives to pofterity ; fo one generation’ pafled:away 
and was but faintly remembered, or entirely forgotten, by-its 
fueceeding one, and fome: edifice-or'column, perhaps was tle 
only evidence that mankind then had ‘of ‘the very exiftence 
of their anceftors, If a few centuries would thus: obliterate 
the memory of people, and’ nations, ‘before the ufe‘of letters, 
muft not we call it prefumption in this-authors ‘thus dogmati- 
tally 10 deelare that‘ they were altogether rude, ignorant, and 
ory in their manners, and’ that: idolatry was. thei¢ .firft 
igion? - sabre 3 : 

So, whether theifm or polytheifm ‘was the primary religion 
of mankind can be determined upon no:other authority, than 
revelation ; and if: that is excluded: by ‘this author, — the 
folution 
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folution of this queftion can be only founded on -.conjedinig, 
and that fide of it which is fupported by the greateft degree of 
probability has a right to our affent, — — ee 

Upon this principle alone muft we argue; and let us confides 
the ftate of mankind in the remoteft ages, upon, the teftimony, 
of the moft ancient. monuments and records, and endeavour 
from thence to form a reafonable idea of their manners and te. 
li ion. : ‘ifs 

eThe pyramids of Egypt were built befote the ufe of Jetters, 
and have ftill furvived the ftorms and mouldering hand of time, 
to convince us that its. builders compounded the mechanical 
powers ina manner unknown to us at prefent; and their fity. 
ation likewife proves that they were acquainted with aftronomy, 
Architecture, fculpture, fhip-building, and embroidery, were 
brought to great perfection in Homer’s time.. Xenophen 
fpeaks of great mafters in ftatuary and painting: and we find 
in Plutarch a remarkable proof of the excellent adminiftration 
of juftice among the ancient Egyptians. If we confider with 
al the defcriptions which authors have given us of the magni- 
ficent city of Thebes, Babylon, and Memphis ; of the temple 
of Diana at Ephefus, of the amazing works of the labyrinth, 
of the lake Morris, or of the famous ftatue of Memnon; can 
we help being aftonifhed at the progrefs which the ancients had 
made in the mechanical arts? Is it then reafonable to fuppofe, 
with Mr. H.. that thefe people were rude and ignorant, and 
that fpeculative curiofity was too refined for their grofs eppree 
henfions? Is it to be imagined that thefe ancient philofophers, 
artifts, and law-givers, were not curious to enquire from 
whence they fprang, and what being it is who endued them 
with that excellent faculty, by. which they were enabled.to 
meafure time, to calculate the motions of the heavenly. bodies; 
to plan the city and the pyramid ; that faculty, which taught 
them how to animate the block into a ftatue, and-to enliven 
the canvas. to a pilure? Can we believe that thefe ingenious 
people, who, by the.greateft firength of mind had invented 
that amazing art of letters, and the noble fcience of mathema- 
tics; who had improved their underftanding to fuch a degree 
of excellence in every refpect; were either unabie to. difcover 
the exiftence of a God by the plain evidence of his works, of 
could refrain from enquiring what power it was, which confti- 
tuted fuch beautiful order.through the whole creation? Or 
fhall aes, think, with Mr..H.. that they.looked upon this {cens 
of things with the fame indifference and ftupidity -as -the irra- 
tional brute ? No,-we.-cannot, after fuch indifputable evi- 
dence of the ingenuity and wifdom of the remoteft ages, bes 
lieve otherwife than that they difcovered and adored the 
divine | 
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divine Being ; for thefe teftimonics aré matters of fact, which 
go prejudice can elude, and as.indifputably demonftrate the 
- gbility of man as the works of the creation demonftrate the 
ower and wifdom of God. Permit methen to indulge myfelf* - 
ina conjecture, that my ancient anceftors often turned their 
eyes to the blue vault of heaven, and chanted to their Creator 
like Adam in his morning orifon, (for ‘they undoubtedly: ob-. 
ferved, reflected, and admired, ) 


Thefe are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this univerfal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair ; thyfelf bow wondrous then { 
“Un|pcakable, who fit’? above the heavens 
To us invifibles or dimly fen = 
In thefe thy loweft works ; yet thefe declare 
_ Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 
MAGS ~ “Mil. Par. Loft. 1. v. 153, ac. ° 


We have likewife great reafon to believe that theifm was 
the primary religion: of mankind, as the fenfible part of them 
jn all ages were of this opinion, A H.. 

Orpheus, Homer,’ Thales, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, So= 

' crates, Plato, and Ariftotle, believed in the exiftence of a 
divine Being. ‘The Thebans believed in a felf-exiftent and 
immortal being, whom they called Kneph, and all the Egyp- 
tians in general efteemed God to be the caufe of every creature 
that was generated, and of all the powers in nature; that he is 
fuperior to every thing, and that he is an immaterial, immor- 

tal, felf-exiftent, being, who governs and fuftains every part of 
the creation. The’Ethiopians, the Perfians, and Chinefe, 
profeiled the fame belief.. “Cicero obferves, that there is no 
nation fo favage and barbarous, which doth not believe in the 
being of a God, though i¢ may be ignorant of the manner of 
his exiftence. Dr. Warburton likewife fays, ‘+ It is not only 
pofible that the worfhip of the firft Caufe ‘of all things was © 

' ptior-to any idol worfhip, but in the higheft degree probable ; 
dol'worfhip having none of the appearances of an original 
cuftom, and all the circumftances attending a depraved and 
corrupted inftitution.”*. — 

If we*then impartially confider the evidence of probability 
on either fide of this queftion, we fhall certainly be induced to 
believe that theifm was the primary religion of mankind. 
Nay, if thefe teftimonies: which have been produced in: favour 
of this opinion be excluded, let me even then afk you, Acafto, 
whether it is not more confiftent with reafon, to fuppofe, that 
thewife, ingenious, thinking creature, which, we call man, 
whom the fupreme Being hath fo eminently diftinguifhed _ 

the 
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the reft of the animal creation by reafon arid reflection; by 
lieved and adored his Creator, in the remoteft ages of antiog; 
‘ty, than (according to Mr H’s plan) that he worthipped the 
ridiculous objects of idolatry? So I fhall conclude this epifi 
with the words of Sir Ifaac Newton: * The believing the 
the world was framed by one fupreme God, and is -governed 
by him, and the loving and worthipping him, and honouris, 
our parents, and loving our neighbours as ourfelves, and bein 
merciful even to brute beafts, is the oldeft of all religions.” 


THEOPHILUS, 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The Oeconomy of Nature: by Ifaac F. Biberg, Upfal. Amanita, 
Academ, val. ii. Pontiened from P.2 31. 


§.11. The animal Kingdom. Propagatiins °° 


HE generation of animals holds the firft place among. al 
. all things that raife our admiration, when we cnt 
the works of the Creator; and that appointment particularly, 


by which he has regulated the conception of the fs and its 
ifpofiti 


exclufion, that it fhould be adapted to the on and 
way. of living of each animal, is moft worthy of. our attention,. 
We find no fpecies of animals exempt from the ftings of 
Jove, which is put into them to the end that the Creator's 
mandate may be executed, increafe and multiply ; and that thas 
the egg, in which is contained the rudiment of the fatus, may 
be feecundated ; for without foecundation all eggs are. unfit to 
produce an offspring. Foxes and wolves, ftruck -with thele 
ftings, every where howl in the woods; bulls thew aterrible 
countenance, and very different from ‘that of oxen. Stag 
every year have new horns, which they lofe after rutting 
time. Birds look more beautiful than ordinary, and war 
ble all day long through Jafcivioufnefs. Thus fmall birds 
labour to out-fing one another, and cocks to. out-crow, 
Peacocks fpread forth again their gay and glorious trains 
Fifhes gather together, and exult in the water; and. 
hoppers chirp and pipe as it were amongft the herbs. 
ants gather again into colonies, and repair to their citadel®, 


. * See this fubje& treated with great fpirit in Thomfon’s Spring, 
and in Virgil’s Georgics, fi : 
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pals over many other particulars, which this fubjec affords, 
pci prolixity. 


ae §. 12. 


The foecundated egg requires a certain and proportionate 
degree of heat for the expanfion of the flamina of the embryo, 
That this may be’ obtained, nature operates in different man- 
ners, and therefore we find in different clafles of animals a 
different way of excluding the foetus. 

The females of quadrupeds have an uterus, contrived for 
ealy geftation, temperate and cherifhing warmth, and proper. 
nourifhment of the foetus, as moft of them live upon the earth, 
and are there fed. 

Birds, in order to get fubfiftence, and for other reafons, are 
under a necefizty of fhifting place, and that not upon their feet 
but wings. Geftation therefore would be burthenfome. to 
them. For this reafon they lay eggs covered with a hard 

fell, Thefe they fit upon by a natural inftin&, and: cherith 

till the young one comes forth. 

> The oftrich and caflowary are almoft the only birds eh do’ 

‘not obferve this law; thefe commit their eggs to the fand, 
where the intenfe heat of the fun excludes the foetus. 

“Fifhes inhabit cold waters, and moft of themi have ‘cold 
blood ; whence it happens that they have not heat fufficierit: to 
produce the foerus. ‘The ail-wife Creator thercfore has” or- 
dained that moft of them fhould lay their eggs upon thé 
fhore ; where, by means of the folar rayS, the water is warmer, 
and alio fitter for that purpofe; becaufe it is there lefs impree- 
nated with falt, and confequently milder; anc, alfo; becaufe 
water-infects abound more there, which afford:the young fry 
a nourifhment. 

‘ §almons in the like manner, when they are about to lay their 
eggs, are led by inftinét to go up the ftream,, where the water 
isfrefh and more pure. 

' The butterfly-fith is an exception, for that brings forth its 
foetus alive. 

The ‘fihes of the ocean which cannot reach the fhores, by 
teafon of the diftance, are alfo exempt from this law. The 
Author of nature to this kind has given eggs that fwim; fo 
that they -are hatched, amidft the fwimming fucus, called fat 
gazo. Flor. Zeilon. 389. 

The cetaceous fifh have warm tlood, and therefore they 
bring forth their young alive, and fuckle them with their 
teats, 

Many amphibious animals bring forth live foetufes, as the 
viper, and the toad, éc. But the {pecies that. lay ges Tay 
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them in places, where the heat of the fun fupplics the warmth 
of the parent. —-- , 
Thus the reft of the frog kind and the lizard kind lay their 
eggs in warm waters; the common fnake in dunghills, and 
fuch like warm places ; and give them up to nature, as a pro. 
vident.nurfe to take care of them. The crocodile and fea-tor, 
| toifes go on-fhore to lay their eggs under the fand, where the 
heat of the fun hatches them. 
Mokt of the infec kind neither bear young nor hatch egg; 
yet.their tribes are the moft numerous of all living creatures, 
infomuch that if the bulk of their bodies were proportionate, 
to their quantity, they would {carce leave room for any other. 
kinds of animals. Let us fee therefore with what wifdom the 
Creator has managed about the propagation of thefe minute 
creatures. The females by natural inftin® meet with 
the males, and afterwards lay their eggs, but not indjf. 
criminately in every place; for they all know how to choo 
{uch places as may fupply their offspring in its tender age with, 
nourifhment and other things neceffary to fatisfy their natu. 
tal wants; for the mother, foon after fhe has laid her eggs, digs: 


































































































take care of her young. 











{pit infects, gall-infects, tree-bugs, ‘&c. lay their eggs on the 
leaves of plants, and every different tribe choofes its own {pp 
cies of plant *, Nay, there is fcarce any plant which does 
pot afford nourifhment to fome infeét; and {till more, thereis 

arcely any part of a plant which is not preferred by fome.of 
them. Thus one infect feeds upon the flower ; another upon, 
the trunk; another upon the root; and another upon the 
leaves. But we cannot help wondering particularly, whenwe 
fee how the leaves of fome trees and plants, after eggs have 
been Jet into them, grow into galls and form dwellings asit 
were for the young ones, where they may conveniently live 
Thus when the gall-infe&t, called cynips, Fn. 947. has fied 
her eggs in the leaves of an oak, the wound of the leaf fwells, 
and a knob like an apple arifes, which includes and nourithes 
the embryo. 

When the tree-bug, Faun. Suec. 700. has depofited.. it 
eggs in the boughs of the fir-tree, excre{cences arife {haped like 
peas. When another fpecies of the tree-bug, Fn. 695. hag 







































































well, Fl. 12. the leaves contra& in a wonderful manner inté 


ths 


* Vid, Syft. Nat. Edit. 10. Fauna Suecica; and Hofpita Inlecy 
torum Flora Aman. Academ. vol. 3. ’ 























and were fhe to live fhe would not have it in her power to, 


' Butterflies, moths, fome beetles, wevils, bugs, cuckow. . 


depofited its eggs in the moufe-ear chickweed, or the {peed- 
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the fhape of a head. The ,water-fpider, Fn. rrgo. excludes 
its eggs either on the extremities of the juniper, which from 
thence forms a lodging that looks ftke the arrow-headed 
prafs, or on tbe leaves of the poplar, from whence a red globe 
js produced. ‘The tree-loufe, Fn. 1355. Jays its eggs on the 
Ss of black poplar, Fl. 821. which from thence turn intoa 
kind of inflated bag, ‘and fo in other inftances; nor is it upon 
plants only that infects live, and lay their eggs. The gnats, 
Fn. 1216. commit theirs to ftagnating waters. The water-in- 
fect, called monoculus, Fn. 1182. often increafes fo immenfe- 
ly on poo!s, that the red legions of them have the appearance 
of blood. Others lay their eggs in other places, ¢. g. the 
beetle in dunghills. The dermeftes in fkins. The flefh-fly 
in putrified flefh. The cheefe-maggot in the cracks of cheefe; 
from whence the caterpillars iffuing forth oftentimes confume 
the whole cheefe ana deceive many people, who fancy the 
worms are produced from the particles of the cheefe itfelf, by a 
generation cailed sequivocal, which is extremely abfurd. 
Others exclude their eggs upon certain animals, The mill- 
‘beetle, Fn. 618. lays its eggs between the fcales of ‘fhhes. 
The fpecies of gad-fly, Fn. 1024. on the back of cattle. 
‘The fpecies 102<. on the back of the rhen deer. The fpeciés 
1026. in the nofes of fheep. The fpecies 1028. lodges durin 
the winter in the inteftinal tube, cr the throat, of horfes, nor 
can it be driven out till the fummer comes on.’ Nay, infe@s 
‘themfelves are often furrounded with the eggs of other inieéis, 
. infomuch that there is (carcely an animal to be found which does 
‘ pot feed its proper infect, not to fay any more ‘of all the other 
places, where they depofit their eggs. Almoft all the eggs of 
infects, when laid, are ordained to undergo, bya wonderful 
law of nature, various metamorphofes, e. g. the egg of the 
butterfly being laid in the cabbage firft of all’ becomes a cater- 
pillar that feeds upon the plant, crawls, and has fixteen feet. 
This afterwards changes into a nymph, that has no feet, is 
Amooth, and eats nothing; and laftly, this burfts into a but- 
tery, that flies, has variety of colours, is rough, and lives 
ypon honey. What can be moré worthy of admiration,‘ than 
fhat‘one and the fame animal fhould appear on the ftage of 
life under fo many characters, as. if it were thsee diitin® 
animals *, | hah ; j ; 


Ooa “ The 


* ‘Linnzus, Amen. academ. vol. 2. ina treatife on the wonders 
telating td infedts, fays,; ‘As furprifing§as thefe transformations 
may leem, yet much the fame happens when a chicken is hatch- 
ed; the only difference is, the chicken breaks all the three coats 
atonce, the butterfly one after ancther.’’ 
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The laws of generation of worms are ftill very obfcure; i 
-we-find they are fometimes produced by eggs, fometimes 
offsets, juft in the fame manner. as happens to trees. It hy 
‘beery obferved, with the greateft admiration,. that the polyps 
or hydra, S. N. 221. lets down fhoots and live branches, 
-which it is multiplied. Nay, more, if it be cut into many 
‘parts, each fegment, put into the water, grows into a pérfed 


animal; fo that the parts which were torn off are reftored fron 
-one icrap. OE een Me 


§. 
The multiplication of animals is not tied down to the fam 
rules jn all; for fome have aremarkable power of propagating, 
others are confined within narrqwer . limits in this refpe 
_ Yet, in general, we find that nature. obferves this order, that 
the leaft animals, and thofe which. are ufeful and ferve for 
nourifhment to the greateft number of other animals, are endued 
with a greater power of propagating than others *. ; 
Mites, and many other infects, will multiply to a thoufan 
‘within the compafs of a very few days. While the elephant 
fcarcely produces one young in two years. ‘ 
The hawk kind generally lay not above two eggs, at mot 
four, while the poultry kind rife to fifty, ae 
The diver, or loon, which is eaten by few animals, laysa- 
fo two eggs, but the duck kind, the moor game, partridges, 
&¢. and {mall birds, lay a very large number. eee 
‘If you fuppofe two pigeons to hatch nine times a year, they ff. 
Thay preduce in four years 14672 young t+. . They are enduet 
with this remarkable fertility, ‘that they. may feree for food, not 
only to man, but to hawks and other birds of preyt. Nature 
has made harmlefs and efculent animals fruitful. Plin. Nature 
has forbidden the bird kind to fall fhort of the number of eggs 
allotted to each fpecies, and therefore if the eggs, which they 
. intend to fit upon, be taken away acertain number of times, | 
prefently lay others in their room, as may be feen in the {wal 
low, duck, and {mall birds. ) at 


§; 14 


* Herodotus, fpeaking of the flying ferpents in Arabia, makes 
the fame refleftion, and attributes this courfe of nature to the d- 
* vine providence. Thal. 

+ Ihave given this paffage as it ftands in the original. ‘The 
; Rumbers ought to have been #4760, or the expreffion fhould have 
been altered ; for he includes the firft pair. e 


He fuppofes it generally |:nown that pigeons hatch but two. ep 


at atime, and that they pair. 
+ Vid. Mufchenbr, Orat. de Sap. Divin, 
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. §. 14. Prefervation. 


Prefervation follows generation; this appears chiefly.in the 
‘gender age, while the young are unable to provide for their 
own fupport. For then the parents, though otherwife ever fo 
ferce in. their difpofition, are affeted-with a wonderful ten- 
dernefs or fenfe of love towards their progeny, and. {pareno 
pains to provide for, guard, and preferve not them, and that, b 
an imaginary law, but.one given by the Lord of nature himéfelf. 

Quadrupeds give’ fuck to their tender young,’ and fupport 
them by a liquor perfectly eafy of digeftion, till their ftomachs 
are able to digeft, and: their teeth are fit to chew, more folid 
food. Nay, their love-toward them is fo great, that they en- 
deavour to repel with the ytmoft force every thing which 
threatens danger or- deftruction, to them. The ewe, which 
brings forth two lambs at a time, will not admit one to. her 
teats, unlefs the other be preferit and fuck alfo; left one 
fhould famifh while the other grows fat. 

Birds build their nefts in the moft artificial manner; and tine 
them as foft as poffible for fear the eggs fhould get any damage, 
Nor do they build promifcuoufly in any place, but there only 
where they may quietly lie concealed, and be fafe from thé at- 
tacks of their encmies, 

The hanging-bird, A&. Bonon. vol. 2. makes its neft of 
the fibres of withered plants, and the down of the poplar feeds, 

. and fixes it upon the bough of fome tree hanging ‘over the Wa- 
ter, that it may be out of reach. iy 

The diver, Fn. 123. places. its .fwimming nef upon the 

+ -water itfelf among the rufhes. I defignedly pafs, over many 
other inftances of the like kind. 

Again, birds fit on their eggs with fo much patience, that 
many of them choofe-to perifh with hunger, rather. than expofe 
the eggs to danger by going to feek for food. ol 

The male rooks and crows at the time: of incubation bring 

_ food to the females. eer TG, 39 b4il9 
Pigeons, fmal) birds, and other birds, which pair, fit by 
turns; but, where polygamy prevails, the males fcarcely take 
‘any care of the young. saith * 
Moft of the duck kind pluck off their feathers in:great quan- | 
‘tity, and cover their eggs with them, left they fhould: be da- 
‘maged by the cold when they quit: their nefts for the fake of 
. food ; and when the young are hatched, who knows not bow 
folicitous they are in providing for them till they are able to 
“Ay and fhift for themfelves ? bits dol eke 


Young 
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Young pigeons would not be able to make ufe of hard feeds 
for nourifhment, unlefs the parents were to prepare them in 
their crops, and thence feed’ thein. F 

The eagle‘ow! niakes its ‘Heft on the higheft precipices y 
thountains, and in the warmeft fpot facing the fun, that the 
dead bodies brought there may by the heat mielt into a fok 


‘pulp, and become fit nourifhment for the young. 


_ The cuckow lays its eggs in the neft of other fall birds, 
generally the wagtail * or hédge-fparrow +, and leaves the in- 
cubation ‘and prefervation of the young to them. But that 
thefe young, when grown up, degenerate into hawks, and 
‘become fo unprateful that they deftroy their nurfes, is a inttie 
vulgar error, for it is contrary to their nature to eat flefh. . 

Amphibious animals, fithes, and infe&s; ‘which cannot 
come under the care of their parents, yet owe this to then, 
that they are put in places, where they eafily firid nourithment, 
as we have obferved. (To be continued. ] 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 
§. 2. Of the Caujes of Cough. 
} Nulla res confummata eft dum incipit. SENECA. 
OUGH arifes from a propenfity to remove an uneafy fen- 
fation in the lungs or other-organs of ‘refpiration. 
‘Fhe caufes of cough may be diftinguifhed by the places 
where. it operates, and by fome conditions peculiar to their 
operation. ' 
Cough is to: be diftinguifhed into 
, 1. The idiopathic. 
2. The fympathic. ow, 3 i 
The rf is when the cafe, producing it, is immediately ap- 
plied to the organs of refpiration. men 


*? 


© This cuftom of the cuckow is fo extraordinary, and out of 


the common courfe of nature, that it would not be credible, were 


it not fot the teftimony of the moft knowing and curious nateigh 


" biftorians, fuch as Ray, Willughby, Gefner, Aldrovandus, Ane 
-ftotle, &c. 


: 


- , lee i i 
. Much has been faid by the writéts on birds about the fate. of 
“€he' young birds in whofe neft the cuckow is hatched, but, as I fi 
nothing but mere conjeéture, it would not be worth while | 
{cribipg. : ‘ui 
+ Hedge fparrow. Linnzus feems to have taken the white 
throat for the hedge-fparrow. 
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. The 2d is where the caufe applied exifts eHewhere in the 
fyftem : but it is the idiopathic f mean to confider, the diffe= 
rent caufes of which may be divided into thefe four heads, 
_ 4. As they operate more efpecially on the glottis *. “2. On 
the tracheat. 3. On thebronchea. And gthly on the exter- 
nal furface of the lungs. (2 terre 
I. The caufes of cough which act upon the, membrane of 
the glottis, and in fome parts of the larynx, an donicltie: tel 
contiguous parts of the fauces t, are various elabantia or elap- 
fia, with which may be included tuffis accidentalis of Sau- 
vages |}. ea 
The glottis is defigned for the admiffion and exit of air, an 
any. irritating particles that enter along with it may produce 
acough. 
Thus the trachea and bronchea may be irritated. by various 
acrid matters introduced with the air, ‘and the glottis may be 


irritated by an acrimony from without introduced into the fau- 
ces and contiguous parts fenfible to the ftimulus; or by an acri- 
mony furnithed by the mucous glands in the fauces themfelves, 


When we fo often find the acrimony, exciting cough, ope- 


sate, in the fauces, we muft confider it as 4 saute ening 
eh 


from the neighbouring parts ; and, efpecially, when, by defen 
ing the membranes in the neighbourhood of the Bottis by 
unctions and mucilaginous fubftances, we prevent the irri- 
tation. ‘ 
Cough arifes from circumftances often feated in the trache3, 
arbronchea ; and we muft therefore admit, that the glottis 
and neighbouring parts are more peculiarly fenfible to acri- 
mony than the trachea or bronchea ; and hence an acrid mucus, 
fecreted in the trachea or.bronchea; not fufficient.to irritate 
thefe parts, when carried up to the more fenfible membrane, 
the glottis, excites cough: we have a common inftance of 
this in the cafe of hemoptoe, or, fpitting of blood, where the 
blood occafions no cough till it reaches ‘the glottis. Hence 
alfo it is evident, that, although the irritation be felt in the 
fauces and often cured by the applications made there, 

* The glottis is that chink of the /arynx that lies at the root of the 
tongue, and is covered by the epiglottis, which is fituated above 
the root of the tongue, and forms part of the larynx. 

¢ The trachea, or afpera arteria, isa castilagious tube or ca- 
nal, reaching from, the glottis or root of the tongue to the lungs, 
througa which the air paffes in infpiration.. ‘The upper part oF this 
canal 1s called the Jarynx, and the inferior, the drenchea. 

t The fauces or pharynx is the fuperior part of the tube oz ‘paf- 
fage reaching from thé root of the tongue to the ttomach. ~ ' 

| Nofologia methodica. ' 
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we muft not always conclude the difeafe originated in. the 
fauces. ' 

Under this fubje&, of irritation of the fauces, muft be ine: 
cluded various morbid affe€tions of the fauces and meatus aye. 
ditorius, or opening of the ear, producing a frequent Cough 
by a communication along the euftachian tube *. 5 


I}. The caufes aéting on the trachea may confift of various - 


topical affections, as tumours or ulcers producing irritation, 
either when they are fituated in the membrane of the trachea,’ 
or externally comprefs it; but this membrane is more frequent- 
ly affected by acrid matters applied to it, either with the air 
entering the lungs, or with the air iffuing from the lungs and 
Carrying up acrid matter from the bronchea. There is alfg’ 
furnifhed by its mucous glands an acrid matter, in confequence 
of cold obftructing perfpiration, and thereby determining it to 
the lungs. . rsek 
’ Another fource of this irritation is neither from the aeri- 
mony of the mucus itfelf, nor from the perfpirable matter 
uniting, with it, but in confequence of an entirely extraneous 
matter a contagion introduced into the body, and by certain 
circumftances determined to the mucous glands. That fuch 
matter, is introduced we have no manner of doubt, from ob- 
fervations on the influenza and other epidemic catarrhs: they 
have been fo frequent of Jate, that it appears, our more -come 
mon catarrhs, which we impute to cold alone, are frequently of 
this contagious kind; with regard to which, we have reafon to 
believe, that it can be occafionally produced, and therefore is 
different from the fpecific contagions which fcarcely any perfon 
once in his life efcapes from, but is fubject to it once only, 
There is however a contagion of this clafs with all the’ cir. 
cumftances of a fpecific contagion, as that producing the chit 
cough. 
: From a contagion, but not'like the other two, neceflarily 
determined to the mucous glands, and at the fame time to the 
furface of the fkin, are produced various exanthemata, ait 
the meafles, fmall-pox, fcarlet-fever, and frequently thé-mi- 
liary eruption. 

The mucus may be tainted by various other acrimonics 
which we know may be prefent in the body, fuch as the murias 
tic acrimony ; and we have this proof of it, that a numberof 
fubftances, introduced: by way of medicine, produce cough,’ as 
all the acids, and particularly the muriatic acid. Another 
° example 


"® The euftachian tube reachcs from the internal ear to the pa- 


late. 
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example is, when purulent matter in other parts of the body 
laces‘ hectic fever, which generally likewife produces . 
cough, and atlength a purulency of the lungs. 

IJI. The caufes operating on the bronchea, and all thofe 
acrids mentioned under the former -heads, alfo belong to this 
thofe, more ftri&tly confined to the bronchea, are acrimonies 
poured out by the exhaling veflels in the form of blood, fe- 


Se. 

By fpafm of the mufcular fibres, wltich are every where laid 
in the membrane of the bronchea : to what length thefe extend 
is not yet determined ; but it is not neceflary to. fuppofe them 
extending to the minute cells; they exift fo far, however, as 
we can trace any cartilaginous fubftance. 

It is fomewhat here peculiar that the propenfity to cough 
is often evident; but it fcarcely takes place on account of 
the afthmatic conftriction preventing an infpiration, which is 
always. neceflary for forming a cough. als 

By tumours arifing in the bronchea, which may be of va- 
rious kinds.’ We are almoft only well acquainted with that 
fpecies of fchirrous tumour called tubercle, and an indurated 
lymphatic tumour which occurs in fcrophulous habits a little 
after the acme, producing a fimilar fhort cough to that men- 
tioned in the preceding paper. 

By various congeitions, accumulation of blocd in. the 
veflels of the lungs; one curious inftance to this purpofe may 
be obferved in the cold fit of an intermittent fever, which is of 
ten attended with a cough that difappears on the hot fit com~ 
ingon. ‘This is to be explained partly by the congeftion, 


and partly from fome degree of fpafm. 


By inflammation, which partly belongs to the head of tu- 
mour, and partly to congeftion, but deferves to be mentioned 
as a feparate kind; and hence the cough that attends all the 
different kinds of peripneumony, ‘%c. may be included here. 
IV. By preffure or irritation on the external furface of the 
lungs, which may proceed from feveral difeafes of the thorax, 
as of the mediaftinum, pleura, and pericardium. ign 

Collections of matter in the cavity of the thorax impe- 
ding the dilatations of the lungs, as of blood in confequence of 
wounds, ferum, and hydropic effufions, or inflammatory, af- 


feéions, pus, &c. - 


External preflure, as by various abdominal tumours and 


difeafes, prefling up the diaphragm, as in the afcitcs, tympa- 


nites, Fc. 
I thall conclude this fubjeét in another number, with the 
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Fo the Evrtor of th MONTHLY LEDGER, Svea 
* & oan ir 
On the Ufe and Abufe of our Talents.. dies cane 
F I may be allowed to judge from my cwn feelings fe By the 
‘IL veral effays that have seseuecl in the Monthly Lede We fant, she 
have given fatisfaction to many of your readers, } &f their fto 
There is nothing more amiable and truly noble in hawaii gait to b 
beings than to think modeftly of themfeives, and charitably of  H6if:a™ 
each other; to make ufe of every opportunity of refining they | fed from 
ideas, and erflarging their minds; to entertain fentiments of ined 
‘the Deity, fuitable to his greatnefs and the perfeCtion of ‘his a 
attributes ; and to crown the whole by a correfpondent téutt The 
of ation. ce, BP quifition 
The little we are capable of knowing with certainty, evéh yitible. 
of the objects moft familiar to us, conveys 2 humiliating -feffoh ff Hasions, 
to the pride of man: while the numerous opportunities of im —§ duties © 
provement we enjoy are fo miany incitements to vigilance in § their 6° 
the acquifition of knowledge. ‘The means of improving ttt. has an 
felves, and others, are put into our hands, and we are intitied: his wea 
to efteem, or cenfure, as we improve or negle& to ufe them, bis bret 
Indolence, in this part of the great bufinefs of life, is criminal} J’ slaim-h 
in proportion to our abilities to be ufeful, and to‘ the chaihn with. th 
fociety has upon us for our affiftance to repreis its evils, and jj Who fp 
promote its temporal felicity. on. BE of wild 
Every man is capable of being ufeful in fome refpe& to qualific 
others; and, by his conne€&ion with fociety, cannot ftandan § Bay! 
indifferent {pectator; ifhe does not accelerate, he will retatd, 9 mess 
fome motion in the fyftem, and increafe its diforder. fe, apa ir 
who, with talents capable of being employed to the fervice of J Wis. 
others, fits down with views centering wholly in him@l, § 334 0 
-and negle&s to employ them farther than his own neceffities  ¢f19% 
require, is guilty of a%breach of truft; fociety owes him novef- But 
teem, but may with propriety deem him one of its burdens: | 8 PF 
For, although the duties of mankind begin at home, they ought fF 944 
not to end there. eiati their 
. As we receive numerous benefits from the exercife of other coun 
. mens abilities, we alfo owe the exercife of our own tot them. 
common wants of fociety; and, in order to become ufeful snd CONE 
refpe€table members of it, we ought to be diligently employed whic! 
in promoting its interefts. aah Mbeten 
rovidence has wifely proportioned and adapted the facultits  vidwa 
_ of mankind to the general good of the whole: by fome peci- J fore 
liar feeret modification of their frame we find their purfuits The: 
different] y direGted. ae grow. 
: i Hence Wie 
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Hertce the unconquerable difpofition, in fome men, to pea 
culiag ftudies in philofophy and the arts, which have ag 
charms in the views of others, and their indefatigable induftry 
ia traverfing the moft barren and craggy regions of {cience. 

By thefe means, however fuch may. be defpifed by the igno. 
jant,. they become valuable members of fociety, and contribute 
their ftores tothe public treafury of knowledge. And were 

to be active in their.own. proper {pheres, in proportion to 


Pee abiliticn the clouds of ignorance. would foon be difper- 


fed from our horizon, and much of the unhappinefs, now com- 
plained of and experienced. among us, would foon ceafe: to 


The talents of fome men are peculiarly formed for the ac« 
wifition of wealth: in others, nature has implanted an irre- 
ftible. thirft after knowledge: they are both ufeful in their 


. fasions,:, while they a& thercin with propriety.: great are ‘the 


duties of-each:; and, if they neglect to fulfil them, great will be 
their condemnation. The rich man fills a ftation wherein he 
has ample opportunity of doing good in the diftribution of 
his,weaith to the poor, the hungry, and the naked, among 
his brethren. He is furrounded with thofe whole afflictions 


' glaim-his affiftance, and to whom he tay lend his treafure 


with the moft profitable ufury. The man of great abilities, 
who fpends his time and. employs his talents in the acquifition 
of wifdom, moves in a {phere of ftill higher dignity, and is 
qualified to ‘confer benefits on fociety ftill, mare valuable. He 
way inftru@ the ignorant, correct the vulgar prejudices of the 
times; fet the great duties of religion and morality in a clear 
apd Rriking light, and raive, in the minds.of his. fellow crea- 
tures, jut and honourable ideas of the perfections of Deity 
and the wife adminiitration of his providence'in the oeconomy 
of -fasure. : ¢ . . : 

But the teftimony-.of.paft ages, and our own obfervation in 
the prefent, bave convinced us, that, of both thefe claffes of 
men, fome have been found, who have fo far. devidted from 
their refpeftive duties, as in the exercife of their talents to" 
counteract the noble purpofe for which thofe-talents were given 
them. ‘The rich man’s views in the acquifition of riches have 
centered in himfelf: he has amafled: (ana fometimes by mearg 
which. a generous mind would reject with difdain) a larger 
portion of this world’s good than fails to-the lot of an indi- 
vidual ; and, in proportion -as his riches increafe, his heart be- 
comesmore. infenfible of the duty of benevolence and charity, 
The kindly feelings of fympathy forthe diftreffes. of others 
grow. weaker. and weaker; he hears the complaints of the- 
wretched wichout emotion ;. and fees the wretchednefs of fuf- 

Pp2 fering 
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fering indigence, in all its fad variety, without pity. In {hg} fatisfactic 
fituation, and with a mind fo fordid, he is an enemy: tot) man will 
happinefs of fociety, he has fo engroffed to himfelf an. ung} abilities 
fonable portion of that wealth, which in other hands would fo far be 
employed in the nobleft purpofes; and employs to the injay Wher 
of mankind thofe very means which providence had favoupjj with pot 
him with for the falutary purpofe of promoting its happinefy, | for the | 

The men whofe faculties are adapted to, and employed contemy 
the inveftigation of fcience, are fometimes ftill greater enemig] atures 





































tothe general good of fociety. “} | fearch c 

Con{cious of their fuperiority over others in mental acety the Lo 
plithment, they too often facrifice to the ideal phantom, fail figned ' 
thofe talents which, if properly exercifed, would prove a big diance ; 
ing to fociety, While their minds are exercifed in the pig full luf 
fuit or diftribution of knowledge, their actions give the ey moft, 3 
their own precepts, and are as reprehenfible as thofe of they the in 
lettered vulgar: while they can afcertain the boundariesif treafur 
truth and error to a hair’s-breadth with the niceft precifig§ the mi 
and, in fpeculation, delineate virtue in the moft lively & fuccefi 





Jours and with the moft expreffive accuracy, they cherihhigl And 





























themfelves the vices to which human nature is incident wihy men 
the moft criminal indulgence. Others have endeavoured'ng ‘of our 
* fap the foundations of all religion, by introducing fentimemg of tru' 
deftrudtive not only of its purity but its effence; and, unday © ¢d to 
the fpecious pretence of refcuing the minds of men fromfg ‘under 
‘perftition and popular prejudices, have relaxed the faenig ‘God ' 
obligations of virtue and morality, and poifoned the mindsdj- «with, 
thole they pretended to inftruét and reform. Of all the pmég ‘the 





pects that give pain to the human mind, furely none ¢anh 

















deeply affect any fenfible heart, as that of exalted genius a TI 
fine abilities voluntarily inliftigg in the fervice of vice, al of hi 
thereby corrupting the principles and morals of thofe wha . onth 
they ought to have guided in the path of virtue ! ‘fure, 
This abufe of fine talents, and mifapplication of humug ‘ter 
learning, has ledfome fhort-fighted ignorant bigots to difclaing #g$ 
the ufe of the one, and with fupercilious grimace to affedw al 
pity thofe who poffefs the other. They have condemned tg ‘fale 
free exercife of mens underftandings, becaufe fome exerci  drav 
them impropefly, ard, to liberty of thought, added, jicentioul him 
nefs of conduct. ‘They have alfo termed human learning vaig = "10F 
and unprofitable, becaufe fome have perverted it to unworthy idea 
| sa aag Incapable of thinking deeply themfelves, they cg cou 
emn it in others; and, like owls, whofe eyes are too: Coa 
to bear the luftre of the fun, they fhrink from thofe brigiy  48¢ 
flathes of conviGtion which fometimes dart through the gloomg con 
-with which their minds are furrounded, Let-fuch enjoy tk 41 


{atisfaction 
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In ths| fatisfaction arifing from fuch Gothic fentiments: No. wife 
man will envy them the triumphs of their own ignorance over 
abilities which they never can attain, or join them in notions 

I fo far beneath the dignity of reafonable beings to entertain. 
on) When the aay formed man, he endowed him, not only 
pute with powers capable of procuring him things fit and neceflary 
inef | for the accommodation of his body, but with a Capacity of 
Jig contemplating the divine perfection in the amazing fcenery of 
inl ature, and of ranging the intelle€tual and moral worlds in 
“/ 1 fearch of knowledge, ‘* The fpirit of man is the candle of 
Coit the Lord,” lighted up with a fpark of ccleftial fire, and de- 
figned to illuminate his path through life with increafing ra- 
bid diance ; and finally to rejoin its facred original fountain in the 
‘piel full luftre of a perfe& day. To improve this capacity to the ut- 
-moft, and employ it in the inveftigation of truth and fcience, is 
-the indifputable. duty of man. Wifdom is that ineftimable 
jeg) treafure which will never fail, but inrich, adorn, and exalt, 

i the mind, to objects fuited to its dignity throughout alt the. 

o4 fucceffive ftages-of its eternal exiftence. 

if And, notwithftanding the idle clamours of weak and bigotted 
men againft. fpeculation, human learning, and the refinement 
‘of our intellects, to exercife our faculties in the. inveftigation 
of truth, to examine with an honeft folicitude what:is prefent- 

ed to us under that facred appellation, to expofe error though 
‘under the.moft fanctified garb, and to “ vindicate the ways of 
‘God to man,” are employments which wifdom has applauded 

. with, one uniform voice in all ages, which are in _themfelves 
‘the moft honourable, and will afford permanent fatisfaQion, 

“when all thefe clamours againft them fhall ceafe for ever. 

_. The ignorant rich man may glory in his riches, and boaft 
of his talents to acquire them; he may fquintwith infulting {neer 

. onthe wife man, becaufe of his intention to this world’s trea- 
fure ; but weigh them in the fcale of real dignity, and the lat- 
‘ter character will appear infinitely fuperior. An Erafmus in 

\ yags is more amiable than a Croefus in all the trappings of ray- 
at ! Avaro, with the fortune of an Eaftern prince, is, inthe 
‘feale of intelligence, but little fuperior to the animals that 
draw his chariot.. Eugenio, with but juft enough to procure 
him the common necellaries of ifé, has a capacity little infe- 
‘rior to that of an angel. If you converfe with Avaro, his 

. ‘ideas extend, no farther than the calculation of intereft, the 
courfe of exchange, the rules of quadrille, the properties of a 
coach-horfe or a pointer: but fpend an hour with Eugenio, 
afd you will be charmed with his fine tenfe and improving 
converfation : He will lead you through the flowery regions of 
‘cience, explain the wonders of nature, unlock its. fecret 
: ' fprings, 
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fprings, reconcile the feemingly jarring phenomena, . 
trace che facred band of Deity through all the beautiful — 
of his works. Lam, &e. EUSEBIUS 
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Refleitions on the Study of Hiftory. 


T is not without reafon that biftory has always been conf, 
I dered as the light of ages, the depofitory of events, the 
aithful evidence of truth, the fource of prudence and, 
counfel, and the rule of canduct and manners. Confingi, 
without it, to the bounds of-the age and country wherein we 
live, and fhut up within the contracted circle of fuch branche 
of knowledge as are peculiar. to us and the limits of our ow, 

ivate reflections, we continue in a kind of infancy, whieh 
ieee us ftrangers to the reft of the world, and profoundly ig. 
norant of all that has preceded, or even now furrounda, ug 


‘ What is the {mall number of years, that make up the longa 


life, or what the extent of country, which we are able to pot- 
fefs or travel over, but an imperceptible point, in compasifon 
of the vaft regions of the univerfe, and the long feries of 
which: have fucceeded one another fince the creation of 
world? And yet, all we are capable of knowing muft he li. 
mited to this imperceptible point, unlefs we call in the ftudy of 
hiftory to our afliitance, which opens to us every age and every 
country, keeps up a correfpondence betwixt us and the grest 


men of antiquity, fets all their aétions, al} their atchievements, : 


virtues, and faults, before our eyes, and, by the prudent m- 


fleCtions it either prefents or gives us an opportunity of making, 


foon teaches us to be wife before our time, and in 2 manaer far 
fuperior to all the leflons of the greateft mafters. iia 

Hiftory may properly be called the common fchool of mam: 
kind, equally open and ufeful both to great and {mall, to prin- 
ces and fubjedts ; and ftill more neceflary to princes and great 


men than to all others. For how can awful truth approach. 


them, amidft the crowds of flatterers which furround them, and 
are:continually admiring and commending them, or, in othe 
words, corrupting and poifoning their hearts. and un 
ings; ‘how, I fay, can truth make her feeble voice be heard 
amidit (uch tumult and confufion? How venture to lay before 
them the duties and flaveries of royalty?. How fhew them 
wherein their true glory confifts, and reprefent to them, that, 
if they will look back to the origin of their inftitution, they. 
may clearly find they were made for the people, and not. the 
people for them? How put them in mind of their faults, make 
them apprehend the juft judgement. of pofterity, and “— 
the 
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Reflestions on the Sindy of Hiftory. 303 
the thick Clouds which the vain phantom of their greatnefs and 
the inebriation of their for:une have formed around them? 
Thefe fervices, which are fo neceflary and important, can be 
fendered them only by the affiftance of hiftory, which alone 
hath the powe' of fpcaking freely to them, and the right of 
paling ane sion jixigement upon the actions of princes, no 
jéfs'than foe, which Seneca calls Aberrimam principum judicem 
‘Pei abilicics may Be extolled, their wit and valour admired, 
ahd their exploits and conquetts boafted ; but, if all:thefe have - 
o'foundation in truth and juftice, hiftory will tacitly pafs fen- 
teiice upon them ander borrowed names. . The preateft part of 
the moft famous conqueérers they will find treated as public ca+ 
jamities, the encmies 6f mankind, and the robbers of nations; 
whd, hurried on'By a reftlefs and blind ambition, carry defola~ 
tioti' from country ‘to country, and, like an inundation.or a fire, 
fataeé all chat they rheet in their way. ‘Fhey will fee a Cali. 
wula,a° Nero, and’a Domitian, who. were praifed to. excefs 

rine their lives, become the ‘heérror and execration of man- 
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Kind after their deaths: whereas, Titus, Trajan, Antoninus, 
and Mateus’ Aurelius, are looked wpon as the delights of the 
word, for havins made ufe of their power only ta.do goad.. 
: It is hiflory, ii fine, which fixes the fcal of immortality upon 
Cle FP adions traly great, and fets a mark of infamy oi vices; which 
yo T no after age can ever obliterate. I¢is by hiitory that miftaken 
very § merit and opp-reffed virtue appeal to the incorruptible tribunal 
ERT of poiteriiy, which renders them the juftice their own age has 
rn: 7 fometimes refufed them, and, without refpeét of perfons of the 
Cm 7 fear of a péwer which no longer fubfifts, condemns the unjuit 
ung, | ‘abafe of authority with inexorable. rigour. # 
far There‘is‘no age or condition which may not derive the fame 
+90 advantages from ‘hiftory ; which, when it is well. taught, be- 
Ba =F coifiés a fchool of morality for all mankind. It condemas vice, 
wi throws off the matk from falfe virtues, lays open populac errors 
reat «and prejudices, difpels the delufive charms of riches and all the . 
och F vain pomp which dazzles the imagination, and fhews, bya 
and thoufand examples, that are more availing than all reafonings 
thet ft whatfoever, that nothing is great and praifeworthy but honour 
and” Band probity. From the efteem and admiration, which the molt 
card ‘cortupt cannot refufe to the great and good actions that hiftosy 
store hys before them, it confirms the great truth, that virtue is 
‘hem man’s real good, and alotie renders him truly great and valuable. 
tha «=f This virtue we are taught by hiftory to revere, and to dilcecn 
they its beauty and brightne(s through the veils of poverty, adverlity, 
the ff and ob(curity, and fometimes alfo of difgrfce, and infamy: on 
= the other hand, hiftory ibfpires us with the contempt. and hor- 
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ror of vice, though cloathed in purple, furrounded with fplen- 
dor, and placed on a throne. 

I look upon hiftory as the firft mafter to be given to children; 
equally ferviceable to entertain and inftruct them, to form their 
hearts and underftandings, and to enrich their memories ‘with 
abundance of facts, as agreeable as ufeful. It may likewife be 
of great fervice, by means of ‘the pleafure infeparable from it 
towards exciting the curiofity of that age which is ever defirous 
of being informed, and infpiring a tafte for ftudy. Thus, in 
point of education, it is a fundamental principle, and conftant! 
obferved in all times, that the ftudy of hiftory fhould precede 
all the reft and prepare the way for them. Plutarch tells us that 
Cato the Elder, the famous cenfor, whofe name and virtue 
brought fo much honour to the Roman commonwealth, took’ 
upon himfelf a peculiar care in the education of his fon, with. 
out trufting to the care of mafters, and drew up a colledtion of 
hiftorical facts exprefsly for his ufe, and wrote them over ig 
large characters, with his own hands, that the child, he fajd, 
might be able, from his infancy, without going from home, to 
become acquainted with the great men of his own country, and’ 


form himfelf upon thofe ancient models of probity and virtue, 





Generous Behaviour of two Negroes: a trite Story. 


Gentleman, returned from Virginia, where he has lived 
for ten years, and whofe veracity may be depended oa, 
relates as follows : 

A planter of that country, who was owner of a confiderable 
number of flaves, inftead of regarding them as human creatures 
and of the fame fpecies with himfelf, ufed them with the utmof 
cruelty, whipping.and torturing them for the flighteft faults, 
One of thefe, thinking any change preferable to flavery under 
fuch a barbarian, attempted to make his efcape among the Moun. 
tain-Indians, but, unfortunately, was taken and brought back 
to his mafter. Poor Arthur (fo he was called) was immediately 
ordered to receive 300 lathes, ftark naked, which were to beg 
ven him by his fellow flaves, among whom happened to bes 
new negro, purchafed by the planter the day before. This flave, 
the moment he faw the unhappy wretch deftined to the lathes, 
flew to his arms, and embraced him with the greateft -tender- 
nefs; the other returned his tranfports, and nothing could be 
more moving than their mutual bemoaning each other’s misfor- 
tune. ‘Their maittr was foon given to underftand that th 
were countrymen and intimate friends, and that Arthur! 
formerly, in a battle with a neighbouring nation, a 
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friend’s life at the extreme hazard of his own. The new negro, 
athe fame time, threw himfelf.at the planter’s feet, with tears, 
befeeching him, in the moft moving manner, to {pare his friend, 
ot, at leaft, to fuffer him to undergo the punifhment in his room, 
fefting he would rather die ten thoufand deaths than lift his 
fagainfthim. But the wretch, looking on this 4s an’ af- 
ftontto the abfolute power he pretended over him, ordered Ar- 
thur to be tied to a ttee, and his friend to give him the lafhes ; 
tilling him, that, for‘every lafh not well laid on, he fhould 
himfelf receive a fcore. “The new negro, amazed at’ a barba- 
jity fo unbecoming a human creature, with a generous difdain, 
riled to obey him, atthe fame time upbraiding him with his 
emelty; upon which, the planter, pataing all his rage on 
him, ‘ordered him to’ be immediately frippei » and commanded 
to give his country- 

man the lafhes himfelf had been deftined to receive. “This pror 
pofal, too, was receiyed with corn; each protefting he would 
rather fuffer the moft dreadful torture than injure his friend. 
This generous conflict, which muft have raifed the ftrongeft 
feelings in a breaft fulceptible of pity, did but the more inflame 
the monfter, who now determined they fhould both be made 


examples of, and, to fatiate his revenge, was refolved to whip 


them himfelf. He was juft preparing to begin with Arthur, 
when the new negro drew a knife from his pocket, ‘ftabbed the 
planter to the heart, and, at the fame time, ftruck it'to his 
own, rejoicing, with his laft breath, that he had revenged his 
friend and ridded the world of fuch a monfter,; 

What a glaring inftance is here of barbarity, in one. bred 
among Chriftians, and of a noble difiritérefted’ friendfhip and 
tue greatnefs of foul in thefe two untappy wretches! Had 
they had ‘the happinefs’of a proper education and been blefled 
with the lights of Chriftianity, {uch geniufes; in all probability, 
would have exerted themfelves in a glorious manner for the fer- 
vite of their country or all mankind.’ What manner of excufe, 
then, can we make for treating this part of our fpecies with 
tohtempt and partiality? What, in a ‘European, would be 
tilled @ glorious ftruggle for liberty, we ¢all, in them, rebel- 
lion, treachery, €&'c. Petfeverance we'térm obftinacy, and 
melancholy (the conftant'attendant of flavery in'a thinking fou!) 
fullenefs and favage gloominefs; nay, we put them folittle on . 
the footing of common humanity, that there is only an infig- 
hihtant fine fet on a white man that murders them. 

Ina breaft, fenfible of the leaft touches of humanity, com- 
paion muft arife, to fee our fellow-creatures (for they are not 
thelefs fo for being of a different climate and complexion) re- 
uced'to the moft abjedt ftate in the whole creation; and how 
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bafe is it to add so the weight of their mifery by the barbarous 
ufage they generally meet with! To take thofe unhappy peo. 
ple, without the leaft provocation, from their own country, 
from every thing that is dear to them, a tender loving wife 
and children perhaps, and plunge them into irredeemable 
flavery, is fhocking to think of ! Nay, the misfortune 
does not end here; for their pofterity, in general, are to 
undergo the fame fate; and life, which heaven defigned the firk 
and greateft bleffing, is to them a continued fcene of mifery, 
Hope, the great comforter of mankind, is for ever cudnt 
nor have their mafters any more regard to their immortal pa 
never inftru€ting them in the lights of Chriftianity, themfelye 
forgetting the chief precept of it in their ufage to them, az, 
doing as they would be done by. ; 
The only arguments, that can be urged in defence of this 
barbaroiis trade, are, that the flaves they purchafe are fuch be. 
forehand, and that it is but a change of favage for Chriftian 
mafters; nay, that it is faving the lives of thoufands of them, 
who would otherwife be facrificed to their idols : but, in reality, 
the Europeans are the idols, to whofe cruelty and avarice heh 
poor wretches are facrificed. It is they are the authors of all 
the wars, bloodfhed, treachery, &c. we fo much condemn in 
them. It is to get them flaves they do this, and practife crimes 
unknown among them before the arrival of the white people; 
and, when an European fhip appears on the coaft, it is a fur 
forerunner of rapine, murder, and the greateft calamity. Then 
how unworthy human nature, and how oppofite to the rules 
laid down in the gofpel, by our great Mafter, is that, kidnap. 
ping fort of traffic! But in a free people, as the Englith ar, 
who on all occafions fhew the greateft abhorrence of flavery, it 
is doubly criminal. 4 
‘ Nature is not fo partial as to confine her favours to any nation 
or climate; virtues, as well as vices, are the produce of all 
countries; and a noblenefs of foul, among thefe favages as w 
call them, often breaks forth, in {pite_of that cloud of ignorance 
that hangs over them ; nor, indeed, is it impoffible, when om 
reflects on the furprizing revolutions arts and {ciences have. mate, 
but that, fome centuries hence, they may be transferred to 
Africa or America, and the natives of thefe countries have it ia 
their power to revenge the injuries, done to their forefathers, 0 
the Europeans, who may, at that time, make as defpicables 
figure in the world as the natives of thofe places do now. 
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“THE SPECULATOR. 


NuMBER V. 
acy * , ; 
Why, all delights are vain; but that moft vain, - 
Which, with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain. 
saa . SHAKESPEAR. | 

X7 HERE the ftream of the Tigris rolls through a de- 
WY lightful valley near Bagdad, ftood the palace of Zamti, 
amonarch noted throughout all the Eaft for his wifdom and 
learning ; he had drunk deep at the fountain of knowledge, 
and, by the induftry of indefatigable youth, arrived at the fum- 
mit of human attainments; for him riches flowed in perpetual 
freams from a thoufand unexhaufted fources, and each rifing: 
fun ufhered in-a variety of untried pleafures; pleafures, which 
in time became: the great bufinefs, inftead of the amufements, 
oflife: bat long was he not carried on by the deceirful'tide of 


‘difipated ‘vanity ; it pleafed the prophet to illuminate his ‘mind, 
ashe himfelf hath declared in the following ftory,) and, by 


flutary inftruction, to puta ftop to the mad career of unbricled 
pafions, through which he became a minifter of reproof ro 
piefumption, and a light to the foot of ignorance, ~in’ extri- 
cating it from the labyrinth of error. cee ihe 
“Zamti, whom the hand of profperity overwhelmed ‘with 
wretchednefs, communicates a {mall portion of his knowledge, 
that the doubting fons of men may be ftill; that the advocates 
| aa may reform and be happy. Tks eqn 
ne morning as I was fitting in a bower, enriched ‘with a!} 
the variety which I could invent to captivate the: fenfes or Jul 
toeafe the underftanding, and furveying an unbounded fcenc, 
where the verdure was variegated with moft beautiful flowers 
which impregnated every breeze with fragrance, keen reflec- 
tion caft a gioom over my thoughts ; I ]amented my condition 
and the wretchednfs of my fellow-creatures, upbraiding pro- 
vidence for withholding from me that happine(s which- I had 
eroneoufly fuppofed fublunary enjoyments would put-in my 
polleffion. On a fudden the profpect difappeared ; I found my- 
felf feated on the declivity of a mountain, and at my right- 
hand a genius, whofe eyes were piercing as the fun, and whofe 
countenance was full of majefty. I gazed upon him with re- 
verential awe and filent aftonifhment, and, before my furprize 
had fubfided, he accofted me. 
‘Zamti, faid he, thou haft made a wrong eftimate of the 
goods of fortune, which, inftead of keeping in fubferviency, 
Qq2. thou 
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thou haft fuffered to become thy mafters, and; by thefe means, 
thou haft defeated the purpofe, for which they were given thee: 
the happinefs, which thou art in purfuit of, lies ina mere con- 
fined circle than that of indulging unbounded appetite: the 
volume of nature is before thee, look forward, reccive inftruc. 
tion, and be wife. —. nsihves at 

Ljooked, and faw at a fmall diftance an extenfive plain, 
through the middle of which ran a ftrait path, rough and un- 
even at its entrance, but growing gradually {mootherz 
wider; it, was {pacious, and as beautiful as the polifhed fu 
of the. fineft marble, at:the fartheft end whereof. ftood. a plain 
humble manfion. _ From this path branched out feveral ue 
much wider and more: pleafing to the eye ; many of them were 
covered with a, delightful verdure, and. diverfified with thady 
walks,, falling-ftreams,: and numberlefs females in_ rich attire, 
dancing to the found of mufical inftruments: at the ends of 
thefe were palaces proudly towering to the fkies. I had almot 
forgot to mention, that io high walls were placed at. regu 
lar diftances on the, narrow path, which feemed impafible 
without the affiftance of fome beautiful virgins who ftood at 
thetopofthem. |. my 

Unable to comprehend the meaning of what I had feen, I 
enquired of my friendly genius, who anfwered me: the valley, 
Zamti, which thou haft feen, is the valley of human life, and 
the narrow road pafling through it the direé&t way to that 
humble, manfion, the feat of ftable felicity; the walls thereon 
are obitacles which the votaries of falfe_ pleafures“meet with in 
their paflage ; and the virgins, by name, faith, virtue, know- 
ledge, .temperance, patience, godlinefs, brotherly-kindntts, 
and charity, are the fure helpers of the fincere in heart, and 
their conductors to felicity. But, what faid I, are the other 
paths which I fee? Thefe, replied he, are the paths of various 
temptations,” youthful allurements, and gaudy vanity. the 
fhady walks and falling ftreams are gilded baits for the un- 
wary ; and the women, all fifters, acknowledge one. mother, 
who keeps yonder proud palaces, her name is Proftitution; 
fhe has. bred her fair daughters ‘‘ to the tafte of luftful appe- 
tence, to fing, to dance, to drefs, and troll the tongue, and 
roll the eye:” the fcene, Zamti, is now different ; look agaid, 
and. weigh well what thou feeft. 

I now beheld an innumerable multitude at the entrance of 
the path;. but many were deterred from taking it,*and turned 
off to trifle amongft the flowers which had commanded their 
attention ; at firlt they feemed only to have an inclination to 
ftop a fhort time amongft them and get recruited for their 
journey, or fill théir pockets with fome pieces of bing 
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_ The Speculators — 
metal that lay in: great heaps ; but.I foon faw: them. furrounded 
with thofe nymphs of deftruétion, who. effectually captivated 
them, and led them away to the palace of perifhing delights. — 
Others, by the. affiftance of faith, fcaled the -firit wall, fome . 
gained the fecond, the third, and fourth, though at thefe 

iy.turned afide and met the fame. fate,as the former-—I 
could not help remarking, that feveral, who had come by a 
feady pace to the two. laft walls, endeavoured to pull’ them 


. down, or to pafs over,.without. the affiftance of their vitgie 


rs; and: feemed determined: either to. do fo or try.a 

ferent path :—they failed in the attempt, and I obferved many 
feathered creatures;y in the, thapes of vultures, harpies, ravens, 
and cormorants, fat on. their fhouldersy the wmsigbe of which 

evented them: from, mounting, the .walls;. The. genius,in- 

wmed.me thefe creatures were pride,.envy, avarice, refents 
ment,hatred, miftruft, > {ufpicion, a tigaohs here, feeing 
me dwell with too: much. eagernefs and,emotion on. this.fcene 
of human folly, he: faid,. Zamti, | know thy underftanding 
will furnith thee with the meaning of-what, thou haft hitherto 
feen; look once more towards thefe, paths which afforded fo 
enchanting a profpeét,. and along which thou faweft fuch mul- 
titudes ftray.. sain sit pan PN 

Ilooked again, but how great was my .furprize! the grafs 
feemed as if it had been: burnt up, the.trees were faded, the 
waters full of dead carcafes, the women. changed into moft 
horrible figures, the. ground was covered:.with briars and 
thorns, the palaces lay in ruins,: and the unhappy wretches, 
who. had been fo fatally .mifled, bewailed their misfortune or 
ill-conduét in the bitternefs. of keen-edged anguifh, and de- 
fpaired of finding any. means for retrieving their loft time ot 
returning back; this, though extremely difagreeable, was 
abfolutely necefiary, except they chofe to enter into a dun- 
geon of impenctrable darknefs that ftood on one fide the.pae 
which now tottered over their heads, whilft they: were 
deliberating what to do: many lingered: in a ftate of defpon- 
dency, nourifhing hatred and brooding over difcontent. 
Some. indeed were fo refolute as.to come forward, though at 
every ftep their limbs were dreadfully torn, and blood gufhed 
from their wounds; to thefe I perceived the road grew better, 
as they came near to faith, and with joy of hcart I faw fome 
ofthem furmount every difficulty.—Here the genius again ac- 
cofted me. 

Thus, Zamti, faid he, thou feeft the unhappy fate of thofe, 
who, like thee, have placed too much dependence on uncertain 
riches or more uncertain pleafures; appetite, which at firft 
gave rife to a variety of deftruct.ve paffions, at laft led se 
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aftray and deprived many of reafon; the few whofe underftand. 
ings are not totally debilitated pay dearly in this life for their 
unfubftantial enjoyments ; the reft are fwallowed up in eter: 


nity. 
Here I bowed in humble reverence to the genius, who once 


more addreffed me in this language. 

Zamti, thou haft fpent thy life in acquiring knowledge} 
thou haft ‘riches, thou haft pleafures ; but yet thou art not 
happy, thou lackeft a train of virtues: thou haft wandered 
without reftraint over the enchanting fields of vain variety, 
but thou haft not fought after righteoufnefs ; thou haft not 
confidered that happinefs confifts in purity of heart.——The 
tranfitory delufions of life wound the poffeffor only with the 
arrows of difcontent, becaufe they are replete with’ the be- 
witching gratifications of folly: forfake them then ; apply thy 
wifdom in making men happy ; and employ it in refearches 
after truth. The fun fees noend of thy treafures, -and “yet 


thou feemeft ignorant of thy own power to beftow bleffings on 


the thoufands of thy people: look around thee; is not-nature 
all-bountiful, and fhall Zamti, the favourite of fortyne,’ be ag 
a blot on the fair face of creation? good and evil, true plea 


fures, and certain calamities, are fet forth to thy.view : ‘happis - 


nefs depends alone on thy own free choice: quit thy perithing 
joys, relinquifh thy roving amufements; thou wilt then pof- 
fefs the ferenity of a tranquil unclouded friend, and be able to 
look down on all thy actions with the calm fatisfaction of 
confcious rectitude. If melancholy thoughts opprefs thee, re- 
member that thine own indolence and inactivity in the <fervice 
of actual virtue have given birth to the gloomy offspring ; re- 
pine not with difcontent, nor arraign providence of unkind- 
nefs; but take a view of the many thoufands, who, a long 
day of calamity paft, are now chearful, contented, and happy, 
though regaling themfelves with their laft fequin, whilft thoa 
haft it in thy power to revel in unbounded luxury. Difpofe 
thyfelf with refolution to ac aright; difmifs thy women, 
withftand the adverfities of the mind, and place a fteady re- 
liance on the goodnefs of providence; accuftom. thyfe!f to fe- 
rious meditation, fo fhall thy mind acquire a greatnefs which 
nothing can affect nor hurt, and the gentle gales of peace 
waft thy brittle bark to the haven of felicity, where thou 
fhalt experience joys which cannot fade and pleafures without 
end. Gothen, Zamti, remember what thou halt feen, and 
let my inftruStions fink deep into thy heart ; direct the feet 
of the wandcrer to virtue, for that alone leads to happinefs.— 
I now turncd to thank him, but he was vanifhed from me, and 
I found mytelf in my own bower. 


Such, 
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‘Such, fons of men, was the vifion which I faw, and fuch I 
communicate to you, that ye may not fearch for felicity in 
temporal things and meet with difappointment. No longer 
{quander riches in unlawful purfuits, but employ them in. 
clothing the naked, in feeding the hungry, and in relieving 

verty from the iron-hand of oppreffion : fix your hearts on 
things that are above ; thus fhall you anticipate an evidence of 
that joy, which will bring on the perfection of felicity and 
make you rejoice in the ftedfaft hopes of pofleffing it to all 


eternity. 





| Forth MONTHLY LEDGER. 


"The Remonftrance of Dorothy Spinfler, to the Editor of the 


Monthly Ledger, 


Humbly fheweths 


TTNHAT as matrimony is in general-no difpleafing theme 
to your fex, and is confefledly a fatisfatory fubje& to 
ours, I wonder that your monthly repofitory hath not oftener 
exhibited more effays on fo interefting a concern; you may 
therefore eafily fuppofe, that I was mightily pleafed to find in 
your laft Ledger fuch excellent thoughts on marriage; but, as 
that feems only calculated for thofe who are already joined by 
conjugal bonds, I wifh the fame good gentleman, or fome 
other perfon as well qualified, would be fo charitable-as to add 
fomething in favour of that happy ftate, which may perfuade 
all fingle men of the impropriety of their remaining fo, and to 
acquaint them, that within my knowledge there is a nume- 
rous fifterhood, who would be glad of an opportunity. to prac- 
tice his good advice. 

I requeft this the more earneftly, as we have a pretty large 
fraternity of old-batchelors in the environs of this neighbour- 
hood, who, I muft own, are good kind of creatures were 
they not fo odd and pertinacious, which I hope will be eafily 
corrected by the wifdomi of fuch a counfellor. 

For, you muft know that I have found out, (by their dif- 
courfe,) that they are either too wife or too foolifh to promote 
their own happinets or ours; and, to fpeak the truth, they feem 
to be only akind of dead cyphers in fociety, for want of that 
confequence which a prudent wife and a well regulated fa- 
mily would certainly dignify them with. Now, if you could 
but once convince them of this, it might lower their felf-fufh- 


ciency, heighten their opinion of our good fifterhood, and 
prevent 
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prevent their afluming fuch a fuperiority. over their married 
brethren ; for thofe of my acquaintance are great difputers, and 
piciend to fettle the boundaries of riept and -wrong’ to a 
ir’s-breadth. . In fhort, they are too logical to traverfe the 
path of common fenfe ; and, I am apt to Boieee, Mr. Sina 
had thefe fort of gentlemen, in view, when he talked to us the 
other evening fo much about nonentities in,community, and 
the like, too exalted for our comprehenfion: however he 
joined us in the conclufion, that thefe {aid batchelors are apt 
to be opinionative, and that, while they affect to be more cau: 
tious than their neighbours, they often fulfil the’ proverb 


-of being ‘* more nice than wife ;” and we were well agreed, 


that, by reafoning too much or toolittle, they were frequently 
bewildered in the maze of their own uncertain conjectures. 
But, as your own aim feems to be moral rectitude, pray 


engage fome of your ingenious correfpondents to write a trea- — 


tife, that may teach thefe fingletony gentlemen, that they 
were not created merely for themfelves ; and pleafe to let them 
tell the defigning part of thefe fpecious pretenders, that we can 
fee plainly through the .mafk, that all their pretenfions -ase 
only to cover extravagance, indolence, or licentious libeity, 
very inconfiftent with the fuperlative genius they fo vainly 
aflume. If you think the annexed ferious reflection (which, 
luckily for my purpofe, I found lately in rummaging over fome 
old letters) may be likely to ferve our caufe, be fo kind as to 
publifh it, as, perchance, it may ferve to awaken that dull 
race of mortals from: their lethargic infenfibility ; and be af- 
fured, Mr. Editor, it cannot fail to oblige many female 
complainants, befide your very fincere friend, 


DOROTHY SPINSTER, 


P. S. I am rather doubtful that you will think. me too feveres 

~ but Iam willing to compenfate, by acknowledging that I 
do believe we elderly fpinfters are given a little to fretful- 
nefs, and it is probable that difappointment -and neglec& 
have fpoiled many a good temper, if not made us fomewhat 
forma! and peevith. ; ; 


Dear coufins, 


¥7 OUR friend’s jefting effort, to ridicule matrimony in 

yefterday’s converfation, was certainly puerile and detec- 
tive, more witty than-true ; yet the uncertainty what kind of 
impreffion it may make on your young and volatile mind in- 
duced: me to fend you the following refleCtions. 


The 
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The apoftle Paul declared, that ‘* marriage was honourable 
joall men ;” this was his opinion when he wrote to the He- 
ews, feveral years after he wrote to the Corinthians, inti- 
mating, ** that they who married did well, but they that mar- 
ried not did better.” It appears from the above, as well as 
from his epiftle to Timothy, that he (afterwards) thought it 
wrong to difcourage that ordinance, and numbered thofe, for- 
bidding to marry, amongft thofe who propagated other de- 
frudive doctrines at that time. The advice is very ex- 
preffive, not only to libertines, but to fuch as impofe on 
themfelves voluntary penances and unrequired aufterities, who 
form their religion more through the falfe medium of con- 
trated difpofitions, and fhallow conceptions of duty, than 
from the actual commands of that almighty Power, which cre- 
ated male and female for the reciprocal comfort of each other. 

Timothy was a beloved difciple, to whom this apoftle gave 
paticular direélions; and I wifh the giddy, the thoughtlefs, 
andeven the well-meaning, man, who is of a too fcrupulous’ 
turn of mind, would well confider the following texts, Tim. iv. 
“Now the Spirit fpeaketh exprefsly, that, in the latter days, 
fome thal] depart from the faith, giving heed to feducing {pi- 
tits and do@rines of devils, forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abftain from meats, which God hath created to be 
received with thankfgiving,” &%c. and again he exprefsly fays, 
“] would that the younger women marry.” 

Marriage was of divine inftitution before the depravity 
of man by the fall; for, in the beginning of time, God faid, 
“It isnot guod for man to be alone ;” and it has been ac- 
knowledged as his holy command through every fucceeding 
ese: Who then fhall dare to promulgate fentiments 
efogatory to the order of his holy appointment, or endeavour 
tocounteract by their example the wife purpofes of his provi- 
dence? All things natural and religious befpeak his appro- 
bation of this happy union; and, fo ftrong is the ge- 
nal bias, that no difficulty will affright, nor poverty re- 
frain, the majority of mankind from preferriig a fituation 
which conftitutes the moft exalted and perfect friendhhip, if 
not perverted by fuch minds as would pervert all good. Were 
this propenfity confined to the unthinking multitude, we 
might doubt whether it was right; but we fee the coniiderate, 
the judicious, and the religious, regarding this ordinance as a 
_ appointment, which will continue to the end of the 
world, 
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The advantages of the married ftate, in oppofition: to the Ji. 
bertinifm fo generally avowed and praétifed in the fingle ftate; 
with the many and mutual comforts that over-balanes 
the cares of a married fituation, open too capacious a ticld for 
prefent retrofpection ; having rather confined myfelf toa reli. 
gious view of this command, publiflied in the old and new Tet: 
ament, and confirmed to us by the condefcenfion of our bleffed 
Saviour, who wrought his firft miracle at the marriage 
in Cana: his reply to the tempting Pharifees is noted’} 
Matthew and Mark, and is worthy of obfervation; ‘* Héae 


fwered and faid unto them, have ye not read that he, that made 


them at the beginning, made them male and female; ‘and he 
faid, for this caufe fhall a man leave father and mother, and 
thall cleave to his wife. What therefore God has joined toge- 
ther let no man put afunder.” The like admonitions we 


may find repeated in Scripture, for encouragement to thole | 


who are defirous to enjoy that ftate agreeably to the 
facred inftitution. Much is faid to the fame good put. 
pofe by Mofes to the favourite people of Ifrael ; and David 
mentions their maidens being not given in marriage among the 
punifhments they fuffered for their tranfgreffion. 

Having therefore fo many witnefles of the divine command, we 
fhould be careful how we depreciate the order of providence, 
through a defire of falfe freedom, or any other fallacious pre- 
tence. " 

I might add much more; but I choofe to refer you to 
a uncle’s animadverfions, whofe fuperior abilities and en. 

arged underftanding cannot fail of enforcing this duty with 
the energy it deferves; and, for that purpofe, I with you to in- 
troduce a fimilar converfation the next time your fupercilious 
laugher makes you a vifit ; being fatisfied that Mr. Wifeman 
will foon convince him that more propriety is expected ftom 
his better judgement; at leaft, I have no doubt but that his 
arguments will prove fufficient to ftrengthen your opinion of 
what is right, as I know it is eafy to alledge ftronger reafons 
to fupport the expediency, lawfulnefs, and obligation, of fo 
wife an eftablifhment; therefore I need not add more, 
than that] am, with great fincerity, your affetionate well. 
wither, : ra 

T. C, 
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_ For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
A brief Account of the Crufades, or Holy War. 


IN the year 1096, the noife of thofe petty wars, which had 
[ennected England and fome parts of the Continent, 
vite funk.in the tumult of the Crufades, which now en- 
grolled the attention of ‘al! Europe, and have ever fince ens 
d the curiofity or mankind as the moft fignal and moft du- 
rable monument of human folly that has yet appeared in any 
geornation. After Mahomet had, by means of his pretend- 
a revelations, united the difperfed Arabians under one head, 
they iffued forth from their defarts in great multitudes, and, 
being animated with zeal for their new. religion and fupported 
by the vigour of their new government, they made deep impref- 
fion on the Eaftern empire, which was far on. the decline with 
tegard both to military difcipline and to civil policy. Jerufa- 
lem, by its fituation, became one of their moft carly conquetts, 
ad the Chriftians had the mortification to fee the holy fepul- 
chre, and the other places confecrated by the prefence of their 
religious founder, fallen into the pofleffion of infidels. But 
the Arabians, or Saracens, were fo employed in military en- 
terprifes, by which they fpread their empire, in a few years, 
from the banks of the Ganges to the Streights of Gibraltar, 

that they had no leifure for theological controverfy:- an 
though the Alcoran, the original monument of their faith, 
feems to contain fome violent precepts, they were much lefs 
infected with the fpirit of bigotry and perfecution than the in- 
dolent and fpeculative Greeks, who were continually refining 
onthe feveral articles of their religious fyftem. ‘They gave 
little difturbance to thofe zealous pilgrims who daily flocked to 
Jerufaiem, and they a:lowed every man, after paying a mo- 
derate tribute, to vifit the holy fepulchre, to perferm his reli- 
gious dutics, and to return in peace. But the Turcomans, or 
Turks, a tribe of T'artars who had embraced Mahometani{fm, 
‘having wrefted Syria from the Saracens, and having in the 
year 1065 made themfelves mafters of Jerufalem, rendered the 
pilgrimage more difficult and dangerous to the Chritians, 
The barbarity of their manners, and the confufions attend- 
ing their unfettled government, expofed the pilgrims to many 
infults, robberies, and extortions ; and thefe zealots, returning 
fom their meritorious fatigues and fufferings, filled all Chrif- 
tendom with indignation againft the infidels, who profaned the 
holy city by their prefence, and derided the facred myiterics in 
the very place of their completion, Gregory the VIII. among 
Rrz the 
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the other vaft ideas which he entertained, had formed the de 
fign of uniting all the weftern Chriftians againft the Mahome- 
tans ; but, from various caufes, he was hindered from maki 

any great progrefs in this vaft undertaking. The work wy 
referved for a meaner inftrument, whofe low condition in life 
expofed him to no jealoufy, and whofe folly was well calcy 
lated to coincide with the prevailing principles of the times, | 

Peter, commonly called the Hermit, a native of Amiens in 
Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jerufalem. Being deep. 
ly affected with the dangers to which that act of piety nowex 
pofed the pilgrims, as well as with the inftances of opprefiion 
under which the eaftern Chriftians laboured, he entertained 
the bold, and in all appearance impracticable, project of lead- 
ing into Afia, from the fartheft extremities of the Weft, a- 
mies fufficient to fubdue thofe potent and warlike nations 
which now held the holy city in fubjeétion and flavery. He 
propofed his view to Martin II. who filled the papal chair; 
who, though fenfible of the advantages attending the fuccefs of 
fuch a fcheme, refolved not to interpofe his authority till he 
faw a greater probability of fuccefs. He fummoned a council 
at Placentia, which confifted of 4000 ecclefiaftics, and 30000 
feculars ; and which was fo numerous, that no hall could com 
tain the multitude, and it was neceflary to hold the affembly 
ina plain. ‘The harangues of the pope, and of Peter himfelf, 
reprefenting the difmal fituation of their brethren in the Eaf, 
and the indignity fuffered by the Chriftian name, in allowing 
the holy city to remain in the hands of infidels, found the 
minds of men fo well prepared, that the multitude fuddenly 
and violently declared for the crufade, and folemnly devoted 
themfelves to perform this fervice, fo meritorious as they believed 
it to God and religion, 

But, though Italy feemed thus to have zealoufly embraced 
the defign, Martin knew, that, in order to infure fuccefs, it 
was neceflary to inlift the greater and more warlike nations in 
the fame engagement. And, having previoufly exhorted Peter 
to vifit the chief cities and fovereigns of Chriftendom, he 
fummoned another council at Clermont in Auvergne. 

The fame of this great defign being univerfally diffuled, 
procured the attendance of the greateft prelates, nobles, and 
princes; and, when the pope and the hermit renewed their pi 
thetic exhortations, the whols affembly, as if impelled by an 


immediate infpiration, exclaimed with one voice, Jt is the will 


of God, it is the will of God: words deemed fo memorable, 
and fo much the refult of a divine influence, that they were 
employed as the fignal of rendezvous and battle in the future 
exploits of thofe adventurers. M 
en 
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* Men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoft ardour; and 
an external fymbol too, a circumftance of chief moment, ‘was 
here chofen by the devoted combatants. The fign ofthe crofs, 
which had been hitherto fo much revered among Chriftians, 
and which, the more it was an object of reproach to the Pagan 
world, was the more paffionately cherifhed by them, became 
the badge of union, and was affixed to the right fhoulder of 
all who inlifted themfelves in this facred warfare. 

Europe was at this time funk into profound ignorance and 
fuperftition. The ecclefiaftics had acquired the greateft af- 
cendant over the human mind. The people, who, being little 
reftrained by honour and lefs by law, abandoned themfelves 
to the worft crimes and diforders, knew of no other expiation 
than the obfervances impofed on them by their {piritual paftors; 
and it was eafy to reprefent the holy war as an equivalent for 
all penances, and an atonement for every violation of juftice 
and humanity. But, amidft the abje& fuperftition which now 
prevailed, the military fpirit alfo had univerfally fpread itfelf ; 
and, though not fupported by art or difcipline, was become 
the general paffion of the nations governed by the feudal law. 
All the great lords poffefled the right of peace and war: they’ 
were engaged in perpetual hoftilities with each other: the 
open country was become a fcene of outrage and diforder: the 
cities, ftill mean and poor, were neither guarded by walls nor 
protected by privileges, and were expofed to every infult: in- 
dividuals were obliged to depend for fafety on their own force 
or their private alliances ; and valour was the only excellence 
which was held in efteem, or gave one man the pre-eminence 
above another. When all the particular fuperftitions, there- 
fore, were here united in one great objeét, the ardour for mi- 
litary enterprizes took the fame direction; and Europe, im- 
pelled by its too ruling paflions, was loofened, as it were, 
from its foundations, and feemed to precipitate itfelf in one 
united body upon the Eaft. 

All orders of men, deeming the crufades the only road to 
heaven, inlifted themfelves under thefe facred banners, and 
were impatient to open the way with their {words to the holy 
city. Nobles, artifans, peafants, even pricfts, enrolled: their 
names ; and to decline’ this meritorious fervice was branded 
with the reproach of impiety, or, what perhaps was efteemed 
fill more difgraceful, of cowardice and pufillanimity. The 
infirm and aged contributed to the expedition by prefents and 
money ; and many of them, not fatisfied with the merit of 
this atonement, attended it in perfon, and were determined, 
if poffible, to breathe their laft in fight of that city where their 


Sayiour had died for them, 


W omen 
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Women themfelves; concealing their fex under the difgui 
of armour, attended the camp; and forgot ftill more the om 
of their fex, by proftituting themfelves without referve to the 
army. The greateft criminals were forward in a feryice whish 
they regarded as a propitiation for all crimes; and the mo 
enormous diforders were, during the courfe of thefe e: I: 
tions, committed by men | to wickednefs, encouraged 
by example, and impelled by neceffity. The multitude of the 
adventurers foon became fo great that their more fagaciout 
leaders. became apprehenfive left the greatnefs itfelf of the ar, 
mament fhould diiappoint its.purpofe ; and therefore they per- 
mitted an undifciplined multitude, computed at three hundred 
thoufand men, to go before them under the command of Peter 
the Hermit and Walter the Moneylefs, Thefe men took the 
road towards Conftantinople, through Hungary and Bulgaria; 
and, trufting that heaven by fupernatural_affiftance would fup- 
ply all their neceffities, they made no provifion for fubhf 
tence on their march. ‘They foon found themfelves obliged tg 
obtain by plunder what they had vainly expected from mi: 
racles; and the enraged inhabitants of th 
which they paffed gathering together in arms, attacked -the 
diforderly multitude, and put them to flaughter without re- 
fiftance. The more difciplined armies followed after, and, 
paffing the Straits at Conftantinople, they were muftered in 
the plains of Afia, and amounted in the whole to feven 
hundred thoufand combatants. + 
Amidft the univerfal phrenzy which fpread itfelf by conta. 
gion throughout Europe, efpecially in or. and Germany, 
men were not entirely forgetful of their prefent interefts 3 and 
both thofe who went on this expedition, and thofe who 
ftayed behind, entertained fchemes of gratifying, by its means, 
their avarice or their ambition, The nobles wao inlifted them- 
felves were moved, from the romantic fpirit of the age, to hope 
for opulent eftablifhments in the Eaft; and, in purfuit of thefe 
chimcrical projects, they fold at the loweft price their ancient 





caftles and inheritances, which had now loft all value in their 


eyes. The greater princes, who remained at home, took the 
opportunity of annexing to their crcwn many confiderable 

fiefs, either by eafy purchafe, or the 2xtinétion of heirs. — 
The pope frequently turned the zeal of the crufaders from 
the infidels againft his own enemies, whom he reprefented as 
equally criminal with the enemies of Chrift. The. convents, 
and other religious focieties, bought the poffeffions of the ad- 
venturers; and,.as the contributions of the faithful were com- 
monly intrufted to their management, they often diverted into 
this channel what was intended to be employed againft ei 
els. 


e countries through | 
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fdéls. But fio one was a more immediate gainér by this epi- 
dediic fury than the king of England, (William. the Con- 
aevor,) who kept aloof from all connections with thofe fa- 
fetical and romantic warriors. , 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and 
nitaken generofity’ of his fpirit, had. early inlifted himfelf 
jn'the crufade ; but, being always unprovided with money, he 
found that it would be impracticable for him to appear in a 
imanner fuitable to his rank and ftation at the head of his nue 
merous vaflals and fubjects, who, tranfported with the gene+ 
gal rage, were determined to follow him into Afiz. He reg 
flved therefore ‘to mortgage, or rather to fell, his dominions, 
which he had not talents to govern, and he offered them to 
his brother, the king of England, for the very unequal fum of 
70,000 marks; and the bargain was foon concluded. The 
king wasput in poffeffion of Normandy and Maine, and Ro- 
bert, providing himfelf with a magnificent train, fet-out for 
the Holy Land in purfuit of glory, and in full confidence of 
fecuring his eternal falvation. 

In the year r1roc, William, Earl of Poitiers, and Duke of 
Guienre, inflamed with the glory, and not difcouraged by the 
misfortunes, which had attended the former.adventurers.ia the 
crufades, had put himfelf at the head of an immenfe multi- 
tude, computed to amount to 60,0c0 horfe, and a much greater 
number of foot; and he propofed to lead them into the Holy 
Land againft the infidels. He wanted money to forward the 
preparations requifite for this expedition ; and therefore mort- 
geged to William Rufus all his dominions. This done,. he 
proceeded on his journey, and having joined the reft of the ad- 
venturers who were aflembled on tie banks of the Bofphorus, 
‘oppofite to Conftantinople, they proceeded on their enterprize, 
but immediately experienced thofe difficulties which their zeal 
‘had hitherto concealed from them, and for which, even if they 
had forefeen them, it would have been almoft impoffible to 
provide a remedy. 

The Greek Emperor, Alexis Comnenus, who had applied 
to the weftern Chriftians for fuccour againft the Turks, en- 
tertained hopes, and thofe but feeble ones, of obtaining fuch 
a moderate fupply, as, acting under his command, might en- 
able him to repulfe the enemy ; but he was extremely aftonifh- 
ed to fee his dominions overwhelmed on a fudden by fuch an 
‘inundation of licentious barbarians; who, though they pre- 
tended friendthip, defpifed his fubje&ts as unwarlike, and de- 
tefted them as heretical. By all the arts ot policy, in which he 
excelled, he endeavoured to divert the torrent; but, while he 


_ &mployed profeffions, carefles, civilities, and feeming fervices, 


towards 
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towards the leaders of the crufade, he fecretly regarded thop 
imperious allies as more dangerous than thofe open enemie 
by whom his empire had been formerly invaded. His d 
rous policy was feconded by thofe diforders infeparable from ( 
vaft a multitude, who were not united under one head, and 
who were conduéted by leaders of the moft independent and 
untractable fpirit, unacquainted with military difcipline, and 
determined enemies to civil authority and fubmiffion, The 
{carcity of provifions, the excefles of fatigue, the influence of 
ainknown climates, joined to the want of concert in their ope. 
gations and to the fword of a warlike enemy, deftroyed the 
adventurers by thoufands, and would have abated the ardour 
of men, impelled to war by lefs powerful motives. Thejr 
zeal, however, their bravery, and their irrefiftible force, ftill 
carried them forward, and continually advanced them to the 
great end of their enterprize. After an obftinate fiege they 
took Nice, the feat of the Turkifh empire; they defeated 
Soliman in two great battles, and made themfelves matters 
of Antioch, [To be concluded in the next number.] 





To the Epitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


If the following is not inconjiftent with the plan of convey. 
ing amufement to your readers through the channel of your 
entertaining Ledger, I fhall not grudge my trouble.in tran- 
{cribing a few anecdotes of the late olka Dr. Radcliffe, 
as they came into my hands: 

I am your occafional correfpondent, A.S. 


HE eminence of this great man in his faculty cannot 

be diftinguifhed under too brilliant circumftances, fince 
his merit and underftanding entitle ‘him to the highedft pin 
nacle of honour which it feems poffible for a man to attain. 
As his profeffion in life was no lefs than the prefervation of 
the human fpecies, he did not endeavour to make himfelf 
matter of it by an ufelefs application to the rubbifh of anti 
quity in old rufty volumes that required ages to be perufed, 
but by a careful examination of the moft valuable treatifes 
that faw the light from modern hands. His books, while he 
was a ftudent in this art, (before he arrived to be a practitionr 
er,) were very few, but well chofen; fo few, indeed, as to 
make Dr. Bathurft, one day in a furprize, afk him, where was 
‘his ftudy ; upon which, pointing. to a few vials, a fkeleton, 
anda herbal, he received for anfwer, Sir, this is Radcliffe's 


diorary: not unlike the reply which was made by soe to 
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+ | Anecdotes of the celebrated Dr. Raddiffe. 32% 
hich ‘another queftion, when it ‘was demanded, Where were 


‘the walls of Sparta: that king, pointing by -way of return: to 


the'thips in the harbour, faid, Thefe are the walls and. bul- 
warks for its defence. cal o ak ean 
‘ Among the number of the Doétor’s patients, who, fhould, 
ipply to him, one day, but a credulous old woman in behalf of. 
her hufband ? fhe hoped his worfhip. would be prevailed with, 


totell her the diftemper her hufband lay fick of, and to pre-, - 


{tribe proper remedies for his relief: with that fhe prefented 

him with a bottle of his we:er. In return to which the,Dotor. 
found occafion to.afk, Where is he? Sick. in, bed, four miles 

off, cried the petitioner, And that's his. water, no doubt ?, 
refumes the querift. Yes, and pleafe, your worthip, fhe re-. 
plies. And, being afked what trade he. was of, fhe tells him: 
thatof a boot-maker. Very well, miftrefs, cries the Doétor ; 

and, taking the urinal, empties, itin the chamber-pot; then, 

filling it with nis own, difmifies her with this advice: Take. 
this home to your hufband, and, if he will undertake to fit me 

with a pair of boots by the fight ofmy water, I will make no 

queftion of ‘prefcribing for his diitemper by a view of his. 





Tr'th’ Epitor of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
a Objervations on the Ufe of Coffee. 


ANN general remarks that I can offer, refpecting the me= , 


idical qualities ‘of coffee, appear fo much anticipated *, 


that £ fhall principally confine myfelf to a few facts, which | 


my acquaintance with the Weft-India iflands has afforded. me; 
and-as, there is a confiderable ‘uxiformity in the diet of the na- 


tives, the effets which refult will be. thereby more evident. , 
The female fex confine themfelvés more articularly to, the ufe , 


of coffee : they drink it in large quantities as well as very 
freng, though ‘prepared in a mcthod fomewhat different from 


thatipraCtifed in Europe ; inftead of boiling the coffee, agree-. . 


ibleto the fafhion here, they pour hot water upon. it in the. 
manner tca is made, whereby the finelt parts of the coffee on- 
ly.are ex:racted. 


Vorell. * Ss The 


* Ellis.on Coffee, with Dr. Fothergill’s judicious remarks, 4to, 
with an elegant ergraving. Coffee, indeed, has long been a fabjed 
ofenguiry, fo early as 1652: one Edwards, an Englith Turkey- 
merchant, brought home with him a Greek fervant, ,who fir intros, 
duced the roafting. and making of Cofiee into England. Vid. Ane 
derfon’s Chronolog. Deduction of Commerce, v. 2. p. 88. 
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_ The men are not fo generally addicted to this fober repaft 





































m 
but fubftitute wines, punch, and fpirituous liquors, inftead 00m 
of it. ‘ , t{ 
How far this may influence the health of the different fexes tig 
is difficult to determine; it is however very certain, that the cultivat! 
women in general arrive toa more advanced age: the other yond th 
fex, it muft be admitted, are more expofed to the weather or natul 
and to laborious and dangerous employments ; but it is likes ter rem: 
wife probable, that the difference in diet is one confiderable years, t 
* caufe of the different degrees of longevity. I have known even produat 
: Jaborious men, who have been accuftomed to an immoderate key, it 
; indulgence in the ufe of coffee, and neverthelefs enjoy vi- to a ver 
gorous health in the fupine clime of the Weft-Indies. A Man 
4 friend of mine, whofe concerns oblige him to undergo fevere from it: 
! exercife in the open field, expofed to heat and change of wea- thefe, : 
i ther, has daily drunk for the fpace of feveral years, abouta neclect 
| gallon of {trong coffee, which he takes as his common drink; of othe 
i he is now in advanced years, has a fine fucceffion of ¢hildren, placed 
and enjoys a large fhare of health and fpirits. nated 
Though a few examples of the falubrity of coffee, when co- Some 3 
pioufly indulged, may: not authorize a practice of this kind, coffee- 
yet one may from hence rationally infer, that it is by no means. § the cof 
pernicious when ufed in moderate quantities, and that, ina Inat 
preventive vicw at leaft, this innocent regale may be ufefull chief { 
fubftituted for wine and other intoxicating liquors. In this haps tt 
country, I prefume, many advantages would refult to a change ther, : 
in the prefent cuftom of drinking wine after dinner, by intro- the di 
ducing coffee at the conclufion of this meal, whereby the la- pend « 
di¢s would ‘not be obliged to withdraw from the table; a prac- ed wh 
‘ice which the free ufe of wine probably hath familiarized, affect 
though greatly to the exclufion of innocent and rational cone ff} flown 
verfation, which the valuable part of the fex always infpire, 
and whofe company, on moft other occafions, is courted: and 
valued ; but how this rudenefs was firft admitted after a focial 
repaft is not eafily accounted for. ” *p 
We may however juftly conclude, that every means of pro- Sir Jo 
Moting fobriety and rational converfation muft conduce to + / 
public good in a moral as well as in a political view, pv 88. 
and merits more immediate encouragement, when, at the fame oe: 
time, healthis thereby preferved ; for it appears, from the expe- . 41 
riments and obfervations of judicious phyficians, that coffee mee 
affifts digeftion, relieves head-ach, and produces a grateful ete, 
fenfation in the ftomach, particularly after a full meal or any cipia 
unufual fatigue *. 4 perfic 


From 
‘ Vid, Percival’s Experimental Effays, v. 2. p, 122, & feqe. 
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From the difcourzgements to the cultivation of Coffee, many 

lands, which once exported this berry, do not cultivate at 

refent fufficient for their own confumption ; but, in a politi-. 
cal light, it is a matter of much importance to promote the 

cultivation of fuch articles of commerce, in our pofleffions be- 

yond the Atlantic, as do not interfere with the manufactures 
or natural produce of the mother country *: and, as a late wri- 
ter remarks, if the European nations fhould continue, as of late 
years, to naturalize in their own weftern plantations the fine . 
productions of China, Perfia, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Tur- 

key, it will in time bring the direct commerce to the Levant 

to a very narrow compafs +. 

Many objections to the Weft-India coffee have been ftarted, 
from its inferiority to the Turkey in tafte and flavour; but 
thefe, as hath been already intimated, arife principally from 
neglect in preferving this berry from imbibing the exhalations 
ef other bodies. A bottle of rum, Dr. Percival remarks f, 
placed at fome diftance from a canpifter of Coffee, fo impreg~ 
nated the berries in a fhort time as to injure their flavour, 
Some years fince, a few bags of pepper were conveyed in a 
coffee-fhip from India, the effluvia of which being abforbcd by 
the coffee, the whole cargo was {poiled §. 

Inattention to accidents of this kind, I imagine, is the 
chief fource of complaint againft Weft-India cottez, and per- 
haps the little time it is kept, previous toits ufe, may be ano- 
ther, as the experiments I have frequently made, to afcertain’ 
the different qualities of coffee, convince me that they de- 
pend chiefly upon thefe circumftances ; it may even be doubt- 
ed whether the iron veffels, in which coffee is roafted, do not 
affe&t the genuine flavour of this dietetic berry, as well as, the 
flownefs and degree of the heat employed in this operation |. 

HYGEIA. 
Ss 2 To 


* Political Effays on the prefent State of the Britifh Empire. 
Sir Jofiah Child on Trade. : 

¢ Anderfon’s Chronological Dedudtion of Commene, vil, 2, 
pr 88. 

t Experimental Effays, vol. 1. p. 129. ~ 

4 Ibid. Millex’s Gardener’s Dictionary, .8th edition, article 
coffee. 

| Semina coffe in vafis ferreis tozrenda non funt, quoniam et: 
ferrum olei partem attrahit, et particilae martiales a feminibus f.{- 
cipiuntur, inde in vafis terreis, crufts vitrea indutis, toftio melius 


perficitur. Comment. de Rebus T. 11: ps 529- 
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Toth Evitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


HE complicated fcenes of mifery, which are to be:met wraife the 


with in this city, have fometimes created a with that m Bronort of h 
inftance which falls in my way, might fo far efcape my.ob ae girl 
fervation and care as not to adminifter fuch a relief as is in my ying.all 
power ; for though the objedts prove not always grateful fle proper a 
the favour done, or render themfelves unworthy thereof, yetditis relief 
the fatisfaction refulting from helping fuch, as might «ppeari at of my 
diftrefs, is a fufficient reward : and the, following ftory, whic iifhe was 
is ftri@lly true, evinces to me the advantage of attending tp ‘ed the 1 
thofe tender feelings we have on the fight of fuch an objedy fife innoe 
not to pafs them by haftily ; but, by. making a fuitable enquiry Iper to. a3 
into their condition, we fometimes have an opportunity of byife then 
feeing worthy objects in the depth of human mifcry. In this 

In paffing along one of the ftreets of this city, in the.common.] fckneis 
courfe of my bufinefs laft winter, I obferved a young perfop | tgr place 
crofs the way with a man’s coat and hat on, but who appeared to | gaducter 
be a female by her countenance, with an afpect inexpreffibly | pceiving 
diftreffed, beyond the power of my pen to defcribes being Utefore wi 
fenfibly touched therewith, it led me to reflect on her condi } mor him 
tion ; and, prompted by compaffion, I {topped her to know who | yeyed do 
fhe was, with a view only to give her a {mall tempogary re- | |gely re 
lief, and with that view took her to a cook’s-{nop to -give her 


commen 
fome food: on hearing which, fhe, with great emotion, faid, = a fo 
T have a father, a mother, and a fifter, al] ill, and they have] It is 1 
nothing to eat: this produced a larger fupply from me thaal | piven; | 
firft propofed, and, on confidering the cafe, it raifed great come | the diftr 
‘paffion. I fent her home with what I purchafed, and ordered | povidin 


her then to f° to the General-Difpenfary, in Alderfgate- Cie n 
Street, where I alfo, as foon as convenient, went and. pro- | Jam 
cured them fome medical help ; by which means, and through | profeffic 
the affiftance of Benevolus, a neighbouring tradefman, who, great A 
on feeing the girl at my houfe, kindly offered it, I got alfoa ff jes the 
true account.of their diftrefs, + ‘Band, be 
The man, ajcurneyman-taylor, by ficknefs being rendered, } thole \ 
unable to work, the fource of fuppiy was by that means gone; ff hope f 
and,after pawning furniture, apparel, and everything that would: 
raife money for a fupply, had nothing left, and had been one 


T fh: 
day without food, and the poor girl was, when I met with f Senecz 
her, going to the baker who ufed to ferve them with bread, to. upto 
beg a few rafpings, as the laft refource to affuage hunger. tnd t 


could not be fo infenfible to human woe as to refufe my 
help: my own family fupplied them with broths to aid the me- 
dicines; and, through the charitable and kind affiftance of re 
who 
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who, on hearing the cafe, chearfully contributed,) I was 
ER, gabled to help this poor diftrefled family, not only with 
Hood). but .to redeem fome of-their-apperel and furniture, and 
raife the man fo. far to health as.to go.again to work: for. the 
7 ingot of. his family. ; | 
0+ f'"The girl above-mentioned, about feventeen years, of age, 
In. my Hying all the marks of innocence, abqut, her, and, when drefied 
“ful frig proper apparel, a comely perfon, :attributing .the whole .of 
of, etHdis relief to the interpofition, of providence, became the ob- 
Pearin 8 of my future care; it appearing to me not.complete un- 
which Fifthe was otherwife proyid d for: for which purpofe I-centi- 
ling tHmped the fubfcription until I got fufficient to.clothe her; and 
objed, Hine innocency of her afpe& and deportment recommended 
‘Nquity } her to. a worthy gentleman, who hired her to wait on his 
nity of Hwife then fick. Sibert Ut Yair W. «its 
In this ftation fhe continued for about five months, when 
mmon.Ifickneis obliging her te,go into anhofpital, the was deprived of 
“ron tier place though not’of the gentleman’s refpect, the having 
0 I conducted herfalf with fobriety and decency; when, on her 
Ol Teceiving a letter from an ancient grandfather, to whom_I had 
being | before written and acquainted him of her diftrefs, he, though. 
"I por himfelf, fent for her, and by my affiftance fhe was con- 
yeyed down to him in the north of England; and, by a letter 
[lately received from a perfon of credit there, to whom I re- 
Net | commended her, I find fhe hath fo conduéted herfelf as to get 
) | into a fober and reputable family as a fervant. 
It is not with a view to raife my reputation this account is 
iven; 1 was only the inftrument through providence to help 
diftreffed: I think myfelf. amply repaid in procuring and 
viding for the girl, who may probably in time be a va- 
fable member of fociety. . oi 
Iam a citizen of the world, and owe good-will to all; no 
profefiion of religion fhould be negleéted or flighted. The 
geat Author of the Chriftian religion regards not names, he 
ftes the integrity of the heart under all modes and profeffions ; 
and, being the common parent of all, his love is univerfal, and 
thofe who are upright in heart before him, have ground of 
hope for prefervation, and his fignal interpofition is fome- 
times obvious to the attentive mind. = 
I fhall therefore conclude this relation with the words of 
Seneca, an ancient heathen philofopher: ‘ We fhould look 
wpto that Power to whom we are indebted for all we cam pre- 
knd to that is good.” 


4 Friend t¢ Mankind. 
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326 Curious Account of an embalmed Body. 


To the Evrton of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


S the intention of your monthly’ publication is to pp 
ferve whatever is ufeful or entertaining, I prefume thei. 
clofed copy, from amanufcript account oF the difcovery and 
ufage of the embalmed body of that great foldier and ftatefman 
Thomas Beaufort, third fon‘of John of Gaunt, may noth 
unacceptable to moft of your readers, if I may judge from my. 
felf in perufal of it; efpecially as it is the only account tote 
depended on yet tranfmitted to the public ; * giving it a 
place you will oblige "A conftant Reader, 
N. B. The manufcript may be feen at the Bell, Edmop. 
ton, where it lies for public infpection. 


Cc OP Y, 


Bury St. Edmunds. 


se N the 20th of February, 1772, fome labourers, em- 

ployed in breaking up part of the old abbey-church, 
difcovered a leaden coffin, which contained an embalmed 
body, as perfect and entire as at the time of its death; the 
features and Jineaments of the face were perfect, which were 
covered with a mark of the embalming materials ; the very 
colour of the eyes diftinguifhable, the hair of the head a 
brown intermixed with fome few grey ones; the nails faft oa 
the fingers and toes, as when living; the ftature of the body 
about fix feet tall, and genteelly formed: the labourers, for the 
fake of the lead, which they fold to Mr. Faye, a plumber in 
this town, for about fifteen fhillings, ftripped the body of its 
coffin, and threw it promifcuoufly among the rubbifh. From 
the place of its interment, it was foon found to be the remaiis 
of Thomas Beaufort, third fon of John de Gaunt, duke of 
Lancafter, by his third dutchefs, lady Catharine Swineford, 
relict of Sir Otho de Swineford of Lincolnfhire ; he took the 
name of Beaufort from the place of his birth, a caftle of the 
dukes in France. He was halt-brother to K. Henry the Fourth, 
created duke of Exeter and knight of the garter; in 1410, 


Jord chancellor of England; in 1412, high admiral of Eng- 
land, and captain of Calais. He commanded the rear-guard 


of his nephew King Henry the fifth’s army, at the battle of 
Agincourt, onthe 25th of October, 14153 and, in 1422, 
upon the death of King Henry the Fifth, was, jointly with his 
brother Henry, Cardinal Bifhop of Winchefter, appointed 
by the parliament to the government, care, and education, 
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of the royal infant, Henrythe Sixth. He married Margaret, 

daughter of Sir Thomas Nevil, by whom he had iflue only 

one.fon, who died young ; he was.a great benefactor to this 

church ; anddied at Eaft-Greenwich, 1427, in the fifth year of 
King Henry the Sixth, and was interred in this abbey-church 

near his dutchefs, (as he had in his will direéted,) at the en- 

trance of the chapel of our lady, clofe to the wall. 

“On the 24th of February following, the mangled remains 

were inclofed in an oak coffin, and buried about eight feet~ 
deep, clofe to the north-fide of the north-eaft pillar, which for- 

metly affifted to fupport the abbey belfry. Before its inter- 

ment, the body was mangled- and: cut with the moft favage 

barbarity by T G C——, a young furgeon in this 
town, lately appointed Bath king at arms; the fkull fawed in 

pieces, where the brain appeared ; it feemed fomewhat wafted, 
but perfectly contained in its proper membranes ; the body 
ripped up from the neck to the bottom; the cheek cut through 
by a-faw entered at the mouth; his arms chopped off below 
the elbows, and taken away; one of the arms the faid C—— 
confeffes to have in fpirits. 

The crucifix, fuppofed a very valuable one, is miffing. It 
is believed the body of the dutchefs was found within about 
afoot of the duke’s‘on the 24th of February: if fhe was — 
buried in lead, fhe was moft likely conveyed away clandef- 
tinely the fame night. 

n this church feveral more of the ancient royal blood . 
were Mnterred, whofe remains are daily expected to fhare the 
fame fate. Every fenfible and humane man refle&ts with 
horror at the fhocking and wanton inhumanity with which 
thofe princely remains of the grandfon of the victorious King, 
Edward the Third, have been treated, even worfe than the 
pref of a common malefactor, and that 345 years after his 
eath.” 

The truth of this circumftance having been artfully fup- 
prefled, or very falfely reprefented, in the country news-pa- 
pers, and the conveyance of public intelligence rendered 
doubtful, no method could be taken to convey a true 
acount to the public, but by this mode of offering it. 
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The fpeech of ‘Fabrivius-to' Phyrrbu\ Oi BT efoiat 
————-the two laft Lettérs' from Thebisfat to Conftantis a 
and Alexis,———in the next. Meares £5. «| 





Philo Pictasj—u—m E,' Ri tai The Account of Hatebe 
——— Htifebius’s Extra® froth” ‘Rollin's ‘Hitory, Cosa 
—Chriflianus,;— Ferdinand Fig,————E. H. N-——~ 
and Apis, are:received. af 





‘ bib» comece se 





‘Juft publifhed: F O'X% Diviniry Carazocys, contain, 


_ inga very‘extenfive and valuable Colledtion of fcarce Theolo- 


gical Books, in the’ Englifhy, Greek,’ Latin, and other Lane 
guages, including 800:‘Volumes of Sermons, which ° are 


now ‘felling remarkably ‘cheap, at the Prices printed’ im the. 


Catalogue; by WILLIAM FOX, at Numb. 128, in Hok 
born, oppofite Fetter=Lane.——Catalogues may be had at the 
Place of Sale ; alfo of Meffrs. Brotherton and Sewell, Corn. 





hill; Johnfon, St. Paul’s Church-Yard; Elmfly, in the: 


Strand; Millan, Charing-Crofs; and T. Letchworth, at 
Number 33; Tooley-Street, Southwark.” se 


re ndith 


The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, ‘at the Corn-Mggket 





MatksLane:*' 


Jan. 1. 6th “roth neh 17th 20th “ agth 


So S. Se $e Se Se Se So Se Se $e Se) fe 


: $ 
Wheat, Red| 44455 | 4.4255] 44455 | 44955 | 44254 | 44454] 44a5¢. 
Ditto White |-4445 54 44255'| 449551 442551 444541 44454 | 4qqge 
Rye, —— | 27428 | 2728 | 27423 | 27228 | 27428 | 27a28 | 27828 


Barley,-— | 24a28 | 24a28 | 24428 | 24a28 | 23826 | 23426] 23226 


Oats, — | 13a21 | 13421 | 43a20 | 13220] 13420] 13420} 13420 


Jan, 27. Red and White Wheat, 42a543,. Rye, 26a27s.' Batley ° 
20a26s. Oats, 13a198. : 





*,* Any perfons, who take in the Monthly Ledger, may 
alfo be regularly fupplied, at the fame time, with the Reviews, 
and any other periodical work, by fending their orders to the E- 


ditor of the Monthly Ledger, at Number 33, ‘TFooley-ftreet, 
Southwark. 
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POETRY. 


Retirement, an irregular Ode, Look’d through her laws, and, with pree 
i. cifion great, 
AR from thofe fcenes where rict The revolutions of yon planets drew = 
reigns, Or, where the burning comets ftray, 
Where folly fits infhrin’d, Purfu’d their path, with ken refin’d, 
To heav'n-taught fcience blind, t s¢ Beyond the folar walk or milky way,” 
In painted veft, with vacant mind, Dalighend, rang’d his comprebenfive 


tyrant fafhion rules, with ever- mind ! 
. changeful fway ; A mind which nature form’d with won- 
Within the bofom of a fhade, ee d’rous pow’r, 
Fit for penfive mufing made, Her vaft etherial regions to explore, 
Pll to retirement tune the ruftic lays And wing'’d for facred flight above the 


« ftarry {phere ! 
While thrufhes pour the notes of love, O! couldI catch one fpark of that bright 


-Q let me catch the thrilling found, flame! — 
And mark the beauties of the grove, Vain is the with ; — that fire is fled 
Where flow'rs, {weet-breathing, deck Back to the fource of light, from 
the velvet ground: whence it came, 
Or on-yon fedgy margin, where And Newton’s number’d with the dead, 
The ftreams ot Cam, as cryftal clear, 
Meander through the vale, O! humbling thought to vanity and pride! 
While on her flow’ry banks the fhepherd § That eye, which pierc’d the regidns of 
fiands, the tkies, 
And breathes his tender tale ! And ken’d the deep-hid fources of the 
tide, 
Deep within the mirror lie Now, mix’d with duft, in cold oblivion 
The glories of another ky 5 lies, 7 
There Iris bends her mimic bow, Thus fares it with all human things, 
And gold-embroider’d clouds, in fhapes Heroes, philofophers, and kings ; 
fantaftic, glow, Awhile they fhine, and then decay, 
Sorrow bere tha!| not intrude, And mingle with their kindred eley. 


, Orsaverfpread the fmiling fcene 5 
Bright peace fhall here expand her filver Rife, then, my foul, in thought extatic 


wing’, rife, 
And ‘catter beams of joy unknown to ~Supérior blifs awaits theein the fkies ; 
kings. Fea Exert thy nobleft pow’rs to gain th’im- 
ere, in vifion bright, the mufe, mortal prize. 
Defcendisg fott, my fancy yiews, In thic retirement contemplate 
i+ Some Rappy bard Vinfpire, — The vanity of human ftate 5 
“AgWith her celeftial fire, | Aflume the dignity of man, 


fo form the tuneful lay, or fweep the - And sorm thy lite on reafon’s plan. 
i: trembling lyre. 


Methinks i hear the folémn found Converfe with natures; read her ample 
* Stealing on my raptur’d ears, page : 
And warbling through thevaft profound = Her Janguage is the voice of truth, 
Like the mulic of the {pheres, Whifp’ring, in the ear of youth, 
See, {pread along the river's fide, Pricepts of wifdom, and inftruétion fage, 
With tops inverted in the tides vither,: hither, oft repair, 
Thofe mots-grown walls which {cience To tafte refie€tion’s balmy joys ; 
.” calls her,own, Though fmiles the world, wit afpe& 
Where art and leafring fix their awful fair, 
‘ ‘throne. Her boafted treafures are but toys. 
He In thefe fweet fhades, where virtue loves 
Ia yon cloud-pierging turret * Newton fa’, to dwell, 
All nature op’ning to his bou.dicfs Whee the lark wakes the morn with 
view, Lotes of praile, 


*® The Objervatiry, on Trinity-Colleges 
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Study the noble art of acting well, 
And peace will crown the ev’ning of 
thy days, 
: MUSIDORUS, 
Eman. Coll. Cambridge. | 


A Paraphrafe of the forty-third Chapter -f ba 


Ecclefufticus. 


ON concave bright, the deep ethe- 
rial blue, 
With allits fudded ftars and glorious thew, 
Th’emerging fun, that darts the golden 
ray, 
Befpeak thy pow’r, great Origin of day. 
Though parch’d is nature’s vegetable 
pride, 
Nor can mankind its zenith rage abide ; 
Intenfer than the furnace glows its rays, 
Ana fires the mountains with its kindling 
blaze , 
The fiery beams gleam noxious on the 
fight, 
Nor bear the nerves th’infufierable light ; 
Yet thefe fublimely, thefe thy pow’r dif- 


play, 
Who fyeed’ft their courfe along th’etherial 
Way. 
At thy command the moon renews her 
light, 
And lifts her lucid crefcent o’er the night; 
Now wax’d, now wan’d, in varied fheen 
appears, 
Guides the fiderial months and forms the 
years. 
Soft minifter of thee, to whom “tis giv’n 
To lead the hoft that decks the blazing 
heav’n ; 
Whether their fires in conftellations sife, 
Or dance in myftic sounds th’inciscled 
fkies, 
Thy glorious finger ftretch’d yon fplendid 
Ws 
Bent the grand arch, and gave the gor- 
geous glow, 
Thou bad’ ft the fnow, in waving flakes, 
’ alight, 
And the mind marvels at the dazzling 
fight, 
The North-wind blows, and, lo! the 
drifts arife, 
Like rav’ning vultures, gath’ring in the 
kkies ; 


Dreadtul, in air, th’impending burden 
fails, 

And falls, like locutts, on th’affrighted 
vales, 

E’en marbie mountains tremble at thy 
fign, 

Then profrate nations own the pow'r is 
thine } 





T° RY. 


Or when th’uprooting whi:lwind ex, 
defornss, 

Os, raging, {weeps her plains the bruma 

arms : 

Or when, furcharg’d with fire, the South, 

wind brings ; 

leful vapour hanging on his wings, « 

It mounts aloft, and pealing thumders 

Fire heav’n’s high vault, and rend the ly. 
rid fkies, 

Thy light-plum’d fnows in wav’ring bea 


ty fy, 
Like birds in flocks, foft . winnowiag 
through the fky : ‘ 
(A hoary veiture cloaths the naked fake, 
Whilft the ftrong froft confines the flute 
tuate lake :) ; ‘ 
More pow’rful ftill o’er rapid ftreams pre. 
vail, : 
Condens’d, refulgent as the warricr's 
mail : 
Then hills and fields forego theie mant. 
ling green, 
An arid, naked, defolated, fcene, i 
When the foft mift diffolves, the potent 
pow’r 
Renews the greens, and opes the willing 
flow’r ; 
The genial dews a verd’rous beauty yield, 
When fultry winds have parch’d the blaf- 
ed field, 
At thy beheft appeas’d, wild oceans fleep, 
Or bright ifles rife amidft the billowy deep, 
The voy’ger tells how waves like moun- 
tains rife, 


Till their lath’d foam feems mingled with 


the fkies : 
Thy word {peaks peace throughout the taf 
domain, 4 
And then he tells the wonders of thy 
reign ; : : 
What {wim in fhoals, or folitary keep, 
The finn’d or footed natives of the deep; 
How the leviathan his bulk difplays, 
And where behemoth quits the flood te 
graze: : 
That, playful, through the furging ocean 
f{weeps, . 
Or heaves a living mountain o’er the 
deeps ; 


Ps. ; 
This from th’incumbent waters rears his 


d, RS 

Snerts to the hills, and rolls the flow'ry 
mead, : 

By thy conferving breath all things fubfift, 

The green earth blooms, and all its tribes 
exift : : 

To reach thy works in vain our thoughts 
we raife ! 

How mutt th’eternal fum tranfcend. our 
prafe! 


Xa 
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For all we lov’d is loft by you. 


“Yet fing’ th’efficient caufe we can’t dif- 


peays : 
Fert the fong, though impotent the lay, 
Not daring fancy can thy pow’r ¢efcry, 
Nor'the‘wrapt prophet aptly magnify. 
Joeffable thy praife, in works reveai’d, 
Jmmenfe and unimagin’d thofe conceal’d ! 


NORVICUM. 


CLARINA, 


WEET innocence and artlefs truth 

Adorn’d Clarina’s early youth ; 
Mild, mode, unaffected, free, 
Her nature was fimplicity : 
She was not all that poets feign, 
Or pitur’d goddefies obtain ; 
Yet had the meek-ey’d damfel join’d 
Apleafing form and virtuous mind, 
In all her drefs exa€tly neat, ° 
Where youthful modes ard plainnefs meet ; 
Studiovs t’improve her fleeting day, 


‘ Suill'diligent, alert, and gay, 


Such was the fober country maid, 
Whom cuftom late to town convey’d. 
But, oh! how fad a change enfu'd! 
With deep regret her lofs we view’d. 
Hergentle manners now give place 
To forward airs and borrow’d grace ¢ 
Petlooks and ftudied motions rife, 
With ccquetry and coy difguife. 

Her lips, which late befpoke her heart, 
Now pour impertinence and art ; 

Het eyes, which beam’d good-nature’s ray, 
A thovfand foolith thoughts betray ; 

Her time’s now loftin new affairs, 

In idle goffiping and airs, 

Her vain attire fhould feem defign’d 

The mirror of her vainer mind, 

The decent veil is thrown afide, 

T'expofe her bofum’s rifing pride. 

The fathions now engrofs her care, 

Dit, gewgaws, lace, and *broider’d hair 5 
Ard dancing turns to night the day, 

To pleafe the vain and court the gay. 

QO! Clara, Clara, whence the caufe 

Of natu:e’s violated Jaws ? 

Can affe€tation, pride, and art, 

Be lovelierthan an honeft heart ? 

Why ail this foolith idle toil, 
Once-charming Clarina to fpoil ? 
Know, that thy honourable name 
Isblated by the breath of fame ; 

And all, that now thy hopes em@foy, 
Muft foon thy heart’s repote de ftroy, 
Know, Clarina, it was chy mind 


' Firlt gain’d thee friends, fo firm and kind; 


But new our friendthip bids adiev, 


Zo the Editor of the Montury Lzpcer. 


AVING met with an acroftical re. 
bus in your Ledger, I amufed my- 
felf balf an hour in finding it out; and, 
at font, you have the produétion of that 
half-hour’s Jeifure ; and, fhould not any 
of your ingeniuus readers furnifh you with 
amore fuitable anfwer, it is much 2t your 
fervice for infertion. lam, &e. 


P.O, 


ESTQR’s the prince for his great 
age renown’d 3 
An organ yields a pleafing folemn fourd ; 
Rhefus, the Thracian king, at night was 
flain, ® 
By Diomedes, on the Trojan plain ; 
King William does the nob‘e hero ftand, 
Whu, by vi&torious arms, fubdu'd thisland ; 
The Cretan king, who rafhly flew h:s 
child, 
Was Idomeneus, by his vow beguil’d ; 
In Cyprus? ifle Cytherea was ador’d ; 
Wife Homer did the Trojan wars record : 
Th’ initials of thefe names, when rightly 


join’d, 
Thecity NORWICH will exprefs, youll 
od, , : 
Charter- Houfe Square. ‘ 


ELEGY. 


ELL me, ye nymphs, where Ange- 
lina roves : 
S»y, does fhe bloom the gedd-fs of the 
groves ? 
Or, flowty pacing o’er the favour'd plains, 


_ Draw the keen glances of th’cnamour’d 


{wains ? 

Oh! Angelina, whither doft thou fly ? 
Where veil the fplendors of thy pie:cing 
eve? : 

Why trom my heart withdraw the rays of 
light, 

Left in the thadows of eternal night ? 

So feels the world ; by angry Phabus 
driv’n 

To gloomy thades below, the orb of 
heav’n, 

Ah! then, arife, in all thy beauty’s bloom 5 

Thy radiant charms fhall diffipate the 
gloom ; 

From my fond lyre thefe plaintive ftrains 
remove, 

And wake to rapture all the notes of love. 

Come, my dear maid, my Angelina,come; 

Lockt hand in hand, together Jet us 
roam, 


Tt2 Climb 
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Climb the fteep heights of yonder moun- 
tain’s fide, 

— rode torrent rolis his foaming 
tide ; 

Where mofs-grown rocks in mighty frag- 
ments lyc, 

Nod o’er the vales, and tremble in the fky. 

Ab no; thefe fcenes of terror will dif- 


pleafe, 
And roufe the flumbers of a foul at eafe. 
*Tis the clofecovert ot the fhady grove, 
Whofe {cenes, umbrageous, are the {cenes 
of love : 
Still more adosn’d, when pearly riv'lets 


Fay; 
Whofe windi ing waters *¢ win their eafy 
way, 
Here let me whifper all that love infpires, 
My fond effufions and my chafte defires ; 
Breathe the foft numbers flowing from the 


heart, 
Tell what I fee), and afk thy healing art. 


Reflections on Winter. 


WIFT flythe hours! But now, yon 
tow’ring grove 
Gave foothing melody to zephyr’s wing 5 
There the fweet warblers tun’d their 
notes of love, 
And, from their {prays harmonious, 
call’d it fpring. 


But now, thofe fields, in lively green ar- 
ray’d, 


y 
Declar’d the beauties of epgeenchiing 


May ; 
E’en ev'ry humb'e flow’ ret of the mnipad 
Blufh’d, {weetly blufh’d, to meet the 
rifing day. 


O’er the flow rifing of yon eaftern hills 
The harmlefs flock leapt wanton o’er 
the lawn ; 
Thetrufty thepherd fought the cryftal ril!s, 
And fhunn’d the {corching rays of co- 
. Ming noon. 


Too bright, too levely, was the ‘cene to 
Jatt ; 

Ab! much too gay the flow’rets not to 
fade ; 

Its blooming honours met the fullen blaft, 

And funk its trophies in a winter’s 


Wess ftern tyrant, calls the day his 


And eat histonqueft: lo! the fick- 
en’d eye 
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Points what his gruel rava 
thrown, oe hand: 


And robs reflection of the reacy fh, 


Not only man the mighty lofs fuftai 
The whole creation wears the face ‘ 
woe 5 
The lambkins now, depriv’d of flow'ry 
plains, 
With mournful bigatings, chide ty 
falling fnow, 


The homely robin, from the neighb' ting 
thatch, 
In fofteft mufic, does the lofs 
And want, pale want, compels am my 
the hatch, 
The clap of which he durft not fang 
before. , 
“c Mofi ic hes charms to foothe a fan 
breaft,”’ 
And fure his notes muft touch the mf. 
tic maid : 
Oft ye a few {mall crambs the wanton's 


And pu with daily fonnets is repaid, 


How vain the with for to relieve the feng, 
Or change the hoary rev’rend face of 
time! 
Nature herfelf affumes the awful theme; 
And cries, vain man, be cautious of ws 
prime. 


Though gay and carelefs i in thy younger 

ver ent nor mifery, thy thoughtsem 

Though rleafure oft with youthful fancy 

BB ge and wrinkles wait the fteps 
of age, R 


A Morning Ode, 


ISING from her orient bed, 
Grey-ey’d morning lifts her heads 
Opes the rofy gates of light, 
And difpels the gloom of night. 
Sweetly fmiles the new-born dav, 

Rife, my fair one, rife, and play. - 
Now the lark, in airy fi:ght, 
Bove the mifty mountain’s height, 
Wings aloft her rapid way, 
Warbling forth her melting lay. 
Herds, that graze the dewy lawn, 
Joyful, at th’approach of dawn, 
Sportive, frifk it o’er the dale, 
And with lowings fi}! the vale 
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PO Ff 
fay fongfters, all around; 
ing far the chearful found, 
edly hail che rifing day ; 

Hafte, my charmer, hafte away, 
Fields, in vernal beauty bright, 
Goyly greet the ravith'd fight 5 
Flow’rs, that decle th’enamel’d meadsy 
Lift their gay luxuriant herds 3 . 
Trees, with op'ning b!cifoms crown’d, 
Shel their fragragt{worts dround ¢ 
Cloath’d with verdur« Shady woods, 
Waving, hide the cryital floods, 
Geatly murm ring throue) the plains, 
Freed from:winter’sicy chains. ~ 
Mountains, wond’rins as they rife, © 
Lift their green heo.is <o the fies. 
Deck’d with flow'rs, the fertile vale 


Breath-s fweet odours through the gale, . © 


Allithe face of nature, gay, 


‘ Tells th’approach of fmiling May, 2 


Clad in mild majeftic Gate, 

Balmy zephyrs round her wait, 
Ané, foftly whifp’ring as they fly, 
Onher fnowy bofom die, 

Seel the'revels o’er'the plain, 
Num*rous gracesin her train! 

Hafte, my fair one, hafte away, 
Tafte the fweets of blooming May. 
Cheartul warblers of the grove 

Their notes attune to joy and- love: 
Linnets, perch’d on yonder fprayy 
Warble forth theam’rous lay ; 
Whilt, foft cooing through the vale, 
Turtles tell their love fick tale. 

Like the Jinnet and the dove, 

Hear, oh hear, the voite of love, 
Plac’d beneath the cooling fhade, 

By foft hands of nature made, 

Where the woodbine and the rofe 
All their bluthing fweets difclofe, 
Where, flow trickling o’er the ground, 
Cryfta! ftreamlets murmur round, 
Let my fair-one there employ 

Smiling hours in love and joy ; 

Let my fair-one there receive 

All {weets that virtuous love can give. 
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The fittle rofe, that laughs upon its ftem» 
One of the fweets with which the gar- 
dens teerh, 
In value foars above an eaftern gem, 
Tf tender’d as the token of efteem, 


Had I vaft hoards of maffy wealth to fend, 
Such gs your merits might’ demand — 


_ their due; 

Then fhould the golden tribute of your 
friend aay 
Rival the treafures df the rich Peru, 
Two Charafers ‘front real Tift: 
Ghnt as ev'ning, mild as rdle- 

lip’d {pring, 


When fragrant ineétilé Hoaté on-zephyk's 


, © wing, ; es . 
In peace Califta {pends hex baleyon daysi; 
Bricht in her conduc all the virtues bape, 


__ Sweet from her tongue the melting acceats 


: flow, 
- Like metcy foothing fweeg the ear of whee 
No pri*cintrudes, or jarring paffions vex, 
_.No ruffiing gares her peacefu foul perplex. 
Love, beauty, grace, and modefty, combine 
Too dignity her foul, ahd make her. “ 





Pre-eminent, unrivall’d, fair, and bright, 
Of all miankind the wonder and deight, 
‘Tihus.the, while virtue all her aétians 
guides oS 
Along the of life ferénely glides, 


The Contraft. 
OUGH, loud, and ftormy, like the 
,. wintry wind, ; 
oljs the hoarfe tumult of Sophronia’s 


,  mind,: 
In fretful ftrife smploy’d, the knows no 


reft, 
For furious paffions thake her tortur’d 
breaft. 


AMYNTOR. Fear in her looks and fory in her eye 


With a Prefent, By Mr. Cunningham. 


The horrors of Medufa’s face fupply. 
With price and fell revenge her heart’s'ree 


: plete, , 
ET notthe hand of amity be nice, © Of ev'ry vice the well-aceuftom’d feats" 
Nor the poor tribute from the With envy, horror, rage, and fear, opprefi, 


heart difclaim ; 
A trifle hall le come'a ptedge of pric 


e. 
If fiiendthip ftamps it with hes facred 


name, 


Each hell-born harpy preys within her 
breaft. 
SKETCH, 


, 2 





Several perfons who do not take in the Monthly Ledger, being defirous of haying 
the account of S, Forbergill, with the Reflections on the Weighty Sentences which 


he uttered a little before he died; thofe two pieces have been seprinted, and mag be 


had of the editor, price gd, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, | 
From January 16, to January 21,1775. 


By the Standard Wincuester Bubhel of 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans > 


London, ' 


Beieiee, 
urry, 
Herdord, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, © 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wilthhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


COUNT 
Effex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, 
Lancafhire, 
Chefhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerfet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorfet, 
Hamphhise, 
Suffex, 
Kent, 
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Diary of the Weather. 


From January 9, to January 14, 1775. 
J at gn 0, Jennany. 4.3775 
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AMerzorotrocicat DIARY of the WEATHER, 
For December, 1774. 




















Therm 
Wind. Bar. lo. hi Weather, 
1N.W, frefhiiz97°,|38 |40 |Frofty. 
frethiiz9 ;4,|39 |42 |Rainy day. 

35.W. littleiz9 70143 |463|Moift foggy day. 

S.W. little}z974-|46 |48 |Forenoon fair, ahumem rain. 
SIE. freth]|293°|46 |463/Fair. 

E. ftrong}iz975|40 |43 |Frofty. 
7N.E. little 3° | (37 382\Ditto. 
SIW.S.W. littlefiz93%]37 138 [Snow and froft 


W. —iittlefiz9 45134 [35 
littlelizg 3134 |38 


Afternoon heavy rain. 
11S. frefhj 2916 44. 146 


Afternoon fair. 


q 
1 
' 
} 























PRICES 


121, frefhiiz93%148 |51 |Fair. % 
1315, ftrongii30 {49 {52 |Ditto, night rain. 
, freth}iz9;%|49 |50 |Heavy rain. 
15)W, littlel30 148 |4, |Fair. 
165,W. little}30 1443146 |Ditto. 
175.W. littleizg(2.145 |452|Frequent fhowers. 
188, littlefiz9,9.1443/46 |Foggy, with fome rain. 
5. littleliz0;4,]46 [48 |Foggy. 
2oN.W, _—dittletgo 75144 45 Ditto 
N. littlell307.143 |443|Ditto, with mizzling rain, 
22/N. frefhiz02.\42 |423\Fair. 
23N, littlel30,4)41 |42 (Ditto, 
iN. little|i30 5,140 |41 {Ditto and frofty. 
251, litele|305,137 138 |Severe froft. 
NW. _—_littlel30,5.1374]38 |Froft and extremely foppy.- 
: little}30,5,|38 |39 |Slight froft. 
HN.W. _littlel303,139 |392|Mild thaw. 
. agin. W. frefhil303.1393/40 (Brilliant day. 
N. little}30 4136 |363|Severe froft. 
vIN.E, frefhi30;',135 137 |Ditto, evening rain, 
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ey 1% Occonomy of Nature: by Ifaac F. Biberg, Upfal. Amanitat. 
hy 
et §. 15. 

| 2] ex, S foon as animals come to maturity and want no 
r ® longer the care of their parents, they attend, 








*\ with the utmoft labour and induttry, according 
to the law and ceconomy appointed for every 
fpecies, to the prefervation of their lives. But, 
that fo great a number of them, which occur 
1p § Cvety where, may be fupported, and a certain and fixed order 
| | t be kept up amongft them, behold the wonderful difpofition of 
‘the Creator, in affigning to each {pecies certain kinds of food, 
f ahd in putting limits to their appetites! So that fome live on 
31 f particular fpecies of plants, which particular regions and foils 
only produce, fome on particular animalcula, others on carca- 
fes, and fome even on mud and dung. For this reafon, pro- . 
vidence has ordained that fome fhould fwim in certain regions 


pet 






"q of the watery element, others fhould fly, fone fhould inhabiz 
“en @ the torrid, the frigid, or the temperate, zones, and others 






Vou. II, Uu fhould 
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fhould frequent defarts, mountains, woods, pools, or meadows, 
according as the food, proper to their nature, is found in fyf. 
ficient quantity. By thefe means, there is no terreftrial trag, 
no fea, noriver, no country, but what contains and nourifhes 
various kinds of animals. Hence, alfo, an animal of one kind 
cannot rob thofe of another kind of their aliment ; which, if it 
happened, would endanger their lives or health: and thus the 
world, at all times, affords nourifhment to fo many and fo lar 
inhabitants, at the fame time that nothing, which it produces, 
is ufelefs or fuperfluous. 

I think it will not be amifs to produce fome inftances, by 
which it will appear how providentially the Creator has fur. 
nifhed every animal with fuch cloathing as is proper for the 
country where they live, and alfo how excellently the ftru@ure 
of their bodies is adapted to their particular way of life; fo that 
they feem to be deftined folely to the places where they are 
found. 

Monkies, elephants, and rhinocerofes, feed upon vegetables 
that grow in hot countries, and therefore therein they have 
their allotted places. When the fun darts forth its moft fervid 
rays, thefe animals are of fuch a nature and difpofition, that it 
does them no manner of hurt; nay, with the reft of the inha- 
bitants of thofe parts, they go naked ; whereas, were they co- 
vered with hairy fkins, they muft perifh with heat. 

On the contrary, the place of rein-deer is fixed in the coldeft 
part of Lapland, becaufe their chief food is the liverwort, Fl. 980. 
which grows no where fo abundantly as there; and where, as. 
the cold is moft intenfe, the rein-deer are cloathed, like the 
other northern animals, with fkins filled with the denfett hair, 
by the help of which they cafily defy the keennefs of the winter, 
In like manner, the rough-legged partridge paffes its life in the 
very Lapland alps, feeding upon the feeds of the dwarf-birchy 
and, that they may run up and down fafely amidft the fnow, 
their feet are feathered. , 

The camel frequents the fandy and burning defarts, in order 
to get the barren camel’s-hay. Mat Med. 31. How wifely-has 
the Creator contrived for him! He is obliged to go through the. 
defarts, where oftentimes no water is found for many miles 
about; all other animals would perifh with thirft in fuch a, 
jeurney ; but the camel can undergo it without fuffering ; for 
his belly is full of cells, where he referves water for many days, 
It is reported, by travellers, that the Arabians, when, in travele. 
ling, they want water, are forced to kill their camels, and take 


water out of their bellies, that is perfectly good to drink, and, 
not at all corrupted. 


The. 
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The pelican, likewife, lives in defart and dry places, and is 
obliged to build her nett far from the fea, in order to procure 
goreater fhare of heat to her eggs. She is therefore forced to 
bing water from afar for herfelf and her young ; for which rea- 
fon providence has furnifhed her with an inftrument moft adapted 
tothis purpofe, v. g. fhe has a very large bag under:her throat, 
which fhe fills with a quantity of water iufficient for many 
days; and this fhe pours into her neft, to refrefh her young 
and teach them to fwim. The wild beafts, lions, and tigers, 
come to this neft to quench their thirft, but do no hurt to the 
oung. 

Royis delight in low grounds, becaufe there the food moft 
palatable to them grows. 

Sheep prefer naked hills, where they find a particular kind of 
grafs, called the feftuca, Fl. 95. which they love above all 
things. 

Goats climb up the precipices of mountains, that they may 
browfe on the tender fhrubs; and, in order to fit them for it, 
they have feet made for jumping. * 

Horfes chiefly refort to woods, and feed upon leafy plants. 

Nay, fo various is the appetite of animals, that there is fcarce- 
ly any plant which is not chofen by fome and left untouched by 
others. The horfe gives up the water-hemlock to the goat ; 
the goat gives up the monk’s-hood to the horfe, &c. for that, 
which certain animals grow fat upon, others abhor as poifon. 
Hence, no plant is abfolutely poifonous, but only refpectively. 
Thus fpurge, that is noxious to man, is a moft wholefome nou- 
rifhment to the caterpillar, Fn, 825. That animals may not 
deftroy themfelves, for want of knowing this law, each of them 
is guarded by fuch a delicacy of talte and {mell, that they can 
eafily diftincuifh what is pernicious from what is wholefome ; 
and, when it happens that different animals live upon the fame 
plants, ftill one kind always leaves fomething for the other, as 
the mouths of all are not equally adapted to lay hold of the 
grafs; by which means there is fufficient food for all. To this 
may be referred an ceconomical experiment, well known to the 
Dutch, that, when eight cows have been in a pafture, and can 
no longer get nourifhment, two horfes will do very well there 
for fome days, and, when nothing jis left for the horfes, four 
fheep will live upon it. 

“Swine get provifion by turning up the earth; for there they 
find the fuccuient roots, which to them are very delicious. 

The leaves and fruits of trees are intended as food for fome 
animals, as the floth and the fquirrel, and thefe Jaft have feet 
given them fit for climbing. 


Uu2 Befides 
Vid. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. p. 319. note 7. 
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Befides myriads of fifhes, the caftor, the fea-calf, and othe 
inhabit the water, that they may be there fed; and their hinder 
wri 9 fit for {wimming, and perfectly adapted to their manner 
of life. 

The wholeorder of the goofe-kind, as ducks, merganfer, &, 
pafs their lives in water, as feeding upon water-infeéts, fithes, 
and their eggs. Who does not fee, that attends ever fo little, 
how exactly the wonderful formation of their beaks, their necks 
their feet, and their feathers, fuit their kind of life! which ob. 
fervation ought to be extended to all other birds. . 

The way of living of the fea-fwallow, Fn. 129. deferves to 
be particularly taken notice of ; for, as he cannot fo com. 
modioufly plunge into the water and catch fith as other aquatic 
birds, the Creator has appointed the fea-gull to be his caterer, 
in the following manner. When this laft is purfued by the 
former, he is forced to throw up part of his prey, which the 
other catches; but, in the autumn, when the fifhes hide them- 
felves in deep places, the merganfer, Fn. 113. fupplies the gull: 
with food, as being able to plunge deeper into the fea, Ad, 
Stock. , 

The chief granary of {mall birds is the knot-grafs, Fol. Suec, 
322. that bears heavy feeds, like thofe of the black bindweed, 
It is a very common plant, not eafily deftroyed, either by ‘the 
road fide, by trampling upon it, or any where elfe, and is ex. 
tremely plentiful, after harveft, in fields, to which it gives a 
reddifh hue by its numerous feeds. Thefe fall upon the ground, 
and are gathered all the year round by the fmall birds. Thuy 
bountiful nature feeds the fowls of the air. 

The Creator has taken no lefs care of fome amphibious ani 
mals, as the fnake and frog kind; which, as they have neither 
wings to fly nor feet to run {wiftly and commodioufly, would, 
fcarcely have any means of taking their prey, were t not that 
fome animals run, as it were, otf their own accord, into their 
mouths. When the rattle-fnake, a native of America, with 
open jaws, fixes his eyes on a bird, fly, or fquirrel, fitting on 


a tree, it flies down his throat, being rendered ftupid, and gi-: 


ving themfelves up, as deftitute of al) refuge. On the other 
hand, we cannot but adore the Creator’s great goodnefs towards 
man, when we confider the rattle which terminates this ferpent’s 
tail: for, by the means of that, we have an opportunity of 
guarding againft this dreadful enemy, the found warning us to 
fly; which, if we were not to do, and fhould be wounded 
by him, the whole body would be turned into a putrid corrup- 

tion in fix hours, nay, fometimes, in half an hour, 
Vhe limits of this diflertation will not permit me to produce 
more examples of this kind. But, whoever will be at the pains 
; ; to 
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take ever fo flight a view of the wonderful works of the 
Creator, will readily fee how wifely the plan, order, and fit~ 
nefs of things to divine ends, are difpofed. 


§. 16. 


We cannot, without the utmoft admiration, behold how 
providentially the Creator has acted, as to the prefervation of 
thofe animals which, at a certain time of the year, are, by the 
rigour of the feafon, excluded from the neceflaries of life. 
Thus the bear, in the autumn, creeps into the mofs which he 
has gathered, and there lies all the winter, fubfifting upon no 
other nourifhment than his fat, collected, during the fummer, 
in the cellulous membrane; and which, without doubt, during 
his faft, circulates through his veffels, and fupplies the place of 
food ; to which, perhaps, is added, that fat juice which he fucks 
out of the bottom of his feet. 

The hedge-hog, badger, and mole, in the fame manner, fill 
their winter-quarters with vegetables, and fleep during the frofts. 

The bat feems cold and quite dead all the winter. Moft of 
the amphibious animals get into dens, or to the bottom of lakes 


| and pools, 


Inthe autumn, as the cold approaches and infe€ts difappear, 
fwallows * feek for an afylum againft the violence of the cold in 
the 


_* T never had but one credible teftimony that fwallows pafs the 
winter at the bottom of lakes and ponds; and this from a gentleman 
of charaéter, who faw a fwallow, fo found, brought to life by 
warmth. On the other hand, [ know of no author but Herodotus 
who mentions their being feen in any country during the winter. 
He (lib. 2. p. 109, edit. Steph.) fays, that fwallows and kites con- 
tinue all the year about the fprings of the Nile. What he mentions, 


‘concerning kites, deferves fome notice, viz. that ~_ lie concealed 


inholes a few days: Pliny fays a few months: Gefner repeats the 
fame, adding, that they have been found in hollow trees ‘fome- 
where in Upper-Germany ; but he jeems to relate this upon hearfay 
only, Aldrovandus gives the fame account as Gefner, and adds, 
that they winter in Xgypt; but whether upon the authority of Bel-~ 
lonius, or any other credible writer, does not appear. He quotes a 
paflage from that author, concerning the appearance of a vait num- 


~ ber of kites at the mouth of the Boiphorus;. but this happened at 


the latter end of May, and feems to prove nothing; for the time, 
marked for their appearance ‘by Calippus, who obferved near the 
Hellefpont, is the month of March. Willughby fays that kites are 
fuppofed to be birds of paffage, and then quotes from Bellonius the 
place abovementioned. 
_ From what has been faid, it appears evident, that nothing certain 
isknown, by the moderns, about the difappearance of thefe re- 
markable 
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the bottom of lakes, among the reeds and rufhes ; from whence 
by the wonderful appointment of nature, they come forth again, 
- The periftaltic motion of the bowels ceafes in all thefe animals 
while they are obliged to faft ; whence the appetite is diminith. 
ed, and fo they fuffer lefs from hunger. To this head may be 
referred the obfervation of the celebrated Lifter, concerning thole 
animals, that their blood, when let into a bafon, does not co- 


agulate, like that of all other animals, and fo is no lefs fit for 


circulation than before. 

The moor-fowls work themfelves out walks under the very 
fnow. ‘They moult in the fummer ; fo that, about the month 
of Auguft, they cannot fly, and are therefore obliged to run into 
the woods; but then the moor-berries and bilberries are ripe, 
from whence they are abundantly fupplied with food. Where. 
as the-young do not moult the firft fummer, and, therefore, 
though they cannot run fo well, are able to efcape danger by 
flight. 

"The reft of the birds, who feed upon infects, migrate eve 
year to foreign regions, in order to feek for food ina milder cli- 
mate ; while allthe northern parts, where they live well in the 
fummer, are covered with fnow. 


Infe&ts, in the winter, generally lie hid within their cafes, . 


and are nourifhed with the furrounding liquor, like the fetus 
of other animals ; from whence, at the approach of pring, they 
awake and fly forth, to the aftonifhment of every one. 

However, all animals, which lie hid in winter, do not ob- 
ferve thefe laws of fafting. Some provide ftore-houfes, in fum« 
mer and autumn, from which they take what is neceflary, as 
mice, jays, fquirrels, bees, 


6.49, «.- 

What I have obferved, in a few words, concerning the mi- 
gration of birds into foreign countries, gives me an opportunity 
of illuitrating this fubject farther, by inftances. 

The ftarling, Fn. 183. finding, with us, after the middle of 


fummer, worms in lefs plenty, yearly goes into Schonen, Ger-. 


many, and Denmark. 


The female chaffinches, every winter, about Michaelmas, 


go in flocks to Holland; but, as the males ftay with us, they 
come back the next {pring, unlefs fuch as choofe to breed. no 
more. 
In the fame manner, the female’ Carolina yellow-hammer, 
in the month of September, while the rice, on which fhe feeds, 
is 
markable birds ; yet their coming was regularly noted by the ancient 
writers, and coincided with that of {wallows, as appears by the 


old calendars of Geminus and Prolemy, end from the obfervatid:.s 


of Eudoxus, Eu€temous, Calippus, and Dofitieus, 
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is laid up in granaries, goes towards the South, and returns in 
the {pring to feek her mate. ot cet 

Our aquatic birds are forced, by neceffity, to fly towards the 
South, every autumn, before the water is frozen. Thus we 
know. that the lakes of Poland and Lithuania are’ filled with 
fwans and geefe every autumn ; at which time they go in great 
flocks, along many rivers, as far as the Euxine. But, in the 
beginning of fpring, as foon as the heat of the fut molefts 
them, they turn back, and go again to the northern:pools and 
lakes, in order to lay their eggs: for there, and efpecially in 
Lapland, there is a vaft abundance of gnats, Fn. 1116. which 
afford them excellent nourifhment,, as all of this kind Jive in thé 
water before they get their wings. 

The woodcocks, Fn. 141. live in England in winter, and 
depart from thence at the coming on of fpring, after they have 
ired, us 8 suods 
M The fwallow-tailed fheldrake, Fn. 96. croflés Sweden in 

April, and does not ftop till fhe has reached the ‘W hite-fea. 

The cobler’s-awl, Fn. 137. goes every autumn into Italy. 

The arétic driver, Fn. 121. goes-into Germany evety {pring 
and autumn. 

The miffel-thrufh, Fn. 189. fills our woods in the fpring, 
but leaves us in the-winter. 

The pied chaffinch, Syf. Nat. 10. 97. 1. during the winter, 
being obliged to leave the alps,* haftens into Sweden, and 
often into Germany. 

The gulls vifit iain and Italy. 

The raven + goes into Schonen. 

By, thefe migrations birds alfo become ufeful to many dif- 
ferent countries, and are diftributed over almoft all the globe. I 
cannot forbear exprefling my admiration here, that all of them 
exactly obferve the times of coming and going, and that they” 
do not miftake their way. 3 

There is a very large fhell-fith in the Mediterranean, called 
the pinna, blind as all of that genus, but furnifhed with very 
flrong calcareous valves. The {cuttle-fith is an inhabitant of 
the fame fea, and a deadly enemy to the former: as foon.as the 
feuttle- fifh fees the pinna open its fhell, he rufhes upon her like 
ation, and devours her. The pinnoteres, or pinnophylax, is 
of the crab-kind, naked, like the hermit, and very quick-fighted. 
This cancer, or crab, the pinna receives into her covering ; 
and, when fhe opens her valves in queft of food, lets him out 

’ to 
_ * The author means the northern alps. 

+ Thave tranflated the word corvus-by raven, becaufe Linnzus 
does'not mention the carrion-crow at all, either in the Faun, Suece 
orin the Syit. Nat. before the late edition. 
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to look for prey. During this, the {cuttle-fith approaches) 
the crab returns, with the utmoft {peed and anxiety to his hoft. 
tefs, who, being thus warned of the danger, fhuts her doors 
and keeps out the enemy. That ver fagacious obferver, 
D. D. Haffelquift, in his voyage towards Paleitine, beheld ‘this 
curious phenomenon, which, though well known to the aie 
cients, -had efcaped the moderns, rift. Hift. lib. 5. c. ig; 
relates, that the pinna kept a guard to watch for her ; that theie 
grew, to the mouth of the pinna, a fmall animal, having claws, 
and ferving asa caterer, which was like a crab, and was called 
the pinnophylax. Plin. lib. g. 51. fays, the fmalleft of all the 
kinds is called the pinnoteres, and therefore liable to injury; 
this has the prudence to hide itfelf in the fhells of oyfters, 
Again, lib. 9. 66.* he fays, the pinna-is of the genus of thell- 
fth ; it is produced in muddy waters, always ereé, nor ever 
without a companion, which fome call the pinnoteres, others 
the pinnophylax. This fometimes is a fmall fquill, fometimes 
acrab, that follows the pinna for the fake of food. The pinna 
is blind, and when, upon opening its fhell, it expofes itfelf asa 
prey to the fmalleft kind of fihes, thefe immediately aflault her, 
and, growing bolder upon finding no refiftance, venture in;' 


which, the pinna, clofing its fhell, fhuts in-and kills them, and 
gives part of whatever happens to be there to its companion. 


§.18. Deftruction. 


We have obferved above, that all animals do not live upon 


vegetables, but that there are fome which feed upon certain 
animalcula: nay, there are fome which fubtift only by rapitie, 


and daily deftroy numbers of the peaceable kind. on 

Thefe animals are deftroyed, but in fuch a manner that the: 
weaker generally are infetted by the ftronger, in a continued, 
feries. ‘Thus the tree-loufe lives upon plants; the fly called, 


mufca aphidivora liyes upon the tree-loufe; the hornet and 


wafp-fly upon the mufca aphidivora; the dragon-fly upon the’ 
hornet, 
* This is taken out of Ariftotle, who feems to have thought that’ 


the pinna grew from that which really is its beard, and which it 


throws out upon the adjoining bodies, in order to fix itfelf. _ For,’ 


he fays, the pinnais produced from the byflus, which is generally 
fuppofed to mean the beard of this fhell-fifh, and to have been uied 


for making the fineft of ftuffs, frequently mentioned by ancient. 


writers, under the name of byfline garments, and of which they 
now, in fome countries, make ftockings, as Iam informed. This 
notion, of the pinna growing from the byflus, or beard, is of the 
fame kind with that which prevailed formerly in relation to the 


oofe-tree, mentioned by many writers, of whom a long lift may be 


een in the tenth edition of the Syft. Nat. 
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hornet and wafp-fly; the fpider on the dragon-fly; .the ituai! 
birds on the {pider ; and, Jaftly, the hawk-kind on the {mall 
birds. | 

In like manner, the monoculus * delights in putrid waters ; 
the gnat eats the monoculus, the frog eats the gnat, the pike 
eatsthe frog, the fea-calf eats the pike. 
' ‘The bat and geat-fucker make their excurfions only at night, 
that they may catch the moths, which at that time fly about in 
vat quantities. 

The wood-pecker pulls out the infe&ts which lie hid in the 
trunks of trees. The {wallow purtues thofe which fly about in 
theopen a'r. 

The mole purfues the worms; the large fifhes devour the 
fmall: nay, we fcarcely know an animal that has not fome 


enemy to contend with. 


Amongft quadrupeds, wild beafts are moft remarkably per- 
nicious and dangerous to others, as the hawk-kind among 
birds. But, that they may not, by too atrocious a butchery, 
deftroy whole fpecies, even thefe are circumfcribed within 
certain bounds. Firft, as tothe moft fierce of all, it deferves 
tobe noted how few they are, in proportion to other animals. 
Secondly, the number of them is not equal in all countries. 
Thus France and England breed no wolves, and the northern 
countries no tigers or lions, Thirdly, thefe ficrce animals 
fometimes fall upon and deftroy one another. Thus the wolf 
devours the fox; the dog infefts both the wolf and the fox ; 
fay, wolves, in a body, will fometimes venture to furround 
abear. The tiger often kills itsowa male whelps. Dogs are 
fometimes feized with madnefs and deftroy their fellows, or with 
the mange deftroy themfelves. Laftly, wild beafts feldom ar- 
tive at fo great an age as animals which live on vegetables ; for 
they are fubjet, from their alcaline diet, to various difeafes, 
which bring them fooner toan end. 

But, although all animals are infefted by their peculiar ene« 
mies, yet they are often able to elude their violence by ftrata~ 
gems and force: thus the hare often confounds the dog by her 


Windings. 


When the bear attacks fheep and cattle, they draw up toge« 
ther for mutual defence. Horfes join heads together and fight 
with their heels ; oxen jain tails and fight with their horns. 

Swine get together in herds, and boldly oppofe themfelves to 
ay attack, fo that they are noteafily overcome ; and itis worth 
while to obferve, that all of them place their young, as lefs able 


] todefend themfelves, in the middie, that they miay remain fafe 


during the battle. 
Vou, IT. * 3x Birds, 


- © An infe& that has no name in Englifh, as far as I can find. 
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. Birds, by their different ways of flying, oftentimes cfcapgpittruction 
the hawk. If the pigeon had the famie way of flying as the !t 8 fut 
hawk, fhe. would hardly ever efcape his claws. ‘fran, and 
Tt deferves alfo to be remarked, how much fome animals con. it 4088 
fult: their fafety by night. When horfes fleep in woods, one, God. Let 
by turns, remains awake, and, as it were, keeps watch. When} times do 
monkies, S. N. 2. 10. in Brafil, fleep upon trees, one of them Mure acc 
keeps awake, in order to give the fign when the tiger cre laplander 
towards them.; and, in cafe the guard fhould be caught af ,pusother, 
the reft tear him to pieces.* Hence the hunting of rapacious ae 
animals is not always fuccefsful, and they are often obliged to if pr 
Jabour for a whole day to no purpofe. For this reafon, thep™ Ut ¥? 
‘Creator has given them fuch a nature, that,they can bear fat. ame ligh 
ing a long time. Thus the lion lurks in his den mang daysj™ ¥!"" 
without famifhing ; and the wolf, when he has once well fa-| » £29" 
tisfied his hunger, can faft many weeks without any difficulty, 
If we confider the end, for which it pleafed the fupreme Being]. The v 
‘to conftitute fuch an order of nature, that fome animals fhould| inking | 
be, as it were, created only to be miferably butchered by others, them. 
it feems that his providence not only aimed at fuftaining, but} foxes, & 
_alfo at keeping a juft proportion amongft, all the fpecies; and} But, if a 
. ‘fo prevents any one of them increafing too much, to the detri-g him, afte 
ment of men and other animals. For, if it be true, as it is} innumer: 
-moft affuredly, that the furface of the earth can fupport only a} confume 
certain number of jnhabitants, they muft all perifh, if the fame} anuifanc 
‘number were doubled or tripled. Derh. Phyf. Theol. p.237 », Wher 
There are fome viviparous flies which bring forth 2000 young,} voraciou 
Thefe, ina little time, would fill the air, and, like clouds} conger-¢ 
intercept the rays of the fun, unlefs they were devoured by birds, lux and 
Apiders, and many other animals. are often 
Storks and falcons free AZgypt, from frogs, which, after the} that freq 
inundation of the’Nile, cover a!l the country. The fame birds} from th 
alfo, clear Paleftine of mice. Bellonius, on this fubje&, fay econon 
‘as follows: ‘* The ftorks come to Agypt in fuch abundance} animals 
_that the fields.and meadows are white with them, Yet the their ov 
Egyptians are not difpleafed with this fight ; as frogs are gene their eg 
rated in fuch numbers there, that, did not the ftorks devou§ grubs, t 
them, they would over-run every thing: befides, they alfof and thi 
. catch and eat ferpents, Between Belba and Gaza, the fields off by fli 
_Paleftine are often defart, en account of the abundance of miite§ one an: 
and rats, and, were they not deftroyed by the falcons, thag find the 
come here by inftinét, the inhabitants could have no harvelt.” § while t 
The white fox, S.N.8.7. is of equal advantage inth@ Ljce 
Lapland alps; as he deftroys the Norway rats, Fn. 26. whic that ar 
ase generated there in great abundance, and thus hinders them . the rec 
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fom increafing too much in proportion, which would be the: 
ieftruction of vegetables. cote xe 

It is fufficient for us that- nothing is made by providence in: 

‘Fyin, and that whatever is made is made with fupreme wifdom: 

‘Hor it does not become us to pry too boldly into all the defigns of 
Is, one, God. Let us not imagine, when thefe rapaciaus animals fome- 

Whenpimes do us mifchief, that the Creator planned the order of 
of themf suture according to our private principles of ceconumy 3 for the 
- Creépa laplanders have one way of living, the European hufbandman 
- alleen mother, and the Hottentots and favages a third ; whereas, the 
vale fupendous ceconomy of the Deity is one, throughout the globe; 
liged to if providence does not always calculateexactly, according 
yn, the) @ our way of reckoning, we ought toconfider this affair in the 
ar ff.j ame light as when different feamen wait for a fair wind, every 

one with refpect to the part he is bound to, who, we plainly 
| &, cannot all be fatisfied. 
§.19. 
_ The whole earth would be overwhelmed with carcafes and 
! finking bodies, if fome animals did not delight to feed upon 
others,j them. Therefore, when an animal dies, bears, wolves, ravens, 
ng, but} foxes, Ec. do not lofe a moment till they have taken all away. 
s; andp But, if a horfe, ¢. g. dies near the public road, you will find 
i-{ him, after a few days, fwollen, burft, and at laft filled with 
$ it isf innumerable grubs of carnivorous flies, by which he is entirely 
only af confumed and removed out of the way, that he may not become 
¢ fame} anuifance to paflengers by his poifonous ftench. 

», When the carcafes of fifhes are driven upon the fhore, the 
young, voracious kinds, fuch as the thornback, the hound-fith, the 
clouds,| gonger-eel, ésc. gather about and eat them. But, becaufe the 
birds, flux and reflux foon change the ftate of the fea, they themfelves 

ue often detained in pits, and become a prey to the wild beafts 
ter the} that frequent the fhores, ‘Thus the coke is not only kept clean 
@ birds, from the putrefaClion of carcafes, but, at the fame time, by the 
t, fay economy of nature, the neceflaries of Ife are provided for many 
dancef animals. In the like manner, many infects at once promote 
ret the} their own good and that of other animals, ‘Thus gnats lay 
gene their eggs in {tagnant, putrid, and ftinking, waters, and the 
devoul grubs, that arife from thefe eggs, clear away all the putrefaction: 

and this will eafily appear, if any one will make the experiment, 
by filling two veflels with putrid water, leaving the grubs in 
one and taking them all out of the other: for then he will foon 
find the water, that is full of grubs, pure and without any ftench, 
‘while the water, that has no grubs, will continue Sinking. 
Lice increafe in a wonderful manner in the heads of children 


that are fcabby ; nor are they without their ufe, for they confume 


.the redundant humours. 
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The beetle-kind, in fummer, extra& ail moift and glutinous 
matter out of the dung of cattle, fo that it becomes like duft, 
and is fpread by the wind over the ground. Were it not for. 
this, the vegetables, that lie under the dung, would be fo far 
from thriving, that all that fpot would be rendered barren. 

As the excrements of dogs are of fo filthy and feptic a nature 
that no infec will touch them, and therefore they cannot be 
difperfed by thofe means, care is taken that thefe animals thould 
exonerate upon ftones, trunks of trees, or fome high place, that 
vegetables may not be hurt by them. 

Cats bury theirdung. Nothing is fo mean, nothing fo little, 


in which the wonderful order and wife difpofition of nature do 
not fhine forth. 


§. 20. 


Laftly, all thefe treafures of nature, fo artfully contrived, {q 
wonderfully propagated, fo providentially fupported, through- 
out her three kingdoms, feem intended, by the Creator, for the 
fake of man. . Every thing may be made fubfervient to his uft, 
if not immediately, yet mediately ; but not fo to that of other 
animals. By the help of reafon, man tames the fierceft animals, 


purfues and catches the {wifteft; nay, he is able to reacheven © 


thofe which lie hid in the bottom of the fea. 

By the heip of reafon, he increafes the number of vegetables 
immen(ely ; and does that, by art, which nature, left to herfelf, 
could fcarcely effect. By ingenuity, he obtains from vegeta- 
bles whatever is convenient or neceffary for food, drink, cloath- 
ing, medicine, navigation, and a thoufand other purpofes, 

He has found the means of going down into the abyfs of the 
earth, and almoft fearching its very bowels. With what arti- 
fice has he Icarned to get fragments from the moft rocky moun- 
tains, to make the hardeft ftones fluid like water, to feparate 
the ufeful metal from the ufelefs drofs, and to turn the fineft 
{and to fomeulfe! In fhort, when we follow the feries of cre- 
ated things, and confider how providentially one is made for 
the fake of another, the matter comes to this, that all things 
are made for the fake of man; and forthis end mere efpecially, 
that he, by admiring the works of the Creator, fhould extol his 
glory, and at once enjoy all thofe things, of which he ftandsin 
need, in order to pafs his life conyeniently and pleafantly. 


§. 21. 
This fubject, concerning the ceconomy of nature, a very 
fmal] part of which I have lightly touched upon, is of fuch im- 
portance and dignity, that, ifit were properly treated, in all 


. its parts, men would find wherewithal to employ almoft all the 


powers 
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sowers of the mind ; nay, time itfelf would fail before even the 
moft acute human fagacity would be able to difcover the ama- 
zing economy, laws, and exquifite ftructure, of the leaft infect. - 
fince, as Pliny obferves, nature no where appears more herfelf 
than in her moft minute works. Every fpecies of created beings 
deferves to engrofs one examiner. 
"If, according to grofs calculation, we reckon in the world 
20000 fpecies of vegetables, 3000 of worms, 12000 of infects, 
200 of amphibious animals, 2600 of fifhes, 2009 of birds, 200 
of quadrupeds, the whole fum of the fpecies of living creatures 
will amount to 40000. Out of thefe, our country has fcarcely 
000; for we have difcovered only about 1200 native plants, 
and about 1400 fpecies of animals. We, of the human race, 
who were created to praife and adore our Creator, — we 
choofe to be mere idle fpeétators,) fhould, and in duty ought 
to, be affected with nothing fo much as the pious corfideration 
of this glorious palace. Moft certainly, if we were to improve 
and po th our minds by the knowledge of thefe things, we 
fhould, befides the great ufe which would accrue to our ceco- 
nomy, difcover the more excellent ceconomy of nature, and 
more ftrongly admire it when difcovered. 


Omnium elementorum alterni recurfi funt ; 
Quicquid alteri perit in alterum tranfit. 
Senec. Nat ITI. 10, 


oN 


For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 





HYSICIANS have treated largely on the humours of the 
body, and metaphyficians have written much on the hu- 
mours of the mind; but I donot recolle& that any perfon has 
written diretly upon that fpecies which is diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of WHIMSICAL : I fhall therefore beftow a few lines 
on that fubject. 

This humour all minds are more or lefs troubled with at 
certain times ; but it is peculiarly common with fome old bat- 
chelors and old maids : a whimfical bumour is ftrongly exprefled 
in their very countenances ; their drefs and* addrets are whim- 
fically precife and formal; they eat and drink by weight and 
meafure, and do every thing by the rule of whim: every trivial 
domeftic incident fets this humour afloat, throws them off an 
equilibrium, and renders them troublefome, impertinent, and 
difagreeable, to every body about them. 

The whimfical humour has a principal fhare in the condud& of. 
human Jife and manners, and is one of the main _— ot 
vials ‘ uman 
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human infelicity:: it is the parent of every new fafhion, and 
fometimes of an obftinate attachment to anold one. In child. 


hood and dotage it prevails the moft, though it often predomi. : 


Rates, ina great degree, over many in the middle ftage of life, 
efpecially among thofe who have the moft leifure to correé it, 


The bufy part of the world, who have families to fupport by 


induftry, have but little leifure to indulge this humour ; their 
attention is abforbed in cares for the xtile: but many, in the 
fuperior claffes of nobility and gentry,, having nothing elfe to 
do, are governed bY whim and caprice; and whoever would 
recommend themfelves to their favourable notice, muft accom. 
modate themfelves to its paroxy{ms. 
Some are either whimfically good-natured or whimfically ill- 


natured ; and difcover as little reafon in their conduc as the. 


inhabitants of Luke’s-hofpital. This mental difeafe is fomee 
what fimilar to the cutaneous one, vulgarly called the itch; 
thac which gratifies the humour does but increafe it. 

_ This humour is generally attended with a fever upon the {pie 
rits and a delirium, accompanied with an appetite which noe 
thing can fatiate. — The whole world is ranfacked to feed it 
with novelties, and the-greater part of our commerce is carried 
on to fatisfy its craving. 

This humour appearssearly in children; and, through the 
“negleét of parents and nurfes, it ‘¢ grows with their growth, 
and ftrengthens with their ftrength.” It is ever craving for that 
which is unwholefome; and, being indulged, it often brings 
on the rickets, furfeits, and a train of other difeafes, which es 
the very ftamina of the conftitution, and render the fubjects of 
them ever after very weak, both in body and mind. Sweetmeats, 
g¢ew-gaws, ribbons, and trinkets, captivate the child ; and the 
whimfical humour of the child impofes on the man a variety of 
things, a little more fpecious, bilt as empty quite. 

It may be difficult to apply a remedy for this humour in 


~ adults, to whom it has long been habitual; but a proper mode 


of education might prevent its moral influence in children, and 
thereby fecure them from the many inconveniences and inqui- 


' etudes which it fo frequently brings upon the unhappy fubjeds 


of it. 

The misfortunes of the victous and abandoned, male or fe- 
male, originate too frequently from the want of a proper edu- 
cation in their earlier life and the .mifconception of their pa- 
sents. For we often find the natural good-temper of a child 
deftroyed by an abfurd compliance with its repeated different 
inclinations for different objects, gratifications, or purfuits; 


‘and there is nothing fo detrimental, nothing fo fatally peri- 
‘cious, to children, as giving. them too great indulgence. 
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What we call bumouring of children, we may with propciety 
call ruining of children ; for this miftaken fondaefs is too gene- 
rally productive of the moft unhappy effects. In proportion as 
a child is too much indulged, its attachment and segard ‘to the 
parent gradually decreafe, asthe child gradually rifes to matu- 
tity; for a continuance of this baneful ufage inftils into its 
tender ideas not a natural but interefted affection. 

We will fuppofe a married couple to have an only child; and, 
becaufe it is an only child, itthall be indulged with almoft every 
thing that it afks or wifhes for: whatever mifchief it is detected 
in, it fhal] be only reproved for in the gentleft and mildeft-erms; 
and, though there be twenty repetitions of the offence, the 
reproof fhall be only, ** Tommy, you area naughty boy, and 
muft really be whipt.” Poor little Tommy falls a-crying, and 
tender mamma then gives the child fix-pence to make it up with 
him: two or three fervants are difcharged for behaving dl- 
naturedly to the child; and he is taken from fchoo), becaufe the 
{chool-mafter had the impudence to correé&t him for his faults. 

Tommy, in procefs of time, becomes a promifing youth: ‘his 
foibles turn to vices, ‘he has a propenfity to every thing that is 
‘bad, and an adherence to nothing that is good. However cul- 
pable his. actions, he muft not be reprimanded ; however un- 
‘seafonable his requefts, he muft not be difappointed ; however 
abfurd his pofitions, he muft not be contradicted: he had-not 
been ufed to thefe things. ‘ 

His parents, when too late, difcover their error; and find, 
that the paft unfortunate practice of bumouring the child hath 
brought on a deteflation of the man: he is too proud for the fen- 


. fible, too extravagant for the prudent, too vicious for the well- 


difpofed : and, as to any parental reproof, at this time.of. life, 
it is by no means admiffible; for this'‘humouring of the child 


took root, and gradually ripened to a fullnefs of difeafe, never 


to be cured by reprehenfion, admonition, folicitude, or-example. 

The fame imprudent condu@ to females has an equally un- 
fortunate effe&t. It is, in the firft place, productive of pride, 
that dreadful evil, from which an endlefs feries of unhappinefs 
inevitably proceeds. It is creative of extravagance, careletinc{s, 
and a weaknefs of mind liable to the groffeft impofitions ; -and 
‘it occafions an, immoderate defire after ‘pleature, which’has too 
often a woeful termination ; for, when the paffions are ungui- 
ded by reafon, they confequently lead to‘no good. | theretere, 
{urely, am juftifiabie in my affertion, that the refult of too great 
indulgence to females ‘is equally unfortunate. . 

But I hope it is not concluded, from what I have faid, that I 
would encourage parents to ufe feverity to their children ; for 


, this would be the occalion of equally bad-elfects : but-there is a 


prudentialy 
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‘prudential, a happy, medium to be obferved im the bringing them 
up. However, as I do not mean to write a treatife upon edy. 
Cation, (being truly fenfible of my inability,). i fhall only jug 
-obferve, that I think it poffible for a child both to love and fear 
it’s parents, at the fame moment, without receiving either any 
improper indulgences or feverities. LYSANDRER, 





"" For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HE excellent Thoughts on Marriage, in the laft Ledger 
but one, and the humble Remonftrance of Doroth 

Spinfter, with the letter fubjoined in the laft, which is no let 
witty and fenfible than true, brought to my mind a converfation 
that happened a little time ago, among fome very judicious per- 
fons, on the flate of matrimony: it was obferved, there is a natu- 
ral propenfity. in every perfor, male and female, to think them- 
felves unfettled till they are married, notwithftanding they have 
the cleareft conviction of the number of unhappy marriages, and 
the many great and important duties contained in that ftate. 
Thefe, and fuch-like, obfervations, occafioned a gentleman to 
make the following refleCtions. 

After a perfon, faidhe, has overcome the airy flights of a ros 
mantic imagination, which, more or lefs, every one feels in the 
heat of youth, and begins to think foberly on that ftate which 
feems to promife moft felicity, ne cannot but fee many troubles 
and inconveniences which he muft fuffer from the prefent ftate 
of things in the world, which never can be avoided or altered; 
.yet neverthelefs, like a weary traveller, after a long day’s painful 
toil, glad to comfort himfelf with the thought of reaching honie 
at laft, and fitting by his own fire-fide, (where, though it is but 
homely, and he feels many inconveniences, he enjoys himfelf 
oni it is bis own,) he choofes to come to that point where 
there is nothing farther to expect, nothing more to look for; 
all wanderings are at an end, and he fits down, married, quite 
content that the end of life is anfwered, and that he has gained 
his home. 


I thought thefe reflections fo lively and fo juft that I defired 


one prefent to turn them into verfe; and the next day I received 


.the following lines, which are at your fervice, if you deem them 


5 


worthy a place in your Ledger. i 


Tell me no more of pleafure’s airy fight, 
The gay delufians of romantic youth : 
Can funcy’s fchemes afford a juft delight, 


Unfiund by fearch, unrealis'd by truth ? 
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ot. Ab! tell me not of ever-during blifs: — 


For us, who roll on life’s tempeftuous wave, 
Not pureft love can foothe.to confiant peace, 

Nor firmeft friendbip from affisctions fave. 
Frefh as the morn, the traveller effays 

His deftin’d journey, while — views 
Beguile the tedious road, o'er which he ftrays, 

And through the day bis unknown way purfues. 


' At length, o’ertoil’'d, the foelt’ring home he gains; 
_ Bleak blow the winds, and darknefs veils the fhy 5 
He crowds bis fire, and in this cottage reigns, 
Content no more the devious maze to try. 


So we, enamour'd of life’s gaudy fcene, 
Through youth's jhort period, grafp the painted air ; 
Still difappointed, fiill in hopes to glean 
Unfading harvefts from a field fo fair. 
Weary, at laft, we feekareft to find; 
And, though but mean or irkfome be our lot, 
Still tis our own : and, with a quiet mind, 
Earth’s greateft bleffing is this homely cot. P. 





To the Epiror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


O* reading part of the Roman hiftory, a few days paft, I 
could not pafs, without particular notice and regard, the 
fpeech of Fabricius to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, (on that moe 
narch’s making him very advantageous offers,) which breathes 
fuch an uncommon fpirit of difintereftednefs, and abounds with 
fuch excellent inftruétions, as to merit, I think, a place in the 
Ledger: in this, I fhall be pleafed if. my ideas agree with your 
better judgement. As I meet with any thing of snare 


‘I will communicateit. Iam, &c. . . 


T would be needlefs (fays Fabricius to Pyrrhus) for me to 
mention the experience I may have in ftate-affairs, as well 

as in thofe of a private nature, back you have been told thefe 
things by others. You alfo feem to be fo well informed of my 
poverty, that there will be no occafion for me to acquaint you 
that I have neither money to put out at intereft nor flaves to 
produce me any income ; all my wealth confifting in a houfe, of 
little or no appearance, ‘and in a {mall field, which yiclds .{uf- 
ficient for my fubfiftence. However, fhould you imagine that 
poverty makes my condition inferior to that of all other Ro- 
Von. II. Yy mans, 
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mans, and that, although I fulfil the feveral duties which con. 
i‘itute the man of honour, I yet am not fo well refpeQed becayfe 
i um poor, give me leave to fay, that you have not a jutt ide 
«f me, whether you yousfeif may have formed it, or have been 
tid fo by others, ' 

Though I am net poffefled uf a conliderable eftate, I never 
‘ought, nor can yet think, that my poverty ever did me the 
‘eait_ injury, when I confider myfelf as one who fhares in the 
public pofts, or asa private man. Did my country, becaufe of 
- wy indigen¢e, ever refufe me any of thofe glorious pofts which 

are the nobleft objects of exalted fpirits? FI am raifed to the 
i igheft dignities; {am placed at the head of the moft iNuttrious 
ca.baffies; I affift at the moft auguft ceremonies; and am in. 
vufted with the moft holy functions of divine worfhip, When 


: fairs of the. higheft importance are to be debated, I have my | 


fat in councils, and give my opinion in them, I am ypona 
icvel with thofe who boaft the greateft wealth and power ; and, 
it I have the leaft caufe for complaint, ‘it is that I am too much 
«:plauded and too highly honoured. by. my fellow-citizens, 
During my ¢njoyment of thefe feveral employments, I am 
ret obliged, any more.than other Romans, to expend my own 


t.oney. Rome, in raifing its citizens to the higheft offices, | 


‘ces not impoverifh and ruin them; for this city indulges all 


‘Ne fuccours neceffary, and that with the utmott liberality and. 


‘magnificence, to thot¢ who. enjoy the feveral pofts ; it. not. heing 
» 1th Rome, as with many other cities, where the government 
1. extremely poor, whilft many of its members are immenf 
“<0. We are all wealthy fo long as the commonwealth enjoys 
..hucnce, becaufe it is rich only for us. By admitting, indif- 
‘iminately, to, public employments, the rich as well as poor, 
«. cording as it judges men worthy of them, it reduces all the 
:izens to a level, and does not know any other difference or 
«. tin@tion than that of virtue and merit. ° | 


With regard to my fortune, fo far from repining at it, I look: 


‘tcon myfelf as the happieft of men, when I compare my con- 
d -ion with tbat of the rich; and I even feel inwardly, on this 
% cation, a kind of complacency and pride. My little held, 
‘ ough not over fruitful, furnifhes me fufficiently with all 
t sings neceflary, provided I do but beftow the proper culture, 
2. d preferve the produce of it. Do I need any thing more? 
..| food, when feafoned by hunger, is agreeable to me: whep 

. it parched with thirft, itis luxury to quench it; and, when 
. ain fatigued, I tafte the fweets of fleep with exquifite pleafure. 
‘ ccoatent myfelf with a fuit that fhelters me from the inclemen- 
ics of winter 5 and, among the feveral moveables which may 
.« of like ufe, the meaneit always fuit me beit, ; 
t 
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w. 


~ It would be unjuit in-me to accufe fortune, fince fhe furnilix s 
me with all that nature requires. Superfluities, indeed, 1, 
has not lavished upon me, but then fhe has not inipiied me w:. } 
the defire of them.” Whatcaufe bave 1, then, for complaii.: ° 
It is true; that, for want of this affluence, I am incapacita: +f 
from afiitting the neceflitous, which is the only advaniege tc; 
which the opulent may juftly be envied: but, as I allow thy 
commonwealth and my friends a fhare in the little I poftef., 
ldo my feilow-citizens all the fervice in my power, and, in» 
word, exert myfelf to the utmoft, what have I to reproach my- 
felf with ? ' 
The thought of accumulating riches never once éntéréd m+’ 
mind. Being employed fo many years in the government, / 
had a thoufand opportunities of amafling great treafures, wiih- 
out the leaft reproach to my integrity. Could.a more favou- 
able one be defired than that which prefented itfelf fome yea:s 
fince, when, invefted wich the confular dignity, I was ordered 
to march, at the head of a powerful army, againft the Samnites, 
the Lucatians, and Brutii? | iaid wafte a large tra& of ground, 
] defeated the enemy in feveral battles; ftormed: many rich ci- 
ties ; enriched the whole army with the plunder of them; paid 
to every citizen the monics he had difpurfed, towards defraying 
the expences of the war; and, after bing honoured witii a 


' triumph, depolited 400 talents in the public treafury. 


Now, afier having neglected fo confiderable a booty, any 
part of which {| might have applied to my own ule; after con- 
temning riches that have been fo juftly acquired 5 and after ha- 
ving facrificed, to a love of glory, poils taken from the enemi, 
inimitation of Valerius Publicola, and many other great perfc- 
nages, who, by their gencrous dilregard of wealth, “carried ihe 
power of Rome to fo high a pitch; would it become me, () 
king, to accept of your proffered gold? What opinion woul. 
mankind entertain cf me, and what example fhould I fet to uy 
fellow-citizens? At my return to Rome, how would it be po... 
fible for me to withftand their fight, much lefs their reproach: 
Would not our cenfors, thofe venerable magiitrates, whofe ba 
fiaefs itis to keep a watchful eye over the manners and behavio:: 
of the feveral individuals, oblige me to inform the whole city 
of the gifts you now would force me to accept? I therefore 
advife you to keep your riches, and to leave me in the poflesiios: 
of my poverty and reputation. 

On the morrow, Pyrrhus, trying all methods to unfetile 
Fabricius’s mind, ordered one of his latgeft elephants, com: 
pletely armed, to be placed behind the hangings; and, in thr’ 
midft of their converfation, the tapeftry was drawn afide, whey 


the elephant, raifing his «trunk over Fabricias’s head, fet uy” 


Yy2- hidea:; 
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hideous roar. Fabricius, though he had never feen this animal, 
was not in the leaft intimidated, but, turning gently about and 
{miling, ‘‘ Neither your gold (fays he) yelterday, nor your 
terrible animal to-day, can make the leaft impreffion upon me,” 
Pyrrhus was fo well pleafed with Fabricius, that he offered him 
the firft employments in his council and in his army, in cafe he 
would come over to him’‘after the peace. However, the Ro 
man ftill refufed ; when the monarch, amazed at the greatnefs 
of his mind, releafed the prifoners (which he had taken in a 
battle with the Romans) and difmiiled Fabricius. 


i] 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The two laft Letters of Theodofius and Conftantia. 
CONSTANTIA w THEODOSIUS. 


HE everlafting doors of futurity are thrown open: the 
race of life is almoft run; and this, probably, is the left 
time that your Conftantia will have the happinefs of pouring out 
her heart to you. I am feized with the firft fymptoms of that 
peftilential fever which has been fo univerfally fatal that it brings 
‘with it almoft the certainty of death. Now, therefore, before 
my faculties are overcome by the difeafe, [I devote to you one 
hour more of a life in which you have had fo great a fhare. 
In a fituation like this, it is natural to look back, anu to take 
a view of the country, through which we have travelled, before 
we lofe fight of it for ever. “Phe ways, through which I have 
walked, though in many circumttences peculiar, and unlike the 
allotment of others, have yet, like others, been various and 
different, in the different periods of the journey. Before my 
refent illnefs, I drew up a fhort view of my life, part of whith 
will now tranfcribe, that, with you, it may ierve as an apolo- 
gy for my conduct, when I fhall be no more. 


fn Apology for the life of Sifer Constance, written by herfelf, 
and addreffed to Father FRANCIS. P 


OU know how early I loft the beft and moft affectionate of 
mothers. That was a misfortune, which, though onl 
-bewailed with tears that had no meaning, left behind it a cloud 
that overfhadowed the reft of my life. Had my infant years been 
trained by her, J (hould have acquired the habits of virtue from 
the influence of example ; the want of this was much to be |a- 
mented ; for there isa happy contagion, in the power of living 
excellence, which, while we admire, we neceflasily imitate, 
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_ banifhed Theodotius from public fociety. 
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Thole virtues, which we draw from preceptorial {peculation, 
are feldom more than fpeculative; but thofe, which we derive 
infenfibly from the imitation of exemplary charaClers, become 
lating and habitual. But, befides the lofs of a happy and ex- 
cellent pattern of every female virtue, I was deprived, at the fame 
time, of thofe maternal cares, thofe tender affiduities, that 
watch over the young mind, accelerate the progrefs of reafon, 
and fupply the want of experience by precept. Of thefe advan- 
tages | was wholly deftitute ; for my father, inattentive to every 
thing but the acquifition of wealth, thought but little of the 
improvement of his daughter ; or, if he thought of it at all, 
concluded that fhe would neceffarily improve, in proportion to 
the advancement of her fortune. . Accordingly, I was abandon- 
ed to the common forms of female education, without thofe pri- 
yate attentions, thofe exemplary influences, which are of 
infinitely greater importance than all general inftructions. 

Thus unapprehenfive and uninformed, in the firft thoughtlefs 
advances from childhood to maturity, is it to be wondered that 
the amiable and accomplifhed Theodofius fhould find an eafy 
admittance to a heart where every paffion was awake, all un- 
guarded, and none reftrained ; 

But the feverity of wifdom itfelf (prudence, you have told 
me, is but the ape of wifdom) could have had few objections 
againft the paffion that I entertained ; for did it not receive .a 


, fanGion from the object ? What did I admire in Theodofius ? 


Was it afymmetry of features? Was it not the piercing genius 
and the cultivated mind? While his knowledge enlightened, 
his fenfibility charmed, me; and, while at once he taught my 
heart and mind to expand, is it to be wondered that he made 
room for himfelf? The powers of genius have an irrefilfible 
charm for tafte; and, while Theodofus was forming the mind 
of Conftantia, he was cherifhing a plant which, like the gourd 
of Jonah, as foon as it fprang up, would ftretch its arms to 
embrace him. 

When this intercourfe of growing tendernefs was at an end, 
.when the obftinacy of ridiculous pride divided the families of 


» Theodofius and Conftantia, what did I not feel, from the ap- 


prehenfion of being feparated from the man I loved! Pride, 
‘however, came in to my aid; I fhed afew angry tears, and 
commanded my heart to be at eafe. But, alas! I foon found 
that Theodofius was dearer to me than I imagined: yet, even 
with this conviction, by the united influences of pride, fear, and 
fhame, my natural attachments to him were overborn, and, 


without con{ulting either my happinefs or my inclination, I had - 


the infatuation to acquiefce with that propofal of my father which 
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. This was the moft culpable circumftance in my life : a 
which, indeed, brought its punifhment along with it, and fo 
which the miferies of one period and the penitence of another | 
have, I hope, made an adequate atonement. 

The years, that paffed between that event and my admifiiog 
into this holy retreat, were miferably worn away, between the 
Janguor of melancholy and the acutene(s of grief: yet the 
plaintive and unrefigned ftate of mind was not, I truft, accom 
panied with any great degree of guilt, fince it was not at the 
difpenfations of providence that 1 murmured, but at the fup 
fed confequences of my own folly. That I refufed, with refe 
lute indignation, the man, to whom, before, I had been fo 
‘weak as not to deny my hand, was not enough to make fatif. 
fa&tion to my own heart. While I confidered Theodofius « 
dead, and myfelf as, in fome meafure, the caufe of his death, 
between the grief of affection and the inquietude of confcience, 
I wasat length reduced to the moft pitiable ftate, both of body 
and mind ; the one emaciated with forrow and watching, and 
the faculties of the cther almoft funk in ftupefaction. to 

Great diftrefles are the fpectres of the mind ; and, as it is 
fabled of the ghofts of felf-murdered bodies, they hover over the 
fcene where their object isentombed. Bufinefs and amufemen, 


‘ fociety and folitude, were alike impreffed with the image of 


Theodofius: the painful idea purfued me through every avoca 
tion, nor could I find a retreat from it in the bofum of friend. 
thip. The fympathifing heart of my Sophia added new foftne's 
to my own, and the tendernefs of her friendfhip made me feel 
more fenfibly the lofs of Theodofius. 

At laft, my dear lamented friend, with fome few more that 
pitied and regarded me, applied to my father for his permiffion 
that I might retire into a convent. Their generofity procured 
me what the voice of nature and the tears of duty had {olicited 
in vain; and, by the irrefiftible offer of difcharging the fees of 
my admiffion, they prevailed on the father of Conitantia that 
fhe might be permitted to take the veil. : 

Since I entered upon the conventual life, my conduc hat’ 
been too well known to you, if not to need an apology, at leaf, ’ 
tobe enlarged upon here. But, after thefe afpirations of grati- 
tude that rife to heaven, after thofe truly grateful fentiments 
which I muft ever entertain for thofe beneficent friends who 
procured my eftablifhment in this place, what words fhall I fidd 
expreffive of that gratitude which is due to father Francis? that’ 
tender, that affectionate, father, who-has nurfed my mind with 
thofe parental affiduities which were fomewhat aboye the moft 


perfect nature of man, which could only flow from the heat 
~ where human fenfibility. was exalted and refined by the immrortdl 
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Conftantia ta Theodofius, 389 
and where God himfelf elevated and expanded that 
ilanthropy which he loves. 
To the ever venerable father Francis I owe the greateft mo- 
rat bleffings that are attainable in this world, peace of confciencé 
and rectitude of reafon. For the recovery of the firft, indeed, 
little more was neceflary than the certainty that Theodoftus was 
alive and happy; but the confolations of the father, added to - 
the prefence of the friend, replaced that quiet in my heart to 
which it had been fo long a ftranger. ‘Thofe confolations, 
however, were not more foothing than the leffons, that attended 
them, were inftrutive. While from thofe I derived content 
and comfort, from thefe I received the lights of truth and reg= 
fon, and was taught to look up, with an intelligent adoration, 
tothat Being whofe effence is goodnefs and wifdom. From the 
confideration of thefe diftinguifhing attributes, whenever he’ 
thall refume that life which he gave me, I fhall refign it inte 
his hands without forrow and without fear. 

With difficulty I had written thus far, when the importunity 
of my diforder obliged me to lay down the pen: I have now 
refuned it, and will bear it as long as I am able; for, while I 
hold but even an ideal converfation with you, the fenfe of pain 


' jsfufpended. Other than bodily pain | have none. The pre- 


fumption, with which my apology concluded, { find, was nat 
in vain: I am perfectly indifferent to the approach of death; 
and, agreeably to the kind wifh with which you once concluded 
aletter, I truft that “* my fpirit fhall quit, without a figh, the 


- frame that confines it.” 


Toyou, my deareft friend, my moft venerable father, (loved 
by every dear, and refpected by every facred, name,) to you, 
under the gracious appointments of providence, I owe this hap- 
py ferenity. By giving me proper ideas of the Author of na- 
ture and the obligations of his creatures, you have taught me 
to look on‘death as one of his beft gifts, and on all beyond it 
without any apprehenfion. 

Behold here the reward of your pious labours; behold, with 
ph, the refignation of a mind that you ftrengthened, of a 

tt that you armed againft yourfelf ! 

“ My heart was grieved, and it went even through my reins.” 

* So foolifh was I and ignorant, even as it were an irrational 
creature before thee.” 

‘ Neverthelefs, I am always by thee; for thou haft holden 
me by the right hand.” , : 

* Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and, after that, 
teceive me in glory.” 

* Whom thall I havein heaven but thee? for there is none 
upon earth that i defire in comparifon of thee.” ad 

& My 
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‘© My'fiefh and niy heart fail ;- but God is the firength-ofmy snd i 
heart, and my portion for ever.” 








- And now, O deareft and moft reverend of men, farewel, a 
‘Whether we thall meet again, in any fature allotment of beig that 
is amongft the facred councils:of providence: I truft we Shall, who | 
Until then, indulge one tender farewel from your Contftantia; ther | 
accept one pious, one grateful adieu, from Ry fame, 
‘ CONSTANCE, ff tual 1 
4 terifti 
THEODOSIUS w# CONSTANTIA, I am 
' am will 
ET not my Conftantia be alarmed, when the fees that this hitle 
L letter is written by another hand ; Jet not that fortitude, comn 
with which fhe has fo greatly {upported her own fufferings, be | .. Godt 
diffolved in weaknefs for her friend ; nor that noble tranquility, nefs, | 
i with which fhe beholds the approach of death, be difturbed, Tt 
i when fhe is told his hand is on Theodofius. I doubt not th fhip, 
H the eternal Providence, who, in his wifdom, interwove the in- no a 
if terefts of our paffions and our lives, has, in his goodnefs, deter, whicl 
Hi mined that they fhall clofe together. If this be one of his time, 
li gracious difpenfations, I receive it not only with fubmiffion, but by an 
iB gratitude. What more could I defire of the divine beneficence ' — {ublit 
i than that, delivered from this prifon of earth, I might accom. fpires 
if pany the fpirit of my Conftantia to the regions of. everlafting therte 
if happinefs, to fome more perfeét appointment in the fcale of be ing t 
if ‘ings, where the immortal faculties fhall be refined from bumian' . agree 
if frailty, and where the powers of the foul fhall be expanded by thofe 
| ‘a nearer approach to that perfection from which they are derived, tion 
Animated with hopes, and fupported by fentiments, like thefe, given 
‘let us wait without fear the approach of death, and receive him ” Bu 
‘gladly, becaufe he cometh as a friend. Indulge, my Conflane § only. 
‘tia, the pleafing hope, that our fouls will know each other in imag 
-their fyture appointment. The pure attachments of love.and incor 
friendfhip, founded upon, and fupported by, efteem, may lat f > Lets 
‘beyond the grave, becaufe they have their exiftence in the foul: cy: 
) and will not that Being, whofe effence is love, fupport and and 
{ cherifh thofe connections which are agreeable to his commands our ¢ 
! ‘and thofe fentiments which are congenial with his- own divine open 
Hh nature? Will he, who commanced us to love one another, ws all 
i extinguifh, inthe grave, thofe virtuous affections which, whe Ww 
if ‘living, it was our duty tocultivate? It is not improbablesthit migh 
ii . . our happinefs, in heaven, may, in fome meafure, confitt in th {app 
charmonious intercourfe of a perfect fociety ; for I have noida trem! 
* of a folitary happinefs, even in the regions of perfection wher 
‘Moreover, from what little accounts we find of. the angelic appre 
ftate, in the facréd writings, we fee that the ideas of aflociation ‘is. vi 
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and intercourfe are always annexed to them. If then it is not 
to be doubted that in our future ftate we fhall affociate with 
fome order of beings, can any thing be more probable, than 


that we fhall mix wjth thofe kindred and congenial - fpirits, 


who like ourfelves have had their appointments on earth; whe- 
ther in different times and places, or the fame? If in the 
fame, which is ftill. probable; and if the identity of our fpiri- 


*. qual natures cannot be deftroyed, why fhould not the charac- 


teriftics of the foul be known in heaven as well as upon earth ? 
} am willing to believe, at leaft, that the eternal Goodnefs 
will permit this future knowledge; and though we know too 
little of the flate of fpirits to conceive the mode of their future 
communication, yet this we know, that it is in the power of 


» God to permit what we with for, and I truft that, in his kind- 


nefs, he will permit it. 

. Then, O! my Conftantia! for that ftate of exalted friend- 
fhip, where the fears and frailties of mortality fhall be known 
no more! for that happy intercourfe of fpiritual pleafures, 
which -fhall be no longer fubjec to the influences of chance or 
time, which fhall neither be oppreffed by langour, nor difturbed 
by anxiety. Compared with that ineffable comiplacency, that 
fublime delight which even the hope alone.of thefe things in- 
fpires, what are fufferings, however peculiar, that we have hi- 
therto endured? Were there, indeed, no future ftate of be= 
ing to. commence after this, who would not with to be thus 


. agreeably deceived? Who would not wifh to triumph over 
thofe gloomy apprehenfions, which the thought of annihila- 
tion mult neceflarily create, in a being to whom nature has 


given the loye of exiftence ? 
~ But if the foretafte of future happinefs be fo great; if, when 


- only contemplated through the imperfect medium of human 


imagination, it is capable of infpiring fuch exalted delight, how 
inconceivably great muft the real and perfect enjoyment be! 
Letus here, my Conftantia, indulge the utmoft ftretch of fan- 
cy: Whatever an almighty and all-beneficent being can give, 
and whatever our glorified faculties can receive, Ict us fuppofe 
eur own. He that giveth not of his Spirit by meafure, he that 
openeth bis hand, and shutteth it nat.again, foall nct he freely give 
us all things ? 
- When [ confider the wifdom and benevolence of that al- 
mighty Being, through whofe kindnefs I have hitherto been 
{upported in life, like my Conftantia I can walk without 
trembling through the dark valley of the fhadow of death ; and 
whence, but from the fame confideration, could your tender 
‘apprehenfive heart derive that more than manly firmnefs which 
is viGible in your letter? ‘hat information which you fo 
Vou. II. Zt kindly 





362 An Effay againft the Fear of Death. 
kindly afcribe to my inftru&ions yor have drawn from ydur, 
own experience of the wifdom and the goodnefs of providence, 
to whom your gratitude is due for the rectitude of reafon, ag 
well as. for every other bleffing you enjoy. one 
I will no longer withhold your mind from the meditation of 
that glorious Being whofe more vifible favours we fhall fhortly 
obtain. Indeed my faculties are already tog much confufed for 
regular-thinking ; and death, J find, makes hafty paces to. 
wards me. Accept my laft bleffing. ; 
“* Blefs, O God! O! Father of nature! blefs my Conftan. 
tia! fupport her gentle fpirit under the confli@ of death! and 
lead and conduct her by the light of thy countenance to thy 
éverlafting reft !” 
- And now, O now farewel, my Conftantia! my Conftance! 
my fifter! my friend! byevery dear and every holy name, 
farewel! I have converfed with you until the laft moment, 
bu:———but we fhall meet again. Adieu. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


i. An Effay againft the Fear of Death. 
Bp beeps to die, though it feems to arife 


from nature, can never be founded on reafon and vir- 
* tue: The majority of mankind choofe to live; but why thould 
they fix on fuch a choice, fince fo few in the common accepted 
fenfe of felicity, can be accounted happy? Why fhould ‘the, 
minority, who are endowed with fenfe and virtue, be unwilling 
to die, when they cannot be happy till death? Is this love of 
life from the fweetneis we find in its folaces, in the enjoy- 
ment of pleafure, and the gratification of our appetites? or 
is it the pain or horror of death that affrights us ?. is it the fears 
and doubts of what fhall become of us hereafter? or rather; is 
it not the guilt of confcience, already condemning us by the 
pre-apprehenfions of future punifhment? If death was to all 
equally terrible, we might really fear to die; there would ‘be 
then more in death, and even more in life, than we imagine : 
But we fee fome as willing to die as others to live; fome. as 
willing to leave the world as the wife man when old is to leave 
the court ; fome, with refignation, meet it in all its tortures; 
fome feeming pioufly to wifh for it; and all thofe are perfons 
who are efteemed wife as well as virtuous. 
Every man in the play of this world, befides being an aétor, 
is a fpetator likewife. When the play is new begun with 
him that is in his youth, it promifes {@ much that ‘he is = to 
REE eave 
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leave it: when it grows towards the middle, the act of man- 
hood, then he perceives the {cenes grow thick, and, as they are 
filled with bufincfs, would gladly underftand the end of it; 
but when the cataftrophe draws near, and he knows what it 
will be, he is content to make his exit, and leave the ftage of 
life to new fucceflors, 

The notions of death are different in two different forts of 
men: one kind lives in a full joy; he fings, and revels, and 
fports, as if his harveft were continual, and as if the whole 
world were as mad and wanton as himfelf. This fort of man 
would do any thing rather than die, for he tells us by ex- 
preffive actions, though his tongue mentions it not, that he ex- 
pects a worfe ftate hereafter. Another lives hardly, with a 
heavy heart, as if he were only born to act the fad man’s part, 
and then die: this man often wifhes for death, and hath it 
not; intimating thar by death he expects a far ‘better condi- 
tion, Thefe inftances fhew, that there is expeted'a mifery 
or joy to attend a man after his departure from hence. The 
like is alfo evident in the good mam and the bad; one 
avoiding what the cther would wiffi,’at leaft not with un- 
willingnefs refufe the offers’ for the good man I reckon with 
the wife who can equally die or live : he knows while he lives 
the fupreme Being will protect him, and when he dies receive 
him. ~ 

The ftate of living, I fhould think, could never be quiet 
till the fear of death is entirely conquered. Every f{peétacle 
of mortality affrights, every cafual danger terrifies : the fear of 
death is worle than death itfelf; the fear of dying often kills 
us: death can kill us but once. I like therefore the faying of 
theemperor Julian in his laft moments: ‘* He that would not 
die when he muft, and he that would die when he muft nor, 
are both cowards alike ; what we know we mutt once do, why 
fhould we be afraid to do it at any time? What we can- 
not do till our time comes, why fhould we feek to do it be- 
fore? ‘That perfon is moft happy who can die willingly when 
God would have him die, and can live as willingly when God 
would have him not die. To fear death argues an evil man, 
at leaft a very weak one. Socrates told the Athenians that 
they could do nothing but what nature had done before, con- 
demn him to die.” How unmoved did he drink his potion ! 
how bravely did he meet the approach of death ! Death, faid he, 
js not terrible, if our life has not made it fo. 

CHARITY. 
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THE SPECULATOR, 
NuMBER VI. 


Le naufrage & la mort font moins funcfies que les plaifirs qui atiag, 
quent la vertu ; néanmoins on cherche avec fubtilité toutes les rai. 
Jons guj les favorifent, &F on fe détourne, de peur de wstr tors 5 


celles gui les condamnent. Télémaque, Liv 1, 7. 


HIPWRECK and death are lefs fatal than plcafures which 
attack virtue, yet we fubtilely hunt after all the reafoiis 
which favour them, and turn away our eyes that we may not 
fee thofe which condemn shem. 
To encounter popular prejudices is, at leaft,a bold under= 
taking ; but it is a much more arduous tafk ro attack popular 
pleafures : oppofition to that many-headed monfter, though 
Not an untried, is a dangerous, atchievement, in which a man 
runs the rifque of having a cry raifed again{t him from all quar- 
ters, and may expec the farcaftic ftrokes of the wit and the 
infidel ; but honeft intention will ever be his fafeguard, and 
confer upon him the only reward a good man commonly fhares 
when his arguments are fet at nought: confcious rectitude will 
fupport him at firft in the conflict, and at laft become the vas 
luable, though it be the only, prize of his calling. Convinced 
of this, I fhall proceed, and endeavour to lay afide all timidity: 
truth, I hope, is my guide, and I am fure a regard to fociety 
is my only inducement for fketching out this imperfeé effay. 
Were an angel, who hath been a perfect ftranger to the inhas 
bitants of England, to vifit this ifland, and make obfervations 
of the principles and manners of the people, what would his 
ideas cf them be; when he found that vice and immorality are 
openly.and avowedly encouraged? Is it not réafonable to fupé 


pofe, that he would conclude they are not favoured with fo' 


divine a tyftem of religion as hath been mercifully difpenfed to 
them? Or, if informed that they are, would he not think 
them a naticn of moft unaccountable, inconfiftent, beihgs? 


he certainly would: and that we are as certainly fo, is obvious » © 


to every man of fober reflection” The longeft life is but of 
fhort duration, too thort for preparing -us for a better and more 
latting inheritance, except we act with the greateft circum- 
{pection ; and yet fo much are we become attached devotees to 
tranfiiory enjoyments, that it feems as if all were to end-with 
our being here: as if to poffefs fenfual joys were to act up to the 
perfection of bur nature, and as if the higheft bidder at the fale 
of unlawful pleafures were beft entitled to our imitation and ef- 
tecm ; elfe why do we fee fuch an increafe of places of diffi- 
pation, 
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The Speculator. 365 
“pition, and of their conftant attendants and protectors? And 
to what ee, but a depraved idea of good, can it be owing that 
fuch places fall under one general denomination of innocent 
diverfions f 


A gentleman * of exienlive knowledge and great abilities — 


has inconteftably proved the unlawfulneis of {tage-entertain- 
ments; his arguments are conclufive, and founded on a rock 
which will ftand the teft of ages; and 1 cannot but be of opi- 
nion that great part of what he has urged aoe be ufed with the 
fame fuccefs againft the other numerous nuriferies of vice.—— 
The theatres, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, &c. afford an opportumi- 
ty for a pernicious wafte of time to many, who do not confi- 
der that they are in the actual commiftion of fin, by being con- 
fributors to every kind of debauchery. A fuperficial examiner 
throws to the account of innocent pleafures every amufement 
not forbidden in particular terms in the facred writings; but let, 
me afk fuch an one, (if he has any fenfe of good or all remain- 
ing,) if he believes in the doctrine of future rewards and. pus 
nifhments, and feems at the fame time to_ be convinced that 
the Deity requires obedience to his laws, which neceflarily im- 
plies.a juftnefs of aétion comprehenfively forming the, fum of 
true religion :—I fay, let me atk fuch an. one whether it would 
not be exceedingly finful to fpend that particular portion of his 
Jife, which is fet apart throughout the nation for the dif- 
charge of religious duties, in a courfe of difiipated pigafure ? 
His anfwer would certainly be in the affirmative : .if fo, we are 
either to conclude that the fcripture doctrine of watching and 
praying continually .is.efteemed by him as the injunctions of 
prieftcraft only ; or, that, he thinks a very {mall proportion of 
the time for our fojourning here, {pent even in.a.formal man- 
ner, is amply fufficient to prepare us for eternity, provided we 
are permitted to live a certain term of years. Now admitting 
this laft fuppofition, he is ftill on a very hazardous plan. The 
meflenger who rideth on.a white horfe. may attend upon hjm 
with the irrevocable fummons long before that certain term 
upon which he has formed his calculation. Where then are 
the paft mif-{pent moments but in his recolleétion, like poifon- 
ed arrows rankling in his bofom? would he not then find the 
folly of his former conclufion, and acknowledge, that, as hea- 
ven has appointed. this life only as a préparative to the next, 
tvery hour (except. that which is neceflarily fpent otherways) 
ought to have been devoted to the jmportant duties of religion ? 
“That, innocent as the above diverfions may be termed, will he 
not be convinced, ‘there can be *¢ in aét no trifle and no blank 








in time?” Thoughts like thefe will naturally arife from the 
bed oi ; ee .- Fefle€tion 
* W. Law. 
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refle&tion of his own conduct, as it immediately concerns him: 
felf only; but how much will his reflections be imbiteered, 
from the confideration that he has contributed largely to plo. 
mote fuch a conduét in others, not only by example, but y. 
funtary fubfcription ; that he has paid others a price to induce 
them to difhonour virtue in running into extravagant ra 
and which he himfelf would perhaps be fhocked at, thould he 
beiforced to enter on fuch an illiberal courfe of life! 1 meg 
this of the theatres. To fupport our public gardens affords y 
faira field for reprehenfion, if not more fo; for it may per. 
hope! be juftly faid, that the firft prepare the mind for viciou 
purpofes, and the laft complete its ruin; almoft innumerable 
inftances might be produced in proof of this affertion ; for a 
faturally as guilt feeks the fociety of guilt, fo do the votarig 
of pleafure herd with their own kind. ‘The hardy véteran leaky 
Of the raw recruit to ation ; and hackneyed wretches condug 
the ignorant with moft wonderful art to the flippery path of 
dafigerous and finful experience, An attachment to the gra. 
fication of fenfual appetites is the very inlet to the troubki 
abyfs of iniquity 5 and what, pray, nourifhes this evil genigs 
fo much a8 our theatres and gardens for public amufement! 
We are entered into thofe finks of corruption before we ar 
able to judge for ourfelves, and of courfe fafhioned to the prac: 
tice. A pretence, that a knowledge of the world is to be gai 
by keeping the polite company which frequent thofe places, is 
arged in defence of it; but heaven preferve us from that know. 
ledge which cannot be acquired except at the expence of vir 
tue! In this, asin other things, we make not ufe of our own 
ferious judgement, but follow the cuftom of the inconfiderate; 
their opinion, in itfelf mere folly, gains us firft to the fideo 
iil, and then countenances our madnefs ; thus the world finds 
tus fools and then makes knaves of us; it robs us of our u- 
derftanding and would rob us of our fouls too.. A-trip 
Covent-Garden is the beginning of our danger, when, if w 
have before thought of the matter ferioufly, the confideration 
that we are going to give away our money to fupport.a fetal 
abandoned wretches in their works of lewdnefs and profanepels, 
fhakes us confent with reluctance the firft time; a fecond,: 
third, and perhaps a fourth, give us a painful reflection, and, 
even after this, our vicious companions muft affure us repeatedly 
there is nothing in it, and encourage our fainting refolution till 
we become hardened in vice. 
- Probably occafional contributors to fuch _ unlawful diver 
fens 'may -plead in excufe, that they po very feldom, and com 
Sequently, as-individuals, are clear of one charge, fince te 
franageit of the different places would be enabled to Bn on 
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without their affitance, But do they confider, that as every 
din is compofed of feveral links, fo its ftrength is leflened 
bya diminution of their number 3 “ every little helps,” fete 
ting afide the prevalence which ill-example gives. Again, l¢¢ 
me ftate the matter fomewhat differently, by afking fuch occa~ 
fonal idlers, whether, if the money {pent this way had been 
difpofed of for fome charitable purpofe, (fuch as for the ¢rec- 
tion of the noble edifice for deferted girls; that for the moft 
forlorn of creatures, the penitent proftitute ; and the lying-in 
hofpital,) they would ‘not have laid fome claim to the merit 
of beftowing it on a laudable inftitution? It is evident they 
would; and without confidering that thefe plans might have 
been executed without their donation: nay, their own ideas 
would readily fuggeft to them, that their contribution, though 
it might be only as the widow’s mite, fet a worthy example fox 
others, and added ftrength to the fpirit of the undertaking; 
jut fo itis with our example and practice of a different kind ; 
andif in one cafe the good effects thereof are obvious, the bad 
eects of a different conduc mutt be equally fo in the other, .. 
I amy.well aware that fome will treat this as an idle fubjet 
of no real confequence, and deny the whole of what is afferted 
by the fool’s argument; there zs nothing in it. ‘The very an- 
ther either implies moft egregious ignorance and inattention, 
cra certain doubt whether they are right or wrong} the trath 
of it is, they have been deep in the practice, and are afraid of 
examining for themfelves, left the matter fhould really be as 
finful as itis reprefented. This is the cafe with ‘us all, an 
uawillingnefs to fee our faults is the grand and almoft infur- 
mountable difficulty ; and, when we are rooted in the way of 
them, the very name of a contrary conduct becomes hateful to 
us, Men on this plan are evet-cautioufly on the guard, avoid 
thewing an apprehenfion of danger, and aét'to all appearance 
as if ftrangers to the challenges of confcience ; but:let: my 
outhful readers be well affured, that thofe-people are exceeds 
ingly diffatisfied with themfelves; they have a confufed ‘no+ 
tion that their practices are contrary to their eternal intereft, 
notwithftanding that happy air of outward ferenity and chear- 
fulnefs which is afflumed : one hout’s felf-examination plunges 
them into the bitternefs of reflection, and drives them to feek in 
Tepetition to wafh away the remembrance of pait crimes. 
If what is advanced fhould lead any to examine impartially 
into the true ftate of themfelves refpe&ting public diverfions, 
and to try their practices by the touchftone of unbiafled reafon 
and religion, my end is anfwered; if any one be convinced of 
having aSted improperly, I hope his future condu& will. make 
amends‘for the paft; let none then fit down without a thorough 
ee examination. 





368 The Speculatarr 
examination. Probably I argue from miftaken notions, and gyn 
demn thefe amufements without juft reafons; yet, in a Mites 
which fo nearly concerns them, furely it behoves all tobe gy. 
a 0 not reft fatished that their foundation ftands on arg 
when there is great reafon to fuppofe it totters on t 
brink of deftrution. i " ” 
Let not any conclude that the Speculator is atuated by the 
fpirit of enthufiafm ; he wifhes not to eonvey an idea that tru 
religion confifts in fiying from the fweets of focial delight, of 
in mortifying every fenfe of pleafure ; on the contrary, he be 
lieves that the duties thereof are not repugnant to any plea 
fures, but fuch as ftrengthen the influence of corrupt pation 
or depraved inclinations : but if we would enjoy the privilege 
of exiftence in a rational manner, it muft be in the reguly 
exercife of our fuperior faculties, in cultivating inward re@i. 
tude, and the heavenly affe€tions, which lead to Charity, the 
bond of perfectnefs ; then will the peace of God rule in oy 
hearts, and give an aflurance of joy in his prefence, where 
there is a fullnefs thereof, and at whofe right-hand are plea: 


fures for evermore. The SPECULATUR. 


Erratum. In number'V. page 310, line 25, of the Stew 
lator, for friend, read mind. id ‘ Me ee 


ah on 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER, 


‘¥T is much to the credit of every civilized nation, to dif 

countenance every fpecies of diverfion that is attended with 
cruelty to any part of the animal creation. As we are not x 
pable of adding much to their happinefs, we are by no meam 
warranted to give them unneceflary pain ; when we do fo, we 
a&t contrary to reafon, juftice, and humanity, and to every 
noble principle implanted in human nature. To infli& pain 
unneceflarily, is not only injuftice, but cruelty; and crueliy is 
the difgrace of mankind. From confiderations of this fort, we 
obferve with pleafure, that the barbarous diverfions of dul. 
baiting, cotk-throwing, and cock-fighting, are now generally ex: 
ploded, as too cruel, and indeed too low, to alford pleafure ty 
any fenfible mind :—yet, in fome places, the practice of «it: 
fighting is ftill continued, to the difgrace of all who are com 
cerned in it. Here perhaps fome ignerant perfons, who are in- 
fenfible to rational pleafure, may cry out, *¢ Don’t the gea: 
tlemen at Newmarket fight cocks? and the gentlemen of ont 
county challenge the gentlemen of another to fight a a 
Rei = COGS 
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socks for confiderable wagers? and why may not we divert 
ourfelves in this manner as well as they?” 

‘I anfwer, the gentlemen, as you call them, who defcend fo far 
below the dignity of men as to divert themfelves with cruelty, 
ate by no means worthy that character: whether in rags, or or- 
namented with a flar, they rank equally with the loweft of the 
vulgar in the eftimation of reafon :—they feem not to confider 
that at thofe times they entirely lay afide the man, and reduce 
themfelves below the very animals they are abufing.—To arm a 
couple of poor innocent creatures with weapons, and provoke 


‘them to fight and mangle each other, is a diverfion calculated on- 


lyfor the meridian of ignorance. _ | 
Noman who poffefles the tender feelings of humanity, or 
who is not at that time as deftitute of reafon as the animals he 


‘diverts himfelf with, can take any pleafure in fports of this 


kind. If he thinks his boafted fuperiority over the animal 
world gives him a right to infli@ unneceffary pain on them for 
his pleafure, he muft on the very fame principle admit, that 
|uperior beings, were there any wicked enough, have an equal 
right to fport’ themfelves with his mifery. Horfe-racing is a 
fpecits of the fame unlawful amufement; and, notwithftand- 
ing this diverfion is encouraged and followed by many who fill 
the higher ranks of life, it will find no allowance in.the court 
of reafon. In the prefent ftate of things thereds little reafon to 
expect that this practice fhould be difcontinued ; but it were 
much to be wifhed that a fevere penalty were~laid on all who 
fight or throw at cocks, or bgit bulls, as a juft punifhment for 
practices fo barbarous and° wicked ; for nothing contributes 
more to the honour of a ftate, than for the rulers of it to dif- 
courage inhumanity, and introduce.a mild benevolent fpirit 
throughout all ranksof the people. ie 

' Tt isa neceffary part of the education of youth, to beget in 
them an early abhorrence of all acts of cruelty ; and never to 
fuffer them to amufe themfelves with the pain and mifery of ani- 
mals; for there is much juftice and philofophic truth in that 
humane fentiment of the inimitable Shakefpear, where he fays, 


“ The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
“ In corporal fufferance, feels a pang as great . 
© As when a giant dies |” 


iene én . = ee ae 





' Account of the Crufades, continued from page 320 of laft number. 
FTER the confederate armics had broken the force of 
the Turks, the foldan .of Egypt, whofe alliance they 

had hitherto courted, recovered his former authority in Jerufa- 
« Vou, I, “Aaa: ; lem; 
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lem: he informed them, by his ambaffadors, that, if they came 
difarmed to that city, they might now perform their religious 
vows, and that all Chriftian pilgrims, who fhould thenceforth 
vifit the holy fepulchre, might expeét the fame good treatment 
which they had ever received from his predeceffors. , The offer 
was rejected ; the foldan was required to yield up the city to 
the Chriftians, and, on his refufal, the champions of the crofs 
advanced to the fiege of Jerufalem, which they regarded as the 
confummation of their labours. By the detachments they liad 
made, and the difafters which they had undergone, they were 
diminifhed to the number of 20,000 foot, and 1,500 hotfe ; 


but thefe were ftill formidable, from their valour, their expe: 


ticnce, and the obedience which, from the experience of paft 
calamities, they had learned to pay to their leaders. After a 
fiege of five weeks they took Jerufalem by affault, and, impel: 
led by a mixture of military and religious rage, they put the 
numerous garrifon and inhabitants to the fword without dif- 
tinGion. Neither arms defended the valiant nor fubmiffion the 
timorous ; no.age or fex was {pared ; infants on the bréaft were 
pierced by the fame blow with their mothers who implored for 
mercy. Even a multitude, to the number of 10,000 perfons, 
qwho had furrendered themfelves prifoners and wete promifed 
quarter, were butchered in cool-blood by thofe ferocious con- 


querors. 7 
The ftreets of Jerufalem were covered with dead bodies; and 


the triumphant warriors, after every enemy was fubdued and ° 


flau 1, immediately turned themfelves, with fentimenta 
of hamiliation and contrition, towards the holy fepulchre: 
‘They threw afide their arms {till ftreaming with blood ; ‘they 
advaneed- with reclined bodies, and naked feet and heads, to 
that facred monument: they fang anthems to their Saviour, 
‘who had there purchafed their falvation by his death and ago- 
ny ; and their devotion, enlivened by the prefence of the place 
where he had fuffered, fo overcame their fury, that they dif. 
folved in.tears, and bose the appearance of every foft and tender 
fentiment. vee 
. So inconfiftent is human nature with itfelf! and fo eafily 
does the moft effeminate fuperftition ally both ‘with the.moft 
heroic courage and with the fierceft barbarity ! Nin 
This great event happened on the sth of July, in the laf: 
‘year of the eleventh century. The Chriftian princes and no- 
bles, after choofing Godfrey of Boiiilion king of Jerufalem, 
began to fettle themfelves in their new conqueits, while fome 
‘of them returned to Europe, in order to enjoy at homie that 
glory which their valour had acquired them in this popular ahd. 
Meritorious enterprize: but thefe conquefts were not a le 
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.The infidels, though obliged to yield to the immenfe inun, 
dation of Chriftians, had recovered .courage after the torrent 
was paft; and, attacking on all quarters the fettlements of the 
Europeans, had reduced thefe adventurers to great difficulties, 
and obliged them to apply a third time for fuccours from the 
weft, Hut thefe repeated misfortunes, which drained the wef- 
tern world of its people and treafure, were not yet fufficient to 
cure men of their paffion for thofe fpiritual adventures; and a 
new incident rekindled with freth fury the zeal of the.ecclefi- 
aftics and military adventurers among the Latin Chriftians, 

Saladin, a prince of great generofity, bravery, and condud&, 
having fixed himfelf on the throne of Egypt, began to extend 
bis conquefts over the eaft ; and, finding the fettlement of the 
Chriftians in Paleftine an invincible obftacle to the progrefs of 
his arms, he bent the whole force of his policy i valour to 
fubdue that fmall and barren but important territory. Taking 
advantage of diffentions which prevailed among the champions 
of the crofs, and having fecretly gained the count of Tripoly 
who commanded their armies, he invaded the frontiers with a 
mighty power ; and, aided by the treachery of that count, ‘gain- 
edover them at Tiberiade a complete victory, which utterly 
annihilated the force.of the already basnifiee kingdom of 
Jerufalem. ‘The hely city itfelf fell into his hands after a fee- 
ble refiftance: the kingdom of Antioch was almoft intirely 
fubdued; and, except fome maritime towns, nothing con- 
fiderable remained of thofe boafted conquefts, which, near a 
century before, it had coft the efforts of all Europe to acquire. 

The weftern Chriftians were aftonifhed at receiving this dif- . 
mal intelligence. Pope Urban III. it is pretended, died of 
grief, and his fucteflor, Gregory the VIEI. employed the 
wkole time of his fhort pontificate in roufing to arms all the 
Chriftians who acknowledged his authority. The general cry 
was, that they were unworthy of any inheritance in heaven, 
who did not vindicate, from the dominion of the infidels, the in- . 
heritance of God on earth, and deliver from flavery that country 
which had been confecrated by the footfteps of their Redeemer. 

William, archdeacon of ‘Tyre, having procured a confe- 
rence between Henry II. of England and Philip of France, 
near Gifors, enforced all thefe topics; gave a pathetic def- 
cription of the miferable ftate of the eaftern Chriftians, and 
employed every argument to excite the ruling paffions of the 
age s fuperftition, and jealoufy of military honour. The two 
monarchs immediately took the crofs ; many of their moft con- 


 fiderable vaffals imitated the example, and the emperor Frede- 


fic the I. entered into the confederacy.—Troops were aflem- 
Aaa2 bled 
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bled with a celerity proportioned to the ardour of the leaders; 
and well-grounded hopes were entertained of fuccefs. 

Bur, before this great machine could be put in motion, there 
were. ftill many obftacles to furmount. Philip, jealous of 
Henry’s power, entered into a private confederacy with young 
Richard ; and, working on his ambition and impatient temper, 
perfuaded him to feek prefent power and independence, by dif. 
turbing and difmembering that monarchy which he was one 
day to inherit. , Richard became the dupe of his artifice, and 
committed diforders which deftroyed all hopes of fuccefs in the 
i Senec crufade. ie 

Q prevent this confequence, the two kings held a confe. 
rence ; but it produced no other confequence than their: fepara- 
ting on worfe terms than before. ‘I'he propofitions Philip 
made to Henry were fuch as the honour of that monarch could 
never fubmit to: but, exafperated at the rebellious condué of 
Richard, too fenfible of the defperate fituation of his affairs, 
and overioaded with cares and forrows, a fever feized him, of 
which he foon after expired at the caftle of Chinon near Sea- 
mour. 

Richard, foen after his acceffion to the throne, was impelled; 
more by the love of military glory than fuperftition, to a&as if 
the foie purpofe of his government had. been the relief of ‘the 
Holy Land, and the recovery of Jerufalem from the Saracens, 
This zeal againft the infidels, being communicated to his fub- 
jects, broke out in London on the day of his coronation, and 
made them find a crufade leis dangerous and attended with 
more immediate proft. : 

Richard, ‘negligent of every prudential confideration, only 


cenfulted how, to raife money for this expedition; he put to. 


fale the revenues and manors of the crown: the dignity’of 
chief juftieiary, in whofe hand was lodged the fole execution 
of the laws, was fold to the bifhop of Durham for 1000 marks: 
the fame prelate bought the earldom of Norchumberland for 
life. _Elated with the hopes of fame, which in that age at- 
tended no wars but thofe againit the infidels, he was fo blind 
to every other reflection, that, when fome of his wifer minif- 
ters objected to this diffipation of the revenue and power of the 
crown, he replied, that he would feli London itfelf if hecoyld 
find a purchafer, Nothing indeed could be a ftronger proof how 
negligent he was of all future intercfts, in comparifon: of the 
crufade, than his felling, for fo fmal] a fum as 10,000 marks, 
the vaflalage of Scotland, together with the fortrefies of Rox- 
borough and Berwick, the greateft acquifition that had been 
made by his fathcr during the courfe of his victorious ie 
an 
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and his accepting the homage of William, in the ufual terms, 
for the territories which that prince held in England. 
-But Richard, though he facrificed every intereft and confi- 
deration to the fuccefs of this pious enterprize, carried fo little 
the appearance of fanctity in his conduct, that Fulk, curate of 
Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the crufade, who from that me-~ 
rit had acquired the privilege of {peaking the boldeft truths, ad- 
vifed him to rid himfelf of his notorious vices, particularly his 
pride, avarice, and voluptuoufnefs, which he called the king’s 
three favourite daughters, “© You counfe] well,” replied 
Richard, *¢ and Lherewith difpofe of the firft to the templars, 
of the fecond to the Benedictines, and of the third to my pre- 
Jates.” z ‘ 
The emperor Frederic, a prince of great fpirit and conduét, 
had already taken the road to Paleftine at the head of 150,000 
men, collected from Germany and all the northern ftatés, 
Having furmounted every obftacle thrown in his way by the 
artifices of the Greeks and the power of the infidels, he had 
penetrated to the borders of Syria; when bathing in the cold 
river Cydnus, during the greateft heat of the fummer. feafon, 
he was feized with amortal diftemper which put an end to his 





fife and his rath enterprife. 


His army, under the command of Conrade his fon, reached 
Paleftine, but was fo diminifhed by:fatigue, famine, maladies, 
and the fword, that it fcarcely amounted to 8000 men; and 
was unable to make any progrefs againft the great power, va- 
Jour, and conduét, of Saladin. : Thefe reiterated calamities, 
attending the crufades, had taught the kings of France‘ and 
England the neceffity of trying another road to the Holy Land ; 
and they determined to conduct their armies thither by fea, to 
carry provifions along with them, and, by means of their naval 
power, to maintain an open communication with their own 
ftates and with. the weftern parts of Europe. The place of 
rendezvous was appointed in the plains of Vezelay, on the bor- 
ders of Burgundy. j 
- Philip and Richard, on, their arrival there, found their ar- 
mies amount to 100,COo men ; a mighty force, animated with 
glory and religion, conduéted by two warlike monarchs, and 
not to be overcome but by their own mif-conduct or by the in- 
furmountable obftacles of nature. 

The Kings of France and England here reiterated their pro- 
mifes of cordial friendfhip, pledged their faith not to invade 
each others dominions during the crufade, mutually exchanged 
the oaths of all their barons and prelates to the fame effect, 
and fubjeQed themfelves to the penalty of interdicts.and ex- 
¢ommunications, if they fhould ever violate the public and 

folemn 
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folemn engagement. They then feparated: Philip took th 
road to Genoa, Richard that of Marfeilles, with a view of 
oteeting their fleets which were feverally appointed to rendez- 
vous in thefe harbours. ; : 
They.put to fea, and, nearly about the fame time, were oblix 
ged by ftrefs of weather to take fhelter in Meffina, where they 
were detained during the whole winter. ‘This event laid the 
foundation of animofities which proved fatal to their enterprife, 
. Richard and Philip-were, by the fituation and extent of their 
dominions, rivals in power; by their age and inclinations, 
competitors for glory: and thefe caufes of emulation, which, 
bad the princes been employed in the field againft the commog 
enemy, a — we an mags to deeds of heroic valour, 
foon excit uring the prefent leifure and repofe, quarrels 
een monarchs of fuch a fiery character, Equally haughty; 
ambitious, intrepid, and inflexible, they were irritated with 
the leaft appearance of injury, and were incapable by mutual 
eondefcenfions to efface thofe caufes of complaint which una 
voidably rofe between them. Richard, candid, fincere, unde. 
figning, impolitic, violent, laid himfelf open on every.occay 
fion to the defigns of Philip; who, provident, interefted, and 
deceitful, failed not to take all advantages againft him: and 
thus, both the circumftances of their difpofition in which they 
were fimilar, and thofe in which they differed, rendered it ims 
pofible for them to perfevere in that harmony which was fo ner 
ceflary for the fuccefs of their undertaking. Mutual animoliy 
ties diflolved their friendfhip and weakened their ftrength, and 
after a variety of quarrels they fet fail, and the Englith army 
atrived in Paleftine in time.to partake in the glory of the fiege 
of Acre, cr Ptolemais, which had been attacked for above two 
ears by the united force of al] the-Chriftians in Paleftine, and 
ad been defended by the utmoft efforts of Saladin and the Sa- 
racens, ‘The remains of the German army, conducted by the 
emperor Frederic, and the feparate body of the adventurers 
who continually poured in from the weft, had enabled the king 
of Jerufalem to form this important enterprife. But Saladin 


having thrown a ftrong garrifon into the place under the com 


mand of Caracos, his own mafter in the art of war, and.mo- 
lefting the befiegers with continual attacks and fallies, had 
protracted the fuccefs of the enterprife and wafted the force 
of his enemies. 

The arrival of Philipand Richard infpired the Chriftians 
with new. life; and thefe priuces ating by concert, and fhari 
the honour and danger of every action, gave hopes of a fil 
victory over the infidels. 

They 
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They agreed on this plan of operations; when the French 
monarch attacked the town, the Englifh guarded the trenches :. 
next day when the Englifh prince conducted the affault, che 
French fucceeded him in providing for the fafety of the af- 
failants. ‘The emulation between thefe rival kings and rival: 
nations produced extraordinary acts of valour: Richard, in 
articular, animated with a more precipitate courage than Phi-~ 
bo, and more agreeable to the romantic {pirit of that age, drew 
to himfelf the general attention, and acquired a great and fplen- 
did reputation. But this harmony was of fhort duration; and 
occafions of difcord foon arofe between thefe jealous: and 
haughty princes. This difcord fpread itfelf among the infe~ 

‘sior leaders and generals. A difpute between Guy de Lufig- 
nan and Conrade, marquis of Monferrat, about the crowm of 
Jerufalem, increafed the rupture,:and divided the comman- 
ders. Philip efpoufed the intereft of Conrade; the Templars, 
theGenoefe, and the Germans, joined him. The Flemings, 
the Pifans, andthe knights of the hofpital of St. John, ad- 
hered to Richard and Lufignan. The oppofite views of thefe 
monarchs brought faction and diffention into the Chriftian 
army, and retarded its operations. ne 
_ But, notwithftanding thefe difputes, as the length of the 
fiege had reduced the Saracen garrifon to the laft extremity, 
they furrendered themfelves prifoners; ftipulating, in return for 
their lives, other advantages to the Chriftians, fuch as reftoring 
the Chriftian prifoners, reftoring the wood of the true crofs, &&c. 
and this enterprife, which had long engaged the attention of all 
Europe and Afia, was at: laft, after the lofs of 300,000 mer, 
brought toa happy period. sis 

But Philip, inftead of purfuing the hopes of farther con+ 
queft and of redeeming the holy city from flavery, being dif- 
gufted with the afcendance affumed and acquired by Richard, de- 
‘clared his refolution of returning to France, He left however’ 
10,000 of his troops with Richard, ‘under. the command of 
the duke of Burgundy; and renewed his oath never to com~ 
mence hoftilities againft that prince’s dominions during his abe 
fence. But he had no fooner reached Italy than he applied to 
‘pepe Celeftine III. for a difpenfation from this vow; and, 
‘when denied that requeft, he ftill procceded, though: after a 
covert manner, againft Richard. 4.2 

On opening the next campaign, Richard attempted the 
fiege of Afkalon, in. order to prepare the way for that of Jeru- 
falem ; and marched the forces along the fea-coat dor that pure 
9 Saladin propofed to intercept their paflage, and placed: 
imfelf on the road with an army amounting to 300;000:com- 


Batants. Qn this occafion was fought one of the greateft 
battles: 
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battles of that age, and the moft celebrated for the mil; 

genius of the commanders, for the number and valour of the 
troops, and for the great variety of events which attended jt 
Both the right wing of the Chriftians, commanded by D’ Aves. 
nes, and the left, conducted by the duke of Burgundy, were, 
in the beginning of the day, broken and defeated ; when Riche 
ard, who led on the main body, reftored the battle, attacked 
the enemy with intrepidity and prefence of mind, performed 
the part both of a confummate general and gallant foidier, ang 
not only gave his two wings leifure to recover from their con- 
fufion, but obtained a complete viCtory over the Saracens, of 
whom 40,000 perifhed in the field. Afkalon foon atter fell in. 
to the hands of the conquering Chriftians. Other fieges were 





vance within fight of  peciegren the objec of his enterprife; 
when he had the mortification to find that he muft abandon all 
hopes of immediate fuccefs, and muft put a ftop to his career 
of victory. The crufaders, animated with an enthufiaftic ar. 
dour for the holy wars, broke at firft through ail regards to 
fafety or intereft in the profecution of their purpofe ; and, 
trufting to the immediate affiftance of heaven, fet nothing be- 
fore their eyes but, fame and victory in this world, and a crown 
of glory in the next. But, Jong abfence from home, fatigue, 
difeafe, want, and the variety of incidents which naturally at- 
tend war, had gradually abated that fury, which nothing was 
able directly to withftand ; and every one, except the king of 
England, exprefled a defire of fpeedily returning into Europe. 



























from the enterprife: the French were ftill more obftinate in 
this purpofe ; the duke of Burgundy, in order to pay court to 
Philip, took. all opportunities of mortifying and oppofing 
Richard: and there appeared an abfolute neceffity of abandon- 
ing, for the prefent, all hopes of farther conqueft, and of fe 
curing the acquifitions of the Chriftians by un accommodation 
with Saladin. Richard, therefore, conciuded a truce with 
; that monarch ; and ftipulated, that Acre, Joppa, and other 
: fea-port towns of Paleftine, fhould remain in the hands of the 
Chriftians ; and that every one of that religion fhould have li- 
berty to perform his pilgrimage to Jerufalem unmolefted- 
This truce was concluded for three yeats, three months, three 
j weeks, three days, and three hours; a magical number, 


was fuggefted by a fuperftition well fuited to the object of the 
war. ' 
The liberty, in which Saladin indulged the Chriftians to 
perform their pilgrimages to Jerufalem, was an ealy facrifice on 
PERT his 


carried on with equal fuccefs: Richard was even able toad. : 


‘The Germans and Italians declared their refolution of defifting © 


which had probably been deviled by the Europeans, and which. 
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his part ; and the famous wars, which he waged in defence of 
the barren territory of Judea, were not with him as with the 
European adventurers, the refult-of fuperftition, but policy. 

The advantage, indeed, of {cience, moderation, and huma- 
nity, was at that time intirely on the fide of the Saracens ; and 
this gallant emperor in particular difplayed, during the courfe 
of the war, a fpirit and generofity, which even his bigotted 
enemies were obliged to acknowledge and admitfe. 

Richard, equally martial and brave, carried with him more of 
the barbarian character, and was guilty of aés of ferocity 
which threw a ftain on his celebrated victories. When Sala- 
din refufed to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the king of Eng- 
Jand ordered all his prifoners, to the number of 5000, to be 
butchered ; and the Saracens found themfelves obliged to re- 
taliate upon the Chriftians by a like cruelty. Saladin died at 
Damafcus, foon after concluding this truce with the princes of 
the crufade: it is memorable that, before he‘expired, he or- 
dered his winding-fheet to be carried as a ftandard through the 
ftreets of the city, while a crier went before, and proclaimed 
with a loud voice, ‘* This is all that remains to the mighty 
Saladin, the conqueror of the eaft!” By his laft wilt he or- 
dered charities to be diftributed to the poor, without diftinction 
of Jew, Chriftian, or Mahometan. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The 4 of Thomas Wood, a Miller of Billericay, in Effex 5 from 
the laft Volume of Medical Tranfaétions, publifbed by the College 
of Phyficiaas. snore 


HOMAS.WOOD is now 53 years old: his parents 
were intemperate, and he was rheumatic before he was 
thirteen. A favourable fmall-pox then rendered him healthy, 
and he had no-complaints till he was 42. ‘He had long in- 
dulged himfelf to excefs in eating voracioufly of fat meat three 
times a day, with large quantities of butter and’cheefe. He 
alfo drank {trong ale for his common drink, When he was’ 
about 40 he becan to grow very fat; but his appetite was ftiil 
good, and his fleep unbroken. Soon after he entered’ into his 
44th year, he began firft to be difturbed in his fleep, and to 
complain of the heart-burn, frequent ficknefs at his ftomach,’ 
pains in his-bowels, head-ach, and vertiza; he was fometimes 
coftive; fometimes in the ‘other extreme ;‘ had conftant thirit, 
great cepreffion of fpirits, violent’ rheumatifm, and frequent 
attacks of the gout; he had alfo two epileptic fits; but what’ 
Vou. II, Bbb moit 
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moft alarmed: him was, a fenfe of fuftocation, which often 
came upon him, particularly after his meals. Under fucha 
complication‘of difeafes, he continued till he was 45, when the 
life of Cornaro was put into his hand. 

Being convinced, by this book, that intemperance was the 
caufe of all his complaints, he began by ufing animal food {pa 
ringly, and taking only one pint of his ale a day. Under this 
regimen, he grew better; and, at the end of two months, he 
became more {paring in his animal food, and took but halfa 
pint of his alein aday. In this courfe he continued above fix 
months, when he left off the ufe of malt liquor intirely, drink 
ing nothing but water, and cating only light meats. Some of 
his complaints, however, ftill remained ; he was tormented with 
the rheumatifm, and had now and then a flight fit of the gout, 
At the end of about five months more, he began the ufe of the 
cold-bath, and ufed it twice a week for near three years. 

About the fame time he began to ring the dumb bell, which 
he ftill continues. From the beginning of June, 1765, to the 
25th of the following October, water was his only drink; and, 
from that time, he drank no more, till the gth of May, 1766, 
about feven months; he then drank two glafles: and a half of 
water, fince which time he has drunk no more of. any liquor, 
except what he has taken in the form of medicine. Since the 
goth of June, 1767, he has abftained from cheefe, having re- 
nounced butter fomewhat fooner. The 31ft of July following 
was the laft day on which he tafted flefh ; and his diet ever fince 
has been principally pudding made of fea-bifcuit. He takes 
but little fleep, generally going to bed about eight, and rifing 
before two. His health is eftablifhed, his fpirits lively, and 
his fleep found. His. mufcular ftrength is alfo fo much im- 
proved, that he can carry a quarter of a ton weight, which he 
‘could not do when he was thirty years of age. His voice, which 
was loft for feveral years, is now clear and ftrong ; his flehh 
is firm, his colour frefh ; and, though he is fuppofed to have 
loft between ten and cleven ftone, the integuments of his 
belly are not loofe and pendulous, but contraéted nearly in 
proportion to the diminution of his bulk. He has a tranquili- 
ty of mind which he never enjoyed before, and his plain dietis 
now become as agreeable to him as his fat meat and ftrong ale; 
fo that he pays no tax for the health and happinefs he enjoys. 

To the queftion, ‘* What firft induced him to abftain from 
drink?” he anfwered, that his fervant having one day forgot 
to aig him his water at dinner, he drank none, and, having 
obferved that he was lefs oppzefled by that meal than com- 


mon, he determined to try whether a total abftinence fromall 
liquors would not improve his regimen. He added, that be 
was 
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was encouraged in this experiment by an obfervation he had 
made in feeaing hogs: he never fuffers thefe animals to drink, 
and his pork is highly valued for the whitenefs and firmnefs of 
its flefh. He ufes much exercife, particularly mding ;' but no 
degree or continuance of labour produces fenfible perfpiration. | 
His pulfe feldom beats forty-feven times in a minute ; he never 


- gatches cold, though he is thinly clad, and expofes himfelf to 


all weathers. 

The pudding, which is now, and has many years been, his 
only food, is made of one pound of flour, of which the beft 
kind ‘of fea-bifcuit is made, boiled with a pint anda half of 
tkimmed milk. 

‘Lhe paper containing this account is dated September, 1771 


de 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Cautions to the Benevolent. 


Thou fhalt love thy neighbour as thyfelf. 


HIS is Chriftian duty, commanded by the higheft autho- 
rity, abundantly inculcat:d in holy writ. Mut it is im- 
pouible thus to love our neighbour, without fympathifing with 
him in his affliction ; or truly to fympathife with him, without 
afiording him fuch affiitance as may properly be within our 
power. ‘* Whoto hath this world’s good,” fays the apoftle, 
‘Fobn iii. 15. S* and feeth his brother have need, and fhutteth 
up his bowels of compaffion from him, how dwelieth the love 
ot God in him?” Herein the facred penman fhews, that, 
where this love to our fellow-creature is wanting, the love of 
God is wanting. And, indeed, where the true love 6f God is 
fhed abroad in the heart, it neceflarily’ expands itfelf towards 
all his rational creation, and renders its poffeflors the children 
of him, *¢ who maketh his fun to rife on the evil-and on the 
good, and fendeth his rain on the juft and of the unjuft.” 
Matt. v. 45. ga be AB} Oa Ie 

Wouldit thou be glad of relief'in thy diftrefe? » Afford it to 
thy 2flicted neighbour, according to his neéd’and thy own 
ability, whether his eafe be that of grief, pain, ficknefs, or 
want.— T othe laft of thefe 1 would confine our prefent confi- 

deration ; that is, to the due relief of the poor and needy. 
Without queftion it is the duty of perfons, who‘are of ability, 
to be proportionably open-hearted and liberalshanded: Yet, if 
their liberality be not direéted by prudence, 4urt may be done 
| Bbb2 - where 
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where geod was intended.--Regard therefore ought to be: had- 
to ajudicieus choice of objeéis, a right meafure in the gift, and 
@ proper mannez in the conveyance of it, 

So far as my obfervation has ‘reached, there has generally 
appeared an humble medefy attending worthy objects, which 
often requires they fhouid be fought after. +4 

And towards fome of thefe, whofe former fituation may have 
been refpectable, a DELICACY is requifite to be obferved in the 
mode of affifting them———It would border upon cruelty to 
caft thefe, as common paupers, upon a parifh affiftance ; or to 
refer them for relief to thofe fimilar public provifions, which 


the liberality of the more able and benevolent members of the- 


feveral communities to which they ftand related may have made 
for their neceffitous brethren. 

If prefent help be all that their cafe requires, fuffer them rt 
to go begging for them/felves! but let a kind friend, ora 
neighbour or two, fave them that pain, by collecting what is 
neceflary for them.—This, I apprehend, 1s no more than do- 
ing for others as we would be done by under the like circum. 
ftances. ; 

If the café be fuch as calls for a continued telief, a monthly, 
quarterly, half-yearly, or annual, fubfcription, fhould be rat 
fed among the benevolent, as humanity and prudence may 
Jead them to contribute. 

, . When the feafon is fevere, employment {carce, or provifions 
‘dear, it is both more equal, and more effeQual, that general 
{ubfcriptions be promoted for the relief of the poor in each 
parifh, ward, or other proper divifion, than to fuffer a few 
beneficent and chearful givers to be over-burdened, whilf 
many of equal or fupericr abilities meanly fave their purfes. 

It may not be improper fer thofe kindly-difpofed perfons, 
who diilr:bute money, bread, coals, &c. at certain periodical 
times, to confider whether this practice doth not create an un- 
due dependence ‘upon them in the minds of the craving re 


ceivers, and occaiion fuch‘of them, as are capable of labour, 


to /eofe more in the article of their own earnings, by waitin 
for thofe donatives, than the value of them amounts to.-~ And 
it may not be amifs, alfo, for thofe chzritable difpenfers to re- 
flect, that, if they are too indifcriminate in their diftributions, 
they may, undefignedly, nourifh the idle and unworthy in their 
vices, and proportionably deprive themfelves of affifting the 
really deferving. — Permit me, alfo, to obferve, that though 
true gofpel-love cannot but exercife itfeli in doing good ac. 
cording to its meaiure, it will always difcharge its duty in as 
private 2 manner as may be, in order to avoid an oftentatious 
appearance of exceeding others; agreeable to that divine pre 


cept, 
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cept, ‘ When thou doeft alms, Jet not thy left-hand know 
what thy sight-hand doeth.”  Adatt. vi. 3. ' 

Aheart, filled with Chriftian benevolence, feels for all, and 
cannot deny relief toany in abfolute want; yet, there is, cer- 
tainly, a prudential difference to be made between worthy and 
unworthy objects, and between the lefs and the more worthy, 
particularly in private charities, which muft be left to the dif- 
cretion of the donors. 

Subfcriptions and donations to hofpitals, and houfes for the 
relief of the fick, the wounded, perfons difordered in their 
fenfes, &%c. are doubtlefs very ferviceable and commendable ; 
efpecia'ly where the contributors {pare what they give from 
their own poflefiions in Life-time, rather than from their-fuccef- 
for, when themfelves can hold it no longer. This.obfer- 
vation, however, is not in the leaft intended to difcourage de- 
quefis to the charitable inftitutions above-mentioned ; but an- 
ly to recommend what appears to me the moft eligible method 
for anfwering the end propofed in the moft effectual manner, 
both to the givers and receivers. 

Contributions for the relief of fuch pitiable objets as are 
immured in prifons for {mall debts, and procuring their liberty 
by compounding with their creditors, after the manner of the 
focieties generoufly aflociated for that purpofe in London and 
Norwich, are approvable charities: for, by thefe means, the 
immediate objects are refcued from thofe infectious finks of 
vermin, vice, and corruption, the common jails; hufbands are 
reltored to their wives, parents to their children, and many 
ufeful hands to the fervice of the community. 

Refpecting common beggars, with whom the ftreets of the 
metropolis, and too many road-towns and villages, are ille- 
gally and fhamefully infefted, it is fcarcely to be doubted that 
many, if not moft of them, are rather objeéts of punifhment 
than of charity. The bold and preffing importunity of fome, 
and the felf-commiferating tone and inceflant teazing of others, 
fuficiently denote that their applications arife more from idle- 





“nefs and artifice than cafual neceffity. The laws ftile thefe 


vagrants, and pravide properly againft them, ‘The grand de- 
fect is in.not putting thofe laws in execution; which it is 
inthe power of any one inhabitant to do, and penal for con= 
fables, headboroughs, &¢. upon’ application, to refufe *, 
Giving 

* By an act paffed in the 17th of George II. it is enaéted, 
“That it fhall be lawful for one juftice of peace to commit va- 
grants (being thereof conviéted, either by his own view, confef- 
tion, or the oath of one witnefs) to the houle of correction. And 
that any perfon may apprehend, and carry before a juttice, -~ 
uc 
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Giving to common beggars enables them to fupport thy 
practice, and encourages them to continue a burdenfome jn. 
pofition upon the public; whilft fuch as have a jufter claim 
to its beneficence may be ftarving at home, for want of cop, 
fidence to apply to others, or for want of friends to apply fy 
them ; and, when fuch are impelled by hard neceffity to crave 
-the charity of paffengers, they feldom appear before twilight; 
and then with fuch modefty and diffidence, that they eal 
take adenial, and have fometimes been feen to withdraw jg 
tears, and with fuch piercing marks of anguifh, as have jp. 
duced their refufers to follow and relieve them. 

Great abufe is committed by the common run in this tra, 
of begging, as it hath long been carried on under various pre- 
tences. 

Some prefent you with written petitions, figned with re. 
fpectable names, frequently obtained by impofition, or forged, 
to deceive thofe to whom they apply.—But, in order to puta 
effetual ftop to this mode of begging, I would propoie tha 
no perfons whatever fhould at any time be encouraged, who 
folicit charity in their own names, either verbally, or by 
written petitions. 

Others pretend to have been ruined by fires, by inundation, 
by being taken captive and carried into flavery, or by other 
cafualties of the moft diftreffing kinds. 

Abandoned females will accoft you with infants at their 
backs, or in their arms, frequently not their own, but bor- 


rowed 


fach perfons as go about from door to door, or place themfelves in 
ftreets, highways, or paflages, to beg alms, in the parithes or 
places where they dwell ; and, if they {hall refift, or efcape fromthe 
perfon apprehending them, they fhall be punithed as rogues and 
vagabonds. And the faid juftice, by warrant under his -hand 
and feal, may order any overfeer where fuch offender fhall be ap- 
prehended, to pay five fhillings to any perfon in fuch parifh o 
place fo apprehending them, tor every offender jo apprehended, 
This reward of five fhillings is ordered to be paid by the pa 
rith, for fuffering their poor to beg, although within their own 
parith: for, ifthey are apprehended begging out of it, they incur 
a farther degree of guilt, becoming thereby rogues and vagabond, 
and the reward for apprehending each is ten fhillings, to be pad 
by the county.” See Burn’s Juft:ce, vol. 4, p. 300, 
And by the faid ftatute it is farther enaéted, ** That it any cor- 
ftab'e, or other perfon, charged by any juftice fo to do, thali refufe, 
or negleé, to ufe his beft endeavours to apprehend, or convey 
fome juftice, fuch offender, he fhall (being conviéted thereot on 
view, or by the oath of one witneis before one juftice) forfeit ten 
fhillings to the poor, by diftrets.”” Ibid. p. 30 
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yowed of their affociates, or ftolen from others, and taught 
to cry moft vehemently, at pleafure, to move your compaf- 

n. : : 
tase lurk about your premifes to fee what they can fteal ; 
and, if you furprife them where they fhould not'be, they ine 
fantly fall to begging, to cover worfe defigns. 

Thefe, and many more impeftures, are too often practifed, 
and ought to put the benevolent upon their guard: for, though< 
fuch may poflefs confiderable affluence, and have much to 
fpare, it is greatly to be regretted that their well-intended 
donations fhould be loft in fuch unworthy channels, whilft 
the number of applications, from the really neceffitous and 
worthy, is fo great, as to render the relief of each individual, 
almoft impracticable. 

The reader will eafily perceive, that thefe cautions are not 
intended for thofe who are. fo deftitute of bowels, as to add 
hundred to hundred, and thoufand upon thoufand, inftead 
of dutifully difpenfing to the afflicted, poor, and needy,—— 
Rules and reafons are thrown away upon fuch; their ear is 
‘deaf to diftrefs, their hearts are clofed in the earth, and 
feared againft fympathetic tendernefs, Thefe act as if they 
accounted their money better worth faving than their /ouls. 
And to what end do they gather it by piece-meal, but to 
lofe it in the Jump, when undeniable death fhall part them 
and their treafure, and exhibit the large and long-ufeleis 
heap as a monument of their folly ! 

Very different are fuch, who confider themfelves only as 
jfewards, intrufted by, and accountable to, the great Crea- 
tor and fovereign Owner of all things ; and who therefore 
avoid fuperfluities, luxuries, and excefles of every-kind, con- 
tenting themfelves with a plain and wholefome fufficiency, 
and. even refraining from what many would efteem only con- 
veniences, ‘that they may have it more in their power ‘* to 
do good, and to communicate.” 

Such are thofe who ‘love their God with all their hearts, 
and their neighbour as themfelves;” and fuch ought every 


Chriftian to be. 
PHILOPAUPER., 


The 
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The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Matke 
Mark-Lane. 


Jan. 31. Feb. sth, 7th szoth 4th rzth ash 

Se Su Se Su Se Se Su ihe Su Su Se Se eg, 

Wheat, Red| 42054 | 4245 4] 42254 | 42354 | 46355 | 4655 | 46a, 
Ditto White} 42454 | 42454 (42454 | 42454 | 46a55 | 46a5¢ 4bas, 
Rye, —— | 26a27 | 26a27 | 26az7 | 26a27 | 25427 | 25427 | 2507 
Barley, — | 20826 | 20426 | 20426 | 20a26 | 23a27 | 23427 23429 
Oats, — | 13419 | 13419 | 13a19 | 13a19| 14a18f 14a 18; 14418 
Feb, 24. Red and White Wheat, 46a55s. Rye, 2527s. Barley 
23a278. Oats, 14a18s. 
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Obferving, in a late Ledger, a tranflation 
from Metaftafio, if the following be 
deemed ‘Worthy a place, it is at the 

: $aitor’s fervice, and I doubt not but 

it: will be productive of that entertain- 

ment, to the genérality of your young 
readers; which the perufal-of it hath 
already afforded 

ALEXIS, 


Liberty. 
RE tender look, the winning fmile, 


ye more fhall ‘my ‘fond heatt be- 


guile ; 
Nice! thy arts are vain; — 
The pitying gods my peace reftore$ 
Freedom's a golden dream no more 5 
Atiéagth Pve bark iny chain. 


fa tne nd wontted atdoii’ tows 

No more my colour ebbs and flows 
When on thy face J gaze ; . 

My heait ne’er flutters at thy name, 

No Symptoms of a lurking flache 
My peaceful reft betrays: 


At night in dreams I (€ldoim fee 
Thine image, or firft think on thee 
When in the morn I ’wake; 

I nett whtn abfent Frith thee figh, 
No pain perceive Whén thow art by, 
Nor any pleafuré take, 


If ady one thy beauty prize, 
I feel no foft emotions rife, 
Or at my wrongs repine ; 
I with fy tival tdlte of thee. 
But stot one fparkt of jealoufy 
 Ditturbs chis heart of mint... 


View me with pity or diftain, 
Alike thy fihiles.or {corn ate vaity, 
Nor love nor heat impart ¢ 


” Thole éyés’ have Icit theit formet fway, 


No more can find the well-kn 
inte leading to thy heart, 


Chéstful ot fad, Howe'et my dayé 
I pafs, to thee 1 Owe tio praifé; 
To thee impute no blame; " 
The gfove, the hill, th’ enammell’d 
' green, 
Without the2, chafrtiedch gloomy fcene, 
* With thée; look fill ché fame, 


own way 


Vor. IR 


7 ae 


_ Thus the gla captive, newly free 


Cec 
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Frankly f own thou fill art fair} 

But yet, methinks, there others are 
Whofe charms with thine might vie : 

Excufe me, in thit fovely face 

{py a fault, which feem’d a grace . 
To tny once partial eye. 


When from my breaft I wrench'd the 


art, . ss 
Ibi to thittk my toftar’a heart 
Was cleft almoftiatwain. = 
Who Wwéuld not fome tharp pains endure, 
The wounds of flighted love to cure 
Ant be himfelf again ? 


The littie-caught bird would rathee 
to Yote 3 


_ * chodfe 
Soié plutes than liberty tc 
Time fobn that lofs reppin 8 
In vain We fo retake him ftrive, 
The' thy ekperienc'd fugitive ~ 
Eludes.all future fnares, 
Becaufe thou art my conftant theme, 
Perhaps fome latent fpark may feem 
Still in my breaft to burn 3. 


_ Nicé? when dangers are NO, thore, : 


As often a8 we talk them o’er 
Our pains to pleafures turn. .- 


The foldiér thus, frof cruel ware 
Returning, loves to count bis fcaray 
: Fights o'er his paft fampaigns: , 


From a ‘ong painful flavery, 
Delights to flew his chains, 


To pleafe myfelf I talk, nor care: 

Whether thou think’it me now fincerey 
Or what thy thoughts may be; 

I afk not if my numbers pleale, . 

Or whether thy bofom beat eafe 
Whéne’er thou think’ft on me, 


Which of as two wants comfort molt? 

‘Thou hai a-conftant ,lover loft, 
Iquita fickle far: 

Nice! a heart, fo true, fo;kind, 

As mine, jis very hard to fiad; 
Coquets fwaim every wheres 


The following dde to decth made its ap- 
pearance fome years fice in - the Geng 
tieman’s Magazine ; but, as if has beaw- 
ty of fentiment and a peculiar clegance 
Sf compofition to recommend it, if 

. the 
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the Editor of the Monthly Ledger 
thinks it worthy a place in his ufeful 
publication, I believe the revival of it 
will prove agreeable to many of his 
readers. 


Ode to Death. 


Tranflated, from the French of the King of 


Pruffia, by Dr. Hawkefwort, 


ET a few years, or days, perhaps, 
Or moments, pafs with filent lapfe, 
And time to me fhall be no more ; 
No more the fun thefe eyes thal] view; 
Earth o’er thefe limbs her duft thall ftrew, 
Ané life’s fantaftic dream be o’er. 


Alas! I touch the dreadful brink, 
From nature's verge impell’d I fink, 
And endlefs darknefs wraps me round ; 
Yes, death is ever at my hand, 
Faft by my bed he takes his ftand, 
And conftant at my board is found, 


Earth, air, and fire, and water, join 

Againft this fleeting life of mine ; 
Add where for fuccour shall I fly ? 

If art with flatt’ring wiles pretend 

To thield me, like a guardian friend, 
By art, e’er nature bids, I dic. 


I fee this tyrant of the mind, 
This idol fleth to duft confign’d, 

Once call’d from duft by pow’r divine : 
Its features change; "tis pale, *tis cold; 
Hence, dreadful fpeétre ! to behold 

Thy afpeét is to make it mine, 


And can I then, with guilty pride, 
Which fear nor fhame can quell or 


hide, ; 
This fiefh ftill pamper and adorn ? 
Thus, viewing what I foon thal! be, 
Can what:I am demand the knee, : 
Or loek on aught asound with feorn ? 


But then this fpark, that warms, that 


Quides, 
That lives, that thinks, what fate be- 
tides, 

Can this be duft, a kneaded clod ? 
This yield to death, the foul, the mind, 
That meafures heaven, and moufts the 

wind, 

And knows at once itfelf and God ? 


Yet, dumb with wonder, I behold 
Man’s thoughtlefs race, in error bold, * 
Forget, or fcorn, the laws of death ; 
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Withthefe, no projects coincide, 
Nor vows, nor toils, nor ho 
guide, i ax 4 


Each thinks he draws immortal breath, 


Each, blind to fate’s approaching hour, 
Intrigues or fights tor wealth or power, 

And flumb’sing dangers dares provokes 
And he, who tott’sing fearce {uftains.- 
A century’sage, plans future gains, 

And feels an unexpected ftroke. 
Go on, unbridled defperate band, 

Scorn rocks, gu!phs, winds, fearch fe 
and land, 

And fpoil new worlds wherever found; 
Seize, hafte to feize, the glitt’ring prize, 
And fighs, and pray’rs, and tears, defpi 

Nor fpare the temple’s holy ground, 


They go, fucceed; but, look again, - 
The defperate band you feek in vain, 
Now trod in duft, the peafant’s feorn 5; 
But who, that faw their treafurcs {well, 
That heard th’ infatiate vow rebel, 
Would e’er have thought them mortal 
born? wit OM 
Great Caufe of all ! above, below, 
‘Who knows thee muft for ever know, . 
Immortal and divine! 
Thy image, on my foul impreft, 
Of endlefs being is the beft, 
And bids eternity be mine. 


Tranfporting thought ! but am I fure., : 
That endlefs life will joy fecure ? 
Joys only to the juf decreed! 
The guilty wretch expiring goes 
Where vengeance endilefs life beftews, 1 

That endlefs mifery may fuccced. 


i 


Great God! how awful is the fcene ! 
A breath, a tranfient breath, between! . 
And can I jeft, and Jaugh, and play? 
To earth, alas! too firmly bound | 
Trees, deeply rooted in the ground, 
Are fhiver’d when they're torn away, 


Vain joys! which envied greatnefs gaint; 

How do ye bind with filken chains, _ 4 
Which afk Herculean ftrength to break? 

How with.new terrors have ye arma’d 


The power, whofe flighteft glance larity : 


How many deaths of one ye make! 


See the world’s victor mount his car, 


_ Blood.marks his progrefs wide and far; - 


Sure he fhall reign. while ages fly! . ; 
No; vanifh'd like a morning cloud, 
The hero was but juft allow’d 
To fight, to conquer, and to die ! 


And is it tt 
That hatio 
Beneath 
With trop! 
AWbere his 
And do 


Yes: fort 
Her toy, t 
And {c 
Awe chill 
Around 
The cy 


Yet, in tl 
When av 


And ye! 
From ¢ 

This 
In jife’! 
Where 


Is al 


Partial 
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And is it trae, (I-afk with dread,) 

That nations heap’d on nations bled, 
Beneath his chariot’s fervid wheel ? 

With trophies to adorn the fpot, 

AWhere his pale corfe was left to rot, 
And doom’d a hungry reptile’s meal ? 


Yes: fortune, weary’d with her play, 
Her toy, this hero, {wept away, 

And fcarce the torm of man is feen ; 
Awe chills my breaft, my eyes o’erflow ! 
Around my brows no rofes glow, 

The cyprefs mine, funereal green ! 


Yet, in this hour of grief and fears, 
When aweful truth unveil’d appears, 
;Some. pow’r unknown ufurps my 
breaft ; 
Back to tre world my thoughts are led, 
My feet in folly’s labyrinth tread, 
And fancy dreams that life is beft. 


How weak an emprefs is the mind, 
Whom pleafure’s flow’ry wreatbs can 
Dind, 
And captive to her altars Jead ! 
Weak reaton yields to phrenzy’s rage, 
Aud°all the world is folly’s ftage, 
And all that act are fools indecd. 


And yet “tis ftrange, this fudden Aight, 
From gloomy cares to gay delight, 
This ficklcnefs fo hight and vain, 
In jife’s deiufive tranfient ftream, 
Where men nor things are what they 
feem, 
Is all the real good we gain ! 


Partial Fordne{s. 4 Tale, founded on Fact. 


Example draws where precept fails, 
As fermons are le/s read than tales, 


DULL in St. James’s courtly air 
There liv’d a young and noble pair ; 

Liv'd chilidlefs, and not quite content 5 
Two ata birth at length were fent ; 
hoth girls, the fex my lady chofe, 
For bovs a mother can’t difpofe. ** 
My lord. who fear’d his hame would fail, 
With’d one, at leaft, had prov’d a male, 
Forward a-pace the chilcren came, 
In feature, fize, and-fenfe, the fame, 
The {mall-pox takes them both ; and one 
-Has a kind fort and next to,none 5 
T’other, {weet babe, alas! it lies 
At point of deach 5 the doctor tries 
His utmoft ! my good lady figh’< 1 
% And, dogtos, thould it live, the cried, 
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Is beauty fafe?”” The formal prig 
Shrugg'd, and fhook his important wig, 
And-anfwer'd, ‘*-No, my lady!:no ! 
As ev’ry charm will doubtlefs go !”” 
Now, firft, her fparkiers dropt a tear 5 
* Ah! do€tor! this was all my fear ! 
No longer then attemptto fave! , 
This.were more cruel than the grave!” 
How next the doctor ufed: his fkiil 
‘We wave—againft a parent’s will. 
The child-recovers ; but no more 
The twins refemble as before ! 
** From Venus, this, or one as fair, 
That, from fome monfter, all will fwear; 
This, in charms rifing like the day, 
That, a mif-thapen lump of clay : 
A thing fo hideous, that, when fe'n 
Abroad, "twill give the world the/fpleen ; 
No more like me than thade to light; 
1 fcarce,. myfelf, can bear the fight. 
While t’other, moft delightful creature, 
Refle&ts mamma in ev'ry feature.”” 
So thought her ladvthip, fo faid, 
And quite unlike the girls were bred. 
Sophy the beauty’s call’é ; the plain, 
Maria: hark my lady’s ftrain. 
White both ftand prattf’ing at her knee, 
‘* Her mammy’s darling Soph fhall be! 
Soph is the charming name, Scphia ! 
How {weet the fcund, to dull Maria; 
And fifter’s perfon, too, my dove ! 
Has nothing to engage my love ; 
No rofy cheek! no fparkiing eye ! 
No Jip ting’d with the cherry’s die! 
No, Sophy echo’d with a fneer, 
My {ifter’s name and perfon’s queer !”? 
Maria heard with confcious fmart, 
Sob went her litde tortur’d heart; 
Nature guth’d out in tears | her tongue 
Thus lifp’d, and wife for one fo young.s 
“ To pleafe mamma, if-that will do, 
T wiJl be nam’d and made anew; 
I will be Soph, if mam’ will let her, 
And get as good a face and better,”’ 
Here many a p2rent’s heart had broke : 
Thus our unfeeling parent fpoke! 
“Nor love, norkits, fhal! part from me 
To fuch an ugly beaft as thee s 
But, Soph 1’li kifs, and Jove her too !”* 
And round her Soph her arms fhe threw, 
Gave twenty kifles in a breath, 
And almoft bugz’d her.dear to death. 
For afternoons her Soph is drefts 
She loves to fee the child carefs’d ! 
Lifping around the room it plays ; ». 
How. charming all its little ways! 
She fweetens every lady’s cup 5 
With this, with that, indulg’d to fup; 
And where’s Maria ? with her maid, 
In dirty frock, not Soph’s brocade s 
Soph 
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Soph dinesiatimAremy’s own right-hand, 
Ana, juft bekind, her maid muft Rands. . 
‘Where dines Maria? you thal) know. 
She dines among the flavs below :. 
Yet Prince, a dog the deigns to Joye, 
Dines. with her ladythip above 
At the fame table, dnd as great, 
From the fame dithes, fesv’d.on plate, 
‘Their danciug and their mufic teace ; 
One has, and one wants, every grace 5 
And mark the difierent oames beftow'd, 
An angel cne, and one—a.toad. 
Thus childhood pafs’d: ip youth, behold 
@ne’s' withes: crawn'’é, and, one’s con- 
. tauld ; 
Park, opera, concert, play, and ball, 
Sophiikes, and Soph enjoys them all; 
Maria now and then attends ; 
A foil her fifter’s.charms befriends. 
Maria, from aparent’s fault, » 
Receiv’da turn for fober thought ; 
Since not her fortune to. be: fair, 
Refolv’d to make the mind her care. 
Behold them in a Sunday’s pews, 
Sophy, at leaft, will catch your. view: 
You'll find-the girl has learnt. by heart 
‘The needful, the cffential, part ; 
Knows how to Jevel from her fan, 
And fend her fiery darts on man, 
Maria’s not engag’d fo well, 
Her airs my lady faints to tell, 
It founds fo frightful and fo odd, 
Her whole employ is ferving God ; 
Her Sunday’s evening, too, the {pends 
So queer ; as day begins it ends : 
While. we're at cards, fhe mounts the 
flairs : 
To fay (as we fuppofe) her prav’rs. 
One Sunday night, when jokes like 
thefe 
Had.pafs’d, herfelf and guefts to pleafe, 
My lacy dreams, to mental fight 
Appear’d a. form, divinely brights 
At feem’d to throw her curtains: wide, 
And thus with folemn accent cry’d ; 
** | came commiffion’d to impart 
Thefe truths; that fav’rite of your heart, 
Sophy, fpightof her charms, muft ¢well 
With you and all the damn*d—in heji ! 
There dwell !ior foon your follyfigh ! 
For tempted wreth prepares to fiy :— 
But know, «the: maid vou {corn thal] thine 
Among the blefs’d, the charge is mine 
To guatd till death, and then convey 
Her fpirjt to the realms of day ! 
Her pray’vs are heard! thote prayers a- 
lone 
Gain'd you this mefiage from the throne: 
Improve it,”"—-H-re the form withdrew s 
She ’wakes,reflecis ! .bids-vice agicu ; 
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Begs hard of Sophy tobe wifes. 4 
Begs on. her. knees with gutbing eyes: 
Bur-hes fix'd heart’no plea can win, ! 
She wears, andihugs, the chain ot én, 
Once the was taught in cifferent ftsaing? 
Rer fish inftruion the’ll retain’: », 
From all fuch cant the powers defend 


her, . ; 
Protefts no dreaming. faint tha}l. mead 


her, t 

My lady turns feverely. kinds WA 
But even her threat’ning’s like the wind; 
For.kind reproaf.the, mests with {cora: 
She wifh’d her child, herfe!f, .unbora, 
No boiem but her own.can know 
Her, piercing agony of woe !— “ 
Tears were in vain, yet tears would fall; 
She fav’d herfelf, and that was.all ! 

Children, the blemith'd or thectaig, .” 
Demand.a parent’s.equal care 3: > 
The.body’s beauty. can’t. fopply 
Its abfence, can’t diffolye the tie; 
And parents, by whofe. fondnefe fpoil’d, 
Oft fuffer fiom the pamper'd child: 


e 
, 


fb: Twenty-third Pjala parapbrafid, : 


Gentle fhepherd ! hear my cry, 
And hearken as thou paffift by, * 
Toa poor wand'ring theep! f 
Relieve me with thy tender care, 
Behoid my want of help; draw neat, . 
And.tave me from the deep ! 


Coine, Icad me forth to paftures greeny 

To fertile meads, where all, ferene, 
Invites to peace and reft ; 

Near the {tilt waters let me lie, 

To view them gent!y murmur by 
Ani blefs thee, ever bleft ! 


O God! thy promis’d aid impart, 
Convert my fou! and change my hiestt,, 
And mike my nature pure! i 
Come, change my nature into thine, 
Still lead'mein the path divine, 
Aad make my footfteps fure. 


When through the gloomy dhade Froam, 
Pale death’s dark vale, to endlefe home, 
O fave me then from fear! . ©. Liew 
Vouchfafe with love my foul to fill,* « 
That I in death may fear no il} ©’ 
And only praife declare, a i 


of 


Though foes furround, before their face 
Prepare a table deck’d with grace,’ 
Thy jood, O Lord! impartt. 3. 
With 
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Wyh facred oil, anoint my head, 
And let thy mighty love o’erfpread 
With joy:my willing heart. - st 


A pilgrim whilft on earth I rove, 
0 i Jet mecall thy. gaodnefy prove, 
t mercy end my days 5, . 
es iaft my, wang’ ring, feet, 
Thy courts to énter, thee to greet 
With everlafting praife! 
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PSHE deep refteétions, of an: anxious 
T heeaft, ‘ 
he penfive, mufings of a mouraful 
mind, ; 
At filent eve, when, fipking,in the weft, 
The fun diffblves the, labours of the 
hind ; 


Traverfiag flaw the wide and-grove-fring’d 
mead t 
Where fedgy Camus winds his gentle 


waves, 
Lonely, I tune the rude and-Dosic reed, 
While, Najads liften in theix wat’ry 
Caves. lg 


And happier he, who, thus fequefter’d, 
feeks 
A heart-felt peace, far,from the noife 
of fame, 
While with herfelf the foul enraptur’d 


peaks, . 
Than they who toil fog riches or 
name, 
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Be-mine to wander wherethe leafy grove 

Body, ‘o’er the fleeping river’s spthy 
de aeuu 


Where mad ambition ne’er delights to 
rove ; i 

Far from the fteps of envy og of 
pride. ; 


And could’ft thou, Sylvia, quit the glit- 
Vripg joys, ' 
That. ftill poffefs cach female's flut- 
t’ring heart, : 
And bid adieu to all the tipfl toy 
The ciroles of the giddy, gay:inaparti? 


Q! change thofe jewels for the flow'ret’s 
bu 


dy ’ 
And change the proud: hall’ for the 
humble grove, : 
Forego the crowd for peacefi): folitide, 
And place thy blifs in; foft qontent 
andjlove, nea 


To. brufh the dew-drop fsom the‘mogne 
, ing flow’r, : ‘£2 
To liften to the ftock-dove’s: gurg- 
note, : 
To hold, fweet converfe in the, feqret 


bow’r, 
Where Philomela ftrains her lowe- 
lerg thioat; , 


Will yieldimore joy than aJl;the.coyrts 
of kings, ’ j 
Where ftar-crown*d pride and fal 
fit enfhrin’d: ' 4 

From_nature’s, {cenes fuperior pleafire 


fpringss - -* - 
And fpreads bright funthiag o'er the 
humble mind ! P,P. 
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Several perfons who do not take in the Mogtbly,Lerdger, being deGrous of haying 
thejaccount of §. Forhergill, with the Reflections on the, Weighty Sentences which 
he uttered a little before he died; thofe two,pieces haye been reprinted, and may; be 


hadiof the editor, price. 4d, 
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e* Any, perfons, whto,take in the Monthly Ledger, may 
alfp be regularly fupplied, at the fame time, with the Reviews, 
and | other. periodical‘wptk, by,fénding their orders to the E- 


ditor o 


the Monthly. Ledger, at Number 33, Trooley-ftreet, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 7 
| From February 13, to February 18, 1775. 
By the Standard Wincuester Buhhel of 
Eight Gallons. 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
$e d. Se d. Ss. a. Se a. Se da. 
London, (16 1/3 313 o]2 of3 0 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex, 6 Si——),3 21,2 4/3 2 
Surry, 6 10}—— 1 3 1 2 5 | 
‘| Hertford, 7°; m—13 3/2 31341 
_ Bedford, 7 §$|413013 312 213 4 
Cambridge, 6713 5]3 t]sarlaaus 
_ Huntingdon, 610} ——|3 O22 2/3 6 
Northampton, 7 615 4/3 8)2 1135 
‘Rutland, 7 2|——|13 8]2 of3 6 
Leicefter, : 7 615 3/3 19] rarig y 
Nottingham, 6 s|5 O13 Ole 5/4 2 
Derby, 7 Of} =—14 Fl2 714 3 
Stafford, 7 615 414 ']2 af4 7 
Salop, 7 215 30/3 Sirarla 6 
Hereford, 6 4{/—]3 2]/11113 10 
Worcefter, 7 715 613 9}/2 514 0 
_ Warwick, 7 8i——j4 !]2 6 5 2 
Gloucefter, 7¥rjm——)3 5)2 4 gs v. 
Wilthhire, 6ir|/——]3 O]2 514 7 
Berks, 7 tl——}3 2]}2 213 g 
Oxford, 7 Ulm——13 Cf] 2 44350 
Bucks, 7 tI——]3 412 113 4 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 

Eff*x, 6 413 2,3 2[2 1)3 2 
- Suffolk, $10}3 1]210)2 of] 210 
Norfolk, §10)3 4/2 8)rat}3 4 
Lincoln, 6 114 4/3 2/31 913 1 
York, 6 114 913 2]}/3 41 3 4 
Durham, 6 o/341/3 2/1 11/3 8 
Northumberland, | 5 5|14 0)3 ol2 0/3 8 
Cumberland, 6 of4 ti] 2irt1ir]3 8 
Weftmoreland, 610)4 313 Of 1 10} —— 
Lancahhiire, 6~6)}—T3 2z]}2 1/13 4 

Chehhire, 6.7|s— 14 1] 2 4|— 4 
Monmouth, 7,2]}/——-]3 1]1 10/3 2 
Somerfet, 7 2/3 6]3 ojaat]3 2 
Devon, 610;——f3 afr 6) —— 
Cornwall, 6 4/——43 271 7|/— 
Dorfet, 610}——-| 210] 2 2] 3 10 
Hamphhire, 6 Si{——]3 112 4]13 8 
Suffex, 6 4¢——|3 o]2 1 3 4 
Kent, 6 5|——]3 s}2 2]3 0 
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Wheat Rye Barley Oats ND. 





From February 6, to to February 11, 177 5° 
WwW LE S. 


Wheat Rye Barley. Oats Beans 

: . So Qe So de 5. de 5S 
North Wales, 4 ° ch. 2 10 5 ; ° 
South wale, ak 
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3 1°3 8 | 2 9 | 2 1 [| 2 5 
*publithed by aha of Parliament. Witi. Cooke. 
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AMergorotrocicat DIARY of the WeaTuer, 


For, January, 1775. 
Therm. 
.| lo. | hi. Weather. 





37 
35 
- 42 
342 
8 

md 42 
Pol45 
9 43 
8 Ico 





38 {Forenoon froft, afternoon rain. 

37 |Forenoon froft, afternoon: {fnow. 

433|Fair. 

43;\Fair. 

45 |Slight fhowers. — 

48 |Fair. 

50 |Cloudy. 
3 \Foggy. 

+ Acaose flight rain. 

502\Cloudy and flight rain, 

50 {Much rain. 

5° |Forenoon fair, afternoon rainy. . .. 

46 \Bright day and moon-light night. 
47 Showers. 


+/452|Slight fhowers. 


Fair. 
463/Showery. 
44 |Remarkable fog. 
41 (Cloudy, 
413|Almoft conftant fnow and rain, 
44 Fair. 
473|Showery. 
50 |Slight rain. 
42 |Frofty. 
32 |Severe froft, night fhow.. 
35 {Snow and rain. 
43 |Rainy day. 
43 |Fair. 














Rainy. 
Stormy night. 
Some rain. 
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Of Arts, Inventions, and Improvements. 


ee HE filver fphere, a moft noble and ingenious 
Spee performance, which was prefented by his impe- 
4 rial tnajefty, Ferdinand, to fultan Solyman the 
te Magnificent, is mentioned, by Paulus Jovius and 

pgs Sabellicus, as fhewing, and keeping time with, 





QA vy 


, D the motions of ‘the celeftial bodies in their va- 
) tious conifigutations, It was carried to Conftantinople in fe- 
bus, veral parts by twelve men, and, in the grand fignior’s pre< 
fence, was there put ‘together- by the artift that made it, who 
alfo fhewed him the myfterious ufeof it. Know/l’s Turk. Hi/t. 
‘Ih the year 1578, and the 2cth of queen Elizabeth, Mark 
Scaliot, a blackfmith, made a lock, confifting of eleven pieces 
of iron, fteel, and brafs, with a hollow key to it, that alroge- 
ther weighed but one grain of gold. He likewife made a gold 
repee chain, compofed of forty-three links, which he faftened to the 
lock and key, and, having put it about the neck of a flea, that 
little creature drew them all with eafe; which being done in 
her majefty’s prefence, he put the lock and key, flea and chain, 
into a pair of fcales, and they altogether weighed but a grain 
and half. Fayth. Ann. 
Vou. II. Ddd Myzmecides, 
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Myrmecides, a carver in miniature, was {fo excellent in his 


own art, that he made an ivory chariot with four wheels, and 
as many harnefled horfes, in fo {mall -agompafs, that.a little fy 
might hide them all under hey wings, ‘The fame mechanig, 
alfo, made a fhip, with all her decks, mafts, vards, rigging, 
and fails, which took up fo little room, that a bee might baye 
covered it with her wings. lian. var. Hif. 

Cornelius Van Drebble, that excellent artificer, made an ine 
ftrument like an organ, that, being fet in the open air under g 
warm fun, would make fine mufi¢ of itfelf, without the keys 
being touched by an organift, bat would make no fymphony in 
the fhade ; for which reafon tke curious concluded that it was 
inclofed air, rarified by the ftrictures of the radiant fun, that 
caufed the harmony. Jbid. ays, 

A famous mathematician, named Janellus Turianus, com. 
monly pleafed the emperor Charles V. with fome curious re 
fults of his ftudy. He would make wooden fparrows fly up and 
down in the emperor’s dining-room, and return again to.him 
that fent them. Sometimes he would caufe little foldiers, arm. 
ed cap-d-pee, to mufter on the emperor’s table, and: with great 
dexterity perform their military exercifes; which being a 
ftrange and uncommon fight, the warden of the convent of St, 
Jerome, being unfkilled in thefe myfterious arts, fufpeéted it 
to be downright witchcraft, done by a league with the devil, 
Hift. of Man. Arts. 


A Koman artificer had the art of making glafs utenfils fo: 


firong, yet’ pliable, that they could not be broken: a phialfo 
contrived he made a prefent of to the emperor Tiberius, who 


accepted it, with commendations of his art. The mechani, 
to raife the admiration of the {peCtators, and ingratiate himfelf 


farther into the favour of the emperor, took the phial again. 


out of Ceefar’s hand, and threw, it with all. his force againft the 
floor, without any prejudice, faye only that.it was a little thri.- 
velled, which, with an inftrument he had about him, he im; 
mediately put again into its original form, by hammering it a3 
they do brafs or other metal. All this being done without any 
collufion, he flattered himfelf that it would raife him intg:an 
intimate familiarity with Tiberius, and make him a great.man3 
but thofe teeming ambitious hopes were foon srtrasegs for, the 
emperor enquiring whetherthere were. any,other pro: sient in 
that art, and he anfwering, ‘, There was none but himfe tha 


had attained: to perfection in, it’;’ Tiberius commanded at 
ficers to cut off bis head, faying, ¢ If this art thould, be, me 
known and practifed, gold and filver. would be as cheap. ag 4 


dirt and foil of the fireets,’  Suct. in Tiberias 
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vAt Segovia, im Spain, is a nrint fo. ingerioufly cohtrivedy 
that one part of it dilates an ingot of gold into:propér dimén- 


fots for coinage ; another part delivers the plate fo formed in- 


to;aniother that ftamps it; froin that part of the engine it is 
delivered to another that cuts it aceofding to the ftandard; andy 
laft of all, it falls into a repofitory in anbther room; where the 
officer, appointed for ‘that purpofé; finds money ready coined 
without any other help than that of the engine.. Sir Ken. Digby. 
wOfwaldas Novhingerud, an inconiparable artificers turned 1603 


“platters. out of ivory in their propér:figure, which yét wefe fo 


thin and (mall; thar the whole number, all at the fame timey 
weleinclofed in a cup turned out of a common pépper-corn. 
Pari Serv. Differs. . La 

George Whitehead, an Englifhman, made a fhip, with alt 
things belonging: to it, to midve as if it failed upon a table; with 
feverai figures working at the oars ; :a woman making good mus 
fic onthe lute, and’a little puppy crying in the mid-fhip ;'-wHich 
variety; fays Schottus in his Itinerary, was very: pleafant ant 
diverting. : 


° 


At Heidelbérgs in Germany, upon the town-houfe, was 2 


dock with divers motions; and, when thé clock ftruck, thé fis 


gure of an old man pulled off his hat, a cock crowed ahd clap: 
ped his wings, foldiers fought with one another, Se. bit this 
curious piece of workmanthip, with thé caftle and towns; were 
burnt by the French, ‘who committed at the fame time the 
mofl inhuman barbaritics upon the people,) when they took 
thofe garrifons in the year 1093 Brown's Trav. 

At Strafburg, in Germany, isa clock, invented and’ made 
by Conradus Dafipodius, anno 1571, before which, on the 
ground, ftands a celeftial globe, demonftrating, the diary and 
annual motions of the heavens, ftars, and plancts, witiy great 
éxactnefs. Inthe clock, the eclipfes' of the fun and moon aie 
fiewn on two tables. On a third table, which is fubdivided 
into three parts, are {een on the’ fir table the ftatues of Apollo 
and Diana, and the annual revolution of the heavers; the fe 
éorid.fhews the year of the world, the year of our Lord, the 
hour and minuies of the day, the great feftivals, and the do- 
fiinicat letter ; the third makes-a plan of Germany, and more. 
patticularly-of the city of Strafburg. Inthe middle frame of 
the clock 1s an aftrolabe, reprefenting the twelve figns of the 
2odiat, and the planets pofited in-thofe houfes; 2s they appear 
every day.. There is likewife a terreftrial globe, where thé 


quarters, the half-hour, and the fixty minutes are delineated, 


There are alfo the ftatues of Spring, Summer, and Winter. 
Inthe higher frame of the clock,: are the ftatues of four very 
olémen, which ftrike the quarters of the hour, when a fo ap- 
Co Ddd2 . _ ‘pears 
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pears a ftatue of death, attempting to ftrike each quarter, but 
is forced'back by a ftatue of Chrift, with a fpear in his rights 
hand, for three quarters ; but at the end of each hour the fta.. 
tue of Chrift difappears, and that of death ftrikes the hou, 
with a dead man’s bone.in his hand, and then the chimes play; 
on the top of the clock is a cock, which every twelve hours 
claps his wings and crows audibly. Mdorriffin’s Itinerary. 
At Tivoli, an ancient city in Campagna di Roma, on the 
river Tevirone, eighteen miles from Rome, in the gardensiof 
cardinal Ferrara, there is a lively figure of feveral forts of birds; 
perching on the. tops of trees, which, by a water-organ conveys 
ing water through the body and branches of the trees, makes; 
the birds for fome time chant melodioufly, but, as foon as an 
owl appears out of a bufh, by the fame hydraulic art the birds 
are all of a fudden hufhed and filent. Claudius Gallus, as 
Poffevine reports, was author of this curiofity. Hi/?. Man. Arts 


Proclus, whofe fame in mathematical performances equalled. . 


that of Archimedes, made burning-glaffes in the reign of Anat; 
tafius Dicorus, of fuch wonderful efficacy, that at a great dif, 
tance he burnt and deftroyed the Myfian and. Thracian fleet 
of thips that had blocked up Byzantium, now Conftantinople, 
Zonar. Annales. 

‘Such excellent difcoveries in nature, as.well as incomparable 
medicines in phyfic and furgery, have been found out by che. 
miftry in our age, as have delivered that fublime art from the 
bombaftic expreffions, ridiculous pretences, melancholy dreams, 
wretched enthufiafms, palpzble falfities, and even impofibili« 
ties of pretenders to it in former ages, and reduced jt to cer- 
tainty in. its operations, and extraordinary benefit in fhe ufe of 
its productions, more than the world could fometime be per- 
fuaded'to.. . -. 

Sir Chriftopher Wren found out the way of making diaries 
of wind and weather, and the different reprefentations of the 
air in refpeét to heat, celd, drought, and moifture, in every 


day- in the year; and this, ‘in order to the hiftory of feafons, 


with obfervations, which are the moft healthful or contagiow 
to man or beaft. To this end he alfo contrived a thermometer 
to be its own regifter. He aifo made inftruments to fhew the 


mechanical reafon of failing to all winds, with feveral othe 
curiofities as ufeful as admirable. 


That excellent philofopher, and every-way great man, the 
honourable Mr. Boyle, invented a pneumatic engine, coms 
monly called the air-pump, that.accurately examines the elaftis 
cal power, preffure, weight, expanfion, and weaknels, of this 
element; and has found out fo.many curiofities relating to. the 
height. and gravity of the atmofphere, nature of a vacuum, 
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fame, and excandefcence of coals, match, firing of gusipowder,: 
propagations of founds, fluidity, light, freezing, refpiration, 
and other confiderable inventions and experiments in natural 
philofophy, that, to account for them all, or commend .them 
according to their merits, would beno lefs a tafk than to-tranf- 
cribe all the works of that learned author. Tranf. R. Sec. 

The fame ever-honoyrable perfon was: the inventor of the’ 
barometer, commonly called the weather-glafs, which is now. _ 
of general ufe tothe world, which, before, being only filled. 
with water, was a mere whim without ufe; ‘but, now, being 
filled-with quickfilver, the degrees exactly calculated, and: 
made portable by an ingenious artift, will never fail to make.a 
true difcovery of the weather for many years together, as has 
been experimented by the learned Dr. Wallisof Oxford. Ibid. — 

And, whilft I am mentioning the name of that learned per-. 
fon, Dr, Wallis, doétor in divinity, geometry-profeflor in Ox- 
ford, and fellow of the royal fociety, let me. not. forget, that. 
he was the firft in England that made art fupply the OF, 
nature, in teaching perfons, that were deaf and dumb, to {peak, 


_ and write diftin@ly and intelligibly ; as, for example, Mr..Na-, 


thaniel Whaly, born in Northampton, of reputable. parents, 
was taught by him in Oxford, at twenty-fix years of age, (who 
had been deaf and dumb above twenty years,) in the year 1662, 
and that in the fpace of one year. At the fame time the -doc-, 
tor taught a fon of the lord Wharton’s, that was born deaf. 
and dumb, and afterwards Mr. Popham; but, Dr. Holder lay-, 
ing (though unjuftly) fome claim to the laft performance, and, 
the ftrangenefs of the thing being the difcourfe of al]. England,, 
Mr. Whaly was had before the royal fociety, and there dif- 
courfed to their fatisfattion. King Charles i alfo hearing of 
it, defired to fee Mr. Whaly, who appearing before him,. his. 
majefty afked him feveral queftions, and was fatishied . with. his. 
pertinent anfwers ; among others, he. afked Mr. Whaly.: who 
taught him to fpeak and write, to which he replied, Dr. Wal- 
lisdid. This worthy doéor, in a treatife intitled De Loguela, 
has given us the method how to teach deaf and dumb folks to 
fpeak and write a language, and more particularly in a letter 
to Mr. Thomas Beverly, fecretary to the. royal fociety, dated 
September 30, 1698, and printed in the Philofophical Tran- 
factions for the month of O&. 1698, number 245, page 349. 

The excellent niathematician, Sir ]faac Newton, fellow of 
the royal fociety, and profellor of the mathematics in the uni- 
yerfity of Cambridge, has obliged the world with reflecting te- 
lefcopes inftead of refracting ones, by which it is found that 
telefcopical tubes may be confiderably fhortened, without pres 
judice to their magnifying effects. He compared it with a re 
it's. ect 
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feet tetefeope, and found it not only to magnify moré, bute 
fo mors diftin@ly ; for he. could read one of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, placed in. the fun’s light, a¢ a hundred fee” 
diftarice ; and; af a frundred and twenty feet diftanory ‘he 
could-difcern fore of the words. Tranf. Roy. Society. 
Mr. Fhotnas Luffkin of Colchefter, in 4 letter to Di, Wie 
lis,’ Junie, 22, 1699, acquaints him, that his brother ha 
invented a portable aif-pump, which applied to cupping~glafiey 
vont two ér wie sind by & agere — a the: dir from 
‘cuppitigeplafs, and by the expreffion of external air 
enisteenteea patts of the body, (and not by fuga outa) 
the feth Mall be admirably forced up into the glafs ; and, by cbas 
tinding tie fudtion as need fhall require; he may take away 
whitiquaneley of blodd he pleafes. Tt is an’ invention of extras 
ondindey'ufe toeankind, Jbid. v dnd 
‘Fhe aet of makinig fpeQactes without glaffes is an excellent 
Se invention, which is done by putting into the 
es, infWad of glaffes, two fhort tubes of between thred 
or fous inches long, made of Spanifh leather, or pafte-boardy 
of fonid fuch like matter; and blacked on the infide, which arg 
ws be fo: placed, that the ufual rays, received through 'themy 
May meet in one point (or rather iffue out from one point) of 


the ebje&, flanding. at fuch a due diftance, as that the pérfow 


mey cléarly and diftin@ly fee it. Vhefe fpectacles will alfo better 


prefervé tlie figh¢ than glafs ones, becaufe they reprefent’the, 


obje@ more naturally, and, withal, more clearly and. diftingly 
to the eye, than the other. The author of thefe collection’ rew 
commends thefe fpectacles upon his own experience. bid 

~ -Oracoufties are of alate invention, and do wonderfully help 
wedk. ears to hear ata reafonable diftance, and would, if made 
ufé of, ‘be a great affiftance tothe infirmities of old age: for, # 
teleftopes help the eye to fee obje&ts at a very great diftance 


which‘otlierwife would: not be diicernable, fo thefe otacoutticg. 
will: rective-in founds, made at a very great diftance alfo, and 


with fomuch advantave, that the ear fhall be able to hear themy 
which otherwife would have been inaudible. . Jéid,- “= 
- The inventor’ of typography, or printing, was a Germatl 
knight; anno #440, naticd John’ Gewele 


commonwealth of learning'received. Fulgos, Ex. 


What a toil was: it-to tranfcribe ‘authors before this art will, 
~ my ufe, and prefetve them: from the injury. of time! but, now) 


ypegtaphy has put a bridle in the mouth of time, that it: cai 


not devour fo:much, and has brought things’ from: under’ tht 
yoke of mortality, and; therefore,- may be. juftly called: Mt | 


memtridy 





rg, of Meneap | 
though, Winphelingus favs, he projected it firlt at Serafbergy 
atid perfected it at Mentz: the greateft advantage that! ever tw 
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Of Arts, Inventions, and Improvements. 399 
rig, et mors oblivionis, ‘The Art of memory, and 
alton. The Chinefe, if you credit come hein io. 
they have made ufe of printing fixteen hundyed years, which 
was many ages before it was known in Europe; but theirs is p 
diferent kind from ours, being letters engraved on wogden 
tables, which will ferve for many years to reprint the fame 
york, without the new expence of fetting for the prefs, as itis 
inour printing. This art was firft brought into England by 
bis. William. Caxton of London, mercer, in the year 3474, 
who practifed it to his great advantage. Baker’s Chron, 
" The inventor of guns, was Berthold Swartz, of Cologn, ia 
Germany, by profeffion a monk, who being addicted jo the 
ftudy of chemiftry, and compounding a phylical medicing of 
nitre, a fpark of fire fell into it, and wate it fly upward, 
Whereupon he made a compofition of powder, and, including it 
inan inftrument of brafs, found it anfwer his intention, and, 
py this accident, came the invention of guns, which grew in 
we about the year 1400; in a fight between the Genoefe and 
the Venetians, at Clodia Foffa, in which the Venetians haying 
got. the fecret from the German monk, made uch flaughter 
gmong their enemies, that they ftood amazed to find {q many 
of their foldiers killed and wounded, and yet neither knew. b 
what means it came to pafs, or how tg prevents it. Lipfius wi 
have it the invention of demons, and. nay of men, Sic Walter 
Raleigh afcribes it to the Indians, apd Pegearch and Valturius 
ive the invention to Archimedes, who,. by that means, uster- 
deRroyed the whole fleet of thips, commanded by Marcellus 
atthe fiege of Syracufe. Loncier. Theatr. 
’ t admirable, excellent, and ufeful, invention, of the - 
iner’scompafs, and the virtues of the. joadftenc, was utters 
unknown to the ancients, and muft, without. controxerfy, 
be aferibed to the Chinefe, brought from thence. by: Paulus 
feugtus an Italian; but the contrivance af the box and divi: 
ing. the winds intg thirty-two points upon the compals; feams 
tg, the. Germans or, Dutch, fince the wames of the fevera} 
ints, in all languages of the, world, do. Gill continu iq the 
rman and Dutch languages. Verfleg, Rehitun. of tatelig. 
| The.br8 navigators, builders of fhips, and merchant-adven¢ 
H,,t9, all the then known parts, of the world, were the 
iGians, who inhabited) near the feqa-fide; but their inyens 
Uop.extended, no, farther than to. open, yeffels, which afterwards 
ra imaprouspentsy, for the Egyptians made, fhips, with 






Ulies with, two. banks of oarson afide, Ships.of 
buthen and Rowage were firft made by the Cypriots 3, fmacks, 
ah sack ost and ifs, . the, duityp 1ang.5 £3) NtINEE, 
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‘Beeotians invented oars; Daedalus, of Crete, matts and fails; the 
‘Tufcans, anchors; the rudder, helm, and the art of fteering: 


were found out by Typhis, who took his hint from feeing4 
‘kite, im flying, guide her whole body by her tail. Heyl. Co/. 
' dying a purple colour was invented at Tyre, but found 
out by mere accident; a dog having fcized the fith conchilis 
‘or purpura, it was obferyed that he had died his lips with that 
beautiful colour; which being afterwards experimented, and 
taking effect, it was worn by the _— perfons of quality for 
many age and now is the peculiar mourning of diverts foyes 
reign princes. bid. “ed 

~ "Phe making of glafs was firft found out by the Cydonians, 
of certain fands on the fide of a river near Ptolemiais, that were 
crufted into that luminous body bya hard froft, and afterwards 
made fufible in that city. This art of making glafs was 
brought into —— by one Benault, a foreign bifhop, about 
the year of Chrift 662, which has been found of great ufe in 
adorning our churches and manfions. Ful. Ch. Hif. 

The art of writing, by which a man may communicate hié 
mind without opening his mouth, and intimate his pleafure at 
ten thoufand leagues diftance, only by the help of twenty-two 
letters, which may be joined 5,852,616,738,497,664,000 
ways, will exprefs all things both in ‘heaven and earth’ in 
2 very marrow compafs: but the name of the author of this in- 
vention is loft. Hi. Man. Arts. 

Paper, though, among the Englifh, it derives its pedigree from 
the dunghill, yet the lord Bacon reckons it among the fingu- 
Jarities of art, and fays there are very few things that can com: 
pare with it for ufe and excellency. It was invented by the 

gyptians, and made at firft of fedgy weeds, called Papyri, 
wing upon the fhores of the river Nile, from which weed 

it took its name paper. By this invention Ptolomy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, was put into a capacity of furnifhing his 
vaft library at Alexandria; and, finding that Attalus king of 
Pergamus, by the help of Egyptian paper, had taken-up a re- 
folution to ereét a greater library than Prolemy’s, he prohibited 
under great penalties the carrying paper out of Egypt. Atta 
lus, encountering this difappointment, invented the ufe of vel- 
lum and parchment, which he made of calves and theep’ fkins, 
which, from the materials, was called membrana, and, from the 
place where it was invented, Pergamena. Which exceeding it 
ufe‘and durability the former invention, the Egyptian Pate 
gréw ‘out of ufe, and our paper, made of rags, has Facoketed j 
though our anceftors have not tranimitted to pofterity ‘the’ au- 
thors names that firft enriched the world with fo great ab 
‘efit. Heyl. Cofmog. x ER 
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’ Brachygraphy, or the art of writing in charaéters, or fhort- 
hand, was invented, fays Dion, by Mecznas; others fay by 
Aquila, his freed-man, and that Tertius, Perfamius and Phi- 
largius, improved the invention ; but, when all is faid, they 
had lights from Tullius Tito, a freed-man of Cicero’s, who 
made fome progréfs in it; but it owes its perfe€tion to Seneca. 
Ind. ° . ps 

We are indebted to the Flemings for the art of making 
cloth, arras hangings, dornix, worfted, fayes, and tapeftry. 
From them we had alfo the invention of clocks and watches ; 
‘but both thofe-arts are now fo.improved by Englifh artificers, 
that they exceed the Dutch, the Germans, the French, and 
all the world, in making woollen-cloth, clocks, and watches. 


Ibid. 





To th Epiror of th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Amurath, an Eaftern Fable. 


N the pride of wealth, in the dignity of titles, in the blaze 
of princely fplendor, Amurath, the mighty. above all the 
nations of the Eaft, afcended the throne of his father. The 


‘magi proftrated in his prefence, and the people fell down be- 


fore him. ‘* Let (faid he) the acclarnations of adoring- 
multitudes fature me, let the concave of heaven ring. Death 
has fet his cold feal upon my father, and he fleeps:”—**O! king, 
live for ever. The nations tremble at thy name: mighty con- 


.queror, live for ever. The princes of the earth are fubje& 


tothy fway: great Amurath, live for ever !” 
This great monarch was educated, like kings of modern 
times, at a dangerous diftance from himfelf, from the counfels 


of truth, and the attribytes of true wifdom. He had turned 


the hallowed pages of Zoroafter ; he had called upon the dead 
for wifdom ; the midnight moon had witneffed to his watch= 
mie when ‘the pale lamp of meditation glimmered over the 


‘volumes of the fages. His mind was penetrating as the fun- 
‘beam, and bright as the morning-ftar; but the heart of Amus | 


rath was unhappy. : , 
He called for the juice of the grape, the found of the min- 


firel, and the dalliance of beauty, and his palace refounded 


with joy. The daughters of Circaffia, beauteous as the blof- 

foms of the (pring, enchanted the monarch with their graces 

and the thrilling captivations of fong, while the fparkling bowl 

awakened an intemperate feftivity ; but the funfhine was con- 

fined to his check, for the heart of Amurath was unhappy. 
Vou. IL. Eee 














402 4n Eqftern Fables . 
He trod the path of glory; he was hailed by the voice of the 
people; he conquered the conquerors of the Eaft; his brow 
were over-fhadowed with laurels; his ftatue ftood exalted ip 
the temple of Fame, and his judgements were recorded with 
honour. But fill the prince was dejeCted in folitude; he 
queftioned the fatisfaftion of empty praifes, ‘ The di 
clamour of applauding millions (he would fay) affeés. no 
my heart in-its fecret receffes; though in public I em worhiip. 
ped as a prince, in retirement I feel myfelf 2 man. When re. 
fle&tion overtakes me in private, I ftart from myfelf as froma 
ftranger, and by night the dews of fleep fall not propitioufly oa 
‘my = for the heart of Amurath is unhappy. 
‘<Ye guides of my youth, ye venerable men, I fufpeé you 
counfels and your {chools. Ye made my foul athirft for wil. 
dom, and ye gratified its youthful ardour; but much, I fez, 
ye flattered the proud fpirit of a prefuming prince, and ta 
me not how to fupport as I ought the miferable weaknefs of hu. 
manity: But the {plendor of a court and the prevalence of 
your wifdom fhall fubdue my heart no more. _ [I will affum 
the fimple weeds of a dervife, and incorporate with the chil- 
dren of nature ; the incumbrances of royalty fhall be laid afide, 
and I will commence my pilgrimage with to-morrow’s fun. | 
have no demands to make on the public treafure. A ftaff will 
fupport my feet, and a maple-dith will hold my provifion ; the 
‘wild berrtes will furnifh a frugal repaft ; I can fatisfy my thirk 
‘in the brook, and fleep in fome humble cavern. my mi- 
nifter rule with righteoufnefs in my abfence; and, when I ca 
acquire the government of myfelf, I will return and reign ove 
amy people.” 
-_ When Amurath began his journey, fweet were the {miles of 
Aurora; how fweet the Hr of morn! The meadows were 
bright with verdure, enlivened with the drapery of flower, 
The zephyrs fluttered, and the groves perfumed the air with 
their{pices. Gently waved the bending pine ; fmoothly lapled 
the filver waters. The fhepherd’s pipe refounded through tht 
hills, and all the vallies were white with fleeces, all was new 
to Amurath. The confinement of a court had fecluded him 
from the charms of nature, and he now felt unufual tranfpom 
in contemplating her expanded volume. He rejoiced at en 
joying a freedom from royalty, and preffed forward with alact- 
y and eafe. As the heat of the noon-tide fun directed him » 
1e fhelter of the fhade, he fat down at the foot of a tree and 
feafted on:his humble meal. . His mind was bufy in sefeGing 
on the vanity of human greatnefs, when a neighbouring cat 
attracted his notice, fituated on the border of a {mall firas 
that mufically bubbled before it: he advanced with ay 
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feps, and had reached theentrance of the hermitage, when he 
diftinguifhed an old man, by the venerable whitenefs of his 
heard, fittingin a meditative pofture. He ftarted back with 
farprife, and was about to apologize for his intrufion, when 
i yoice accofted him as follows :——-** Whatever chance, my 
fon, has brought thee to this folitary habitation, if thou art 
dchild of virtue, and a fervant of the mof High, an old man 
welcomes thee with his bleffing. I havé been banifhed the ca- 
binet of my Jord the ee reverencing the attributes of truth, 
et dare to obey her diétates in the defert, and I with thee to 
believe the fincerity of my foul, for falfehood can avail us no- 
thing. Be free to partake of thefe fruits; be free to repofe on 
my couch; and, when the labour of thy journey is repaired, 
we will converfe with fincerity and freedom.” The noble 
fraveller declined the courtefy of his offer, and liftened to the 
hermit with joy. 

To him who fitteth above the water-fleods, and weighs 
treation in the balance, be glory for ever and ever, Amen. 
1 have been ee age in the world as a luminary of feience; 
Ihave wept for the vanity of wifdoms. I have diétated to the 
rulers of the land, and have been flattered with the friendthip 
of my fovereign. The fun-fhine of profperity, O! my fon, 
awakened an infect into life, anda reptile prefumed upon his 
power. When I ftood up in the afflembly of wifdom, the aged 





* counfellor laid his withered finger on his lips, and the young 


men were filent with expectation. I fpoke, and it was record- 
ed; I commanded, and it was done. 1 was ftimulated by the 
breath of dying creatures, like myfelf, to accomplith the great- 
eft atchievements ; and acknowledged no ftandard for re&titude 
and honour but the clamour of popular applaufe. If I plan- 
ned with policy, or pleaded with rhetoric ; taught with truth, 
or judged with equity ; ferved my God, or faved my country; 
I did all for the voice of the people. “The voice of the peo- 
ple was my grandeur and my-glory, my riches and my ftrength; 
it fupported me as a pillar of the ftate, and exalted my vanity 
to the ftars. Though, in folitude, I have often petitioned the 
Eternal for an afylum for myfelf; yet, in public, the voice of 
the people made me happy. Ah! my fon, great is the weak- 
nefs of the wifeft ; and many are the leffons of humility which. 


__ time has yet to teach thee! Liften then to the voice of an ex- 


periehced monitor; let my words fink deep into thy heart, 
and let thy ear be open to inftruction, I had arrived to the 
fummit of my fortune and my folly, when a vifion of the 
night reclaimed me. I beheld in my dream—and my heart 
melted with aftonifament and terror—I beheld the diffolution 


__ OF the world, and the judgement of the great day; I faw the 
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heavens and the earth convulfed, and the pillars of creatiog 
tremble ; the moon was turned into blood, (horrid change!): 
and the fun grew dark as fack-cloth, at the prefence of the 
Lord of nature. I heard the blaft of the trump of the arch. 
angel founding through the regions of death; and I beheld 
myriads of everlafting fouls ftand trembling before the throne, - 
‘I looked for my enfigns of dignity, but found myfelf naked 
and afhamed. I liftened for the fhouts of the throng, but alj 
was filent as the grave. The lightenings flew faft about my 
head, and the thunder difmayed me. I faw a mountain piled: 
up to the clouds with the volumes of wifdom, and. would have 
refted my feet upon it, but it perifhed in an inftant in the. 
flames. Then I called upon the fpirits of the juft for help, 
and no man liftened to my complainings. I Jaid my hand upon 
the once-mighty princes of the earth, and their fceptres vanith. 
ed into air. Where, I cried, are the multitudes .who once 
fupported me? letthem now fave me or I perifh. I called with 
a defpairing voice, but the multitude could fave no more, 
Then it was the darknefs of everlafting horror feized me. | 
would have wept fore, but had no tears. I would have died, 
but the dominion of death was over. I would have joyfully 
compounded for ages of pain, but my fentence was irrevocable 
and eternal. Gracious Alla! can the agony of that night be 
forgotten! In my fancy I would have pleaded with the Mof 
High, but his reproof Shencel me for ever. When I called 
thee from darknefs and from duft; (faid a tremendous voice, 
piercing as the found of a trumpet ;) when I endowed thee with 
capacities for fociety, exalted thee above created natures, afd 
bleffed thee with the light of reafon, I taught thee, by an 
agent in thy own breaft, the difference between good and evil, 
and informed thy fenfes tha: my providence is ever prefent with 
all the wonders of my creation. I inftruSted thee ta live for the 
benefit of others, to ferve fociety with try heart and hand, but 
to worfhip no mafter but him who gave thee being; to make 
my will the rule of thy life, and my prefence the predomina- 
ting witnefs of thy actions. But thou didit call upon me as 


thy-caprice directed, and haft not walked uniformly before me... 


If I anfwered thy petition in diftrefs, why in profperity didf 
thou reinember my mercies no more? Thou haft confidered 
me a being of like fluctuating patlions with thyfelf, though my 
attributes are as f{tedfaft and immoveable as the everlaftin 

foundation of mythrone. Thou haft fought to hide thee from 
my face in time, and, therefore, throughout the endlefs ages of 
eternity thou fhalt witnefs to its fmiles no more.——T rem- 
bling, I awoke, and ftarted from my fofa; I laid nry forehead 
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jothe duft, and was wrapped in filent adoration from the rifing 


to the fetting fun. As the light of celeftial truth dawned upon 
my heart, the fhadows of ignorance retired. The world was 
divefted of its flattery at once, and I penetrated, with the eye 
of aneagle, into the fuperior duties of the man. I fought the 
fociety of myfelf, and renounced the paltry felicity that de- 
pended on the opinion of others. I would have inftruéted the 
fon of my fovereign, the mighty Amurath, to have departed 
from the errors of education, but was forbidden by my lord the 
king. He was difgufted with a humiliating do@rine, that de- 
raded the dignity of title, and banifhed me to this diftance 
the capital of my country. Here, my fon, I have learnt 

great truths, that neither courts or fchools have ever taught 
me: that the approbation of confcience is to be. preferred to the 
opinion of the multitude; that the wifdom of the heart is fu- 
perior to the vifions of the brain ; that owr virtues muft proceed 
from a fettled principle of a€tion, from a reverence for the wit- 
nefs in our own breafts, and the eye that is overall. I have 
long attended ftrictly to this important leffon ; and, if my fove- - 
reign fhould once again fummon my grey head to council, I 
would endeavour to convince him, that the man who ftudies his 
duty to his God and to himfelf, is beft qualified to ferve his 
country and his king.” 

** Behold! then,” cried Amurath, in an extafy of pleafure, 
“ sreat counfellor ! behald your king difguifed in the humble 
habits of a pilgrim; fee Amurath, the ruler of the nations, 
Ihave deferted my people in fearch of truth, and will now re- 
turn to convince them that I have found it. 1 fhall, hence- 
forth, never want a fupreme incentive to good, and an awful 
reftraint from evil.—I will be juft, from the fuperior principles 
of intrinfic virtue, and be happy in confulting the approbation. 
of that invifible witnefs, whofe bleffing can afford a never- 
failing fupport, when the found of adulation fhall ceafe, and 
the people can applaud no more.” ' 

The monarch took the hermit affectionately by the hand; 
heled him back in triumph to his court; be reaflumed his 
throne with content ; for the heart of Amurath was happy. 


For 
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Obfervations on Confinement in Rooms and Prifons badly aired, 





Men flack d from every.part, all places fill'd ; 
y py nid crowd was mh heaps the ficknefi kilf'd, 
Creech’s Listret, 


H AVE often admited, that, whilft pure air has been 
‘| atid univerfally admitted as neceffary to health, mankind 
ould riot have reflected more carefully, at the fame time, tht 
the toiitfaty would be attended with contrary effects, Even in 
this couritry, where philofophy and freedom of inquiry hay 
contributed to enlarge the mind and diffufe knowledge om 
moft fubjecs both ufeful and fpéculative, the qualities of the 


ait, as they refpe& health, have not been inveftigated with th: 


fartie acéuracy and attentién. Numberlefs lives have been} 
€fificed, in cities, by the plague, and, in camps, by epidemit 
@ifeafes, before any rational and effectual attempts were mate 
to obviate fuch fatal effects; and, probably, the metropolis 
had ftill been liable to the ravages of contagious ficknefs, had 
hot the fire, about 2 century ago, proyidentially deftroyed 
what the policy of wife men might ftill have preferved asi 
fource of difeafe and death. : 
The prefent age, not lefs remarkable for ftudying the lux 
ries than the conveniences of life, has made the qualities of 
the air, as they affe& health, fubjects of more peculiar. atten. 
tion. We are indebted, amongft others, to Senac, Kramer, 
Torti, Cleghorn, D’Arconville, Lind,” Pringle, Monro, 
"Alexander, Price, Sarconi, and, above all,: to Prictley, for 
much ufeful information thereon; but it is not the funithine 
‘of one day that illumines the whole earth. Nature, fays Se 
“neca *, does not difclofe her facred my fteries at once; hence this a 
imay tnitke‘one difcovery, and the fucceeding another. We tnay ob 
ferve, indeed, with regret, that the miftake of a few preceding 
years, though clearly detected, requires the {pace of many 
more before the remedy is admitted,.as the ingenious Aikin 
“Feems fentible of in his Thoughts on Hofpitals. Humanity drop 
a tear, when fhe confiders the ftately edifices, defigned tor 
lieve the diftreffes of the poor, as eventually calculated to aug 
ment them: this is too juftly applicable to moft of our publi 
hofpitals; 
* Rerum natura facra fua non fimul tradit.———Ex quibus aiid 
hac atas, aliud quz poft nos fubibit, adfpicigt, 
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hofpitals ; and how far parith poor-houfes may incur the fame 
cenfure, I leave to the reflections of others; my intention 
principally is to confider the injuries to be fufpected in places 
badly ventilated, where farge numbers of people may be croud- 
ed together for aconfiderable length of time. 

Common obfervation fufficiently teftifies, that frequent ef- 
fetts arife in fuch crouded places; every perfon muft have had 
occafion to obferve the languor and wearinefs fuddenly enfuing, 
to individuals, often to a degree of fainting, and, fometimes, 

roducing difeafes of more permanent injury. 

The firft fenfible effe& perceived after emerging from a pyre 
air, and entering amongft a crouded auditory, is the encreafed 
heat, arifing from the accumulation of the people: this J have 
calculated, by a thermometer, in a public meeting-houfe .not 
far from the monument, on a warm fummer’s day, where the 
number of the company might amount to about four hundred 3 
and, here, the mercury rofe eighteen degrees in the fpace of 
twohours. The confequences of fuch a fudden increa(e of 
heat muft be dangerous in many refpects, as every {udden 


ed we) 


tranfition from one temperature of air to another is pernicious*, 


" efpecially to weak conftitutions; it- relaxes the bady confie 


derably, rarifies the blood, increafes circulation, promotes 
fweat, and every way renders the fyftem more f{ufceptible of 
taking cold; and, .as fudden heat rarifies the fuids quicker than 
‘it relaxes the folids, a temporary fever, at leaft, may be ex- 
cited; and, hence, the reftleffnefs, thirft, and. head-ach, 
which enfue. On the other hand, by a change from this 
‘heated air into the common atmofphere, while every pore is 
‘open, and perfpiration copious, the di{charge from the fkin .is 
fuddenly checked, and thrown.upon fome internal, part of the 
‘body ; hence we fee, after large evening affemblies, the fre- 
quent occurrence of inflammatory difeafes, feyers, goughs, 
pleurifies, rheumatifms, quinfies, and the like. 

“The perfpiration, which arifes from the company in ¢rqud- 


' ‘ed places, may be fo far falurary, as it covls and moderates 
* ‘their warmth, and, without which, 


the increafing heat would 
‘be much lefs fupportable. From the ingenious experiments of 
‘Dr. Cullen, publifhed in the Phyfical and ‘Literary Effays of 
‘Edinburgh, it is evident, that evaporation of any kind of fluid 
‘produces cold. ‘Though this appeared fo ftrange and. -new to 
us, when firft difcovered, it has been known to fome of the 
eaftern -parts of the world for along time. In the Levant, 
and-on -the Coromandel coaft, the natives hang up a bag, or 


annel 


* See Ulloa’s curious account of his journey up the Andes, in 
company with the French academicians. 
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flannel pouch, moiftened with water, from which evaporation 
takes place very. copioufly in thofe climes; this produces q 
coldnefs in the air of the room, for which intention the bag is 
fufpended ; and it js found, : that the quicker the evaporation of 
the water,. the greater the cold generated: we fee, here, the. 
wonderful providence of nature in a confpicuous manner, as 
even heat itfelf begets cold by producing evaporation or folus 
tion of moifture in the air * ; hence wé difcover the great utilis 
ty of perfpiration, both in health and under difeafe. 

In Canton, and other parts of China, water is kept in veh. 
fels porous at the top, that the water may evaporate through 
the perforations, and, thereby, preferve the fitting-rooms cool 
and pleafant. 

It is generally admitted, that the heat of the air fometimes ex- 
ceeds the heat of the blood, which muft, doubtlefs, prove in- 
jurious to individuals expofed to fuch an atmofphere, if cer- 
tain falutary laws + had not been eftablifhed for our preferva- 
tion. It is hence we are indued with innumerable’ perfpirable 
veffels, whereby. we are kept cool from the evaporation of 
moifture conftantly iffuing from them ; hence we can partly 


account for thé heat of the body in a fever where perfpiration - 


is obftruéted ; and it is henee that no perfon can poffibly be 
hot while he freely perfpires }. 

Thefe obfervations are farther confirmed by the experiments 
of Dr. Lining, as related by Dr. Chalmers of Charles- Town, 
in South-Carolina, who obferves, that the heat of the bod; 
appeared by the thermometer to be lefs in fummer than in 
winter, doubtlefs from the perfpiration being more copious ia 
the former feafon. ‘‘ In January, he remarks, when the mer- 
cury fell to the 18th divifion,. it rofe in a fmall thermometer, 
placed under my arm, to the g7th; but in July, that ‘fame 
year, when.the heat of the fhaded air was marked by the rorft: 
degree, it didnot rife, in the famé fituation, above the gsth.” 

r. Boerhaave put.a:.dog, a cats and a fparrow, into the 
ftove of a fugar-houfe, in order to afcertain whether heat pro- 
-moted putrefaCtion ; and he obférves, that the dog died foon, 
the cat and the fparrow lived much longer, but the two laf, 


R * Voyez Lettres de Dr. Franklin, en deux tomes, par Dr. Du- 
ourg. , 

+ The author does not mean that perfpiration is the fole means. 
nature employs for preferving the temperature of the body, as he 
agrees with Dr. Cullen, that it has a principle of generating cold 
as well as heat. Farther obfervations on this curious {ubjeét will 


be publifhed in the next volume of the Philofophical Tranfattions. ; 
t This explains the futility of Dr. Alexander's experiments on ' 


the fweating point. See his Experimenta! Eiflays. 
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he relates, were Govered with ‘a fweat or froth all over them. 
Now, it is probable that this {weat preferved the cat and the 
farrow longer alive, by rendering the heat of the ftove more. 
temperate to a certain diftance round them; but dogs never 
fweat, and, confequently, this animal muft have fuffered a 
weaver degree of heat, though included in the fame ftove. 
Hitherto we haye confidered heat, and the confequent {weat, 
in the moft innoxious view ; and thefe obfervations would be 
unneceflary, were there not fomething highly injurious thrown 
out alfo with the perfpirable matter, which is capable of ac- 
quiring-fuch virulence, as to becume contagious, and produce 
fudden and fatal. effects, as the records of medicine abundantly 
teltify.-No perfon who has read the account of the trials at 
the Old- Bailey, or of the Oxford affizes, can hefitate in their 
judgement, refpecting the danger of expofure to the human ef- 
fluvia ftagnant in contined places. Every perfon, who is ac- 
quainted with hofpital-practice, muft be an eye-witnefs of its 
power in producing thofe alarming difeafes, called hofpital-fe- 
yers; for, whether numbers of people are long confined in a — 
jail, an hofpital, or a houfe, it is the fame thing ; this virulent 
matter is univerfally generated in crouded places, ‘where ven- 
tilation or renewal of frefh air is excluded.’° ~~  ” 


* HYGEIA. 





Of Apparel, the Frugality and Prodigality in the Ufe of it. 


AUDY clothes are. the moft infignificant things in the: 

J world to recommend the wearers to people of good 
fenfe. A plain, clean,, and decent, habit, proportioned to 
one’s quality and bufinefs, is all a.wife man aims at in his 
dre(s, and is an argument that. he has beftowed more coft 
and time in furnifhing his infide, than his out: whilft fools, 
wi place wifdom in drefs, are, like popifh relics, wrapt up | 
in filver. 

Louis XI. king of France, was a generous prince on every 
good occafion, and yet fo frugal in any thing that concerned 
himfelf, that, in his chamber of accompts for 1461, amon 
other proofs of his frugality, there was found, *¢ Item, for fut- 
tian to new-fleeve his majefty’s old doublet, two fhillings ; and 
three half-pence for liquor to greafe his boots.” Ci. A&r. 

The emperor Rudolphus could fcarcely be diftinguithed-in: 
his apparel from the meaneft of his fubje&s; infomuch, that 
when Ottocarus, king of Bohemia, with a fplendid retinue, 
came to do him homage upon his knees, and his courtiers, of 
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410. ~ On Frugality and Extravagance in Drofs. - 
the beft quality, advifed him to appear in his rich imperial 


robes, he fatd, ‘ No; the king of Bohemia hath often made. 


himfelf merry with my plain grey coat, and now my grey coat 
fhall laugh at his finery.” Linf Monit ses: 

Marcus Cato, fenior, fometime pretor and conful of Rome, 
is faid never to have worn a coat that coft him more thang 
hundred pence ; and, when he had.amind to treat himfelf ata 
fumptuous rate, he would fetch a fupper from market at the 
price of thirty half-pence. He faid, * All fupe-fluous thin 
are fold too dear, let the price be what it will; and, for his 
part, he valued ncthing worth a farthing that he wanted not.’ 
Plut. in Caton. Major. 

Nugas, aking of Scythia, having received feveral fplendid 
royal ornamental robes, as a prefent from Paleologus, emperot 
of Greece, he demanded of thofe that brought them, § If they 
had virtue to prevent or banifh calamities, difeafes, and death;’ 
for if they had not power enough to perform fuch needful 
things, they would not be much efteemed by him, who valued 
Hothing that ferved only to increafe pride and vanity. Jord. 

Zaleucus, the famous law-giver of Locris, publifhed a law, 
never to be repealed, that none of the female fex fhould be at- 
tended in the ftreets with more than one fervant, but when the 
was drunk, and wanted fupporters to keep her from falling; 
nor walk abroad in the city by night, but when fhe was goin 


(if a wife) to cuckold her hufband, or (if fingle) to commit 


fornication ; nor wear cloth of gold or filver, or hang pearls 
or diamonds at their ears, but when they refolved to fet up for 
coquets and common proftitutes; nor that men fhould w 
embroidered clothes, tiffue, or rings, on their fingers, b 
when they went a thieving, cheating, or whoring. Ibid. ~ 


"The old earl of Derby, who lived in the reigns of James and. 


Charles I. wore fuch plain apparel, that he could not be dif- 
tinguifhed, by his garb, from the better fort of yeomen, and 


would fay, that gaudy clothes were only fit for fools and wan- 


ton women, for wife men and modeft women defpifed them. 
Coming to court in a plain riding-coat, he was denied ea- 
trance into the privy-chamber by a finical Scot, faying, ‘Gaf- 
fer, this is no place for you, the king has no occalion for’ 
plowman ; none come here but men of quality, and gentleméa 
in rich habits.” To which the ear] anfwered, * He had fu 
clothes on as he ufed to wear always; and, if the Scots would 
do fo.too, they would make but a mean figure in the E 
court in their Scots plaids and blue bonnets.’ ‘The king 
hearing a difpute at the chamber-door, went to know what ot- 
cafioned it; to whom the earl faid, * Nothing, my liege ; but 
your countrymen having left their manners and their mg 
ind 
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On Frugality and Extravagance in Drefi. 41Fr 


hind them in Scotland, neither know themfelves or their 
betters.” The king, being angry at the affront offered to fo 
great aman, faid, * My good Jord Derby, I am forry for the 
abufe given you by my fervant; and, to make your lordfhip {a- 
tisfation, I will command him to be hanged, if your-lordfhip 
defires it.” Theearl replied, * That is too light a punifhment 
to repair my honour, and | expect bis puntfhment fhould be 
more exemplary.” Name it, my lord, faid the king, and it 
hallbe done.’ ‘ Why, then, faid the earl, I defire your ma- 
jy would fend him home again.” Ful. Worth. 

But there were others of a quite contrary difpofition, whofe 
exceflive Juxury and pride deferves as much contempt as the 
frugality of the foregoing examples merit commendation, 

Lollia Paulina, a Roman lady, (whofe father had ravaged all 
the provinces of Rome to make his daughter rich and ex- 
cefively proud,) being inviced to a feaft, wore about her, in 
old chains, pearls, carcanets, and diamonds, to the value of 
amillion of gold. Pliay’s Natural Hiftory. | 

Charles, duke of Burgundy, had one garnlent which cof 
him two hundred thoufand ducats. And Sir John Arundel, 
ia the third year of king Richard II. crofling the fea- between 
Eagland and Britany, was drowned, and with him fifty-two 
sew fuits of clothes, made of cloth of gold and tiflue.  Lozic. 
Treat. Bak. Chron. . 

The emperor Heliogabalus furpaffed all other extravagants 
in this kind of luxury. His upper garments were conftantty 
made of the fineft gold or purple, and fometimes almoft Joaded 
with diamonds. iis fhoes were covered with jewels and pre- 

cious Stones, and he never wore one fuit of apparel a fecond 
tine. He ufually fat encompaffed with the choiceft flowers 
gid odoriferous plants, and what other pérfumes art could add 


so nature. He voided his excrements in veffels made of gold, . 


aad his urine into myrrhine pots, or fuch as were made of 
ouyx. The ponds where he bathed were prepared with the 
ticheft ointments, and coloured with faffron. His moveables 
wese gold or filver; his bedfteads, tables, and chefts, were 
mafly filver, fo were his-cauldrons and utenfils of the kitchen ; 
and thofe goods that were in his own view were engraved 
with the maft Jafcivious reprefentations that the moft debauched 


fangy cpuld invent. Parai Hit. Prof. Medul. 
F ff2 For 
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$¢ AG well your part; there all the honour lies. 
i+ 4 





“© Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
$6 The reft is all but leather or prunella. Pork,’ 


’ A. LTHOUGEH it is not in the power of many to acquin 
riches, the laurels of honeft fame, or to shine in the field 
of fcence, yet it is in the power of almoft every man to be uf. 
ui and virtuous. 
‘Mankind being divided into various claffes dependent on, and 
fubordinate to, each other, there are various duties incumbent 
on them, arifing from their re{pedtive ftations, and to which 
their faculties are adapted. While cach individual moves on 
in his proper {phere, or * aé#s well bis part” in the great dram 
of life, he will obtain honour; but when, “ all quit ther 
fpteress and appear in characters for which nature ‘never de 
igned them, the moft abfurd icenery is exhibited. When the 
_ of fgience, covered with academical ru/t, aukwardly affume 
the graces of a Chefterfield, or the polite mannets of the bea 
monde, th Y ah ee the wits of the age for laughing x 
them. hen-the * things of /ilk,” the powdered, effenced, pur- 
blind, macaronies, that {warm at our places of genteel refort, ate 
tempt to actar fpeak like men of fenfe, we fee they have ftepped 
out of their fphere, and neceffarily confider them as unequal to 
the charaGter they aflume. When the ignorant mechanic \eaves 
his trowel, his awl, or his plane, to prop a finking ftate, and 
fettle the affairs of nations, he need not wonder that he becomes 
_a laughing-ftock to his more fenfible neighbours. 
But to Be more ferious—Every ftation in life brings its eflen- 
_ tial duties with it. The acceffion of either wealth, power, or 
wifdom, renders an increafe of diligence in thefe refpetive du- 
ties neceffary. The higher we are exalted above others, the 
more extended are cur views, and the larger, in general, is 
the {phere of our activity. Superior genius and pre-eminency 
in ftation always. bring an increafe of duties, arifing from the 
exalted relation the great and wife ftand in to the reft of man- 
kind, as their guardiaus, infirudtors, and protectors.’ ' Thele 
have, indeed, the faireft opportunity‘of enrolling their names 
on the column of fame, or, in the more emphatical language 
of infpiration, to become * asa city fet on a hill which can 
not be hid.”’ 
They are placed in a capacity to excel others in ufefulnel 
and virtue, in proportion to the talents beftowed on them for 
that very end. The 
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On the Aftions of the different Claffes of Mankind. 413 


Fhe very lowe/? claffes of mankind have alfo duties, but of 2 
different kind ; arifing from their ftation, and adapted to their 
capacities : and, if they are careful to perform thefe duties with 
diligence and integrity, the will thereby render themfelves as 
truly ufcful, and, in their ftations, as refpectable as thofe of a 
more elevated clafs in the fcale of human beings. 

But, between thefe two extremes there is a middle walk in 
life:—this is filled with perfons who form a kind of middle 
fpecies, who may be confidered as the,conneéting links in that 
chain which osiginates in the peafant, and terminates in reyalty. 
This clafs is not fubje& to the numerous dangers, fears, and 
folicitude, which await the great; nor the many wants, hard- 


fhips, and fervile dependence, of thofe who fill the loweft fta- 


tions. 

Thofe who are ftationed on the moft confpicuous part of 
life’s great theatre, and whofe abilities. require them to fill the 
principal charaéters in it, have the greateft opportunity of 
joining on the ftage. Such may become bright luminaries in 


-the moral world, and people the path of virtue-by their example: 


they may point out, with the greateft perfpicuity, the comeli- 
aah of virtue, the deformity of vice, the dangers that await us 
in our progrefs through time, and erect land-maris.on the road 
of life, where vulgar underftandings are in danger of deviating. 
By being thus employed in guarding the fteps of the unwary, 
and making the path to happinefs more vifible, they will 
juttly merit the efteem of their cotemporaries ; and their names 
will be regiftered with honour in the annals of pofterity.. By 
employing their wifdom and their wealth in helping the needy 
and initruéting the ignorant, they will become a bleffing to all 
around them. But a wilful deviation from the rules of virtue 
and chriftianity, or negligence in the performance of duties 
fuited to their ftation, becomes more criminal] in this rank than 
in any other: errors, that in minds lefs enlightened would be 
excufeable, in them admit of no palliation. The influence of 
their example, be it either virtuous or vicious, is more preva- 
lent than the example of others: multitudes follow where they 


lead the way. Such will, doubtlefs, have much more to an~ 


fwer for, in the hour of'a final and juft decifion, than the reft of 
mankind. 

Thofe who have thus, by their negle& or mifconduct, con- 
tributed to the depravity of mankind, will then have caufe to 
lament their own folly and madnefs. The confcioulnefs of 
their own departure from the path of rectitude:and: abule of fu- 
perior faculries will be heavy enough to bears but, when the 


‘ weight of the tranfgreffions of others, influencedby their:ex- 
ample, is added, how will they fupport the.cxcruGiating-re- 


fiection ! 
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fietion!: Their pre-eminence in rank and fenfibility wil} 
appear only to have iatitled them to a greater degree of punith. 
thent: they would thea, were it poflible, gladly exchange their 
Jot with the meaneft peafant, and fcreen themfelves in that ob- 
feurity which they ought to have enlightened by the Jaftre of 
virtuous actions. 

The duties of the loweft ranks of mankind are more con. 
tracted and more cafily practifed. To be honeft and kind to 
each other, to be diligent in providing for their own nece§- 
‘ties, to abftain from known vices, and to yield due obedience 
to the jarft command of their fuperiors, are the principal parts of 
their focia), relative, and moral duties. They are the excy- 
ting powers-and not the dérecting /prings of the vaft community, 
yet equally neceffary and ufeful in their ftation. From their 
dituation in life, they are exempted from numerous temptations 
to which others are incident ; and not having faculties capable 
. of enjoying the finer fenfations, the want thereof is unfeltb 

them. With refpect to their religious duties, they may be li- 
mited within a narrow compafs; and, as ‘¢ little is given” them, 
“* fittle will be required” at their hands. Although thefe have 
mo opportunity of shining on the ftage, or of having their 
games perpetuated to future ages, yet they «re capable of be- 
‘coming ufeful examples of honefty, diligence, fobriety, and 
virtue, tothe reft of mankind. If they thus ‘* ac? well thar 
part,” they will ceafe from their labours with honour, and en- 
joy a happy reward in that ftate where ali human diitin@tions 
ceafe for ever. 

But it is from the intermediate clafs that the moft extenfive 
ufefulnefs and public advantages are reafonably expeded. 


Their powers of a€tion are greater, their influence is more: 


widely diffufed, than thofe of other men, and their duties are 
circumfcribed only by the boundaries affigned to human nature: 
when thefe powers are employed in filling up tho/e duties with 
propriety, fuch become the moft valuable part of mankind, 
‘They are indued with capacities capable of forming the meft 
ufeful plans, and with abilities to execute them. By their.ex- 
tenfive connection, both with thofe above and benzath them, 
they are enabled to confer ‘benefits on every rank in human {b- 
ciety. They are the cement that unites the extrenes of life, 
and are equally conducive ta the happinefs of the rich and poor, 
the learned and the ignorant. 

_ They have the beft opportunity of realifing in life thofe re- 
fined maxims of morality and fcience which others {pend their 
days in forming, and may thereby teach more elevated geniuf- 
s the fupzrior excellence of fteady praétice to barren theery. 


They are. in the beft fituation to familiarize the fage peo 
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Reflections on the Bnd of all Things. 41g 


. of virtue by their own example ; and to excite thofe, whe have- 


neither abilities nor opportunity for laborious inveftigation, to 
diligence in the exercife of their focial, moral, and religious, 
duties. By thus exemplifying, in their own virtuous condudt, 
the ufe and excellency of wifdom and virtue, the mere /pecula- 
tifs of this age may be taught to practife as well .as teach, and 
the loweft ranks of men to ac confiftently with the fpirit of 
thofe rules which they are ignorant of in theory. 

To conclude : hile geniufes, of the firf rank, are fixed 
as funs in the moral world, this middle clafs may be compared to 
that atmo/phere which collects and retains their beams, and, with- 
out which, neither the Jight nor heat of the corporeal fun would 
be really ufeful : thofe may fhine illuftrious in their fpheres, 
and fcatter radiance around ; but the/e muft colle& and reflect: 
the rays of light and heat, before they can either enlighten or 
invigorate the lowe/? ranks of the people. 

Iam, &c. EUSEBIUS, 








For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


O facii, (neque enim ignari fumus ante malorum,) 
O pafft graviora ; dabit Deus his quoque finem. Vireo. 


1 NEAS, having loft the greateft part of his fleet in a 
LE violent tempeft, and being himfelf driven upon a 
range coaft, is introduced, by Virgil, in the firft AEneid, ad~ 
dreffing his companions to this purport: “ Weare not, Om 
friends, inexperienced in misfortune. We have already fuf< 
fered greater evils than thefe to which we are now expofed. 
Let us then endure them patiently, for, to thefe as well as to 
the former, hath the Almighty decreed an end.” 
- The fentiment, conveyed in this exhortation, is equally fub- 
lime and confolatory. Tohim, who is ftruggling with pain 
and diftrefs, the inftability of human affairs, and the certainty 
that an end of his confli& will arrive, are confiderations which 
revive diligence and ftrengthen hope. There is an aptitude 
in the mind to confine its attention to the fcenes which are ime 
mediately prefent, as though they. were to laft tor ever. Dif- 
trefs and forrow behold no end of their duration; they forges 
thetie which unites them to the general fyftem of events, or it 
feems eternally broken and diffolved. RecvlleGtion will, how- 
ever, produce evidence that difficulties may be furmounted by 
perfeverance, and fufferings be alleviated by time and patience, 
[2 es - becaute 
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becaufe difficulties have thus been furmounted, and fufferings 


have thus been alleviated. ‘To fome, indeed, the night of af.’ 
fiiétion islong. But the hardfhips incident to every fituation’ 


are, probably, compenfated by adequate advantages, or fuf- 
tained by adequate powers. A native of Greenland fits not 
frozen in defpair, during his long, dreary, wintry, night, but 
cherifhes, amidft its fevereft rigours, the joyful hope of return- 


ing day, and of a renewal of that invigorating warmth which 
enlivens the whole face of nature. The variations of clouds’ 


and funfhine are not more certain than the revolutions of jo 
and forrow. The periods in either are not, indeed, equaily 


meafured. But, as the clouds pafs away, the interval of 
brightnefs will furcly fucceed, and will derive additional’ 


charms from a contraft with the glooms which have preceded 
it. Accordingly AZneas goes on to admonith his followers 


** to look forwards to that time when the prefent diftreffes may 


poffibly be remembered with pleafure.” 

The contemplation which comprehends, in one general view, 
the enjoyment or the uneafinefs of the prefent moment, and 
the fluctuating uncertainty of the future, is not lefs falutary 
in profperity than in adverfity. Oppofing, with equal force, 
elation, and defpondency, it is exceedingly well adapted to main- 
tain that even balance of the affe&tions, which is neceflary to 
regulate the rapid movements of the great {prings of aétion, and 
to preferve the order and harmony of the whole machine. If, 
in a ftate of adverfity, the natural mutability of worldly affairs 
affords a comfortable profpect of happier fcenes, the fame re- 
fleXion will alfo operate to reprefs the inordinate tranfports of 


fuccefs, and tie extravagant pride of profperity. He, who con- 


fiders, that, though to-day he enjoys health and vigour, yet, 
that to-morrow he may be fick ; that though, at prefent, he 
revels in all the infolence of wealth, yet, that events, out of 
his power to forefee or prevent, may fuddenly reduce him toa 
level with thofe whom he now affects to defpife, will abate of 
that haughtinefs of heart, which his fituation too naturally in- 
{pires. ‘The advantages which are given him he will ufe with 
moderation,.and he will anticipate the period, which may 
perhaps be found in the records of time, when only the memory 

of them will remain, : 
Virgil attributes the calamities which befel AEneas to the. 
particular malice of offended deities ; and the belief, that this 
malice will at length be controuled dy the fates, opens to him 
another fource of confolation. How greatly is this fource en- 
larged under the doétrines of Chriftianity! We know that 
the Almighty Power, which fuftains and governs the univerfe, 
is not compofed of oppofite wills and contending interefts, but 
is 
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is imply one, fingle, and undivided. We are firmly perfua- 
ded that fate bath no exiftence but in his decrees, | that his 
decrees are always as juft as they are uncontroulable.. We are’ 
gffured that he doth not willingly affi@ the children of men; 3 
and we have good reafon to be eheve that the tranfient diftreffes, 
which he permits occafionally to fall on them, are not the re- 
fult of a defign to render them miferable, but are either the ne- 
ceflary confequence of a regard to the welfare of the whole 
fyftem, or are expedient for the particular happinefs of the in- 
dividuals who fuffer, 

The end of all fublunary things is death. They, whofe 
{pirits are worn out by lingering ilInefs, whofe reafonable hopes 
have been continually baffled by difap pointment, or whofe de- 
fe& of conftitution throws around them an uncheery gloom, 
which diftorts the fair appearances of things, and tinges them 


with its own melancholy hue, contemplate. even this’. end 


with ferenity, and are relieved by the thoughts of a relaxation 
of their labours, and a ceflation of their pains. ‘But thefe are 
comparatively few. To the multitude, who wanton in the fu- 
perfluiry of heaith, who are at eafe in their‘poffeffidns, and 
catch with eagernels at evelry ficeting phantom of -pleafuse 
which dances before them, the image of death comes arrayed 
in all its terrors. ‘hey turn away from the fight with horror, 
and. .wilhing to believe it a mere obtrufion of fancy, cry out, 
as Macbeth at the apparition of Banquo, ‘* Unreal mockery, 
hence!” The brilliancy of their prefent foring attracts. their 
attention’ ad ftrongly as the: dark, diftant, wintry, profpect. of 
the grave repels it. .: The ante r, however, will certainly -ar-. 
tiv, and ‘it will be wife to lay up pi rovifion in the proper fea- 
‘fon U nambiguous warnings, of its approach, and of this cons 
fequent neceflity, are delivered | by the prophetic voice of every 
paling year.” Relations, friends, companions, fuccefiively 
drop. The clofeft bands of affection are burft afunder. Dil; 
eafe invades the body, and’anxiecy opprefies the mind. For- 
tune, perhaps, withholds her fmiles. he attempts of ambi- 
tion, for. fame or* power, are difcoureged and defeated. The 
fword, which is tremblingly. fufpended ¢ over the head of the in- 


temperate man, becomes plaifly vifible. Even. faticty anddifguft, 


his own peculiar train, the conftant attendants on his pleafurcs, 
tife in rebellion againft him, and aid the caufe of repentance 
and virtue. Thus gradually and kindly i is Our Connexion with 
‘the world weakened, and our attention forcibly turned to- 
wards the fcene which clofes the complicate drama of life. 

This reflection may be. purfued yet farther. To the,empire 
‘even of death there is affigned a period. On two fu ports. is 
this kingdom of terrors chieflv eftablifhed: the pain.of dying, 
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and the apprehenfions naturally arifing from the entrance inth 
a ftate totally new, and from which all poffibility of return i 
precluded ; zpprehenfions capable of prodigious iffcreafe from 
| the fenfe of confcious guile and punifhment. The confidera. 
tion ‘that all violent pain is in its nature tranfient, and muf 
foon be paft, may contribute to arm us with fortitude and re. 
fignation againft the firft of thefe terrors; and, if we chook 
to accept the terms, the Chriftian religion offers the noblett fe. 
. curity againft the latter. If it be not our own fault, we ma 

affure ourfelves of a manfion in regions of happinefs beyoti 







the power of the moft luxuriant imagination to conceive, in 
which pain, forrow, and defpair, will have no admiffion, and 


| 
in which pleaiures will abundantly flow, without diminution, 
‘and without end. 
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S¢ “Fuft as the twig is kent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 


1 HE importance of an early care, in parents, to form the 
manners, and inrich the minds of youth with a good 
education, is fo obvious, that the fequeftered moralift would 
be apt to think any recommendation of it from the prefs unne- 
‘ceffary. But, if we look into the world, we fhall fee notorious 
inftances of general neglect ; and fometimes among thofe from 
whom better things might reafonably have been expected. 

To awaken the attention of my readers, to fet forth the 
evil confequence of this negle&, and to enforce the duty, 
is the end of the following effay. 

In childhood we are fond of playthings, and cnamoured with 
every little toy. When we aévance a itep higher, to the bloom 
of life, we bind our temples with the garlands of fancy, and 
let no flower efcape us that expands it(elf'in the {pring-time of 
age. Intent on gratitying appetite, we dance away the 
fprightly moments without reflection, and without regard, 
Throughout the whole progrefs of tender years, till wifdom is 
become our favourite ftudy ; till refleGion ripens thought into 
maturity ; till virtue is become a fettled habit in the fou, and 
‘all our ways are eftablifhed, we ftand in need of wife and pru- 
dent infiru€tors, and of being kept under proper difcipline. ft 
cannot be expected that young perfons, whofe perceptions are | 
juft awakened to a multiplicity of alluring and deceivable ob- 
je&ts, thould, when left to their own unexperienced counfel, 
take care tofafhion their conduct by the rules of reafon, ‘or to 
infich their ‘minds with the treafutcs of true wifdom. ‘When 
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pleafure, decked in all her alluring charms, folicits youth to 
her embraces, whoc¢an wonder, if, without a proper direétor, 
they fhould became victitus to her fnares! The difcreet and 
pious parent, or tutor, will labour to bring his pupil to confi- 
der, and reflect, properly on the defign cf his beneficent Cre2~ 
tor, in making him a reafonable and immortal Being ; that he 
may be difpofed, in the yatious occurrences of life, to behave 
in character, to avoid the pernicious fweets, the dangerous and 
delufive joys of vice; and attain to that dignity which is the 
true glory of a reafonable Being. 

In what a hopeful ftate are thofe who have early learned to 
think, and reflect, and judge, of the true nature of things, and 
their confequences ;—who are attentive to the voice of reafon, 
and can digeft the falutary maxims of religion, glad of being 
favoured upon all occafions with the advice of a faithful moni- 
- tor of approved judgement and experience :—who, not too gay 
and lively for confideration, take care that paflion may not 
carry them out of the proper line of duty into things uniawful 
and unbecoming ; confcious that they are ever in the prefence 
of, and accountable for all their conduc to, an omnifcient 
righteous Judge ; and, perhaps, as near the grave as decrepid 
old age! 

This habit, or difpofition of mind, is the beauty of youth; 
it unites the perfeGions of different ftages of exiftence, adding 
the mature fruits of autumn to the lovely bloffoms of fpring. 
It is a principle, or foundation, on which we may build every 
amiable virtue that adorns the man and the Chriftian. It will, 
when firmly eftablifhed, extend itfelf to every part of life, and 
make the whole conduét one regular confiftent chain of action, 
the refult of prudence and soe sg . 

If the minds of youth were, by proper exampleand inftru@tion, 
turned to fubjects worthy their attention, but a few would de- 
generate into habitual vice and folly. They fhould be led to 
contemplate the attributes of the fupreme Being ; the dignity 
of human nature; the relation they ftand in to the Author of 
all that is great and good, their iilosichaenetn; and the uni- 
verfe; the reafonablenefs, beauty, and excellency of virtue 5 
the deformity and turpitude of vice; the fecurity and happis 
nels of being under the protection of divine Omnipotence, and 
the intolerable mifery of being fecluded from: his favour. 

If youth can be perfuaded to take heed to their ways in that 
dangerous ftage of life, fo as not to be betrayed into vice; if 
they can be prevailed on not tu indulge themfelves in any thing 
that is cantrary to the rules of reafon, temperance, and fobric- 
ty, and which they have juft caufe to reproach: themfelves for 
ia the moments of terious reflection; if they can be in-. 
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duced to a&, on all occafions, as becomes thinking ahd’ace duties 
countable beings; they will certainly feel the happy effeAs of tainme 
fuch conduét, when every terrcftrial enjoyment fhall lofe-its to our 
power to pleafe ; when beauty fhall lofe its comelinefs, and the thofe a 
‘fable curtain of death be drawn over all the {cene which now with w 
delights us: accept 
Youns perfons are zpt to promife themfelves a long enjoy- religio 
ment of life ;—to louk up n its end as at a great diftance, not in the 
confidering that the grave is open for the blooming youth, as thofe j 
well as. for thofe who bow under the preffure of years and in- enthuf 
firmity.. ** In the midjt of life we are in death:” He lays his tion of 
cold hand on the infant flower, and it fades! In the greateft fon, a 
affluence, in the moft florid ftate of health, in the higheft tide ral pre 
of joy, we are uncertain of having Jife aid breath continued them, 
one hour. The power of the king of terrors is irrefiftible. deftroj 
All nature fickens and fades before him. The policy of the vates t 
ableft ftatefman cannot elude the fhaft. The fkill of a Fother- Th 
gill cannot prevent the inevitable blow. Human -greatnefs perma 
trembles on his right-hand, and ftrength on his left. At his joyme 
command kings muft refign their crowns, and the greateft the di 
princes their glory. The body -unexpeétedly drops into the ‘nal, 
grave, and the immortal fpirit is precipitated to that ‘* undp - But 
covered country,” from whence ** xo traveller returns.” How- ing, 
ever unwilling young people are to be reminded of the uncer- and th 
tainty of life and all its enjoyments, fuch admonitions are not tation 
unreafonable. ‘There is too much occafion for putting them ment. 
in mind of their precarious fituation ; for repeating the folenia duce 
truth, and exhorting them frequently to make a prudent and Ther 
wife ufe of their rational faculties. Could they but be perfua- ed, w 
ded to confider their latter end, and often to reflect that their’ troubl 
everlafting ftate will be determined according to their beha- 
viour in the prefent life; fuch refleciions would allay the heat’, 
of paffion, regulate their conduct, and excite them to tread 
the paths of virtue. -Nor would this confideration be irkfomey 
for the profpect, it ultimately opens to our view, is, of all 
others, the moft delightful. 
. When I exhort the youth to be fober, I mean not that they 
fhould be deprived of innocent pleafures and amufements, or 
praGtife that aufterity of manners which fome weak minds have 
thought the proper garb of virtue. I diftinguifh betweens 
gloomy countenance and a fober mind, between innocent 
mirth and unfeafonable gravity. JON gee 
* Let them be informed, that religion, ‘while it forbids levityy 
does not forbid pleafantry ; that a chearful’ countenance and-@ 
joyful heart are ‘not only confiftent with it, but naturally 
““arife out ofa elear confcicnce, and from the practice a oft 
—: "se uties 
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duties wherein morality ‘and religion .confilt.. Social enter. 
tainments are fuitable to human beings.; they render us ufeful 
to our fellow-creatures, and a comfort to one another: but 
thofe aufterities, which give religion a forbidding afpe, .and 
with which the fons of {uperftition torment themfelves, are no 
acceptable facrifice to the good and gracious Creators: » True 
religion forbids all levity, and profane and diffolute mirth ; but, 
in the room thereof, gives a perpetual ferenity of mind; and 
thofe joys which no man can take away... It confifteth>not id 
enthufiaftic abftractions and a four retreat from the converfa- 
tion of human beings, but in making a right ufe of our rea- 
fon, and in a conftant uniform practice of all divineand mo- 
ral precepts. It does not extirpate our paffions, but regulates 
them, and direéts our affections to proper cbjects: it does not 
deftroy or limit the ufe of our faculties, but expands arid-ete, 
vates them. - ag35206 T3938 3g 
The pleafures of virtue, like the veftal flame, are: pure. and 
permanent ; warm the heart, raife us above the tranfitory.en- 
joyments of time, transfer our thoughts to objects fuited to 
the dignity of our nature, wing our. hopes.to polleffions eter- 
-nal, and lead us to feek the felicities of a celettial paragife.;.. ; 
- But the pleafures: of the vicicus, like afudden flath of lighten- 
ing, that ‘is, and is not, in a moment;” itrike. the: eye 
andthe fancy, and difappear in an inftant ;. raife the -expecr 
tation, and immediately leave it.in darknefs and difappointy 
ment. If they gratify fenfe, they wound the mind, ,and pros 
duce a pain and diforder which the whole world cannot cure. 
There can be no internal compofure or felicity to the; wick- 
ed, who, in the language of an infpired- writer, ‘tare. like the 
troubled fea which cannot reft.” wooly ng 
That we may have the pleafure of feeing the rifing. youth, 
the hopes of the next generation, ‘in the path of virtue, and in 
the right way to attain the high excellences of chriftian perr 
fetion, permit me to exhort parents, and all who have, chil- 
dren under their care and direction,: to inftruc them diligently 
in -thofe principles from which virtue derives all her dignity, 
and human aétions their praife. wb G8 
_ Endeavour to make them fenfible of the obligations: they: lie 
under to the univerfal Parent.’ Excite them by the moft-terider 
and prevailing. motives to excel in every thing that is truly 
laudable and good. Teach them to exert their abilities. in a 
diligent fearch after truth; to admire the majefty, wifdom, 
and greatnefs, that fhine: forth in the works of creation and 
providence ; and.lead their minds up to adore the facted Source 
of all that is excellent. and good. Explain to them the prin- 
Ciples and duties of ‘that religion which derived ‘its. origin.fram 
Sein heaven, 





ase Histenical Botealis. 


heawen; and, if eheyed, wil] lead them thither to enjoy its sy 
ward, - Convince.them thet they muft be purified from iniquisy, 
and ftedfatt in every good word and work, in order to ql 
that folicity which is the rewad of the virtuous for eye, 
Guard over them with cara, asa trukt committed to your charge 
hy:the great Father of mankind, for which.you muft gives 
account ;. and remember, that,.in the day of decifion, you wi 
mot need to have the fins of negledied youth added to the cata 


Jogue of your own tranfgvefiions, 
gue of y CHRISTIANUS, 
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T HE reading, of authentic hiftory is an employment tha 
affords both entertainment and inftruétion. ‘The tran, 
ions of former ages pafs in review before us; and, without 
expence, trouble, or dangers, we can. vifit the remoateft -party 
of the globe ; the peculiarities of their cuftoms and manne, 


the rare produGtions. natural to each refpective climates of 


nation, entertain us in proportion. as. they. differ from tho 
‘with which we are intimately acquainted or have in our pof- 
feffion. Froma review of.their laws, maxims, and civil poli: 
cy, we may be inftruded to value what appeass confiftent with 
public utility in our.own, and be guarded againft the intrafies 
of any thing which the experience of other ages and notians 
has proved to be detrimental to the general good. Somethj 
ufeful may be gathered, perhaps, from the.cufoms, Jaws, 
manners, of .every civilized nation: their hiftory is amirray 
in which we may contemplate the infability of ali uma 
i The rife and fall of empires, the fudden chagges 
that pride, ambition, and: a thirft for domigian, have inum 
duced, are leflons for the prefent race: of mankind to fudy, 
Bur of ali hiftery, that of our own nation. isto us the moftine 
terefting, and a general knowledge of it will sot only entertain, 
but will naturally tend co quiet that difcontent, and fileng 
thofe murmurings, which many: perfons indulge againtt se 


pretent times. 

- We frequently hear people extolling the paft bappinet of 
former ages, and lamentimg the degeneracy and evils.of te 
profent, as being much geeater than thofe our ancefoss.ca 


perienced. 

But this.is the language of ignorance.—-W hoever is conse 
fant with the earlier periods of ous hiftory, will find ample 
caufe to be thankful that his lot is caft in: the prefent time 
Theevils we feel, and the general. depravity complained of . 
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fhis age, appear rot to Weindathyequat with thofe of fornter eras 5 
when fife, liberty, and"propetty, were guarded by no fecirivy; 
gnd the tavages OF wat {pr “defotation and teror thrtsigh 
the jand. ~ 

‘[have, therefore, for the fake of fuch of your aiies as mey 
hot have an vpportujity of reading our hiftory at large, fe 
lééted a few paffages defctiptive of the effetts of arbitrary power, 
and the wretched Wate of the fubject foon after the-tinne of: the 
Nortnan conquett. , 

The power of the Norman kings was fupported by a great 
fevenue that was fixed perpetual and independent of aoe 
jee. 

The people, without betakitrs theméelves to arms, hid ao 


‘check upon the king, and we fegular-fecutity for the due ad- 


‘niniftration of juftice. In thofe days of violence many in- 
ftances of oppreffion paffed wnhtedéd; and were foon after 
‘openly pleaded as ‘precedents, which it Wis unlawful to difpate 
‘ot controul. Princes afd’ mififters were too ignorant to be 
fenfible themfelves of the advantages attending an equitable ad- 
miniftration ; and there was ‘ftio-efablifhed! couricil, or affeni- 
‘bly, which “could ptotect the people, and, by withir 
fupplies, — and peaceably admonith the king of his 
duty, and infure the execution of the laws. 
he firft branch of the king’s ftated revenue was the royal 

detnefnes, or crown lands, which were vety extenfive, and 
comprehended, beftdes a great number of mariors, moft of ‘whe 
chief cities in the kingdom. - 

The king was never content with the fated rents, dat ie- 


vitd heavy talliages, at pleafure, on the inhabitants of ‘beth 


‘town and country, ‘who lived within his demefnes.’ All bat- 


' gains of fale, in order to prevent theft, being prohibiced, ex- 


cept in boroughs and public markete, tre pretended. to exadt 
tolls cn all goods which were there fold. - - 
He feized two hogfheads, one before ‘and one behind the 


_ tnaft, from every veffel that imported wite. © All goods paid 


to his cuftoms a proportional part of ‘thei* value. “Pading over 
bridges, and on rivers, was loaded with tolls at pleufure: and 
though the boroughs, by degrees; bought the ‘liberty of farm- 
ing thefe impofitions, yet the revenue profited by ‘thefe bur= 
ne 3; new fums were often exacted for the rewewal ‘and con- 

rmation of their charters; arid the people ware: thue hekd Jn 
perpetaal dependence. . 

The king could require in war the perfonal attendance'of this 
vaffals, that is, of almoft all the landed proprietors; ‘and, if 


= declined the fervice, they were obliged to pay him a com- 


- ition in money which was called afeutage. ‘1 he fum ‘was, 
during 
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during fome reigns, precarious and uncertain ; and it was an 
jufual artifice of the king’s to pretend’ an expedition that he 
might be. entitled to levy fcutage from his military tenants, 
Danegelt was another fpecies of land-tax levied by the early 
Norman kings, arbitrarily, and contrary to the laws of the 
conqeeror. Moneyage was.a general Jand-tax of the fame na- 
ture, levied ‘by the: two firft Norman kings, and ‘abolithed by 
the charter of Henry I. - It was a. fhilling paid every three 
years by each hearth, to induce the king not to ufe his prero. 
gative in debafing the coin. 
- Theefcheats were a great branch both of power and revenue 
to the king, efpecially during the firft reigns after the con. 
queft! .In default. of pofterity from the firft baron, his eftate 
reverted to the crown. And, befides efcheats from default of 
heirs, thofe which enfued from crimes, or breach of duty to- 
wards the fuperior lord, were frequent in ancient times. If the 
vaflal, being thrice f{ummoned to attend his fuperior’s court and 
do fealty, negleQed, or refufed obedience, he forfeited all 
-title'to bis lands. ‘When he fold. his eftate without licence 
-from.his Jord, or if he fold it upon any other tenure and title 
-than-that by which he bimfelf held it, he loft all right to it, 
Theadhering to his lord’s enemies, deferting him in war, or 
betraying his fecrets, might be punifhed by forfeiture. The 
‘higher;'crimes, rapes, rovbery, murder, treafon, &c. made 
him.lofe his Sef. Without enumerating all the {pccies of 
‘erimes. by. which, forfeiture was incurred, we have faid enoug 
to prove that the pofleffion of feudal property was ancient 
-very precarious and that the. primary idea was never loft, of 
sits being a kind of fee or benefice. -When a baron died, the 
-king immediatejy took poffeftion of the eftate, and the heir,.be- 
- fore he recovered his right, was. obliged to pay a compolition 
jto the king. The-king was oftex exorbitant in his demands, 
and kept poffeffion of the Jand till they were complied with. 
‘If the heir was 4 minor, the king retained the whole profit of 
ithe eftate till his majority. If the heir was a female, theking 
~ was entitled to offer her any hufband of her rank he thought 
. proper, and if fhe refufed him fhe forfeited her Jand. Evena 
male heir could not marry without the royal confent, .andjit 
- was ufual for men to pay large fums for the liberty of making 
-their own choice in marriage. Fines, amerciaments, and ob- 


.latas, were another very confiderable branch of the royal pow. 


er and revenue. The ancient records of the exchequer, whid 
are ftill preferved, give furprizing accounts of the numerois 


"fines and amerciaments levied in thofe days, and of the ftrange | 


- inventions fallen upon to exact money: from the tabi 
Juftice was avowedly bought and fold; the king’s court itlel ; 
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though the fupreme judicature of th® kingdom was opefi to 
fone that brought not prefents to the ring. sh ena talin ial 

The bribes, given for the expedition, . pe fufpenfion,, and 
perverfion, of juftice, weré entered in the public regifters of the 
royal revenue, and Yemain a8 monuments of the perpetual, inj- 
quity and tyraniy of the times. ‘The whole county of Nor- 
folk paid a fum to the barons of the exchequer that they might 
be fairly dealt with ; the borough of Yarmouth, that their char- 
ters might not be violated : Richard, fon of Gilbert, that the 
king inight help him to recover his debt from the Jews ; Wal- 
toi de Burton, for free law if accufed of wounding another ; 
Robétt de Effait, for having an, inqueft to find why Ks Roget 
the Butcher accufed him of robbery and theft out of an ill-wil] 
or for ajuft cafe: thefe few inftances are [elected from, - gteat 
_ number of the like kind found in the exchequer, Sometimes 
the party litigant offered the king a certain portion, a half,, 
third, or a fourth, payable out of the debts, which he, as the 
executor of juftice, hould affift him in recovering. |. 

Theophania de Weftland agreed to pay the half of 212 
_ tharks, that fhe might recover the fum againft James de Tugh- 

leltorie. Solomon, the Jew, engaged to pay one mark out of 
~ very fever that he fhould recover, again ft, ah de la Hofe; 
Nicholas Morel promifed to pay 60/, that the earl, of Flan; 
dérs might be deftrained to pay him 343/. which the earl had 
taken from hi ; and this Sof, was to bz paid out of the fist 
thoney that Nicholas fhould recover of the earl. hs 

As the king afl:mcd the entiré power over trade, he was to 
be paid for a permiffion to exercife: commerce, or in ultry, of 
any kind, Hugh Orfel paid 400 marks for liberty to trade in 
England. Nigel de Havene gave 50 marks for the partner- 
this iti merchandife which he had with Gervafe de Hanton, 
The.men of Worcefter paid soo fhillings that, they might have. 
the liberty of felling and buying died-cloth, as formerly.. 

There were no profits fo fmall as to be beneath the king’s 
attention. Henry, fon of Arthur, gave fep dogs to, haye a 
recognition againft the countefs of Copland for one knight’s 
fee. Roger, ton of Nicholas, gave 20 lampreys, .and,20 fbads, 
for dn inqueft to find whether Gilbert, fon of Alured, gave to 

oget 200 muttoiis to obtain his confirmation for certain lands, 
ot whether Roger took them from him by violence, 3. | 
_, Géofry Fitz-Pieré, the chief jufficiary, gave two, good 
Notway hawks, that Walter de Midine mehe have, Jeave, to 
port a hundred weight of cheefe dut of the king’s do noe, 
“Tcis really amufing to remark the ME ae eg hich 
he king fometimes interfered, and never without a prefent. 
The wit of High dé Neville gave the king 200 hens that the 

Vou. I. Hhh might 
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might lie with her hufband one night, and the brought with 
hertwo fureties who anfwered for 100 hens each : it is proba. 
ble that her hufband was a prifoner, which debarred her lig. 
ving accefs to him. ‘The abbot of Rueford paid ten marks for 
leave to erect houfes and place men upon his land, near Wel. 
hang, in ‘order to fecure his wood there from being ftolep, 
Peter de Perraries gave 20 marks for leave to {alt fithes as Pete 
Chevalier ufed to a . ; 
_ It was ufual to pay high fines in order to gain the king’s 

ood will, or mitigate his anger. In the reign of Henry ft 
Gilbert, the fon of Fergus, fines in 919/. 10s. to obtain tha 
prince’s favour: William de Chatainges 1000 marks that he 


would remit his difpleafure. In the reign of Henry ILL. th Ff 
city of London fines in no lefs fum than 20,000/. on the fame 


account. : 
The king’s prote€tion and good offices of every kind were 
bought and fold. 
- Robert Griflet paid 20 marks of filver that the king would 
help him againft the carl of Montaigne in a certain plea; 
Robert de Cundit gave. 30 marks of filver that the king would 
bring him to an accord with the bifhop of Lincoln. Ralph 
de Breckham gave a hawk that the king might protec him, 
Richard de Neville gave twenty palfreys to obtain the king's 
requeft to Ifolda Bile that fhe fhould accept him for a huf- 
band. Roger Fitz-Walter gave three good palfreys to have 
the king’s letter to Roger Bertram’s mother that fhe thould 
marry him. Eling, the Sosa: paid 100 marks that his miftrefs 
and his children might be let out upon bail. The bithop of 
Winchefter gave a tun of wine for omitting to put the kingin 
mind to give a girdle to the countefs of Albemarle. Robertd 
Veaux gave five of the beft palfreys that the king would hold 
his tongue about Henry Pinel’s wife. tats Tove , 
“There are in the records of the exchequer many other fingy; 
Jar inftances of this nature. ==. ssi; pede 
Amerciaments, or fines, for.crimes and trefpaffes, were ang: 
ther great branch of the royal revenues. Moft crimes wer 
atoned for by money; the fines impofed were not limited. 
any rule or ftatute, and frequently occafioned the ruin, of th 
perfon, even for the flighteft trefpafles. The foreft-laws, el 
pecially, were a great fource of oppreffion. ‘The king pollelt 
ed 68 forefts, 13 chaces, and 781 parks, in different parts of 
England; and, confidering the extreme paffion of the Englit 
and Normans for hunting, thefe were fo many {nares laid fot 
the people,‘ by which they were allured into trefpaffes, ani 
brought within the reach of arbitrary and oppreffive laws. But 
the moft barefaced acts of tyranny and oppreffion were, Pt 
. : tt 
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tifed againft the Jews, who were entirely out of the protec- 
tion of law, were extremely odious from the bigotry of the 
people, and were abandoned to the immeafurable rapacity of the 
king and his minifters. ; 

"Beides many other indignities to which they were conti- 
nually expofed, it appears that they were once all thrown if- 
to prifon, and the fum of 65,000 marks exacted for their liber- 

. At another time, Ifaac, the Jew, paid alone 5100 marks; 

run, 3000 marks; Jurnet, 2000; Bennet, 500: Licorica, wi- 
dow of David the Jew, of Oxford, was required to pay 6000 
marks, and fix Jews were bound to anfwer for the fum. 
Henry III. borrowed 5000 marks from the earl of Cornwall, 
a for his repayment, configned over to him all the Jews in 

ngland. ‘ 

Thefe are fome of the evils felt in thofe unhappy times ; 
and to thefe might be added a long ‘lift. of others, occafioned 
‘by the general ignorance that overfpread the land, and thé an- 
Jimited power of the ecclefiaftical hierarchy in thofe days : 
Evils which the wifdom and valour of fucceeding a sahdve ex: 
terminated for ever. But I have already exceeded the ufual 
length of an effay, and, theretore, fhall poftpone the farther 
profecution of this fu:je& toa future opportunity. 


Tam, &c. EUSEBIUS. 





‘For th MONTHLY -LEDGER, 


of God, our maker, is the nobleft employment of the un- 
anding. As he is not only the author of our being, but 
our preferver and fovereign Lord and King, the fourcs of all 
power, perfecticn, and happinefs, he has a juft and unaliena- 
ble claim to the homage, obedience, and duty, of all reafon- 
able beings. The natural ufe of the underftanding is to con- 
template truth, and the effeét, arifing from thus properly em- 
ploying it, is the pureft happinefs. God, therefore, being 
Truth itfelf, unmixed and perfe&t, and removed from all pof- 
fibility of error, muft needs be the moft perfe& theme of the 
underftanding, and the nobleft fubjeé that can employ its me- 
ditations. tie is the {pring and center of ‘all truth and realie 
ty; his power is conduéted. by infinite wifdom in all its operas 
tions, and his goodnefs the fource of adoring wonder to every 
part of his vaft creation. Being himfelf the {pring of all that 
isexcellent and good, he includes, in his infinite effence, all 

pofible perfection, both in nature and degree, 
a Hhha As 


T contemplate,: with reverence, the adorable perfetions 
der 
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. 48 he is, not only the caufe.of our being, andthe confola 
tion of our lives, but the-fovereign arbiter of our. fate in fury. 
rity, .it certainly, moft nearly concerns us to think of him with 
fuitable reverence, and make him the fupreme obje& of oyr: 
love, obedience, and. praifg. And although, in this imper 
feé&t Gate, our minds are too.often diverted from the contempla- 
tion of its greateft good, by the variety of fenfual objects, that 
fyrround it, and. intercept its profpects, yet, when. the!fou! re. 
fumes its proper dignity, the underftanding prefently looks ups 
ward) and dire its’ views to Goa as the ocr center of ip 
joy. As the, mind becomes indifferent to the objects: of tim 
and, fenfe, it grows.more vigorous in its afpirations towards ity. 

a iy a p y GYO> DIVE as rth) s] 

‘creator, who is the only object, that, can, fatisfy its cravings, 
or fill up the extent of its capacity. Amidft all terreftrial en. 
joyments, the foul-of man can never find complete and pernya- 
nent felicity: there is till a vacuum which nothing created 
can fill ;—a defire. which extends to immortality, and can ne- 
ver_be fatisfied. but in union with its Creator, the infinite 
ocean of truth, goodnefs, and happinefs. But, in this Source, 
of all.truth and perfection, it may exercife itfelf with renewin 
delight cpughont all the extent of its duration. To thele 
obligations of reafon let me add the fanétion of divine revela. 
tion., The gofpel enjoins us to frequent meditation on God, ' 
and to ** fix our affections on things that are above.” The necef- 
fity.of-this is.evident; for, if we go into eternity with minds 
unaccuftomed to thefe.fublime refleGtions, and unacquainted 
with our Creator and Judge, we are in no capacity for thofe 
divine enjoyments which conftitute the happinefs of the blefled. 
‘Thofé enjoyments muft begin on carth, or, we fhall not expers 
rience them in heaven. The former is the proper place of, their 
birth, the latter of their glorious completion. The. mifid,,. 
which, ebftracted from the little fcenes of this world, habitual: 
ly contemplates the perfections of Deity, will be fo captivated. 
with thofe profpeéts which it has a glimpfe of.in. this frail ftate, 
of-being, that its defires will increafe for a fuller difplay of-his 
clory. And, as the finite mind can never fully comprehend ine 
faite, there wil] be an inexhauftible fource of entertainment... 
znd joy, commenfurate withthe. moft enlarged faculties, and, 
coeval with eternity, Bor , o mala 

From every new fatisfaction will {pring a new defire, and. 
each new deiire will terminate in fruition. From the view.of 
‘jod’s complete perfections, and the happinefs that refults 
fram the contemplation thereof, we fhall be impreffed with the, 
moft lively fentiments of gratitude and veneration, Thefe,are, 
no. more ‘than. a juft acknowledgement of his infinite. power, 

goodnefs, and majefty,.’ The moit ready obedience, and, fers, 

2% * yent 
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vent_ prayers we can offer him are but our reafonable fervice. 
They-are but 2 due owning of him to be what he is, the fu- 
preme Difpofer and Author of all things. The utmoft exal- 
tation of our feeble:.and imperfect: praife falls infinitely fhort . 
of what is owing to his glorious excellences and perfection, 
The moft grateful acknowledgments we can make him are but 
a poor compofition for that immenfe fum-we owe’ to his divine 
bounty. ‘* What ——— to my lord ?** isthe grateful enquiry 
of minds truly fenfible of the unfpeakable obligations they are 
under to fo. gracious a Creator! Adlas,!. language cannotrexe 
Bet or.the, ‘mind. congejye,, the fum,, We. owe him: every 
ings, and haye nothing to pays, nothing. toatist,, bat, rateful, 
hearts», properly, imprefied; vith a, fenfe: of our. own, meannefs; 
and bis majefty. | ees ’ 
The more, lively, our-fenfe is of hig power-and goodnefs, tlie, 
more our underflandimg, and will, will be-excited to a, friQ.at-, 
tention and fubmiffion to him. When we.come to regard: him, 
with: {uitable reverence and veperation,. the fenfe of his, divine 
jefty. will powerfully, influence our conduct through. life. 
fe Shall be, allured yet more, and more. ta exercife. our. facul-. 
ties.qn. his perfections;. andthe. fecre¢ tribute uf mental praife. 
will, afcend from. grateful hearts in. the. participation .of, his, 
bounty. 
| Thefe are the. great and glorious.privileges of the real Chrif-., 
tian. Even, in time, he experiences a, foretafte of the joys, .of, 
cernity. His proipects, brighten as. he, advances towards. the, 
end of his journey ; the evening of life will terminate in the. 
glorious. morning of eternal day—a.day, in which the immor~ 
tal faculties of the. fou] will ripen.into maturity, and flourith, 
with undecaying. vigor for.ever—a.day, in which that:light,, 
which illumined him in the dreary, path of life,. will difplay, 
unclouded radiance, and never more. be.eclipfed ! 
-In, time, the heavenly fire. begins. to. fparkle in, the. bofom, 
of.the-wife. and.good, but in ezernity it will burn with undifs. 
tinguithed fervour in a.pure, flame, of divine love. For, if, by. 
“ bebolding now the glory..of Gad” as.in a glafs, ‘‘ we. are. 
changed into the fame, image, from glory to glory,” then, doubt-. 
lefs, we fhall be much more fo, when, in the tranfports of , 
open viion, we.thall ** dehold.bim.as,,bé..is!” ‘i 
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" To the EpitorR of th MONTHLY LEDGER,» 
eGift <iaiiaien Al farther Defence of Inoculation. 


a= A breath thou art, 7 
co vvr:'s Servile to all the fkyey influences. . » ‘sag 
~ |.) I bet do this habitation, where thou keep’ fl, ian 

Hourly offiiét. — SHAKESPEARE, 


WN’ the‘defence of inoculation; which I laid before the pub 
lic ina former number * of your Ledger, I endeavoured’ 

to fupport the practice of it upon the very ground it was ob- 
jected againft, and, indeed, on the fide it was moft vulnerable; 
prefume the attempt was not ufelefs, as many of your ree 
ders have fince trufted the lives of their offspring to the effetts 
of inoculation, not one of whom has fuffered that I have had! 
the pleafure of knowing. r 
~ It frequently happens, however, that the faireft bleffingy 
are abufed’: ‘inoculation, -which fome have deemed a divinere- 
velation to man for the prefervation of life, hath ufually been 
attended with fo much fuccefs, that many have adopted the’ 
prattice without precaution: perfons ‘of all ages, and of dif-’ 
ferent conftitutions, have indifcriminately undergone the dif.’ 
eafe, inflicted by ignorant practitioners, who patter the ope- 
ration at random, uncertain of the confequences, and: inés’ 
pable of regulating any urgent fymptoms which might have’ 
arifen. Piste: : 
The natural fmall-pox of all human maladies is the’ tof 








fatal and cifmal ; and the artificial, or inoculated fmall-pox, is’ 


not univerfally void of danger, efpecially when tried upon im-” 
proper fubjects, which is tco often the fa&. But a practice,’ 
ever fo fuccefsful, that brings upon‘an individual a difeafe out! 
of the ufual courfe of ficknefs ; that admits a'prefent to prevent 
an uncertain future evil ; muft meet with adverfaries, who ae 
ready, on all: occafions, to proclaim one unfuccefsful eveit, 
whilft thoufands of viiims, by the natural {mall-pox, filently 
fill up the regifter of annual deaths in this metropolis, without’ 
notice and without complaint. ‘ abn Ka 
But it is not in London, alone, that the filent:tear-is daily’ 
excited by this natural tyrant; in every village near town 
mortality has marked its baleful fteps, and not ‘only im adja 
cent, but, alfo, in diftant, parts, the flaughter and devaftation 
have been univerfally and deeply affeGting ; numerous well-a0- 
thenticated examples I could produce in confirmation of my 
affertions, but the plan of your mifcellany will not admit of 

many 

* Vid, Monthly Ledger, Vel. I. page 273. 
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many fuch narratives ; I fhall beg leave, however; to recite a 
fhort relation with which a gentleman, well known tomoft 
readers, has juft furnifhed the public. In the year 1773, the 
deaths at Warrington, in Lancafhire, amounted to 473, of 
which number, no lefs than 211 died by the natural {mall-pox. 
Upon this fatality the ingenious Aikin, author of the acepunt 
publithed in the Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. LXIV. page 
440, makes the following refleions. ** While we lament 
the feverity of the fcourge, with which we hive been afflicted, 
we cannot but highly regret, that a practice, which experience. 
has eftablifhed as fo effectual a fecurity againft it, has been fo 
little followed. Not ten, I believe, were inoculated in the 
whole town and neighbourhood ; thefe all did well, ,yet their 
example was not fufficient to overcome fome accidental, preju- 
dices taken againft it.” . é J 93 

To. intrude a moment longer on the indulgence. of..your 
readers, I fhall introduce another calculation made in, the fame 
year in Philadelphia *, where above three hundred people, out 
of fourteen hundred, died of the natural. {mall-pox,’ The 
greater part of thefe were poor people, who could not afford 
the expence of inoculation: this has given rife to a fociety,in 
that city for inoculating poor children at their own haufes, 
fimilar to the General Difpenfary, in Alderfgate-ftreet, for 
difeafesin common. .Such a plan of inoculating the. poor; at 
their own habitations, I hope to fee adopted in London: its 
utility muft be amazing, when we reflect upon the many thou- 
fands of healthy children that might be annually redeemed 
from the grave. 

Inoculation, and the enfuing difeafe, ought certainly.to come 
under the cognizance and prefcription of the phyfician. When 
practitioners, ignorant of medicine, ftep out of their province, 
and undertake the. guardianfhip of patients who are to be in- 
flied with a difeafe, of all others the moft anomalous and 
important ; I pretend not to defend the practice, or the parent, 
who furrenders his child to the uncertain confequence of it... 
" It. muft be confefled, howeyer, that gentlemen of the facul- 
ty, of the moft refpectable characters, have fometimes been fo 
unfortunate ‘as to lofe patients under inoculation. when, every 
human precaution had been taken, in order to render the dif- 
tafe morc certainly aufpicious. Two fatal examples have jut 
occyrred, and unhappily jn-families of fuch notoriety, that, I 
am perfuaded, they will influence the public with greater ap- 
prehenfions of danger than if two hundied viGtims had fallen 
by the natural fmall-pox.. ars é 


ee toga. Gueidiie hosga:c-an has oq sieck oie 
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But, ihdulging Matévolehce with all that Cdn be ast 
from thefe unhappy deaths, before the public decide, candi 
fhould be permitted to ftate the cafes faithfully, agreeable ‘to tit 
moft fcrupulous information. m 
The princefs Carolina-Aupufta-Maria, youngeft daughter if 
the duke of Gloucefter, who has juft réceived the laft obfequies 
of her amiable parents, wa’ ihoculatéd in the 8th month & 
her age, during teéthing, and under a poor ftate of healt 
which fhould have been urgent motives for poltponing the 
ration, and I hope will tend, with fome other recent inftancty 
td put a ftop to infant inoculation, which, I am bold to dé 
clare, is always hazardous, and, in my opinion, can only be 
juftified when the et vicinity, and fatality, of the ni. 
tural fmall-pox expofes the infant to the titoft imminent dit 
ger. In London there are annually about twenty thoulatd 
deaths, atid children under two years old itfually maké up one 
half of this number. If, therefore, in the comithdn’ otcitt 
rence of deaths fo many children ate included, We may te. 
fonably fuppofe, that, during the prépatatioii for inoctilatiot, 
and the progrefs of the étuption where matty are indculate 
certain individuals muft unavoidably perifh, either by téethi 
eonvulfions, or other caufes, while the fatality would be tint. 
verfally, though unfairly, afcribed to this ptattice. 
Other confiderations may likewife be admittéd againft the 
ptaétice of infant inoculation, which account for the intrealéd 
fatality attending children, without affording any juftifiable 
grounds of cenfure againft inoculation, but folely againft th 
abufe of it. . ° 
In the action of fucking, it is requifite that the infant fhould 
have free paflage to breathe through thé noftrils, without which 
fucking cannot be perfotmed.—Now, it fometimes happes, 
that many variolous eruptions occupy the noftrils, {6 a§ to 
prevent the paflage of air through them, the infant, thereforé, 
ié: precluded from receiving its wonted nourifhment, and death 
may enfue, not from the violence of the friall-pox, bit ffoii 
want of nutriment. eo 
‘- The fame injuries and inconveniences alfo' frequently refilt 
from a number of puftules affecting the lips and mouths of in- 
fants fo as to prevent their fucking, in’ conféquence of whic 
they have died. © : as 
An objection of equal force, and: which more frequently.oc- 
curs, may be urged in oppofition to this practicé on fucking- 
children, who receive their milk from parents or nurles to 
much interefted in the welfare of fuch' babes to. fée thé’ open 
tion for the fmall-pox and its progrefs without much anxiety 
andagitation, which very powerfully ténds to injure the falu- 
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brity.of. the milk, and, fometimes, even turn this bland nu- 
tritious fluid into a highly noxious one : ‘the milk, in the breaft. 
of a woman, has been turned four in. Jefs than an hour, by 
the influence of the violent or the tender paffions; in fuch, 
cafes it is not to be wondered at, if convulfions and a fatal 
catattrophe fupervene to the infant, who, unconfcious of dan- 
ger, fucks in poifon initead of aliment. In thefe inftances, 
which, I prefume, are frequent, inoculation is but a remote. 
caufe of death, and the infant, under fuch a circumftance in 
diet, might have expired as foon without, as under, this arti- 
ficial difcrder. If, therefore, we ftate the facts candidly, thefe 
abufes of inoculation do not invalidate the utility of it when 
judicioufly admitted, as there is no blefling we can enjoy,: but, 
from its abufe, a fceptic might not plead for its difufe. 

The other recent fatal cafe of inoculaticn was exemplified 
ina young lady, about 19 years of age, in Hertfordfhire. - 
Here it will be urged, that the objeQion to infancy cannot b 
adduced, which muft be granted; but, under the fhiongelt 
bias againft inoculation, is it furprizing that a death fhauld 
occafionally intervene amongft the thoufands that annually une 
dergo the operation? It likewife frequently happens from the 
exhalation and fpreading of infection, arifing from the natura} 
fmall-pox, that perfons may be inoculated after they have re- 
ceived the natura! infection, in which cafes, the part inocula-. 
ted does not inflame, rife, or ‘come to maturity; and this I 
declare, from the fuileft authority, was the cafe of the young 
Jady | am {peaking of; the part of the arm inoculated never 
fulfering any marks of having received the inoculating maiter, 
and, confequently, . there remains the fulleft reafon to concludes 
that her death was actually occafioned by the natural finall- 
pox, which had been taken into the fyftem previous to inocu- 
lation. . 

.This is farther confirmed by the eruption of the fmall-pox 
appearing too. early to fuppofe that it, refulted from inocula- 
tion, as wel] as from the very judicious treatment which the 
inoculator adopted throughout the dileafe. a a: 

Upon carefully inveftigating truth, therefore, we fee two 
notorious examples againft inoculation lofe all the force, with 
which the enemies to this falutary practice would oppofe it, 
. and fink into mere cafual occurrences, which might have hap- 
pened had inoculation been unknown or unheard of. 

I with not to influence any perfons to a in oppofition to 
their own feclings and felf-conviction. Inoculation has, to 
me, always appeared too ferious a department of medicine to 
be admitted indifcriminately and incautioufly. For the laf 
ten years I have inoculated many, and, if I had thereby ever 
Vou. II, Llii ~ Toft 
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loft a fingle individual, I could not thus publicly have efpotifed 
a practice, which, with refpe& to myfelf, I fhould deemci 
minal to withhold from my own children, becaufe my cotifci: 
énce would accufe me of neglecting a bleffing afforded by ‘Pros 
vidence to alleviate the miferies of human life. tetas 
APYREXIA} 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER, 
The Purfuit of Happinefs. An Allegory. 


HERE is nothing more commendable, no duty more in. 
cumbent upon us, than to endeavour to live fo as-te 
render our future days happy ; but how to accomplith this end 
is, to many, a matter of great uncertainty, becaufe they pur. 
fue happinefs where it is impoffible they fhould ever gain the 
leaft glimpfe of it; they feek it where it is not to be found; 
and what can be the caufe? for, it is evident, that a degree of 
ser | may be enjoyed ; nothing, therefore, can be more-teg 
fonable than to fuppofe, that many are led away deluded bythe 
confufed ideas they entertain of imaginary pleafures, and th 
only happinefs fuch can enjoy confifts entirely in the purfuit; 
for it generally terminates in fhame and difguft, except they 
turn their foot-fteps out of the path of error into that of virtué, 
which will ever be found the path of certainty, and produc 
tive of true peace and happinefs; yet they fhun virtue as an ob 
ject of great feverity. But whatever may at firft appear fevert 
in it cuftom will foften, and the pleafures accruing from the 
poffeffion of it will more than compenfate for the troubles. they 
found in bringing themfelves under its yoke. og 
Thefe refleGtions operated fo ftrongly on my mind, that, 
when I left my ftudy and repaired to the place of reft, where 
my fenfes were foon rivetted into a ftate of inactivity, amy 
roving imagination was agitated fo ftrongly, that when-fleep 


had clofed mine eyes I found myfelf conveyed to the center‘af | 


a large plain from whence ifflued two roads, the one’to’ the 
right-hand and the other to the left; there were upon this 
plain an innumerable concourfe of people, and, I obferved, 
‘the far greater number of them were directing their courfe to 
wards that road to the left-hand. I looked round to the right 
and there faw: only a few, but that few feemed to be clothed 
with the mantle of pleafing fimplicity, yet not fo attracting’ 
to excite in me a defire of purfuing happinefs with them. fe 
bythe idea I had conceived of that illufive being, Happinefs, and 
the many efforts I had made to attain it, which had —_ 
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ved abortive, I was ready to conclude that happinefs was 
not to be found, that it was all an illufion ! 
_ But refolved to purfue it ftill farther, hoping yet to obtain 
it, I turned again to the left hand and joined the preffing mul- 
titude, who were haftening forward, with a fpirit of emulation 
to gain the prize. And now I began my journey, which 
I purfued, but without the direction of reafon, or without 
waiting for the admonition of prudence, which I afterwards 
found fo neceflary to be confulted in a purfuit after happinefs. 
Notwithftanding the road in which I was now walking was 
verywide in all parts of it, yet it fo gradually increafed in width, 
that the concourfe of people which made the croud at the be- 
ginning of this road were fo far feparated one from another, 
that each perfon could ftep forward without the leaft incon- 
venience. Nothing had yet happened that gave me the leaft 
glimmerings of a ftate of happinefs, I was greatly diffatisfied 
with the imperfect ideas that each perfon (with whom I had 
difcourfed) had concerning it ; none gave me the leaft hopes 
of obtaining it in the path I was then purfuing, for all feem- 
ed defirous to have it thought they had it in their poffeffion.— 
When we talk to thofe ‘who make great pretenfions to learn- 
ing, they would endeavour to perfuade us to believe, that 
happinefs is only to be found in the empty parade of pedantry ; 
or talk to thofe whom Providenee has bountifully beftowed the 
riches of this world upon, fuch will tell us that happinefs 
alone confifts in the accumulation of abundance of wealth: 
but riches are given to man as bleffings from the Almighty ; 
yets notwithftanding the all-wife intention of the donor, 
y the mifufe of thofe to whom they are given, they are found 
to be productive of the greateft mifery : then how can fuch af- 
fert they are in pofleffion of happinefs? | 
However, at length, convicted of the fallacy of my purfuit, 
and difgufted with every circumftance that attended me in it, 
I refolved to return to the plain from whence I fet out, hoping 
there to obtain fome information that might yield me more fa- 
tisfa&tion than what I had hitherto experienced. I proceeded 
on my return with the utmoft impatience. Notwithitanding I 
kept in the fame road I had been in from my firft fetting out, 
it led me into fuch intricacies, as, with the many other 
difficulties f met, almoft enervated me into a ftate of defpon- 
dency. Whilft I was perplexed with thefe troubles I looked 
round me, and, at a {mall diftance, on the right-hand fide 
of the road, I faw a fmall but neat cottage, the fituation of 
which feemed to command an extenfive profpect, and the 
-verdant plains and groves, blooming with beautiful fpring, by 
which it was furrounded, feemed to befpeak the entire anne. 
Tii2 : ° 
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of the enjoyer. Inow found my imagination increafe my del 
fires with an uncommon ardour, which excited a great inclinas 
tion in me to know whofe habitation it was, promifing myfelf 
fome relief for my prefent troubles ; I obeyed this powerful 
reafoning of the foul, and dir:€ed my way to a narrow path, 
at a {mall diftance, which led ftrait to this’ manfion of peace, 
I entered the path, which 1 hoped would lead me to the center 
of all happinefs. Iwalked along, contemplating the beautiful 
profpect | had in view; but what particulariy demanded my at- 
tention, to a degree of pleafing admiration, was, the fimple, but 
beautiful, elegance, with which the cottage was bedecked, 
I now arrived at the door, which I found open, and, without 
hefitation, (the general confequence of fear, of which I had 
not the leaft degree hovering about me,) I entered, and was 
ftruck with the awful folemnity that conducted the fcene; at 
length, locking round, I faw an anctent venerable perfon, 
who feemed very intent upon a book he had in his hand 3. but 
my prefence, I fuppofe, had difturbed him; for, feeing me, he 
arofe from his feat, came towards me, took me by the hand, 
and kindly.invited .me to fit down: I accepted his invitation 
with a grateful acknowledgement for his kindnefs, and {at 
down on one end of a fofa, and he fat down on the other; 
after fome difcourfe, I acquainted him with the caufe of mv vifit, 
and alfo gave him an account of my fruitlefs purfuit after hap- 
pinefs; when he addrefied himfelf.to me to the following pur- 
port. ‘* ‘ihere are many who feek happinefs where it is not 
to be found, and are afterwards afhamed to own they have 
fought it in fuch unlikely places ; and becaufe they are unwil- 
ling to confefs their faults, rather than publifh their fhamé, 
yemain in a ftate of uncertainty, which ever was, and ever will 
be, a ftaie of infelicity. But as thou hatt aed fo ingenuoufly, 
and haft made a free confeffion of thy frailties without an ex- 
tortion, I will dire& thee into the path which will lead thee 
to true happinefs : firft, thou muft return to the center of the 
plain from whence thou madeft this woful digrcffion, but thdu 
canft never arrive there by the road thou haft juft left, but fole 
low me and I will lead thee to it.” With that he arofe from 
his feat, and 1 tollowed him out of the houfe, never enjoying fo 
much tranquility and peace of mind as | enjoyed at this time. 
He led me through a narrow path, fimilar, in every refpe@, to 
that through which I came to his dwelling. I had followed 
him but a little way, when I was very agreeably furpriztd 
by cur arrival upon the plain from whence | had ‘fo Jately d-, 
grefled, and when we came to the entrance, which’led to the 
road on the right-hand fide of the plain, he addreffed me in the 
, following manner; ** This is the path which will — 
thee 
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thee to permanent happinefs ; take this, (prefenting me with 
{mall compafs,) and by it dire& thy courfe, frequently ha- 
ving recourfe to it, as thou wilt find many paths which run fo 
exadt, that thou wilt never be able to direét thy courfe right 
without the affiftance of it, and when thou arriveft at the end, 
thou wilt find a {mall houfe in refemblance like-mine, where 
dwells an ancient and beautiful virgin, whofe beavty time has 
not effaced ; with her if thou choo(eft to live, obferving her 
precepts, and living under obedience to her commands, there 
thou mayft enjoy true and lafting happincis ; but, for the pre- 
fent, let this thort admonition fuffice; be directed by reafon, 


be well informed of knowledge, and admonithed by prudence.” 





Many applications having been made to me, fince my return 
from the ifland called St. John’s, for information refpecting 
the fituation, climate, foil, &c. I have therefore thought 
it advifeable to give the following fhort account of it.———It 
muft be obferved, that this ifland, although called by the 
fame name, is not the St. John’s of Newfoundland. 


Situation. 


T is fituated in the gulf of the river St. Lawrence, (which 

leads up to al! Canada,) and is remarkably well adapted for 

the fifheries ;- of which the northern provinces in America avail 

themielves, having great numbers of veflels employed every 
feafon in that trade. ; 

Climate. The climate is healthy and temperate ; being nei- 


«ther too hot in fummer nor too cold in winter ; not fubject to 


thofe fogs which are fo frequent at Newfoundland, nor to the 
fudden changes of weather we frequently have in England. 
Soil. The foil is equal, in every refpe&t, to that of Great- 
Britain: the vegetation is exceedingly quick, producing all the 
different forts of grain and vegetables which grow in the mo- 
ther-country. The arable land is of an excellent quality; and 
there:are alfo large tracts of meadow and marfh lands, very 
proper for breeding horfes and other cattle. The timber on 


‘the lands is valuable, both for the ufe of the inhabitants and 


for exportation. 
Rivers, The rivers, which are numerous, and many of 
them navigable, abound with falmon-trout, eels, tench, lob- 


liar 
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liar to that.country. Likewife great quantities of wild. foxy} 
and game.- On thefe rivers there are many very fine fituay 
ions for erecting mills at a {mall expence. “ 
_ Trade, Its fituation, for trade, is uncommonly favourab| 
and has many advantages ; particularly, its vicinity to the dif. 
ferent fifheries, which take off the produce of the ifland ong 
¥aPtageous terms: and it is well fituated for carrying ON an exp 
tenfive trade to the Weft-India iflands, in horfes, lumber, pro, 
yifions, and fifh; and for fupplying other markets with fifh, 
fars, corn, oil, &c. 

Induftrious farmers and ufeful tradefmen, with a little pray 
perty, may live there in a comfortable manner, unknown t 
their ftation in this country: and it is to this clafs of te 
with to lend my utmoft affiftance to make them hap 


. Py: 
_...Ath of the 3d Month, 1775. ROBERT CLARK, 


Perfons, defirous of fettling on this eligible fpot, and who 
with to fecure to themfelves and families a valuable and im 
proveable frechold-eftate, may, at this time, be accommods 
ted on’ the following cenditions: 100 acres for 30/: 200 for 
‘gol. 500 for 100/. and fo proportionably for larger quantities, 
Ana thofe, whom it may not {uit to become purchafers, may 
have long leafes granted them, on advantageous terms. 

For the accommodation of the fettlers, Jarge ftorehoufes'are 
opened on the ifland, furnifhed with proper affortments of 
thofe articles which are neceflary for their ufe, by Robert 
Clark, number 6, Prince’s-fquare, Ratcliff-highway, and 
“Robert Campbell, Northumberland-ftreet, in the Strand, of 
whom every neceilary information may be had, refpecting this 
undertaking. ; 


ee | 
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Account of William Hacket, an Englifo Fanatic, who lived in the 
XVI. Century. 


E was firft fervant to one Mr. Hufley, and expreffed 

. | his fidelity to him by an aétion perfedtiy brutal, whigh 

as thus related by Camden; viz. a tradefman, of Oundie,n 
Northamptonfhire, did fomething that caufed an enmity.be- 
‘tween him and Hacket’s mafter. Obferve how this feryant.tf- 
‘venged, him. He familiarly accofted this tradefman’s fon,,.and 
iwas. received with reciprocal friendfhip; then Hacket; {u¢- 
~ denly embracing him in fign of perfe& reconciliation, bit ofa 
piece of his nofe. He afterwards married a rich widow, and, in 
a little time ruined ber by his luxurious expences. He.had.ne- 
ver-dtydied, but had a great memory,. which he abufed in.s- 
* peating: 
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seating the minifters fermons over his cups. This he vid Son. 
Jy to laugh at them, having no defign in hearing fermions bit 
to furnith his memory for this ridiculous exercife, 3 He wad & 
_ yery great lover of wine and women, ahd: corrupted a ‘nhaid 
who came to his houfe: to afk his advice. He alfo robbed on 
the highway: at Jaft he fet up for a ‘prophet, arid declared, 
frt, That England fhould feel the fcourges of famine) peftic 
lence, and war, unlefs‘it eftablifhed the confiftorial drfeiplines 
Secondly, That for the future there fhould be No ‘Moré: popes. 
He alfo named the time of this defoliation of Englands watth — 
he faid would happen in the fame year he threatened igs‘) oe 
He began to prophefy publicly at York” andoLincoliv, 
where, as a proper punifhment for’ his boldnefs; he “was: pabi 
licly whipped, and-condemned to be banithed. - Heé waa: Wate 
derfully fluent in extempore prayer; ‘ufing’ very portipau¥: pita! 
fes, which, being above the underftanding of the comifion peo: 
ple, induced: them to think it an extraordinary gift! of the’Ha 
Ghoft. He had alfo very great confidence in his prayers; ‘for, 
he faid, that if all England were to-pray for rain, ‘and, he aldhe, 
were to pray for the contrary, it would not rains 69) 84 D7 
» Edmund Coppinger and Henry Arthingtonj two perfohs OF 
fome learning, joined with him: the /firf, by the title of ‘the 
Prophet of Mercy, and the Jatter, by that of the Prophet of adres 
ment, Arthington gave out that they had an extraordinary inif. 
fio, and that, next to Jefus Chrift, none had greater power 
‘onearth:‘than William Hacket. Coppinger declared that Hatke 
ét was the fole monarch of Europe. ‘They afterwards’ went 
farther, and declared him equal in all things to Jetus- Chri 
Hacket, far from oppofing, feemed-to join, them in their'blafa 
phemy ; for, in his prayers to God, he faid, ‘* Father, Fknow 
thou loveft - me equal with ‘thyfeif.” ' They would have proceeded 
to the ceremony of unction, but he prevented them, faying, he 
was'already anointed by .he Holy Ghoft in heaven.’ They 
afked him, at laft, what he had to command them,’ protéftiri 
they would pay himan unlimited obedience. He then ‘ordete 
them to go and proclaim, through all the ftreets of London, 
that-Jefus Chrift was come to judge the world, and lodged 4A 
fuch an inn, and that nobody could put him todeath, They 
obeyed with fo much hafte, that Arthington had not time to 
_ take his gloves. ‘They added, to their mafter’s inftructions) 
thefe words, England,.repent, repent. At length, by* their 
bawling, they drew fuch a concourfe of people together,: that, 
being come to Cheapfide,. they could neither be heard,: nor. get 
any farther; but, finding an empty cart, they mounted upon 
it, and difcourfed of the important commiffion of Wm, Hacket. 
They faid:that he partook of the nature of glorified bodies, -and 
‘i was 
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wal to corivert all Europe to the confiftorial difcipline; and that 
athe power of judgement was committed tohim, They added 

that fuch as defired to fee him fhould find him in fuch a hoafe, 
and weforetel, {aid they, that all, who refufe to obey this king 
of all Europe, thal! kill one another, and that the queen fhall 
be dethroned. Before they made this extravagant fally, they 
swent to a puritan minifter whofe name was Wigginton, and 
protefted to him, that, the night before, Jefus Chriit appeared 
to them, not in body, but by his principal fpirit, by whichhe 
dwelt in William Hacket in greater fulnefs than in any other, 
and that Hacket was the angel who was to come before theen¢ 
of the world, with a fan and a crook in his hand, to feparate 
the. goats from the fheep: that he was to trample Satan un- 
der his feet and totally to overturn the kingdom of antichrif; 
On thg day they went to preach up this new kingdom through 
the ftreets of London, Hacket commanded them to fay, tha 
Jefus Chrift was come with his fan in his. hand to judge the 
world, and that this was as true as God ‘was in heaven, 
They pundtually difcharged their commiffion, and, when the 

were on the cart, declared, that Hacket already glorified a 
to his body, participated of Jefus Chrift by his principal 
fpirit, and that he was there with the fan. to eftablith the 
gofpel in Europe. This done, they returned to Hacket, and, 
when. they faw him, Arthington cried out to the people, 
© Bebold the king of the earth!” ‘This happened on the 16th 
day of July, 1592. ‘They were profecuted and tried : Hacket 
was fentenced to be hanged and quartered os the 28th of July, 
and. the fentence was executed. Coppinger ftarved himfelf 
in. prifon, but Arthington was pardoned. The blaiphemies, 
contained in the prayer that Hacket made on the fcaffold, were 
fo horrid, that they exceed ‘thofe of Caligula, and prove 
that there is nothing fo extravagant of which the heart of man, 
fired with enthufiatm, is not capable. Hac fuit ultima .jus 
oratio. Deus cceli, potentiffime Jehovah, Alpha et Omega, 
Domine dominorum, Rex regum, zterne Deus. Tu me 
nofti verum iftum Jehovah quem mififti. Miraculum aliquod 
ex nubibus oftende his infidelibus, et libera me ab his inimicis 
meis. Sin minus, ccelos fuccendam, et te e throno detractum me 
nibus meis lacerabo. Camden, having mentioned thefe blafphe- 
mies, adds, that Hacket pronounced others ftill more execrable, 
Aliaque magis infanda. Converfus ad carnificem,laqueum admover 
tem, Tunc, f{purie, inguit, Hackettum, regem tuum, fufpendes! 
Laqueo innodatus, nm in coelum fublatis, Hoccine, inguit frer 


dens, pro regno collato rependis ? venio ulturus. 
This hiftorian obferves, that Hacket and his two compani 
behayed impudently to the judges, and faid they were above 
the 
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the agi ncates that afterwards Hacket owned himfelf guilty, 
but fe ein fo blafphemous a manner that he made the court 
tremble. 

He was filled with hatred againft queen Elizabeth; he 
would never pray for her; and his defign ‘was to rob her of 
her crown and life, and to change the whole form of govern- 
ment. He confefled to the judges, before whom he was tri- 
ed, that he had ftabbed the ay of this’ princefs to ‘the 
heart, and that he never owned her for queen. A little 
before he was hanged he curfed her with all manner of im- 


precations. 
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the PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the Corn-Market 
Mark-Lane. 


Feb. 28. Mar.3d. 7th  toth 4th i7th = if 

s So]. so] se se [se [se te fe | te 

Wheat, — | 44255 | 44855 | 44855 | 44855 | 44455 | 44256) 42a55 

Rye, ——— | 27 27 27 27 27 27428 | 26a2 

Barley, — | 22a28 | 22a28 | 22a28 | 22a28 | 22a28 | 22428 | 22a27 

Oats, — | 13a19 | 13a19 | 13a19 | 13a19 | 13819] 13a 19) 13a18 

Mar, 24. Wheat, 42a55s. Rye, 26az9s. Barley 224278. 

Oats, 134188. 





. Several perfons who do not take in the Monthly Ledger, being defirous of having 
the Account of S. Forbergid/, with the Reflections on the Weighty Sentences which 
he uttered a litle before he died; thofe two pieces have been reprinted, and may be 
had of the editof, price 3d, 


*,* Any perfons, who take in the Monthly Ledger, may 
alfobe regularly fupplied, at the fame time, with the Reviews, 
and any other periodical work, by fending their orders to the E- 
ditor of the Monthly Ledger, at Number 33, Tooley-ftreet, 
Southwark. | 


The letters, figned Mentor, Eufebius, Cato, X Y Z, and feveral other anonymous 
pieces, are received. 





The Petition of the People called Quakers to the Commons of Great Britain, delivered the 
28th of 2d Month laff. 


To the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament affembled, 
The petition of the People called Quakers 
Sheweth, 

L AT your: petitioners obferve, by the votes, that a bill is brought into the 
houfe, intitled ** A Bill to reftrain the trade and commerce of the provinces of 
Usfachufet’s-Bay and New-Hampthire, and colonies of Connecticut and Rhode- 
né, and Providence-plantation, in North-Ametica, to Great-Britain, Ireland, 
and the Britith iflands in the Weft-Indies, and to prohibit fuch provinces and colo- 
from carrying on any fithery on thebanks of Newfoundland, or other places, there~ 


nies 
in to be mentioned, under certain conditions, and for a time to be limited.” 
Kkk That 
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That your petitioners zre informed, in the ifland of Nantucket, on the coat of 
New-England, there are about five thoufand inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom ae 
of the people called Quakers. | 

That the faid ifland is, for the moft part, barren and fandy, net yielding provi. 
fion for. a twentieth part of its inhabitants. 

That the inhabitants, almoft wholly, depend on the whale-fithery for their fubl(. 
tence, purchafing, with the produce of this cecupation, grain, and other nece(faries, 
from the neighbouring colonies, : 

That if the bill, now before the Houfe, fhould pafs into a law, thefe people would 
unavoidably be expofed to all the hardfhips of famine, as no previfions can be ime 
ported from any of the neighbouring colonies ; and their trade, by which they fubfift, 
will be totally prohibited, 

That the faid inhabitants, to the beft of your petitioners information and belicf, 
ase intirely innocent in refpe& to the prefent difturbances in America: wherefore, 
in confideration of the miferies impending over fo large a part of their brethren and 
others their fellow fubjeéts in that ifland, and in the neighbourhood, under the like 
¢ircum@ances ; your petitioners prefume to entreat, with all due humility, that the 
faid bill may not pafs into a law, as, thereby, a moft grievous punifhment would be 
infli&ted on the innocent, and a body of men, whofe occupation is hazardous, their 
gains uncertain, and their labours neceflary to themielyes and the community, 
would be fubj:cted to inevitable ruin and deftruétion, 


fin Addrefs and Petition delivered to the King, on the 17%b of the 3d Month loft, by 
Fobn Fothergill, M.D. David Rarclay, Thcmas Corbyn, and Facob Hagen, ° 


ToGuonce the Turn, King of Great Britain, and tbe Dominions thereunto bebng. 
ing, the AppRxss and Petit10N of the People called Quakers, 


$¢ May it pleafe the King! 


¢ RATEFULLY fenfible of the proteétion and indulgence we enjoy under th 
goverament, and, with hearts full of anxious concern for thy happinefs - 
the profperity of this great empire, we beg leave to approzch thy royal prefence, 

** Promoted by the aftegtion we bear to our brethren and fellow-fubjects; impreffed 
with an appreherfion of calamitnes in which the whole Brtith empire may be invol- 
ved; and moved by an ardent defire to promote thy royal intention of effecting a 
happy reconciliation with thy people in America, we beieech thy gracious regard to 
our petition, 

** From the intercourfe fubfifting between vs and our brethren atroad, for the ad- 
vancement of piety and virtue, we are perfuaded there are not, in thy extenfive domi- 
nions, fubjets more loyal and more zealoufly attached to thy royal perfon, thy famis 
ly, and government, than in the provinces of America, and amongit all religious 
denominations. 


“* We prelume not to juftify exceffes committed, nor to enquire into the caules 


whith may have produced them; bur, influenced by the principles of that religion. 


which proclaims ¢ pesce on ea:th and guod-will to men,” we humbly befeech thee to 
ftey the fword; that means may be tried to effeét, without blood-fhed and all the 
evils of inteftine waz, a firm and 1.fting union with our fellow-fubjeéts in America, 

“+ Great an‘ arduous as the task may appear, we truft men may be found in this 
countr), and in America, who, properiy authorized, would, with a zeal and ardour 
becoming an objc& {uv important, endeavour to compofe the prefent differences, and 
eftablith a happy and permanent reconciliation, on that firm foundation, the reciproe 
cal inte eft of each part of the Britith empire, 

“ ‘That the Almighty, ty whom kings reign, and princes decree juftice, may 
make thee the happy inftrument of perpetuating harmony and concord through the 
feveral parts «f thy exten‘ve dominions: that thy clemency and magnanimity may 
be admired in future generations, and a long fucceffion of thy defcendans fill, with 
honour to themfelves and happinefs to a grateful people, the throne of their ancef- 
tors, is the fervent prayer of thy faithful fabjects,”” 


POETRY, 
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P O 
The CONTRAST, 
A Paftoral Ode, by C, F. 


LASE, Cupid, ceafe ; thy fatal 
fhafts retrain, 
Thy fiafts, the cauie of young Sylvan- 
der’s pains 
Or let, at Jecft, a more propitious dart, 
Jacline to love Daphnea’s hetden’d heart. 
For her the therhetd, once fo blithe and 


gay. , 

In unavatling fadnefs pines away, 

No longer now the flow'ry plains in- 
vite, 

No more the vernal fragrance yields de- 
light 5 

The rural paftimes, or the fhépherd’s 


lavs, 
Though once delightful, now no longer 
pleafe. 


Beneath yon ‘willow, bending o’er the 
brock, 
Whieh in foft murmurs flowly glides 
‘along, 
The drooping fwain reclines upon his 
crook, 
And in fad accents pours -his mournful 
fong. 


As, when the night its dreary gloom 
difphays, 
Sad Philomela chaunts her plaintive tale, 
Ail nature liftens to her moving 
lays, 
Save the foft zephyr whi‘pering through 
the vale, 


Not fo Philander, happy fwain ! 

No carking cates, or hea t-felt pain, 
His peaceful joys moleft 

Brifk as the Jark that cheers the morn, 

Or bullfinch twitt’sing from the thorn, 
When Pheebus finks to reft. 


While, o'er the plain diffus’d, his cattle 


» feed, 
The thepherd f{weetly tun’d his oatea 
_ reeds 
The birds around in lift*ning filence 
. throng, 
And, by his notes, improve their native 
fong. F 


Bright thines the fource of day ! 
In his beams the infeés play. 

- AH the colours of the bow 
On their lucid pinions glow, 


Vor. Ii. Kkk 





As they flutter, as they fly, 
Glitt’ring in the dazzled eye: 


But, fhould fome cloud’s extended fhade 
Obftruét the beaming light, 
Their vivid colours fudden fade 
Upon the gater’s fight 
Yet fiill they flutter, fport, ahd play, 
Happy fill, though not fo gay, 


Thus when my dear Myra, with innocent 
wiles, 
Ard pleafure that beatns in her eye, 
Enlivens my heart with her heavenly 
ftniles, ; . 
What thepherd fo happy as I! 


The lowing herds, the bieating 
flecks, 

The waving wood, the craggy rocke, 

The gliding ftreams, and thady 
groves, ‘ 

Cawing rooks, and coning dovesy=a 

Ev’ry thing I hear or fee 

Joins to yield felicity. 


Fair Flora, who ftrews with foft flowers 
the ground, 
And with odeurs embalms the {oft air 3 
Sav, where can a happier thepherd be 
totnd, ‘ 
Or a damfel more fprightly and fait ? ° 


But from my bower fhould the nymph 
remove, 
And her gay form no longer meet my 
view, 
I ftray not, penfive, through the lonely 


grove, 
Nor teek the covert of a mournful yew 3 
But take my pipe, and, cheerful, play, 
Happy ftitl, though not fo gay. 


The 6 stb Pfaim werffied. 


ET praife to thee, Almighty Sove- 
reign, rife, 
Wno fix'd the mountains, and who 
fpread the fhies ; 
Who, o'er thy works extend’ft paternal 
care, 
Whofe kind proteGion all the nations 
fhare, 
From the giad climes, whence morn, in 
beauty are it, 
Forth goes rejoicing to the fartheft weft. 
On chee alone their fole dependence lies, 
And thy rich mercy every want fupplies, 
2 QO! show 
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O! thou great Author of th® extended 
whele, 

Revolving feafons praife thee as they 
ro) 


By thee, “fpring, fummer, autumn, 
: winter, rifeg ‘ 
Thou giv’tt the frowning, thou the {mie 


go fkies. . 
At thy command the foft’ning fhow’r. 
 diftills, 
And = warmth the teeming furrow 
$3 
Then fav'ring funthine o’er the clime 
extends, 
And, blefs’d by thee, the vernal blade 
afcends, 


Then fpring’s gay produce clothes the 
flow'ry hills, 

And joy the wood, and joy the valley 

fi 


“Then foon thy bounty fwells the golden - 


ear. 7) 
And yellow harveft crowns the fruitful 
year. 
Thee, all thy works confpicuous worthip 
ife 


ral . 
And nature's face proclaims her Maker’s 
praife. 


The Vanity of Wealth. 


O more thus, brooding o’er yon 
heap, 

With avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoyed the prefent ftore, 
Still endlefs fighs are breath'd for more. 
O! quit the thadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India’s treafure buys! 
To purchafe heaven has gold the pow’r ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hous ? 
In lite, can love be bought with go'd ? 
Are friendthip’s pleafures to be fold ? 
No; all that’s worth a with, a thought, 
Fair virtue gives, unbrib’d, unbought, 
Ceafe then on trafh thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind, 


With fcience tread the wonderous 


way, 
Or learn the mufes moral lay ; 
In focial hours indu'ge thy foul, 
Where mirth and temperance mix the 
bowl; 
To virtuous love refign thy breaft, 
*And be thy blefiing, beauty blefs"d, 
Thus tafte the feaft by nature fpread, 
-Ere youth.and-all its joys are.fled ; 
Come tafte, with me, the-balm of life, 
Secure from pomp, and wealth and “rife, 
I boaft whate’er for man was meant, 
Ia health, and Stella, and content; 





T R Y. 
And fcorn, oh ! let that (corn be thig 
Mere things of clay, that dig the mine, 
RUSTICANUS, 


HOR. Lib. 1. Ode XXII, 
Innocentiam ubique tutam effi, 
wscus, the man that vice doe, 


un, 
And in the paths of virtue run, 
Needs not the Maurian darts to throw, 
Nor wants to bear the twanging bow, 
Whether o’er burning fands he goes, 
Or Caucafus, hid deep in fnows ; 
Or where the fam’d Hydafpes glides, 
And, flowing, pours its wat'ry tides, 
As, wand’ ring through the Sabine grove, 
Mufing on Lalage and love, ' 
A grizly wolf did me efpy, 
The wolf from me unarm’d did fly, 
Not fuch a horrid monfter roves, 
In warlike Daunia’s {preading groves, 
Nor is his match in Juba’s {pace, 
Producer of the lion race, 
Me to the barren plains convey, 
Remote from Sol’s enlivening ray 5 
Place me beneath the torrid zone, 
Defarts to human fteps unknown, 
My Lalage thall eafe my toils, 
That {weetly peaks and f{weetly {miles, 

]. H, 


4n ENIGMA, 
TTEND unto me, all you youtkfel 


fair, 
Mark well the many charaéters I bear: 
On you, the fair, I conftantly attend ; , 
Am to the faithful known to be a friend 
Friendfhip without me cannot be com 
plete, ‘a 
At feafts a gueft, yet never known to 


eat. 
Life’s _ without me, though it can’tbhe 
faid 
That e’er I liv’d, or found amongft the 
dead. 
Although in fear, with juftice 1 may fay, 
I'm always feen the foremoft in a fray, 
To make a thief I always do affift, 
Yet I in thieving never did exift ;- 
Though oon and fiddles do of me gare 
take, : 
*Twas never known that mufic I could 
make. ; 
Although I fay with friendthip I am found, 
Yet I with falfehood alfo do abound. 
All I'll obferve, that I attend on fame, 
And therefore leave you now to.guefs my 
name, 


sage he 
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P O E 
Ananfwer to the following juvenile per- 


formance is requefted from the pen of 
fome youthful correfpondent. A. 


ENIGMA. 


N fpring, when Phebus, with his 
cheerful ray, 
Expeli’d the night, anduther’d in the day; 
Fair Sylvia haften’d to the fhady grove, 
To meet the youth that’s bleft with Syl- 
via’s love: . 
She found him feated by the purling 


brook, i 

And near him lay his pipe and fhepherd’s 
crook 3 __ 

Around his feet the fportive lambkins 
play’d 

And trees around him form’d a lovely 


thade. 

There, then, I dwelt, —O! happy, hap- 
py day ! A 

Clofe by my parents fide I us’d to play : 

But ah! how fhort—how tranfient éarth- 

: ly blifs ! P 

(There’s none once happy but experi- 
gnce this !) 

Starce had the earth with fteady motion 
run, 

‘Her ftated period round the cent’ral 
fun, » 

When fate compeli’d my fire and me to 


roam, 

Far from our native foil— our native 
home.! 

Now change the fcene, ye pleafing joys, 
adieu ! 

What horrid tortures open to my view ; 

Arm’d witn a knife a bloody monfter 
ftands, 

Who feize my fire with unrelenting hands ; 

can his tears the wretch with pity 

move, 

My parent dies, and I am left to rove ! 

And now freth torments I am dopm'd to 


bear, 

From dreadful éngides which my foes, 
prepare, : 

But ceafe, my pen,—no more of racks 
and pain, 

For by thefe torments I new freedom 


Bain. : 
When thundering Mars, enrag’d, from 
i ry car 
The trumpet founds, and callshis fons to 
: wars 
With them [take the field, no danger 
fear, 


Nor pointed javelie mind, ‘nor glite’sing 
‘tpcar, 


YT 8.2 44S 




























*Tis I aloud, ptoclaitn the fight begun, 
Nor ceafe my thunder, till the fight is 


done ; . 

Not ain I to the field confin'd alone, 

At wakes, and foirs, and thewsj; my 
power is known: 

The “—— merchants too confeb my 
aid, 

To keep his books, and crofs his debt 
when paid ; 

A friend to lawyers, and a friend to laws 

But met adieu——permit me to With- 

We : 


Th SPRING,» 


OW that the winter's gone, the 
; earth hath loft sg 
Her {now-white robes, and nodW ho nore 

the froft Q 

Candies the grafs, or cafts an:ity créam 
Upon the filver lake, or chr: ftal ftrdam =. 
But the warm {un thaws the benummed 

earth ‘ 
And makes it tender, gives a facted birth 
To the dead {wallow, wakes in hdllow 


tree 

The drowfy cuckow and the humble 
bée. . 

Now do a choir of chirping fninfirels 
bring 

In triumph, to the world, the youthfu} 
Spring: : 

The vallies, hills, and woods, in sich 


ay 
Welcome the coming of the long*t-for 


ay. 
Now all things fmile; only my love'doth 
low’r: 


Nor hath the {calding noon-day fuh the. 


pdw’r : 

To on that marble icé, which ftilldoth 

old 

Her heart congeal’d, arid miskes ‘her pity 
cold, 

The ox, Which lately did for thelterifly 

Into the ftall, doth now fecurely lie 

In opén fields's and ldve tio more is 
‘made 

By the'fife-fide ; but in the eouler thade 

‘Amyntas' now doth with his ‘Chioris 
fléep 

Under'a fycamore, ani all things keep 

Time with the feafon; only “the doth 
carry oe 

June in ‘her eyes, in her ‘heatt Janua- 


be t.c 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN ; 
~~~ Hom March 13, to March 18, 1775. 


_ By the Standard Wincusster Buhhel of 
Eight Gallons, 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
Se a. Se da. Ss. da. Se a. Se da. 
London, 16 313 313 of 2 of3 6 
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From March 6, to — 11, 1775¢ | 
WaAL. Ss. 
—_ i, Barley Oats Beans 
da. Se a. Se da. Se d. Se. a 
North Wales, a; 214 o]3 1 | 17/13 7 
South ates 3 313 O11 5 |-3 -4 
f S é OTLAND. . 

— Rye aot _ Beans © Big. 
§ | 9 jis S43 1 | 2 8] 2 4 
; Poblithed - Authority of Parliament. Witt. Coorg. 








pw 


For Reng hte 1775. 


Wind. Bar.} lo. | hi. 
ftormy|29 7-|49 |5° 
W. — ftormy}i2zg “146 148 
3S.S.W  ftrongiiz9*,|48 {51 
W: ftormyliz9,*,|50 153 
frefhiiz9 7.144 146 
.W. = ftrongiiz0 1443148 
ftrongl2g.?,|48 |52 

S.W. - ftrongiiz9,°s\49 |51 






Heavy. fhowers. 
Frofty, 


138.W.  — frethi28.°.148 1493 


frethl\29 +.|46 48 Fair. 
flormyllz9 145 [472 


1W.N.W. ftrongi30 |43 |44 |Fair. 
freth 


205.W. ftrongi30,%|34 |48 |Fair. 
S.W.  ftron 30° 423|45 |Rainy. 





24 Ww, " ftrong © 143 |46 jRainy. 
freth “ 48 |50%|Fair. — 
° frefhiiz0 46 |48 |Bright day. 


littleiz0 [48 [54 |Ditto. 
WSS,W. —frethiz0 [46 |535|Ditto. 

















Heavy fhowers. 

ftrong}i2z9 2148 |493|Heavy hail and rain with thunder 
freth}i29;°.146 |50 |Foren. fair, aftern, rain, moonlight. 

ftrongiiz9 7.|484|49 |Heavy thowers of rain and hail. 

15.W, ftrongiizg § [48 50 Hail-fhowers with rain. 

Slight rain, at intervals funthine. 

WW.N.W. littleh29.,5.1452/47 |Fair, at night fome rain. 


AMsrgornonocican DIARY of the Weatuse, 


Cloudy with flying fhowers. 


% little}z9 %|46 |50 |Brilliant day and frofty night, 


PRICES 
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To" 

wx} On the dreadful Effects of Wars, in a Letter to a Lord. 
ae qeagees HE firft accounts we have of mankind are but 
| | | ae sbe< accounts of their butcheries of each other. All 
| Ss) @-4). empires have been cemented in blood ; and in 
ae wale we thofe early periods, when the race of mankind 
aa Mees began to form themfelves into parties and 
|| eOe'o*S combinations, the firft effe& of the combina- 
——— | tion is their mutual deftru€tion. All’ ancient hiftory is dark 
ey and uncertain. One thing, however, is clear: there were 
fl conquerors, and conquefts, in thofe days; and, confequently, 
* all that devaftation by which they are formed, and all that 


oppreffion by which they are maintained. We know little of 
{| Sefoftris, but that he led out of Egypt an army of above 
700,000 men; that he over-ran the Mediterranean: coaft as far 


ie 


ee as Colchis; that in fome places he met but little refiftance, 
ey and of courfe fhed not a great deal. of blood; but, that he 
252 ff} found, in others, a people who knew the value of their liber- 
—— tes and fold them dear. Whoever confiders the army this 
. ae conqueror headed, the fpace he traverfed, and the oppofition he 
oss frequently met with the natural accidents of ficknefs, and the 
<wez dearth and badnefs of provifion he muft have been fubje& to in 
dh Von, Il. Lit. the 
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the variety of climates and countries his march lay through, if 
he knows any thing, he muft. know, that even. the conque. 
ror’s army muft have fuffered greatly; and that, of this im. 
menfe number, but a very {mail part could have returned to 
enjoy the plunder accumulated by the lofs of fo many of their 
companions, and the devaftation of fo confiderable a part of 
the world. If this was the ftate cf the viGtorious, (and, from the 
circumftances, it muft haye been this at the leaft,) the conquer 
ed, thofe nations who loft their liberty, and thofe who fought 
for it, together, muft have had a much heavier lofs. They 
muft have loft, at leaft, double that number, as the greate(t 
flaughter is always in the flight, and great carnage did, in thofe 
times and -countries, ever attend the firft rage of conqueft) 
This conqueror, the oldeft we have on the records of hiftory, 
(though, as we have obferved before, the chronology of thefe 
remote times is extremely uncertain, ) opens the fcene by a de- 
ftruction of, at leaft, 1,800,000 of his fpecies, unprovoked 
but by his ambition, without any motives but price, cruelty, 
and madnefs, and without any benefit to himielf, (for Juftin 
exprefsly tells us, he did not maintain his conquefts,) but fole- 
ly to make fo many people, in fo diftant countries, feel experi- 
mentally how fevere a {courge Providence intends for the hu- 
man race, when he gives one man the power over many, and 
arms his naturally impotent and feeble rage with the hands of 
millions, who know no common principle of aGion, buta 
blind obedience to the paffions of their ruler. 

The next perfonage, who figures in the tragedies of this an- 
cient theatre, is Semiramis: for we have no particulars of Ni- 
nus, but that he made immenfe and rapid conquefts, which, 
doubtlefs, were not compaffed without the ufual carnage. We 
hear of her army of above three millions employed in a war 
againft the Indians. We hear of their having a yet greater, 
and of a war continued with much fury, and with various fuc- 
cefs, This ends in an account of her retreat, with fcarcea 
third of the troops employed in the expedition, which, at this 
rate, mutt have coft two millions of fouls on her part ; and it 
-is not unreafonable to judge that the country, which was the 

feat of war, muft have been.an equal fufferer. Its Jofs mutt in 
this way.of computation be two millions more. So that in 
this war.alone, (for fhe had other wars,) in this fingle reign, 
_and in this one {pot of the globe, did four millions of fouls exe 
-pire, with all the horrid and fhocking circumftances which at- 
tend all wars, and in a quarrel, in which none of the fufferers 
could have the leaft rational concern. gt 

The Babylonian, Affyrian, Median, and ‘Perfian monat- 

chies muft have poured out feas of ‘blood in their formation, 
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and in their deftru@tion. The armies and fleets of Xerxes, 
their numbers, the glorious ftand made againft them, and the 
unfortunate event of all his mighty preparations, are known 
torevery body. In this expedition, gleaning half Afia of its 
inhabitants, he led an army of about two millions, to be flaugh- 
tered and wafted by a thoufand fatal accidents, in’ the fame 
place where his predeceffors had before, by a fimilar’ madnefs, 
confumed the flower of fo many kingdoms, and wafted the forte 
of fo extenfive an empire. It is a cheap calculation to fay, 
‘that the Perfian empire, in its wars againft the Greeks and 
Scythians, threw away, at leaft, four millions of their fub- 
jects, to fay nothing of their other wars, and the loffes fuf- 


‘tained inthem. Thefe were their loffes abroad, but the war 


was brought home to them, firft by Agefilaus, and afterwards, 


‘by Alexander. I have not, in this retreat, the books necef- 


fary to make very exact calculations; nor.is it neceflary to 
ive more than hints to one of your lordfhip’s erudition. You 

will recollect his uninterrupted feries of fuccefs. You wil] run 
over his battles. You will call to mind the carnage which was 
made. You will give a glance on the whole, and you willa- 
gree with me, that, to form this hero, no lefs than twelve 
hundred thoufand lives muft have been facrificed; but no 
fooner had he fallen himfelf a facrifice to his vices, than a thou- 
fand breaches were made for ruin to enter, and give the Jaft 
hand to this fcene of mifery and deftruction. His kingdom 
was rent and divided, which ferved to employ the more diftinét 
parts to tear each o her to pieces, and bury the whole in blood 
and flaughter. The kings of Syria and of Egypt, the kings 
of Pergamus and Macedon, without intermiffion worried each 
other for above two hundred years ; until, at laft, a ftrong 
power, arifing in the weft, rufhed in upon them and filenced 
their tumults, by involving all the contending parties ‘in the 
fame deftruction. It is little to fay, that the contentions be- 
tween the fucccflors of Alexander depopulated that part of the 
world of at leaft three millions. 

The ftruggle between the Macedonians and Greeks, and, 
before that, the difputes of the Greek commonwealths among 


“themfelves, for an unprofitable fuperiority, form-one of the 
bloodieft fcenes in hiftory.. One is aftonifhed how fuch a {mall 


fpot could furnifh men fufficient to facrifice to the pitiful 
ambition of poffeffing five or fix thoufand more acres, or 
two or three more villages; yet to fee the acrimony and 


“bitternefs with which this was di‘puted between the Athe- 


nians and Lacedemonians ; what armies cut off; what 
fleets funk and burnt; what a number of cities facked, and 


_ their inhabitants flaughtered and captived ; one would be in- 


ll2 duced 
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duced to believe the decifion of the fate of mankind, at leaf, 
depended upon it! But thefe difputes ended as all fuch ever 
_have done, and ever wil] do, in a real weaknefs of all parties; - 
a momentary fhadow and dream of power in fome one; and 
the fubjeGtion of all to the yoke of a ftranger, who knows 
how to profit of their divifions. “This, at leaft,. was the cafe 
of the Greeks ; and fure, from the earlieft accounts of them 
to their abforption into the Roman empire, we cannot ju 
that their inteftine divifions, to fay nothing of their foreign 
wars, confumed lefs than three millions of their inhabitants. 
What an Aceldama, what a field of blood, Sicily has been in 
ancient times, whilft the mode of its government was contro- 
verted between the republican and tyrannical parties, and the 
poffeffion ftruggled for by the natives, the Greeks, the Cat- 
thaginians, and the Romans, your lordfhip will eafily recol. 
le&. You will remember the total deftruétion of fuch bodies 
as an army of 300,000 men. You will find every page of its 
hiftory dyed in blood, and blotted and confounded by tumults, 
rebellions, maffacres, affaffinations, profcriptions, and a feries 
of horror beyond the hiftories, perhaps, of any other nation in 
the world; though the hiftories of all nations are made up of 
fimilar matter. i once more excufe myfelf in point of exaa- 
nefs for want of books. But I hall eftimate the flaughters in 


this ifland but at two millions; which your lordfhip will find 
much fhort of the reality. 

Let us pafs by the wars, and the confequences of them, 
which wafted Grecia-Magna, before the Roman power pre- 
vailed in that part of Italy. They are perhaps exaggerated, 
therefore I fhall only rate them at one million. Let us haften 


* to open that great {fcene which eftablifhes the Roman empire, 
and forms the grand cataftrophe of the ancient drama. ‘This 
empire, whilft in its infancy, began by an effufion of human 
_ blood fcarcely credible. The neighbouring little ftates teemed 

for new deftruction: the Sabines, the Samnites, the Aqui, 
the Volfci, the Hetrurians, were broken by a feries of flaugh- 
_ ters, which had no interruption, for fome hundreds of years; 
' flaughters, which, upon all fides, confumed more than twe 
millions of the wretched people. The Gauls, rufhing into Ita 

ly, about this time, added the total deflrution of their own 

armies to thofe of the ancient inhabitants. In fhort, it were 

hardly poffible to conceive a more horrid and bloody pidture, if 

that of the Punic wars, that enfued foon after, did not pres 

fent one that far exceeds it. Here we find that climax of de- 

vaftation and ruin which feemed to fhake the whole earth. 

The extent of this war, which embraced fo many nations, and 

_both elements, and the havock of the human fpecies caufed Ps: 
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poth, really aftonifhes beyond expreffion, when it is nakedly 
confidered, and thofe mattérs which are apt to divert our at- 
tention from it, the characters, actions, and defigns, of the 
ns concerned, are mot taken into the ‘account. 'Thefe 
wars, I mean thofe called the Punic wars, could not have food 
the human race in lefs than five millions of the fpecies. 
And yet this forms but a part only, and a very fmall part, of 
the havock caufed by the Roman ambition. The Mithrida- 
tic war was very little lefs bloody; that prince cut off at one 
ftroke 150,000 Romans by a maffacre. In that war Sylla de- 
ftroyed 300,000 men at Cheronea. The fame commander de- 
feated Mithridates’ army under Dorilaus, and flew 300,000. 
The fame prince loft another 300,000 before Cyzicum. In 
the courfe of the war he had innumerable other Joffes, and, — 
having many intervals of fuccefs, he revenged them feverely. 
He was at laft totally overthrown, and he crufhed to pitcés 
the king of Armenia, his ally, by the greatnefs of his ruid. 
. All who had connexions with him fhared the fame fate. ‘The 
mercilefs genius of Sylla had its full fcope; and the ftreets of 
Athens were not the only ones which ran with blood. At this 
period, the fword, — with foreign flaughter,®turned its 
edge upon the bowels of the Roman republic itfelf ; and pre- 
fented a {cene of cruelties and treafons enough almoit to obli- 
terate the memory of all the external devaftations. I intend- 
‘ed, my lord, to have proceeded, in a fort of method, in eftima- 
‘ting the numbers of mankind cut off in thefe wats which. we 
have on record. But I am obliged to alter my defign. Such 
‘a tragi¢al uniformity of havock and murder would difguf your 
lordfhip as much as it would me; and f confefs ! already feel 
my eyes ach by keeping them fo long intent on fo bloedy:a 
profpet. f fhall obferve little on the Servile, the Social, the 
the Gallic, and Spanifh wars; nor upon thofe with Jagurtha, 
nor Antiochus, nor many others equally important, and car- 
tied on with equal fury. The butcheries of Julius Cefar 
alone are calculated by fomebody elfe; the numbers he has 
been a means of deftroying have been reckoned at 1,200,000. 
Butto give your lordfhip an idea that may ferve as a ftandard, 
by which to meafure, in fome degree, the others, you will 
turn your éyes on Judea; a very inconfiderable {pot of the 
earth in itfelf, though ennobled by the fingular events which 

had their rife’'in that country. 
This {pot happened, it matters not here by what means, to 
become at feveral times extremely populous, and to fupply 
men for flaughters fcarcely credible, if other well-known and 
Wwell-attefted ones had not given them acolour. The firft fet- 
tling of the Jews here was attended by an almoft entire ex- 
tirpation 
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tirpation of all.the former inhabitants. Their own-civil w 
and thofe with their petty neighbours, confumed vatt mul, 
tudes, almoft every year, for feveral centuries; and the irryp, 
tions of the kings of Babylon and Affyria made immenfe raya. 
ges. Yet we have their. hiftory but partially, in an indifting 
confufed manner ; fo that I fhall only throw the ftrong point 
of light upon that part which coincides with Roman hifto 
and of that part only on the point of time when they received 
the great and final ftroke which made them no more a nation; 
a ftroke, which is allowed to have cut off little lefs than Ra 
millions of that people. I fay nothing of the loppings made 
from that ftock whilft it ftood, nor from the fuckers that grew 
out of the old root ever fince. But if, in this inconfiderable 
part of the globe, fuch a carnage has been made in two or three 
fhort reigns, and that this carnage, great as it is, makes but 
a minute part of what the hiftories of that people inform us 
they fuffered, what hall we judge of countries more extended, 
and which have waged wars by far more confiderable ? 
Inftances of this fort compofe the uniform of hiftory, But 
there have been periods when no lefs than univerfal deftruGion 
to the race of mankind feems to have been threatened. When 
the Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns, poured into Gaul, 
Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, carrying deftruétion befor 
them as they advanced, and leaving horrid defarts every wher 
behind them. Vaftum ubique filentium, fecreti colles; fumania 
procul teéta; nemo exploratoribus obvius, is what ‘Tacitus calls fo 
cies vidtoria. It is always fo; but was here emphatically 6, 
From the north proceeded the fwarms of Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, Oftrogoths, who ran towards the fouth into Africa it- 
felf, which fuffered as all to the north had done. About this 
time another torrent of barbarians, animated by the fame fury, 
and encouraged by the fame fuccefs, poured out of the fouth, 
and ravaged all to north-eaft and weft, to the remoteft part of 
Perfia on one hand, and to the banks of the Loire, or farther, 
on the other ; deftroying all the proud and curious monuments 
.of human art, that not even the memory might feem to fu- 
vive of the former inhabitants. What has been done fne, 
and what will continue to be done whilft the fame inducemegs 
to war continue, I fhall not dwell upon. I thall only inom 
word mention the horrid effects of bigotry and avarice in th 
conqueft of Spanifh America; a conqueft, on a low eftimx 
tion, effected by the murder of ten millions of the {pecie 
I fhall draw to a conclufion of this part, by making a genet 
calculation of the whole. I think I -have aétually mentioned 
above forty millions. I have not particularized any more. 
do not pretend to exactnefs ; freee ay for the fake of a em 
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al view, I fhall lay together all thofe a&tually flain in battles, 
fom the beginning of the world to this day, in the four parts 
of it, only at a thoufand times as much; a trifling calculation, 
allowing for time and extent. We have not, perhaps, {poke of. 
the fve-hundreth part, I am fure I have not of what is aétue 
ally afcertained in hiftory ; but how much of thefe butcheries 
are only expreffled in generals, what part of time hiftory has 
never reached, and what vaft {paces of the habitable globe it 
has not embraced, I need not mention to your lordfhip. I 
have no need to exaggerate; and I have purpofely avoided a 
parade of eloquence on this occafion. I fhould defpife it upon 
any occafion ; elfe, in mentioning thefe flaughters, it is obvi- 
ous how much the whole might be heightened by an affecting 
defcription of the horrors that attend the wafting of kingdoms 
and facking of cities. But I do not write to the vulgar, nor 
to that which only governs the vulgar, their paffions. I go 
upon a naked and moderate calculation, juft enough, without 
apedantical exactnefs, to give your lordfhip fome feeling of the 
effels of political fociety. I charge the whole of thefe effects 
on political fociety. I avow the charges and fhall prefentl 
make it good to your lordfhip’s fatisfaction. The numbers 
particularized are about forty millions. I fuppofe a thoufand 
times as many killed in battles. But I muft make another ad- 
dition, not lefs than the former, for the conféquences of wars, 
in kirmifhes, maflacres, the contagious diforders, and the fa- 
mine which attend them, more deftructive than battles them- 
felves. Sotnat, allowing mein my exuberance one way for 
iny deficiencies in others, I rate the deftruction, caufed by war, 
at eighty thoufand millions. I think the numbers of men now 
upon earth are computed at 500 millions, at the moft. Here 
the flaitghter of mankind, on what you will call a fmall calcu- 
lation, amounts to 160 times the number of fouls this day on 
the globe. A point which may furnifh matter of refle&tion to 
one Jefs inclined to draw confequences than your lordfhip. 

I now come to fhew, that pulitical fociety is juftly chargeable 
with much the greateft part of this deftruction of the fpecies, 
But, to give the faireft play to every fide of the queftion, I will 
own that there is a haughtinefs and fiercenefs in human na- 
ture which will caufe innumerable broils, place men in what 
ftate you pleafe;, but, owning this, I ftill infift in charging to 
political regulations, that thefe broils are fo frequent, fo cruel, 
and attended with fo deplorable confequences. In a ftate of 
Nature, it would be impoffible to join together a number of 
men, fufficiently agreed in the fame bloody defign, neceffary 
tomake a very exteniive havock of their fpecies; and if they 


would come to fuch an agreement, (an impoffible fuppofition, ) 


yet 
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yet the means, that fimple nature has fupplied them with, ar 
by no. means adequate to fuch a purpofe; many feratches, 
many bruifes, undoubtedly would be received upon all hands; 
but only a few,.a very few deaths. Society, and politics, 
which have given us thefe deftrutive views, have given ustoo 
the means of fatisfying them. From the earlieft danninaat 
policy, to this day, the invention of men has been fharpening 
and improving the myftery of murder, from the firft rude effays 


of clubs and ftones, to the prefent perfection of gunnery, Cane . 


noneering, bombarding, ruining, and all thefe f{pecies of arti. 


ficial, learned, and refined, cruelty, at which we are now fo, 
expert, and which make a principal part of what politicians 
have taught us to believe is our principal glory. 
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FNHAPPILY for us, in proportion as we have deviated 
from the plain rule of cur nature, and turned our reafon 

aint itfelf, ia that proportion bave we increafed the follies’ 
and miferies of mankind. The more deeply we penetrate into 
the labyrinth of art, the farther we find ourfelves from thofe 
eads.for which we entered it. This has happened in almof 
every fpecies of artificial fociety, and inall times. We found, 
or we thought we found, an inconvenience in having every 
man the judge of his own caufe. Therefore judges were fet 
up at arft with difcretionary powers. But it was foon founda 
miferable flavery to have our lives and properties precarious, 
and hanging upon the arbitrary determination of any one man, 
or fet of men. We flew to laws as a remedy for this evil. “By 
thefe we perfuaded ourfelves we might know, with fome cet. 
tainty, upon what ground we ftood. But, Jo! differences arole 
upon the fenfe and interpretation of thefe laws. Thus we 
were brought back to our old incertitude. New laws were 
made to expound the old, and new difficulties arofe upon the 
new laws; as words multiplied, opportunities of cavilling 
upon them multiplied alfo. Then recourfe was had to notey 
comments, gloffes, reports, re/ponfa prudentum, learned tead- 
ings. Eagle ftood againft eagle. Authority was fet up againt 
authority. Some were allured by the modern, others reverene 
ced the ancient. The new were more enlightened, the old 
-were more venerable. Some adopted the comment, other 
‘fluck to the text. The confufion increafed, the mift thicken- 
ed, until it could be difcovered no longer what was allowed or 
forbidden, what things were in property, and what cominon,’ 
In this uncertainty, (uncertain even to the profeffors, a 
Egyptian 
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‘feyptian darknefs to the reft of mankind,) the contending 

ties felt themfelves more effeQually ruined by the delay, than 
they could have been by the injuftice, of any decifion. Our 
inheritances are become a prize for difputation; and difputes 
and litigations are become an inheritance. 

The profeflors of artificial law have always walked hand in 
hand with the profeffors of artificial theology. As their end, 
in cofffounding the reafon of man and abridging his natural 
‘freedom, is exactly the fame, they have adjulted the means to 
that end in a way entirely fimilar. The divine thunders out his 
anathemas, with more noife and terror, againft the breach of 
one of his pofitive inftitutions or the negleé of fome of his tri- 
vial forms, than againft the neglect or breach of thofe duties and 
commandments of natural religion, which, by thefe forms and 
inftitutions, he pretends toenforce. The lawyer has his forms 
and his pofitive inftitutions too, and he adheres to them with a 
yeneration altogether as religious. The worft caufe cannot be 
fo prejudicial to the litigant as his advocate’s or attorney’s igno- 
fatice or neglect of thefe forms. A law-fuit is like an fll-ma- 
naged difpute, in which the firft obje& is foon out of fight, and 
‘the parties end upon a matter wholly foreign to that on which 
they began. Ina law-fuit, the queition is, who has a right to 
acertain houfe or farm? And this queftion is daily determined,’ 
pot upon the evidences of the right, but upon the obfervance or 
tégle& of fome forms of words, in ufe amongit them ; of which 
there is, even amongft themfelves, fuch a difagreement, that 
the moft experienced veterans in the proféffion can never be po- 
fitively affured that they are not miftaken. 

‘ Let us expoftulate with thefe learned fages, thefe priefts of 
the facred temple of juftice. Are we judges of our own pro- 
perty? By no means. You, then, who are initiated into the 
fiyftcries of the blindfold goddefs, inform me whether I have a 
tight to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard of my life or 
the {weat of my brow. ‘The grave doctor anfwers me in the 
afirmative ; the reverend ferjeant replies in the negative; the 
learned barrifter 1eafons upon one fide and upon the other, and 
concludes nothing. Whatfhailli do? An antagonitt ftarts up 
and prefles re hard: I enter the field, and return thefe three 
petfons to defend my caufe.. My caufe, which two farmers 
from the plough could have decided in half an hour, takes the 
court twenty years. I am, however, at the end of my labour ; 
and have, in reward for all my toil and vexation, a judgement 
in my favour. But hold — a fagacious commander in the ad~ 
verfary’s army has found a flaw in the proceeding ; my triumph 
is turned into mourning ; I have uféd or inftead of and, or fome 
mhiftake, {mall in appearance but dreadful in its confequences,. 
Vou. I. Mmm and 
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and have the whole of my fuccefs quafhed in a writ of error, ] 
remove my fuit; I fhift from court to court ; I fly from equity 
to law, and from law to equity ; equal uncertainty attends me 
every where; and a miftake, in which I had no fhare, decides 
at once upon my liberty and property, fending me trom the 
court to a prifon, and adjudging my family to beggary and fy. 
mine. 1am innocent, gentlemen, of the darknefs and uncer. 
tainty of your f{cience: T never darkened it with abfurd and 
contradictory notions, nor confounded it with chicane and {o. 
phiftry. You have excluded me from any fhare in the condu@ 
of my own caufe; the f{cience was too deep for me; I acknow- 
ledged it; but it was too deep even for yourfelves ; you have 
made the way fo intricate that you are yourfelves loft in it: you 
err, and you punifh me for your errors. 

The delay of the law is a trite topic: and which of its abu. 
fes have not been too feverely felt not to be often complained 
ot? A man’s property is to ferve for the purpofes of his fup. 
port ; and therefore to delay a determination, concerning that, 
is the worft injuftice, becaufe it cuts off the very end and pur. 
pofe for which I applied to the judicature for relief. Quite 
contrary is it in cafe of a man’s life; there the determination 
can hardly be too much protracted: miitakes, in this cafe, are 
as often fallen into as in any other; and, if the judgement is 
fudden, the miftakes are the moft irretrievable of all others. Of 
this the gentlemen of the robe are themfelves fenfible, and they 
have brought it into amaxim: de morte hominis nulla eft cun@ato 
longa. But what could have induced them to reverfe the rules, 
and to contradiét that reafon which dictated them, I am utterly 
unable to guefs. A point, concerning property, which ought, 
for the reafons I juft mentioned, to be moft {peedily decided, 
frequently exercifes the wit of fucceflions of lawyers, for many 
generations. Multa virtim volvens durando facula vincit. But 
the queition, concerning a man’s life, that great quefthon, in 
which no delay ought to be counted tedious, is commonly deters 
mined in twenty-four bours at the utmo/ft. 





To the Epitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Am very much pleafed with your eflays on human life and 
manners ; and, as I am never inclined to withhold pleafure, 
when I can, by any means, confiftent with the laws of virtue, 
beftow it, I for that purpofe become your correfpondent: and 
you may think it may carry the appearance of vanity in me: 


but, to afford affiftance to a work deferving of public encoue - 


ragement and tending to general utility, can neither, if rightly 
confidered, 
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confidered, be counted improper norabfurd. The complexion 
of the times gives but too much occcafion for fatire and remark; 
but I cannot avoid perceiving, that, notwithftanding all your 
moral and theological lectures, the world continues in flatu Guy 
and the multitude beftows equai regard on delufive trifles as 
ever: however, there is one confolation, which muf comfort 
every individual who endeavours to oppofe the infatuation, that, 
though he cannot ftop the current of the ocean with the hollow 
of his hand, he may prevent the pitcher on the table from over- 
fetting: though he cannot influence the community at large, 
individuals, with whom he is unacquainted, and of whom he 
can never gain intelligence, may be turned from the error of 
their ways, and may be convinced of the impropriety of their 
conduct, and may, therefore, be more happy than they were 
before. The effe&t of an afion will never be confidered, but 
the intent of it: if, therefore, writers really mean the general 
good, they merit the encouragement and approbation of man- 
kind, and will conftantly find that happinefs which refults from 
a confcioufnefs of rectitude. On this principle I propofe occa- 
fionaily to become your correfpondent, if you think this worthy 
a place in your Literary Repofitory. 

TITUS. 





THE SPECULATOR., 
NumBeER VII. 


Nil non permittit mulier fibi, turpe putat nil, 
Cum virides geminas callo circunidedit, et cum 
Auribus extenfis magnos commifit elenches. 
Juv. Sat. vi. V. 4576 
The gaudy goffip, when she’s fet agog, 
In jewels drejt, and at each ear a bab, 
Goes fiaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 


Thinks all fhe fays or does is juftifyd. | DRYDEN. 


Y fituation in life is fuch as affords me frequent oppor- 

tunities of cbferving how very improperly the daughters 

of low tradefmen and mechanics are educated, at boarding- 

fchools for young ladies, as they are termed ; where mifs, un- 

der the care of her governefs, affumes ail the little airs of high 

rank, and learns to defpife ‘* the rock from which fhe was 
hewn.” , : 

Almoft every village round London, has one or two of thefe 
femineries, with the common infcription, Young Ladies boarded 
and educated ; and pompous advertifements are handed about, 

Mmm 2 imparting, 
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importing, that, at fucha place, they will be genteely treated, 
and taught French, dancing, &c. by able mafters. Hither, 
then, the alehoufe-keeper, fhoe-maker, blackfmith, and thofe 
of other menial profeffions, run with their daughters, caught 
by the common bait, the low terms of boarding, and hurried 
away by a falfe notion, that they will here be qualified for fupe, 
rior ftations in life. 

The intention is laudable; and it is much to be lamented, 

that the very means they take for their daughters promotion 
fhould defeat the purpofe ; but fo itis: for no fooner does mig 
enter the wails of the fchool, but fhe commences young lady, 
Tearns, like the daughter of the firft vifcount in he kingdom, 
to call her miftrefs governefs, (for miftrefs is too vulgar a term 
for 2 young lady to make ufe of,) and foon becomes an adept in 
the art of making up a few gewgaws, with coarfe thread and 
catgut, fo as to refemble a Bruffels lace; add to thefe the per. 
nicious cuftom of learning to dance, and you have a complete 
lift of her accomplifhments: the natural confequence of which 
is, that mifs, unqualified in the ufeful arts of lite and uninform. 
ed in her judgement, oft quits her parents peaceable habitation 
for the noify riot of a licentious ball of apprentices, where the 
is expofed (as many a young lady has been, at thofe places) to 
the wicked defigns of the experienced debauchee, who gains his 
purpofe, and too late makes the fond parents lament that. their 
daughter was not taught rather how to wafh the floor than to 
dance uponit. Befides this, the whole plan of their education 
(copied after thofe of the fchools for the children of the nobility 
and gentry) is much more likely to prevent their being good 
members of fociety than to make them {o; and it is more proba- 
ble that the propenfity, natural to young minds, to fhow and 
drefs, will, by thefe means, be nourifhed, rather than the praife- 
worthy ambition of excelling as good houfewives. — Suppofe 
one of thefe ladies married to an honeft tradefman, who wants 
fome affiftance in his fhop: — Can he expect that fhe will fubmit 
to ftand behind the counter to weigh foap or give out a farthing 
candle? No: him, and his nafty bufiness too, the foon moft hear- 
tily defpifes ; and, with a mind unprincipled, except in the le& 
fons of pride and vanity, waits impatiently to be taken into ke@ep- 
ing by any one who will give her a well-trimmed cap, {ilk 
gown, or ruffles. 

If this be true, which experience convinces us there is too 
much reafon to believe, might not aa eligible plan be pitched 
upon for the education of fuch girls, under the management of 
fober difcreet women, who have eftablifned a good reputation, 
as houfekcepers in large families? I think we may fafely con 
clude, a decent appearance, moceft demeanor, fubmiflive be 
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eated. | haviour to fuperiors, and every qualification, towards furnithing 
iither, | them with the means for gaining a comfortable fubfiftence, 

thofe | would be acquired much better, in fuch a fituation, than can 
aught pofibly be expected from the prefent fafhionable mode of educa- 
urried | tion. Here the needle might be well employed in all kinds of 
fupe, | plain-work ; a competent knowledge of figures might be acqui~ 
"  [ted; and good inftrutions be afforded them in the ufeful parts 
ented, | of paftry and cookery: and I fhould fuppoie, that, to be fome- 
rotiog | mes employed in weaving lace and getting-up linen, would be 
s mifg | more likcly to promote them fuitably in future life than the 
¢ lady, | wis of curtefying and dancing a minuct. ‘They might alfoy 
edom, | aa proper period, take upon them, (under judicious reftric- 
1 term | tions,) Dy rotation, a part in the management of the family: 
ept in | by thefe means, the induftrious parent and hufband might ex- 
d and much comfort and affiftance from their daughters and wives, 
> pers | inftead of being encumbered with fueh a half-formed ufelefs 
nplete | animal as Timothy Spendlove complains of in the following 
which | letter, inferted for my reader’s perufal. 
forms : 
tation To the SPECULATOR., 
re fhe |}. SIR, ‘ 
es) to NE falfe ftep, they fay, fometimes prevents another; and 
ins his I really wifh others may take warning from my harms. 
t-their | That they may, I do not know that I can do better than publifh 
han to | my Cafe. ; 
cation | You muft know, then, that I am a young man, and have 
bility | been fettled in a country fhop about two years. 1 was in a fair 
r good | way of doing well, had I not got married, God help me, to a 
sroba- | woman, who, I fear, will be the ruin of me: for, like other 
w and | young fools, [ took the freak into my head:to marry in a hur- 
raife- | ry, and now, fure enough, I have plenty of leifure to repent im. 
ippofe | However, as I was a faying, I have a wife; and how do you 
wants | think I came by her? — Nay, you don’t know; fo [’H tell 
ubmit | you. — Well, then, to begin at the beginning, you muft be 
rthiag | informed, my friends, and thofe who wifhed me well, advifed 
thear- | my marrying Dolly Frugal, who, every body knows, is a migh- 
ne lef | ty induftrious girl; but I never couid think Dolly for my mo- 
Kep- | ney; the drefled fo homely, and fometimes fo meanly, 1 thought 
, like } the would never do to ftand behind my counter ; for I always 
love to fee a fmart woman behind a counter: fo I looked about 5 
is too | andwho do you think i pitched upon but Patty Flirc! a fmart, 
itched J lively, laughing, girl, juft come from boarding-fchool to pay 
entof | avifit (I chink they call it) to one of my neighbours. — Well; 
ation, | her fine cloaths foon gained: me; for; Lord blefs me, fays I, 
y cone ff Patty is a charming girl; befides,: fhe drefies fo weil, | am fure 
ve bee, fhe muft make an agreeable wife: and then, again, I expected, 
wv JOUr as 
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as this could not be fupported at a fmall expence, to gain alittle 
fortune with ber. So I paid my addrefles to her in due form 
and got her to give me leave to write to her papa for his confent, 
which came in a hurry: fo we married, and lived very well for 
a month or two, which was fpent chiefly in receiving vifits 
from feveral young ladies; and vaftly pleafed I was to fee m 

houfe graced with fo many fine women. — This was over ; and 
I thought it high time to fettle to my bufinefs again, and alfo to 
initiate my wife into her new calling. To this end, I gentl 

touched upon the matter, but found myfelf {martly refifted, In 


the firft place, fhe could not rife, indeed, not fhe, before ten . 


or eleven in the morning ; and then, indeed, it was beneath a 
lady of her education to weigh foap and deal in nafty tallow. — 
So, thinks I, well, if my wife has fortune enough to maintain 
her, do - fee, without working, e’en let her be idle, and re. 
main a fine lady. I next enquired »what fortune fhe had, and 
thought ferioufly on applying to her papa fonfome money; 
whom, by the bye, I had not yet feen, and never once before 
enquired into his circumftances. Now, then, I fet about it; but, 
troth, I found myfelf monftroufly taken in: for it fo turned out 
that fhe is only the daughter of ‘Tom Flirt, who deals in {mall- 
coal. So, fir, I next turned my thoughts how to bring my wife 
to her duty ; and have been all this time endeavouring to prevail 
upon her to do fomething, inftead of taking my money fo extra- 
vagantly out of the till, but all to no effe&t. My circumftances 
are almoft defperate ; fhe knows this; and therefore is looking 
out for a new place. I have long fufpected her liking a young 
officer in our neighbourhood, who fometimes gives her fome 
fine things, and really expe her running away with him foon. 

You fee, fir, how 1 am hooked in: my cafe, | think, is to 
be pitied, though I may thank my own indifcretion for my mif- 
fortune. I thought my wife’s education rendered her fitter 
for bufinefs; when, alas! it has made her one of the mof ufe- 
lefs of God’s creatures, and me the moft unhappy man in the 
world. —I beg you would infert this, with fomething on the 


fubject, and am yours, &c. 
TIMOTHY SPENDLOVE. 


By the above letter, my readers will -judge for themfelves, 


whether the general plan of fuch {chools ought to be altered or 
not. I with fome abler pen would take up the matter, and 
convince mankind (if they are to be convinced) how abfurdly 


they act, in making their daughters fine ladies. I do not pre+ 


fume that the plan | propofe is free from many objections ; but 
I hope my readers will excufe the improprieties thereof, when 
I teli them it comes from a man of confined obfervation and 
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yery little knowledge of the world; but from one who hopes, 
however unqualified he may be to be ufeful, to make it his ftue 
dy to be fo, when no longer known uncer the fignature of, 


The SPECULATOR. 





For th) MONTHLY LEDGER. 


MONG many advantages, which the knowledge of phi- 
lofophy has conferred on mankind, that of leflening their 
prejudice, by expanding their views, is not the leaft. ‘Thofe, 
who have never had inclination or opportunity to inveftigate 
the objects around them by the lights philofophy has afforded, 
remain in a ftate of ignorance, the moft favourable to that 
pride which, although not made for man, very eafily befets him, 
and induces him to treat with fupercilious contempt the lower 
orders of creation. 

From this ignorance, many perfons defpife, and treat with 
the moft contemptuous epithets, feveral fpecies of living crea- 
tures, in which the power and wifdom of the Creator are exem- 
plified in the moft ftriking manner. Among others, the {pider 
has, through vulgar prejudice, been thought a very defpicable 
infe&t, and treated asan enemy. ‘Therefore, to fhew how apt 
the ignorant are to be miftaken in their notions, I fhall give a 
brief defcription of that curious creature; from which it will 
appear, that exquifite fkill has been employed in its formation 
and powers of action. 

The external form of this creature is fo well known that no- 
thing need be faid upon it, except its having eight eyes, of 
which, perhaps, fome of my readers may not have been ac- 
quainted. It is its internal ftructure and art in {pinning that 
chiefly demand attention. " 

Within a few years, the fecret has been found in France of 
procuring and preparing filk from the webs of fpiders. This 
difcovery was originally made by M. Bon, ‘in 1710, who pub- 
lifhed a differtation on the fubject. 

The fpider’s web is of a very fine and delicate texture, which 
the creature fpins out of its own bowels: the matter whereof it 
js compofed is fluid while in the bowel, but affumes a confift- 
ence much as glafs threads become hard as they recede from the 
lamp. Near the anus of the fpider are fix papilla, or teats 
the extremity of each papilla is furnifhed with a great number 
of holes, which do the bufinefs of wire-drawers in forming the 
threads. Of thefe holes, the ingenious M. Reaumur obferves, 
there are enough, in the compais of the {malleft pin’s head, to, 
yreld a prodigious quantity of diftinét threads, The holes are 
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perceived by the effects. Take a large garden-fpider, ready to 
lay its eggs, and, when you apply a finger to a part of its Dae 
pilla, on withdrawing that finger, it. wili take with it an ama 
zing quantity of different threads: M. Reaumur has often told 
goor 80, with a microfcope, but always perceived there was q 
far greater number than he could tell : if he were to fay that the 
tip of each papilla furnifhed a thoufand, he is perfuaded he fhould 
not exceed the truth. . The part is divided into an infinity of 
little prominences, like the eyes of a fly; each prominence, jo 


doubt, makes its feparate thread ; or, rather, between the pro. 


tuberances are holes that give vent to the threads. The fpider, 

having fix papillz, has holes for 6000 threads. It is not enou 
that thefe holes are extremely fmall, but the threads are aired 
formed before they arrive at the papilla; each of them having 
its little fheath, or duct, through which it is brought to the 
papilla from a confiderable diftance. M. Reaumur traces them 
up to their fource, and fhews the mechanifm by which they are 
made. Near the origin of the belly, he finds two little foft bo. 
dies, which are the origin of the filk: their form and tranfpa- 
rency refembie thofe of glafs beads, by which name we fhafl 
diftinguifh them. The tip of each bead goes winding, and 
makes a number of turns and returns towards the papilla. From 
the bafe, or root, of the bead proceeds another branch, ‘much 
thicker, which, winding varioufly, forms feveral knots, and 
takes its courfe, like the other, toward the hind part of the {pi- 
der. In thefe beads and their branches is contained a mattet 
proper toform the filk. The bedy of the bead is a kind of re. 
fervoir, and the two branches canals proceeding from it. A 
little farther backward, there are two leffer beads, which only 
fend forth one branch each, and that from the tip. Befides 
thefe, there are three larger veflels on each fide the fpider, 
which are the laft refervoirs where the Jiquor is collected. The 
biggeft is near the head of the infe€t, and the leaft near the anus, 
They all terminate in a point; and from the three points of 
thefe three refervoirs it is that the threads, at leaft, the greatett 
yart of the threads drawn out of the three papillz, proceed, 
aftly, at the root of the papillz are difcerned feveral fefhy 
tubes ; probably, as many as there are papilla.- Upon lifting 
up the membrane, or pellicle, that covers thefe tubes, they ap- 
pear full of threads, all diftin& from each other; and which, 
of confequence, unaer their common cover, have each a patti- 
cular one. The immenfe quantity of threads, contained here, 
are ready prepared when wanted. : 
I have already obferved, that the tip of each papilla may. give 


‘paffage to above 1000 threads; yet the diameter of that papilla 


does not exceed a fimall pin’s head, even in the largeft bari 
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But, if we examine the young fpiders, we find they no fooner 
quit the egg than they begin to fpin; indeed, their thread can 
fcarcely be perceived, but the webs formed thereof may: they 
ue frequentlyas thick and clofeas thofe of the houfe-fpider; and 
no wonder, for there are often four or five hundred little fpiders 
employed in the fame web. How minute muft their holes be! 
Imagination can {carcely conceive thofe ef their papille. The 
whole is perhaps le{s than the papilla of the parent which pro- 
duced it. This is eafily feen. Each great fpider lays four or 
five hundred eggs; thefe eggs are all wrapped in a bag; and, as 
foon as the young ones have broken theeggs, they begin to fpin. 
How infinitely fine muft thefe threads be! Yet this is not the 
utmoft nature does.. There are fome kinds of fpiders fo fmall, 
at their birth, that they are not vifible without glaffes: there 
are ufually found great numbers of them in a clufter, and they 
only appear like a number of red points ; and yet there are webs 
found under them. What muft be the tenuity of one of thefe 
threads! The fmalleft hair muft be, to one of thefe, what the 
moft mafly bar is to the fineft gold wire. 

Dr. Litter tells us, that, attending nicely to a fpider that was 


| weaving’ a net, he obferved it fuddenly to ftop in the midf of 


its work, and, turning its tail to the wind, dart outa thread, 
with the violence and ftream that water is fpouted out of a jet. 
This thread, taken up by the wind, was emitted fome fathoms 
jong, ftill iffuing out of the body of the animal: prefently, the 
fpider leaped into the air, and the thread mounted her up 
fwifly. After this difcovery, he made the like obfervation on 
near 30 different forts of fpiders, and found the air filled with 
young and old, failing on their threads, and doubtlefs feizing 
gnats and other {mall intects in their paflage. 

Dr. Hulfe difcovered the fame thing, about the fame time. 
And, in a letter to Mr. Ray, Dr. Litter, fpeaking of the 
height fpiders are able to fly, fays, ** Lait O@ober I took no- 
tice that the air was very full of webs, and forthwith went up to 
the top of York Miniter, and could there difcern them very 
high above me.” Something of this kind I can alfo mention 
from my own obfervation. Being, laft autumn, on the top of 
Ely Mintter, which is 266 feet high, I faw many threads of 


fpiders floating in the air, both around and above me. 


It has been ignorant!y fuppofed that fpiders are venomous, 
but this is a mutake. M. Bon has been bitten by them feveral times, 
without any nranner of harm: and the filk they fpin has been 
ufed with fuccefs to ftop blecding and cure wounds; the natural 
gluten thereof acting as-a kind of balfam.— So wonderful are 
the defigns of providence, even in what are generally deemed 
the minutie of its works. A Lover of Natuval-Hiftory. 
Vou. Li, Nan For 
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Thoughts on Marriage. 


S marriage is a fubje& which is found inftruétive, and 
may alfo afford entertainment, I prefume, although there 
have appeared feveral pieces, in your entertaining publication, 
on that important fubject, the fource of which is not eafily ex. 
haufted, the following remarks may be acceptable to a number 
of your readers. 
arriage is highly juftifiable in the fight of the fupreme 
Being, and is alfo univerfally advantageous to thofe who enter 
into it in the fear of God, and bind themfelves under necef- 
fary reftri&tions, which ought to be obferved by all thofe 
who are under an ¢ngagement of fuch importance; which 
reftritions are only laid upon them asa ftay to keep them 
from thofe things which are found to produce diforder and 
confufion, and to deftroy the peace and concord which ought 
to be the foundation upon which the happinefs of a family 
fhould be built. 
There are three things which induce people to marry, viz, 
conveniency, the love they bear to fome particular perfon, 


and fome with a view of 2ugmenting their worldly poflef- 


fidns. The two firft may be confidered the only neceffary mo- 
tives that might induce any to enter into that ftate: Firf, 
conveniency fhould be confidered, and how far it might an- 
{wer the intended purpofe; and, not till after a due deliberation 
upon the importance of the fubject they are going to engage 
in, bring a matter of fuch concernment to a conclufion, nor 
until their affections are unalterably fixed, and an unity of 
hearts is formed ; by thefe means the two chief motives are an- 
fwered, whilft the third, which by many is confidered the 
moft material obje& they can have in view, often tends to. pro- 
mote ftrife; and difcord is the confequence of fuch mercantile 
marriages. The hufband beholds his wife with contempt, 
confiders her only as an incumbrance upon him, his chief end 
being anfwered by being put in pofleffion of that which mae 
trimonial merchants call a dowry. And the wife, difgufted with 


the behaviour of her partner, every {park of love (if ever any 


did fubfift between them) will be entirely extinguifhed, an 


in return, fhe lights up an inextinguifhable flame of hatred, 
But thofe, who are joined together in ‘* happy nuptial league,” 
and by whom the intention of that folemn contract is fulfilled, 
are made help-meets one to the other; and the profitable 
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confequence of fuch mutual affection is, they are blefled with 
that blefling which will never have an end. 

When we confider the one duty of man, we fhall find 
marriage to be a duty of the utmoft importance; not only ef- 
fentially neceflary to our prefent welfare, but it alfo places us 
jn a capacity which enables to live more to the glory of God, 
and, confequently, of anfwering the propofed intention of 
our creation. 

As we are beings placed here, dependent upon a fuperior 
Power, to whom we owe our exiftence, and to -whom we 
ought to be in fubjeGtion, therefore, whatever precept he 
has left us, or command he has laid an injun@ion upon man . 
toobey, it is our indifpenfable duty to be obedient in the per- 
formance of it; and as he has afforded us various inftances of 
his divine permiffion and encouragement to the engagement 
of that folemn contraét, and when we confider that admoni- 
tion which God gave Noah and his fons, viz. ‘* be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenifh the earth,” we may take it to our- 
felves, and confider it as a ftrong incentive to that fympathe- 
ticun'on, called marriage; and as the Almighty delights in 
virtue, and that which he delights in muft be happy, mar- 
riage muft, confequently, be (where it is not wantonly or un- 
advifedly entered into) an incitement to the practice of vir- 


‘tue. But there are fome who are unwilling to enter into this 


ftate, left it might lay them under the lath of flander, and 
fubje€t them to the fatire of fome who have been their compa- 
nions in vice; and others would, rather than be laid under the 
reftrictions of the connubial ftate, live the life of the libertine 
in all the unchafte embraces of incontinency. 

There is alfo a fet of beings, unworthy the name of men, 
who hold in deteftation the moit amiable part of the creation : 


_ that they defpife the fair-fex is evident from the’many obloquies 
that they diffufe abroad, but not to their detriment, as it only 


difplays their ignorance of virtue; and it is with contempt a 
man of good fenfe and good manners beholds them, as it were, 
inthe mirror of fhamelefs flander, and looks upon thefe re- 
proachful calumnies deducible only from the depraved prin- 
ciples of the vicious. Such as thefe can never poffefs 
that ineftimable pearl, a virtuous woman ; for thofe defpicable 
beings are unworthy the notice, and beneath the contempt, of 
awoman poffefled of fuch amiable properties: But, in pof- 
feffion of a woman of fuch properties, we fhall enjoy the feli- 
city of an earthly paradife, provided our actions are guided al- 


‘ways by thefe principles, which can alone eftablifh the con- 


cord depending on fuch an union; but the happinefs of this 
Nnan2 union 
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union. dépends on the conduc of thofe who areengaged init, 
and alfo upon theif affiduous attention to their reipeétive dun 
ties, ‘hot only the neceflary duties of life, but the peculiarjda- 
ties one towards the other, in the performance of which, every, 
ation, or circumftance, of their lives will be like adding fug} 
to theifire, which is. mutually kindled to the fatisfaétion of 
both. Notwithftanding the innumerable conjugal pleafures 
that are to be enjoyed, yet we may daily fee many. un. 
happy marriages; but the reafon is obvious, their not ad. 
hering to the principles which conftitute true happinefs: 
they deviate from thofe things which will alone entitle them 
to the reward of peace, and, by a contrariety of opinions, they 
aét in oppoiition one to the other, and * fpend their fruitlels 
**, hours in mutual accufation :” Virtue and vice are fet before 
them, and they are left to their free choice which they will 
choofe, and thofe that choofe virtue and live according to its 
pure dictates wil] afluredly enjoy that happinefs which is the 
indubitable property of every good man; but thofe that choofe 
vice wiil, confequently, be under its banner, and under the 
direction and influence of that power which delights in fowing 
the feed of difcord and promoting family broils ; thus the peace 
of a family is deftroyed, which is not eafily reftored, except 
they appeal to the Author of all good, who delights in virtue, 
and who will manifeit to them the materia] difference between 
good and evil. 

Two, that are thus joined together, are companions 
and travellers through life, and are under a neceifity . of 
promoting each other’s good; for that, which gives fatisfac- 
tion to the one, fhould be well pleafing to the other ; and, af 
they.are fo circumftanced that nothing but death can feparate 
them,. they fhould mutwally endeavour to affift cach other, al 
ways obferving to let affection be their guide in their bee 
haviour one toward the other, never giving caufe to fufpet 
their fincerity : they fhould alfo endeavour, in adverfity, to ad- 
minifter fuch comfort as might yield {ome confolation. ia 
this ftate of calamity ; and, when burthened with misfortunes, 
render them. as eafy, by their mutual love, as their circum- 
ftances will allow. <5 
. _May all men, on whom providence has conferred the blefiing 
of pofiefling. a virtuous woman, value.her as Solomon doesitt 
the Proverbs; for, he fays, ‘* who can find a virtuous. woe 
man, ber price is far above rubies!” And as fome rule 
over their wives, under a pretended notion of their prero- 
gative, with the hand.cf oppreffion, may they remember 
the admonition of the apoftle Paul, ‘* Hufbands, love yout 
waves and be not bitter again& them.” And as —_ are 
ome 
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Jome wives who attempt to condué& thofe things which are 
oot of their province, and which alone belong to the hufband, 
may. I recommend, to their obfervance, the fame apoftle’s 
admonition to wives, * Wives, fubmit yourfelves to your 
bufbands, as it is fit in the Lord.” 
_ Asa tender offspring may be the produce of the nuptial 
joys, may it be the parents conftant engagement to bring them 
up in,the ‘‘ fear and nurture of the Lord,” having a ftri& 
on their condu& ; laying befote their view the beauty 
of virtue and the deformity of vice, that, as they growin youths 
they may grow in ufeful knowledge, and become the o jects 
in which the happinefs of their parents is centered. 
_And may, all fuch, as are defirous to engage in mar- 
riage, make their choice according to the rule of Solomon: 
* aon fays he, is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a.wo- 
man that feareth the Lord fhall be praifed.” A. 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On Self-love. 


“ Self-love and focial are the fame.” Pope. 


HE pride of ancient and modern moralifts has led them 
to declaim,. with much pomp of expreffion, on the dif- 
intereftednefs of human actions: they have endeavoured to 
make the world believe, ‘that a defire of promoting the good of 


‘pthers is the fole fpring or motive to their conduct. 


«Thus, being deceived themfelves, they ferioufly endeavour 
to-déceive others: Let us,.a little, examine the fubje@; it 
will prefent a humiliating, but profitable, leffon to us, and, 
ifit does not increafe our virtue, will, at leaft, abate our pride. 

Abfolute difintereftednefs of action, in created beings, is as 
rare as lord Shaftefbury’s virtue in the abfiract. Both have been 
highly extolled by thofe who were accuftomed to fubftitute 
mere founds in the place of things. Beautiful aerial piQures 
have been formed out of them, but without folidity or ftrength, 
They both want a durable bafis to fupport them. None but 
an all-perfe&t being can, philofophically fpeaking, act difins 
tereftedly. No created being can be abfolutely perfect; thence 
it follows, that created beings cannot aét difintereftedly. 

To pretend to be enamoured of virtue, for its own fake only, 
is.afpeculation too. refined to be true. Experience contra~ 
di&s it univerfally. he greater part of mankind, in all ages, 
fo far from following virtue for its own fake, or fubmitting to 

its 
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its rules, merely on account of their abftra& fitnefs and 
riety, very unwillingly fubmit to its guidance, although the 
ft bleffings of both worlds are promifed as a reward for their 

obedience. : 
. Notwithftanding the ab/trac? beauty of virtue, we find the 
moft folemn fanétions of heaven and earth infufficient to pre. 
vent the violation of its laws; asa certain author obferves 

*¢’a hot paffion over-leaps acold decree.” We feek prefent 
or future gratification in every action : of thefe felf-love is the 
{ping ; however concealed, like the magnet in the mariner's 
compafs, it lies latent in the heart, and fets the machine in 
motion.. Its effects prove its exiftence and its power. Whe- 
ther we folicit or confer favours, whether we accumulate, or 
diftribute, it is this principle that propels us. The motive to 
alt ation is uneafinefs which we with to be free from, or plea- 
fure unpoffeffed. When the mifer extorts ufury from his de- 
pendents, the tradefman over-reaches his cuftomers, or the 
* pluralift grafps at another cure, every body allows felf-love is 
the caufe; but when Generofus lends money to his tenants 
without intereft; when Benevolus diftributes liberally of his 
wealth to the poor around him; or a confcientious Lindfeyre- 
figns his living rather than burden his own mind; they are faid 
to act from the moit difinterefted motives. No fuch matter: 
the difference arifes only fiom their different ideas of good or 
happinefs. Sclf-love is ftill the fpring of aé&tion-in them all} 
though the former a&in a defpicable, and the Jatter ina 
noble, manner. The mifer finds moft happinefs in acquiring, 
Benevolus in difributing, wealth. The latter feels himielf un: 
eafy when he withholds, and, in deeds of charity, finds that 
refined delight, which arifes in his mind only from diftribu- 
tion. If he could find the fame degree of happinefs without 
it, he would not be charitable. Afk the moit virtuous of 
religious man on earth why he is virtuous and religious ;—he 
will tell you, if he fpeaks out, that itis becaufe he feels him- 
felf moft happy in being fo, and expects to be rewarded for it 
in heaven. 

Even friendfhip itfelf, generally efteemed the moft difinter- 
efted of all the virtues, fprings from this fource. All men, 
who cultivate it, expect enjoyment from it which they cannot 
find without it. 

They find, in its facred intercourfe, pleafures, which nought 
elfe can yield: a full proof of this is at hand. I never yet 
knew two intimate friends, who did not each, in his turn, with 
the other might furvive him; although, reafoning from: theit 
own feelings, each muft know that his own death would be 
the fevereft ftroke the other could experience. 
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But although felf-love thus appears to be the fpring of all 
human actions, yet it neither fets them all on a level, nor re- 
(es any difhonour or imperfection on the Creator. In the 
wife, but, to human view, complicated, plan of his provi- 
dence, things are fo conftituted, that, as the inimitable poet 
obferves, 


© Self-love and focial are the fame.” 


There is not an action in the univerfe but is both caufe and 
effect to thofe which precede and follow. Each is impel- 
led and impelling: each ‘* touches fome wheel and verges to 
fome goal,” and tends to accomplifh that uniform and hxed 
defign which the Creator had originally in view, and which 
nothing created can fruftrate. SENEX, 





For th) MONTHLY LEDGER. 


A. FREQUENT contemplation on the mutability” of all 
terreftrial things is certainly a means of leffening that 
undue dependence we are fo apt to place on them; and fhews us, 
that nothing certain, ftable, or permanent, is to be found be- 
neath the fun. 
What {mall affurance there is in the beft concerted buman 
afairs, and how uncertain and fubject to change even thofe 


things are in which we place our greateft dependence and ex- 


pet the higheft temporal blifs, is evident in our frequent dif 
appointments, when the objects we fought were almoit within 
our reach, and we glowed with the idea of tudden poffeffion. 
This is not only the cafe with things that appertain to indivi- 
duals; but is- alfo ftrikingly exemplified in the frequent revg- 
lutions and deftruction of the moft extenfive kingdoms and 


_ empires which the power and wifdom of man have erected. 


Thefe, although founded on the moft folid bafis, ettablifhed 
by the moft puiflant armies, laure!led with uninterrupted vic- 
tory, exalted and maintained with great power, wifdom, 
wholefome laws, and fage councils, have, by a kind of natu- 
ral decay, or from fome internal imperfectiow in their original 
conftitution, at.length come to naught, and * ft nota 
wreck bebind.” 

There appears to be a kind of progrefS to maturity, and of 
degeneracy, in empires and kingdoms, not unlike that feen in 


,the human body in individuals. From a {tate of infantile 


weaknefs they increafe in ftrength and power tili they arrive at 
the meridian of their glory; and then, by a gradual decay, 
defcend to a ftate of decrepitude, the lure prefage of approach- 


ing 
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ing diffolution. The fame of the firft Affyrian monarchy j 
very ancient, and was doubtlefs very great and of long ba 
nuance, yet time brought it toan end.. The glory and valour, 
with which Ninus * was erected, were all effaced by the depres 


vity of fucceeding ages ; and totally loft by the cowardice dng 


treachery of its inhabitants, when conquered by the effeminate 
Sardanapalus. By the like neceffity, ~ se rte fimilar canbe 
the great empire of the Medes and Perfiaus fell; and aa 
place for the Macedonian to ere& his throne on their rine for 
a feafon. The Grecian ftates, (when united,) the terror of 
the eaft, are now no longer formidable.—Learning and fcience 
have long fince deferted Athens, and all her glory is laidin 
the duft. Neither has the once mighty Roman empire, or 


the proud city of Rome itfelf, (for many ages the miftrefs of ' 


the world,) found an exemption from deftru€tion. Although 
governed by men of the greateft human wifdom and intrepidi: 
ty> guarded with many excellent laws, grown great with fuc- 
ceffive'triumphs, and fo ftrong, that it could not, for ages, by 
any foreign power be fhaken; yet, at lengt®, through the de- 
cay of public virtue, and the prevalence of ambition, lux. 
ury, and internal difcord, it turned its forces upon itfelf, to 
the overthrow of its ancient liberties and greatnefs. And 
although, after thefe were loft, the little that remained of pub- 
lic virtue was often exerted by individuals for the recovery of 
its priftine power and glory; yet, by degrees, like an aged 
body deprived of its vital ftrength, it ftill declined, and, a 
Jength, was totally fubverted, becoming a prey to thofe bar. 
barous nations over whom its eagles had formerly triumphed, 
Its temples were facked, its towering ftru€tures (the admin- 
tion of the world) demolifhed ; ignorance and fuperttition v- 
furped the ancient feats of learning and fcience; and to this dayit 
exhibitsa mournful reverfe of its former magnificence and glory, 
Thus, from the inftability of all fublunary things, it 
doubtlefs be with all fucceeding ftates and empires to the 
conclufion of time. It feems as though there were only 1 
certain portion of greatnefs and dominion permitted to be ex- 
ercifed in the world; and this is fubject wo frequent mut 
tion. It verges from one part cf the globe to another : fue. 
ceeding empires are raifed out of the ruins of others, and, like 
the fable of the phoenix, when one is defined another rift 
out of its athes. 
This naturally leads us to the confideration of that fiat 
whereof we are a part. The Britifhh empire, originally 
founded on the firm bafis of liberty, governed by a fuccefion 
of illuftrious monarchs, who promoted and eftablifhed it, ax 


@ Afterwards called Nixeveb. 
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by a code of laws, perhaps as eminent, in general, for their 
equity and wifdom as ever were formed by any people, feems 
haftening to a decay. 

Luxury, and its conftant attendant, imbectlity of mind and 
body, (the canker-worms of a ftate,) feems to be making a 
hafty progrefs amongft every rank of the people. They are 
too much loft to a juft jeatoufy of their ineftimable rights and 
jiberties, and that praife-worthy emulation which excites to 
virtuous actions. Enervated both in mind and body, and re- 
gardle‘s of their moft valuable interefts, as well as the fate of 
their pofterity, they fupinely fuffer the obvious approach of 
thofe evils, which, if not timely averted by the revival of an- 
cient wifdom, fortitude, and virtue, will, in the end fink this 
once-flouifhing kingdom in irretrievable ruin. 

. The immente burthen of our national-debt, the numerous 
heavy taxes laid on almoft every neceflary article of houfes 
keeping to pay off its intereft, and confequent high price of 
provitions ;—the lofs of our foreign trade, the introduction of 
French manufactures and French manners, and the continuad 
migration of our artificers and workmen to the continent, 
and to our.American colonies, form unitedly a profpect tru- 
lyalarming. ‘They fiay juftly be confidered as the certain pre- 
fages of approaching diffolution to this kingdom, ualefs fomé 
timely remedy is adminiftered. 

- Our national fafety feems to confift more in the weakneft 
of neighbouring ftates and kingéoms (enervated by the fame 
caufes as ourtelves, or groaning under the yoke of cefpotic 
power) than in out own ftrength and capacity to defend our- 
elves againft the attacks of a formidable foreign enemy. 
Such is the prevalence of luxury, and the want of national 
fortitude, wifdom, and virtue, that, were fuch an adverfary to 
attack us, we might juftly dread the confequence. Our trea 
fury empty, and our inhabitants daily decreafing, where 
fhould we be able to find men and money (the finews of war) 
torepel a powerful enemy? And to fuch a pitch are irreli- 
gion and almoft every fpecies of vice and immorality grows 
dmongft us, that we could fearcely hope the arm of divine 
Ominipotence would interpofein our behalf. This general 
depravity of manners has fpread like an irrefiftible torrent 
through every corner of the land, and contaminated every rank 
ofthe people. ** The whole head is fick, and the whole heart 
tint” ~The faperior clafs, who ought to be confpicuous ex- 
amples of virtue and temperance to the commonalty, are, too 
generally, become examples of almoft every vice. The infe- 
tot clafles: follow clofely after, till, aa a certain author has 
threwdly remarked, ‘* Fhe toe of the peafant comes fo moar the 
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heel of the courtier that it galis his kibe.” This is not only the 
cafe in point of extravagance and luxury, but alfo in. their 
other vices, wherein they feem to pride themfelves in being a 
great proficients as théir fuperiors. i 

From the above confiderations of our ftate and circumftances, 
as a nation, permit me to draw this conclufion, urz. thatit 
highly behoves every one, individually, firft, to confider thata 
general reformation and confequent fecurity and happinefs mea 
furably depend on bis care; and therefore he fhould endeavour 
to reform. his own conduct. Secondly, that he, with the great. 
eft diligence, fhould promote this neceflary and defirable end, 
by a fpeedy amendment of life, and {pend the remaining part 
of his days in the fear of God, and the practice of thofe duties 
which he has enjoined mankind. Were this the cafe amongt . 
us, the evil day might be put off, and national and individual 
happinefs reftored ; the prefent would be a fcene of delight, and, 
in the anticipation of the future, we might rejoice, knowing 
that the confequence of virtue will, in the end, be permanent 
happinefs. . 





Extraordinary Fondnefs in the Dutch for Tulips. 


HE years 1634, 1635, 1636, 1637, were thofe in which 

the Dutch carried on their extravagant trade in. tulips, 

The people, from the greateft to the meaneft, neglected all 

manner of bufinefs and manufacture, fold their utenfils, &c, to 
engage in the tulip-trade. 

The tulip called the Viceroy fold for 250/. the Admiral Luf- 
kins for 440/, the Admiral Van Eyk for 1601. the Gribber for 
148/. the Schilder for 160/ the Semper-Auguftus for 5s5ol. 

In 1637 was fold a collection of tulips, of Wouter Broucol- 
fmenfter, by his executors, for goool. 

A fine Spanifh cabinet, yalued et ro00/. and 3o00/. befides, 
were given for a Semper- Auguftus. 

Another gentleman fold three Semper-Auguftufes for 10001. 
each. The fame gentleman was offered, for his flower-garden, 
1500/. a-year, for feven years, and every thing to be left as 
found, only having the increafe, during the time, for the money. 

One gentleman got, in the fpace of four months, 6000). 

- In April, 1637, by an order of the ftate, a great check was 
put to thistrade, by invalidating their contrats ; fo thata root 
was fold for 5/. which, a few wecks before, had been fold for 

ool. 

. -Itis related, by a curious gentleman, that he had remarked, 
in one city in Holland, in the {pace of three years, they had. 
traded for cne million fterling, in tulips. areal 
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. There is to be feen, in the regifters of Alemaer, * a particu- 
lar, which is fo remarkable, that it deferves to be mentioned 
here, and is as follows. In the year 1637 they fold publicly, 
inthis city, by aution, a hundred and twenty tulips for four- 
fore and ten thoufand guilders; one of thofe flowers, called 
the Admiral of Enchuvteri, with its root and offsets, was fold 
for five thoufand two hundred guilders; two others, called 
Brabanters, for three thoufand eight hundred guilders; one, 
named the Viceroy, fold for 4203 guilders. Not only the 
name and price of thefe flowers, but alfo their weight, are par- 
ticularly fet down in the city-regifters. Upon which occafion 
we fhall obferve, that the paflion of paying exorbitant prices 
for lowers and flower-roots was come to fuch a height, in Hol- 
land, that the ftates ‘have been obliged to put a ftop to it by fe- 
vere penalties, many gentlemen having been ruined by that 


paflion. ‘ 


* Alcmaer is a city in Holland, about twenty-three miles North 
of Amfterdam. 





Reflcfions on Futuriiy. 


MONG Martial’s requifites to happinefs is, Res non 
“\ parta labore, fed relifta: an eftate not gained by induftry, 
but left by inheritance. It is neceflary to the completion of 
every good, that it be timely obtained ; for, whatever comes 
at the clofe of life, will come too late to give much delight. 
Yet all human happinefs has its imperfeCtions. Of what 
we do not gain for ourfelves we have only a faint and imperfect 
fruition, becaufe we cannot compare the difference between 
want and pofleffion, or at leaft can derive from it no con- 
vidion of our own abilities, nor any increafe of felf-efteem ; 
what we acquire by bravery or fcience, by mental or cor- 
poreal diligence, comes at laft when we cannot communicate, 
and therefore cannot enjoy, it. 
: Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow its happinefs 
from the time to come. In youth, we have nothing paft 
toentertain us, and, in age, wederive little from retrofpect 
but hopelefs forrow. “Yet the future likewife has its limits, 
which the imagination dreads to approach, but which we 
know to be not far-diftant. The lofs of our friends and 
companions imprefles hourly upon us the neceflity of our 
departure ; we know that the fchemes of man are quickly at 
anend, that we muft foon lie down in the grave with the 
forgotten multitudes of former ages, and yield our place to 
others, who, like us, fhall be driven a while by hope or fear 
Ooo 2 about 











476 ReficEtions on Futurity. 
about the furface of the earth, and then, like us, be loft in the 
fhades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our corporeal exiftence we are 
therefore obliged to ex:end our hopes, and almoft every man 
indulges his imagination with fomething, which is not to 
happen till he has changed his manner of exiftence: fome 
amufe themfelves with entails and fettlements, provide for 
encreafe and perpetuation of families and honours, or contriyg 
to obviate the diffipation of the forcunes, which it has been 
their bufinefs to accumulate: others, more refined or exalted, 
congratulate their own hearts upon the future extent of their 
reputation, the reverence of diftant nations, and the gratitude 
of unprejudiced pofterity. 

They, whofe fouls are fo chained down to coffers and tenes 
ments, that they cannot conceive a ftate in which they thall 
fook upon them with lefs folicitude, are feldom attentive to 
remonftrance, or flexible to arguments; but the votaries of 
fame are capable of reflection, and, therefore, may be fitly 
called to reconfider the probability of their expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be w 
of a wife man’s wifh has not yet been fatisfactorily decided; 
and, indeed, to be long remembered, can happen to fo {malla 
number, that the bulk of mankind has a very little intereftin 
the queftion. There is never room in the world for mor 
than acertain quantity or meafureofrenown. The neceflary 
bufinefs of life, the immediate pleafures or pains of every 
condition, leave us not leifure, beyond a prefixed proportion, for 
contemplations which do not forcibly influence our prefent 
welfare. When this vacuity is filled, no characters can be 
admitted into the circulation of fame, but by occupying the 
place of fome that muft be thruft intooblivion, The eye of the 
‘mind, like that of the body, can only extend its view to new 
objects, by lofing fight of thofe which are now. before. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes a while and 

difappears for ever; and, if we except a few tranfcendent and: 
invincible names, which no revolutions of opinion or length 
of time are able to fupprefs, all thofe that engage our thoughts, 
or diverfify our converfation, are every: moment hafting to 
obfeurity, as new favourites are adopted by fafhion. 

It is not therefore from this world that any ray of comfort 
can proceed to cheer the gloom of the laft hour, but futurity 
“has ftall its profpe€ts; there is yet happinefs in seferve, which, 
if we transfer our attention to it, will fupport us in’ the pains 
of difeafe, and the languor of decay. This happinefs we may 
expect with coufidence, becaufe it is out of the power of 
chance, and may be attained by all that fincerely defire and 
earneftly purfue. On this thesefore every mind ought finally 

to 
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toreft. Hope is the chief blefing of man, and that hope only 
js rational, of which we are certain that it cannot deceive us. 


SERIOUS. 





— 


| The Traveller : an oriental Apologue. ead 
§ foon as I perceived the firft fparkling fires of day, 1 
“\ mounted my. afs and took the path which Jeads tothe 
bigh-road of Babylon ; fcarcely was I there, when in raptures I 
exclaimed, 
: Ob bow mine eyes do wander with joy over yon green hills ! 
with what delicious perfumes do thefe flawery meadows.em- 
balm the air 
lam in a beautiful avenue; my afsand I may retire under 
the fhade of its trees when it fhall feem good unto us. _—_. 
. How ferene the heavens! how fine a day! how pure:the aig 
I breathe ! welJ-mounted as I am, I fhall arrive before dufk. 
Whilft I uttered the words, befotted with joy, I looked 
kindly down upon my afs, and gently ftroking him. 


» From afar I fee a troop of men and women’ mounted. upor 


beautiful camels, with a ferious and difdainful air, ; 
All clothed in long purple robes, with belts and golden 
fringes, interfperfed with precious ftones. —- 

Their camels foon came up with me; I was dazzled by 
their fplendour, and humbled by their grandeur. 

. Alas! all my endeavours to ftretch myfelf ferved only to 
make me appear more ridiculoufly vain. 

Mine eyes did meafure them inceflantly; fcarcely did my 
head reach their ancles: I was forely vexed from the bottom 
of my foul, neverthelefs did I not give over following them, 

Then-did I with that my afs could raife himfelf as high as 


the higheft of camels, and fain would I have feen his long 


ears peep over their lofty heads. 

I continually incited him by my cries; I preffed him with 
my heels and my halter; and, though he quickened. his pace, 
yet fix of his fteps fcarcely equalled one of the camel’s. . 

In fhort, we loft fight of them, and [ all hopes of over. 
taking them. What difference, cried 1, between their lot 
and mine? Why are they not in my place? or why amI not: 
in theirs ? ° 

Wretch that I am! f fadly journey on alone upon the vile 
and floweft of animals; they, on the contrary—happy they— 
would bluth to have me in their train; fo defpicable am [in 
their eyes, 

: Bufied in thefe reflections, and loft in thought, my afs, 
finding I no longer preffed him, flackened his pace, ‘and-pre+ 
fently ftopped to feed upon the thiftles. The 
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_ The grafs was goodly ; it feemed to invite him to reft; fohe 
Jaid him down: I fell; and, like unto him who from a pro. 
found fleep awaketh in furprize, fo was I on a fudden awakenej 
from my meditations, 

As foon as I got up, the voice of thoufands came buzzing 
in my ears; I looked around, and behold a troop ftill move 
numicrous than the former. ' 

Thefe were mounted as poorly as myfelfs their linen tupics 
the fame as.:mine; their manners feemed familiar; I addreffed 
the neareft. “shag 

Do your utmoft, fays I, you will never be able, mounted 
as you are, to overtake thofe who are a-head of you. => ss 

Let us“alone, fays he, for that; the madmen! they rifk 
their hives; and for what? to arrive a few. minutes before us, 

Weare all going to Babylon, an hour fooner or later, in 
linen tunics or purple robes, on an afs or a camel; what 
matters it when once one is arrived? nay upon the road, {6 
you know how to amufe yourfelf? 

You, for example: what would have become of you had 
you been mounted on a camel? your fall, fays he, would 
have been fatal. I fighed, and had nothing to reply. i 
: Then, looking behind me, how great was my furprife to fee 
men, women, and children, following us on foot, fome finging, 
others fkipping on the tender grais; their poor backs bowed 
under their burdens. 

Then, cried I, tranfported beyond myfelf, they go to Babylon 
as well as 1: and is it they who rejoice? and is it I who am 
fad? when on a fudden my opprefled heart became light; and 
I felt a gentle joy flow within my veins. 


Before we got in, we overtook the firtt party; their camels had. 


thrown them, theirlong. purple robes, their belts, and gold 
fringes interfperfed with diamonds, were all covered with mud, 
‘Then, ye powerfu! of the earth ! even then it was I perceived 


the littlenefsof human grandeur ; but the juft eftimation I. 


made .of it did not render me infenfible to the misfortunes of 
others. 





Carazan: an eaftern Tale. 


@ NARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, was eminent. 


_A throughout all the Eaft for his avarice and his wealth: 
his origin was obfcure, as that of the {park which by the col- 
lifton of fteel and adamant is ftruck out of darknefs; and the 
patient labour of perfevering diligence alone had made him 
rich. Jt was remembered, that when he was indigent he was 
thought 
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thought to be generous; and he was ftill acknowledged to be 
jnexorably juft. But whether, in his dealings with men, he 
difcovered a perfidy which tempted him to put his truft in 
gold, or whether, in proportion as he accumulated wealth, he dif- 
covered his own importance to increafe, Carazan prized it moré 
ashe ufed it lefs : he gradually loft the inclination to do good, 
as he acquired the power; and, as the hand of time fcattered 
frow upon his head, the freezing influence extended to his 
bofom. ’ 

But though the door of Carazan was never opened by 
hofpitality, nor his hand by compaffion, yet fear led him con- 
fantly to the mofque at the ftated hours of prayer; he per- 
formed ali the rites of devotion with the moft {crupulous pun@tu- 
ality, and had thrice paid his vows at the temple of the prophet. 
That devotion which arifes from the love of God, and necef- 
farily includes the love of man, as it conneéts gratitude with 
beneficence, and exalts that which was moral ‘o divine, confers 
new dignity upon goadnefs, and is the object not only of af- 
fection but reverence. On the contrary, the devotion of the 
felfifh, whether it be thought to avert the punifhment which 
every one wifhes to be inflifted, or to infure it by the com- 


plication of hypocrify with guilt, never fails to excite indig- 


nation and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, when he had locked 
his door, and, turning round with a look of circumfpedctive 
fulpicion, proceeded to the mofque, was followed by every eye 
with filent malignity; the poor fufpended their fupplication 
when he pafled by ; and, though he was known by every man, 
yet no man faluted him. 

Such had been long the life of Carazan, and fuch was the 
character which he had acquired, when notice was given, by 
ptoclamation, that he was removed to a magnificent building 
inthe center of the city, that his table fhould be fpread for 
the public, and that the ftranger fhould be welcome to his 
bed. The multitude foon rufhed like a torrent to his. door, 
where they beheld him diftributing. bread to the hungry and 
apparel to the naked, his eye foftened with compaffion, and his 
cheek glowed with delight. Every one gazed with aftonith- 
ment at the prodigy; and, the murmur of innumerable voices 
increafing like the found of approaching thunder, Carazan 
beckoned with his hand; attention fufpended the tumult in a 
moment, and he thus gratified the curiofity which had procured 


‘him audience. 


To Him who touches the mountains and they fmoak, the 
Almighty and the moft Merciful, be everlafting honour! He 
has ordained fleep to be the minifter of inftru@tion, and his 
vilions have reproved mein the night. As I was fitting alone 
in 
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in my haram, with my lamp burning before mé, computin 
the product of my merchandize, and exulting in the increa 
of my wealth, I fell into a deep flecp, and the hand of -Him 
who was in the third heaven was upon me. I beheld the angel 
of death coming forward like 2 whirlwind, and he fmote me. 
before I could deprecate the blow. At the fame moment | 
felt myfelf lifted from the ground, and tranfported with 
aftonifhing rapidity through the regions of the air. The earth 
was contracted to an atom beneath; and the ftars glowed 
round me with a luftre that obfcured the fun. The gate of 
paradife was now in fight ; and I was intercepted by a fudden 
brightnefs which no human eye could behold: the irfevocable 
fentence was now to be pronounced ; my day of probation was 
paft; and from the evil of my life nothing could be taken 
away, nor could any thing be added to the good. When | 
reflected that my lot for eternity was caft, which not all ‘the 
powers of nature could reverfe, my confidence totally forfook 
me; and, while I ftood trembling and filent, covered with 
confufion and chilled with horror, I was thus addreffed by the 
radiance that flamed before me. 

‘© Carazan, thy worfhip has not been accepted, becaute it 
was not prompted by the love of God; neither can thy 
righteoufnefs be rewarded, becaufe it was not produced by love 
of man: for thy own fake only haft thou rendered to every 
man his due; and thou haft approached the Almighty énly 
for thyfelf. Thou haft not looked up with gratitude, not 
round thee with kindnefs. Around thee, thou haft, indeed, 
beheld vice and folly ; but if vice and folly could juftify thy 
parfimony, would they not condemn the bounty of Heaven? If 
not upon the foolifh and the vicious, where fhall the fun diffu 
its light, or the clouds diftil their dew? Whers fhall the lips 
of the fpring breathe fragrance, or the hand of autumn diffu 
plenty? Remember, Carazan, thatthou haft fhutcompaflionfrom 
thine heart, and grafped thy treafures with a hand of iron: 
thou haft lived for thyfelf; and, therefore, henceforth for 
ever thou fhalt fubfift alone. From the light of heaven, and 
from the fociety of all beings, fhalt thou be driven; folitude 
fhall protra& the lingering hours of eternity, and darknefs 
aggravate the horrors of defpair.” At this moment | was 
driven by fome fecret and irrefiftible power through the glowing 
fyftem of creation, and paffed innumerable worlds in a mo 
ment. As I approached the verge of nature, I perceived the 
fhadows of total and boundlefs vacuity deepen before meé, 2 
dreadful region of eternal filence, folitude, and darknefs! 
Unutterable horror feized me at the profpeét, and this excl 
mation burft from me, with.all the vehemence of defire. “ ye 
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that I had been doomed for ever to the common receptacle of 
jmpenitence and guilt! There fociety would have ajleviated 
the torment of deipair, and the rage of fire could not have 
excluded the comfort of light. Or if I had been condemned 
to refide on a comet, that would return but once in a thoufand 
s to the regions of light and life; the hope of thefe periods, 
wever diftant, would chear me in the dreary interval of cold 
and darknefs, and the viciffitude would divide eternity into 
tine.” While this thought pafled over my mind, I loft fight 
of the remoteft ftar, and the laft glimmering of light was 
quenched in utter darknefs: the agonies of aelnie every mo- 
ment increafed, as every moment augmented my diftance 
from the Jaft habitable world. I reflected with intolerable 
anguith, that, when ten thoufand thoufand years had carried 
me beyond the reach of all but that Power who fills infinitude, 
I fhould {till look forward into an immenfe abyfs of darknefs, 
through which I fhould ftill drive without fuccour and with- 
out fociety, farther and farther ftil], for ever and ever. I 
then ftretched out my hands towards the regions of exiftence, 


_ with an emotion that awakened me. ‘Thus have I been 


taught to eftimate fociety, like every other bleffing, by its lofs. 


’ My heart is warmed to liberality; and 1 am zealous to com- 


municate the happinefs which I feel to thofe from whom it is 
derived ; for the fociety of one wretch, whom, in the pride 


of profperity, I would have fpurned from my door, would, in 


the dreadful folitude to which I was condemned, have been 


more highly prized than the gold of Afric or the gems of 
Golconda.” 


At this refle@tion upon his dream: Carazan_ became fuddenl 


filent, and looked upward in an ecftacy of gratitude and 
Aevotion ; the multitude were ftruck at once with the precept 


and example; and the caliph, to whom theevent was related, 


that he might be liberal beyond the power of gold, commanded 
itto be recorded for the benefit of pofterity. 





‘Methods for the fpeedy Recovery ” the Ufe of the Foot or Hand that 
en 


has been viclentty firained. 


whether of the foot or hand, is an accident that frequent- 
dy happens, and, if great, occafions a painful lamenefs of the 


; Arie (which may more properly be called a ftrain,) 


part, for a while, and hinders its doing the ufual bufinefs ; 
and, therefore, the propofing a method, which may haften a 


Jecovery of the part ftrained to its natural ftate, doubtlefs, will 


‘Vou. II. Ppp be 
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want it. 





prives them of their contractile power) leffens the 


be acceptable to the public and of fervice to thofe who 


may 
It may lead us toa right management of the part ftrained, if 
we confider the effects of a ftrain when it is very great, viz, 
Firft, fuch an extenfion of the tendons and veffels of the 
mufcles ftrained, that they cannot contract themfelves to their 
natural lengths. 
Secondly, that the great elongation of the veffels [wii de. 


iameter of 


their cavitiés, obftructs the free cotitfe of the fluids throug 
théni, takes them {well and become painful, and incapable of 
their ufual fervices, or of being moved by the aéts of the will, 


as before the accident happened. 


Thefe effects of violent {trains may lead us to conclude, 
the beft remedies ate thofe applications which may beft attenuate 


the obftruéted fluids, recover an eafy circulation of then 
fufficiently contract the elongated veffels, 


that 


» and 


For thefe purpofes, I advife vinegar, the reétified {pirits of 
wine, (fuch as are burnt in Jamps,) fri€tion, and motion, in 


‘the following manner, vz. 
Suppofe the ancle ftrained. 


Firft, let it bé fomented with vinegar, a little warm, for 
four or five minutes at a time, once every four hours ; this will 


render the circulation of the fluids, in the parts affected, 


eal and either prevent its fwelling or promote its fubfiding. 
ec 


more 


ondly; let the perfon ftand, three or four minutes at a timé, 
upon both his feet, in their natural pofture, and fometitnes 
move the ftrained foot ; and fometimes, when fitting with his 
foot on a low ftool, let him move it this way and that, as he 


can bear it; this will contribute much to ¢ontra& the 
ftretched veffels, and to recover a due circulation of their 
through them. 


over- 


fluids 


Thirdly, let a gentle dry friGion, with a warm hard, be 
fometimes ufed to the part affected, which will conduce much 


to the fame ends. 


Two hours after every application of the vinegar, let the 
parts affected be juft wetted with rectified fpirits of wine ad 


then gently rubbed, 


By thefe means, perfons, to whom I have advifed them, have 
recovered from the effects of vety violent ftrains in a few days, 
when others have been weeks in recovering, where different ways 
of management, fuch as continual refting of the ftrained fou 


_ and difufe of its motions, &c. had been recommended, 


fa 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


©. Srrmmwennerers, Bibe 


If my ability were equal to my wifbes, neither want nor mifer 
pould long remain in the world. ADDISON. 


$ I R, : 

IRTUOUS and praife-worthy aétions will have their re- 
V ward, and vices their punifhment, not only in this life, 
byt ia that which is to come. In doing good to others we do 

to ourfelves ; for it is more bleffed to give than to receive. 
The experience of rational, difpaffionate, and impartial, men 
has confirmed the truth of thefe pofitions; and all, who are 
fuch, will, foon or late, realize their truth. . They are not the 
yild (allies of enthufiafm or blind zeal, but the dictates of right 
reafon, which are truth. Were men wife, and happy enough 
to give place to reafon, and act confiftently with its rules, it 
would adorn their charaéters ; their conduét would pleafe God 


men of affluent fortunes are infenfible to the nobleft di@ates of 
humanity; whilft they have no bowels of compaffion for the 
neceffitaus , no feeling for the poor and diftrefled, the maimed 
and the blind; no fympathy for the widow and fatherlefs in 
their affliction ; there is too great reafon to believe their actions 
ge difpleafing to thatGod who will judge the earth in righteouf- 
acfs, who knoweth our hearts, and fees us juft as we are. 
Some men are favoured with a large portion of riches, perhaps, 
in order to prove their faithfulnefs in the temporal truft com- 
mitted tothem. Weare all, indeed, but ftewards, at the will 
ofthe great Lord of the univerfe, who fometimes fees meet to 
fend the undeniable mefflenger of death fuddenly, at an unex~ 
pected hour, and to call upon us for an account of our ftew- 
ardthip. It is, therefore, a point of the greateft wifdom, in all, 
rightly to endeavour to do their duty towards God, their own 
fouls, and all mankind. ¢* He hath fhewed thee, O man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee but to 
dojuftly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God ?” How 
can the rich be faid to do ju/tly, when they withhold from their 
diftceffed fellow-creatures the communication of that fupera- 
bundant wealth which a bountiful Creator has committed to 
their truft for that very end? How can they Jove mercy, when 





fa 


they prevent its ftreams from refrefhing the fteril regions of po- 
verty? Or how can they walk humbly with God, when the 
means of rendering the wretched happy are employed in aggran- 


difing themfelves, in pride and luxury, or in accumulating 
, Ppp2 treafures 


and be approved by the wife and worthy. But, alas! whilft. 
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treafures which they cannot enjoy, and have not fpirit enough 
to communicate to others? ‘The communicable attributes of 
God are love, mercy, andjuftice. In thefe excellent attributes 
it is our indifpenfible duty to imitate him to the utmoft extent of 
out ability. But ‘ he, who loves not his brother, whom he 
hath feen, cannot love God, whom he hath not feen.” The 
only way we can be faid to pleafe God, or do him fervice, is by 
being ferviceable one to another, and thereby leffening the 
evils, and promoting the peace, order, and happinefs, of his 
creation. ‘* Inafmuch as ye have done it unto one of the leat 
of thefe my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” To compaf- 
fionate the diftreffes and affli€tions of thofe who are our brethren: 
by creation is a fpecies of love effential to the true Chriftian 
character ; and we have reafon to believe that aéts of benevo- 
lence, proportioned to our abilities to do good, are highl 

acceptable in the fight of him, who, ‘* of one blood, made all 
nations of men that dwell upon the face of the earth.” Tocul- 
tivate a charitable difpofition, in helping our fellow-travellers 
on their way, by imparting a little of that abundance which 
providence has intrufted fome with, is an act of juftice that 
muft afford heart-felt confolation to a beneficent mind. But, 


through a mifapplication or negle& of thofe gifts of God, de- 


figned for a bleffing to ourfelves and others, they may ultimate- 
ly prove acurfe. ‘Thekindly-lambent flame of charity, which 
fhould warm and expand our fouls, may, when confined within 
the contracted receffes of an avaricious heart, at length, become 
a fire to confume and dry up every fource of confolation and 
oy. 
, * cannot conceive that the annual income of the many thou- 
fands my friend is intrufted with was defigned wholly for 
his own ufe: it appears to me highly probable that he was pla- 
ced in a fuperior ftation, endowed with fuperior abilities, and 
intrufted with much affluence, in order that he might ufe them 
to the glory of God, in promoting the good of mankind. 
Permit me, therefore, toexhort him, by the mercies of God, 
for the fake of his own foul, and the good of others, that he will 
henceforth make a right ufe of the bleffings heaven has difpen- 
fed, that he may have the happy reward of a faithful fervant in 
the end of days. 


It is required of ftewards that they be found faithful ; that 





. they uie their lord’s money rightly. In liberally affifting the 


neceffitous, and rendering thole about you comfortable, you 
would lay the frongeft motive of gratitude upon them, and ex- 
cite their urmoft affiftance in obiiging you. I believe a li- 
beral diitribusion of part of your great wealth would be the 
flrongeft bulwark of your prefervation and happinefs in - = 

xcule 
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Excufeme, when I fay you are empowered tomake thoufands hap. 
y, that are now miferable, and yourfelf too, in relieving them. 
ow can you reconcile this to your own confcience, in the 

hours of ferious reflection? I entreat you to take an impartial 

retrofpective view of your paft condué ; and let paft omiffions 
excite to future —— and greater wifdom. Confider your- 
felf as an accountable being, that muft be arraigned at the bar 
of infinite Juftice, (a holy judgement-feat, far more tremendous 
than any on earth,) from whofe awful decifion and fentence 

there is no appeal ; where ‘‘ the action lies in its true nature 3 

we ourfelves compell’d, e’en to the teeth and forehead of our 

faults, to give in evidence.” : 

If in this life only we have hope in Chrift, we are, of all 
men, the moft miferable; for fhort is its duration: but herein 
confifts the perfe€tion of our nature, that it is in our power to 
become fuccefsful candidates for the joys of immortality. We 

are placed in a ftate of agency, and have a power of choice, b 

the exercife of which we may either become our own true 

friends or greateft enemies. 
I mean not to offend you, but take the liberty of offering 


" ‘thefe remarks to your impartial confideration, with all due de- 


ference to your fuperior judgement. I with ever to cultivate a 
difpofition to adopt the excellent rule of doing as I would be 
done unto. Perhaps you may think me officious: I can only 
fay,'my defign is your good and the happinefs of the diftrefled 
around you : you will, therefore, excufe me. 

To conclude, let me entreat you to try the experiment I have 
recommended, and I doubt not but that, in difpofing of a part 
of your riches, you will find a fatisfaction that will abundantly 
compenfate the labour. The pleafure, arifing in the benevolent 
mind from aéts of brotherly kindnefs and charity, is great ; it is 
the nobleft feaft wealth can furnifh. It is your welfare, both in 
this life and in that which is to come, Ihaveinview. Aéts of 
goodnefs will never lofe their reward ; for, ‘* Verily, there is a 
reward for the righteous: verily, there is aGod that judgeth in 


theearth.” Tam, &e. 
BENEVOLUS. 


Anecdote 
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Ansedote of a Monkey. 


NOME * years ago an ambaffader from England went. 

Mofcow, and carried a grcat monkey wie bish. whos 

he put in alivery, like one of his foot-boys. The monkey 
got aftray one day, and leaped into a church, which thea 
appened to be open, juft oppofite to the ambaflador’s houfe, 
The unlucky ape, as thofe animals commonly are, did g 
great deal of mifchief ; he skipped about every where, loofened 
and quite {poiled the pictures that hung to the walls, and com. 
mitted other ravage. The church-warden, hearing a ftrange 
yattle, rau to the church, and fecing the ape there in the 
livery of the Englith ambaflador, whom he m4 for one of his 
yalets, he fhut up the church, and went immediately to tell 
the patriarch what had happened. The partriarch, in a great 
fret and fume, went that very inftant to the czar’s palace, to 
inform him of fo foul a deed, and immediately fome halbar- 
diers were fent to feize the mifcreant, who had prefumed to 
prophane the church, thinking the offender was actually a 
valet-de-chambre. When the halbardiers entered the church, 
they found the monkey upon the altar as bufy as coyld be, 
They threatened him, and charged him to come down, oa 
pain of being well thrafhed ; but, as they only talked all the 
while to a beaft, they were not obeyed. ‘he monkey, on 
the contrary, as is the cuftom of thofe creatures, fhewed tliem 
his teeth, which put one of the halbardiers into fuch a paffjon, 
that he ran to the ape, and gave him fome blows upon the 
hack with his half-pike. The monkey, being ftrong and fturdy, 
was in fuch a rage at this drubbing, that he flew at the hal- 
bardier, and mauled him fo cruelly, notwithftanding the drub- 
bings that were given him to make him let go his hold, that 
they were obliged to carry the poor man home almoft dead, 
Mean time the other halbardiers had much ado to mafter the 
monkey, nor could they hold him till they had laid him on his 
back by mere dint ofblows. Then they bound him, and in 
thatmanner dragged him to prifon, in tight of a vaft crowd of 
people that were got tagether. The ambaffador at the fame 
time ran the hazard of being as ill ufed as his monkey, if he 


had not obtained a fafeguard for his quarter, the mob being. 


incenfed againft him from a notion that he was the author of. 
* the facrilege that had been committed ; and fome there were 
that fufpected this minifter to have dealings with evil fpirits, 
becaufe he cartied a devil about him that they could not get 
a word out of; and, indeed, as he was no more than a monkey, 

how 
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few fhould they? The principal officers and merchants went 
to court, and complained to the ezar, and reprefented that the 
creature which had committed all this diforder in the church 
#is not a man, but a beaft; that had been caught wild in the 
faft-Indies, atid then tanied; and the ambaflador offered.to 
ihike double fatisfattion for what damage he had done. But 
this did not bring off the monkey; for the patriarch alledged, 
that, let the animal be what it would, beaft or devil incarnate, 
he miuft indifpenfibly be put to death, becaufe he had not only 
rophaned the church, but mtade a racket and a difturbande 
tea place that was fatred. Sentence being pafled on him 
atcordingly, poor pug was drawn through the whole city tied 
snd bound with cords ; ard then (fot they were as much afraid 
ofthis ariitnal as they were of the devil) fome of the ftouteft 
‘and thoft cotirageous of the halbardiers fhot him to death. 
After fo notable ant execution; public outcry was made, that 
nobody fhould offer to attack the perfon of the ambaflador on 
paitt of death. 


-—_ 





. Cinjectures on the charming or fafcinating Power of the Rattle-fnake, 


grounded on credible Accounts, Experiments, and Obfervations 5 by 
Sir Hans Sloane. Phil. Tranf. N°. 433. p. 321. 


Sto rattle-fnakes, it is univerfally agreed on, that, by 

keeping their eyes fixed on any {mall animal, as a {quir- 

tel, bird, or the like, though fitting on the branch of a tree at 

a confiderable height, it thall, by fuch ftedfaft or earneft 
fooking thereon, be made to fall dead in their mouths. 

Sir Hans had a rattle-fnake given him, which had beeh 
fent alive in a box with fome gravel from Virginia; it had 
lived three months without any fuftenance, and had in that 
time caft its outer coat, or exuvize, which was -found among 
the pravel. 

Captain Hall, a very underftanding and obfervant perfon, 
who had lived feveral years in Virginia, ventured to take the 
{hake out of the box, notwithftanding that the poifon’ from 
its bite is almoft prefent death; for he gave an inftance of 
aperfon bitten, who was found dead at the return of a me 
fenger going to the next houfe to fetch a remedy, though he 
was not gone above half an frour: nay, fo certain are the 
ttiortal elfeets of this poifon, that fometimes the waiting till 
Shiton can be héated, in order to burn the wound, is faid to 
have proved fatal: he therefore thought the fafelt way was 
itimediately to cut out the part where the woud was _ 

or 
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‘for. he. had feen feveral, who carried thefe hollow {cars abou : 


-them,, as marks of the narrow efcape they had had, and they 
never felt any inconvenience afterwards. 

Though providence hath produced a creature fo terrible to 
‘other ‘animals; yet it feems to have provided it with the 
-rattle at its tail, that the noife thereof may give them warning 
.to get out of its way. ing hy a 
.. An-experiment was tried before feveral phyficians in the 
Sern belonging to: the college in London: the captain, by 
‘keeping the head faft with a forked ftick, and making a 
cnoofe, which he put about the tail. of the f{nake, tied it fat 


ito the end of another ftick, with which he took the fnake out 


‘and laid him upon the grafs-plat. “Then, a dog being made to 
tread upon him, he bit the dog, who thereupon howled very 
bitterly, and went away fome few yards from the {nake: 
‘but in about a minute of time he grew paralytic in the hinder 
sJegs, as dogs do who have the aorta defcendens tied : he died 
in lefs than three minutes, as is related by Mr. Ranby in. an 
account of this experiment in Phil. Tranf. N°. 401. p. 377, 
.and by captain Hall, N°. 399. p. 309. 

According to Sir Hans, the whole myftery of their inchanting 


or charming any creature is chiefly this; namely, that when 
-- fuch animals as are their proper prey, as fmall quadru.. 


peds, and birds, €c. are furprifed by them, they bite 
them, and the poifon allows them time to run a fmall way, 
-as the dog in the above experiment did; or perhaps a bird 


to fly up into the next tree, where the fnakes watch them 


with great earneftnefs, till they fall down, or are perfectly 


dead; when, having licked them over with their fpawl. or. 
fpittle, they fwallowed them down, as the following accounts. 


relate. 

_ Some people in England (fays colonel Beverly in. his 
‘Hiftory of Virginia, edit. 2d, p. 260. Lond. 3722. 8vo.) are 
-ftartled at the very name of the rattle-fnake, and fancy every 
corner of the province fo much peftered with them, that a 


man goes in conftant danger of his life, that walks abroad in, 
tthe woods. But this is a grofs miftake: for, firft, this fous 


is very rarely feen, and, when that happens, it never does, the 
‘Jeaft mifchief, unlefs you offer to difturb it, and thereby 


provoke it to bite in its own defence: and it never fails to give 


ou fair warning, by making a noife with its rattle, which may 
te heard at a convenient diftance. For my own part, I have 
- : Bp omher for 
firft_ impreffion of this book, I had never feen a rattle-fnake 


travelled the country as much as any man ; and yet, before the 


alive and at liberty in all my life. The bite of this, vipe 
‘without fome immediate application,, is certain death ; . bu 
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qemedies are fo well known, that none of their fervants are 
ignorant of them. I never knew any one killed by thefe or 
any other of their fnakes. ‘They have feveral other fnakes, 
which are feen more frequently, and have very little or no 
hurt inthem; fuch as the black-fnakes, water-fnakes, and 
corn-(nakes. The black viper-fnake, and the copper-bellied 
frake, are faid to be as venomous as the rattle-fnake; but 
they are as feldom feen. Thefe three poifonous fnakes bring 
forth their young alive ; whereas, the other three forts lay eggs, 
which are afterwards hatched; and that is the diftinétion 
they make, efteeming thofe only to be venomous which are 
viviparous. They have likewife the horn-fnake ; fo called 
from a fharp horn it carries in its tail, with which it affaulcs 
any thing that offends it, with fuch a force, that, as it is faid, 
it will ftrike its tail into the but-end of a mufket, from which 
itis not able to difengage itfelf. 

All forts of fnakes will charm both birds and fquirrels ; 
and the Indians pretend to charm them. Several perfons have 
feeh {quirrels run down a tree directly into a fnake’s mouth: . 
they have likewife feen birds fluttering up and down, and 
chattering at the {nakes, till at !aft they have dropt down before 
them. 

“ In the latter end of May, ftopping at an orchard, 
by the road fide, (being three of us in company,) we were 
entertained with the whole procefs of a charm between a 


ff ratle-fnake and a hare ; the hare being better than half grown. 


Ithappened thus; one of the company, in his fearch for the 
bet cherries, efpied the hare fitting, and, though he went clofe 


‘Bby ber, the did not move; till he (not fufpe&ting the occafion 


ofher tamenefs) gave her a lafh with his whip. This made 
her run about ten feet, and there fit down again. The 


gentleman, not finding the cherriesripe, immediately returned 


the fame way ; and, near the place where he ftruck the hare, 
he efpied a rattle-fnake. And ftill, not fufpe€ting the charm, 


whe goes back about twenty yards toa hedge to get a ftick.to 


kill the fnake ; and at his return found the fnake removed and 
ciled‘in the fame place, from whence he had moved the 
hae, This put him in thoughts of looking for the hare again, 
andhefoon efpied her about ten feet off the fnake, in the 
fame place to which the had ftarted when he whipt her. Shé 
was now lying down; but fhe would fometimes raife herfelf 


#her fore-fget, ftruggling as it were for life, or to get away, 


but could never raife her hinder parts from the ground; and 
then fhe would fall flat on her fide again, panting vehemently. 
In this condition the hare and fnake were when he called me ; 
and, though we all three came up within fifteen feet. of the 

Vou, Ll. Qqq fnake, 
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Snake, to have a full.view of the whole, the fnake took nonoticeg 
all of us,nor fo mach as gave a glance towards us. ‘There we 
ftood at leaft half an hour, the fnake not altering a jot; but the 
hare often ftruggling and falling on its fides again, till x 
Jaft, the hare lay ftill for fometime as dead. Then the 
{nake moved out of his coil, and flid gently and fmoothly on 
fowards the hare, his colours at that inftant being ten times 
more glorious and fhining than that at other times. As the 
{nake moved along, the hate happened to fetch another ftrugele, 
upon which the fnake made a ftop, lying at his length, till 
the hare had lain quiet again for a fhort {pace ; and then he 
advanced again, till he came up to the hinder parts of ‘the 
hare, which in all this operation had been towards the {nake, 
There he furveyed the hare all over, raifing part of his body 
above it, then he turned off, and went to the head and nof, 
‘after that to the ears; took the ears in his mouth, one after the 
other, wosking each apart in his mouth, asa man does a wafer 


to moilten it; then returned to the nofe again, and took the: 


face into his mouth, ftraining and gathering his lips, fometimes 
by one fide of his mouth, fometimes by the other. At the 
fhoulders he was a long time puzzled, often hauling and 
‘ftretching the hare out at length, and ftraining forward firk 
one fide of his mouth, then the other; till at laft he got the 
whole body into his throat. ‘Then we went to him, and taking 
the twift-band off from my hat, I made a noofe, and put it abou 
its neck, This,made him at length very furious : but, havin 
fecured him, we put him into one end‘ of a wallet, and, 
having carried him on horfeback five miles to the houfe where 
we lodged that night, next morning we killed him and took 
the hare out of his belly. The head of the hare began tobe 
digetted, and the hair to fall off, having lain about eighteea 
hours inthe f{nake’s belly. a 
. © In my youth I was a bear-hunting in thewoods, abo 
the inhabitants; and, having ftrayed from my companions, | 
was entertained upon my return with a relation of a pleafant 
rencounter between 2 dog and a rattle-fnake, about a {quirrel, 
The {nake had got the head and fhoulders of the {quirrel into 
his mouth, which, being fomething too large for his throat, it 
took him up fome time to moiften the fur of the fquirrel swith 
his fpawl, tomake it flipdown. ‘The dog took this advag 
feized the hinder parts of the f{quirrel, and tugged with alls 
might, The fnake on the other fide would not let go his hold 
for a long time; till, at laft, fearing he might be bruifed’by the 
dog’s running away with him, he gave up his prey to the’ dog. 
The dog ate the {quirrel and felt no harm. 

** Another curiofity, conceraing this viper, I will relate fro 
my own obfervation. A rattle-{nake being taken in a nook, 
I cut offthe head, leaving about an inch of the neck with : 
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this I laid upon the head of a tobacco hogfhead, one Stepken 
{ankford, .a carpenter, being with me. Now, thefe fnakes 
fave but two teeth, by which they convey their poifon, and 
thefe are placed in the upper jaw, pretty forward in the mouth, 
eneon cach fide. _ Thefe teeth are ho'low and croaked like a 
cock’s fpur: they are alfo loofe or fpringing in the mouth, 
and not faftened in the jaw-bone, as all the other teeth are. 
The hollow has alfo a vent through, by a fmall hole, a litshe 
below the point of the tooth. Thefe two teeth are kept lying’ 
down along the jaw, or fhut like a fpring: knife: they have 
alfo over them a Joofe thin film or {Kin of a fleth colour, which 
rifes over them when they are railed. This fkin does not 
break by the rifing of the tooth only, but keeps whole till the 
bite is given, and then it is pierced by the tooth, by which, 
the poifon is let out. The head being laid upon the hogthead, 
] took two little twigs or iplinters of fticks; and, having. — 
turned the head upon its crown, opened the mouth, and lifted 
yp the fang or f{pringing tooth on one fide feveral times; in 
doiig of which | at laft broke the fkin. The head gavé a 
fudden champ with its mouth, breaking from my, flicks; in 
which I obferved that the poifon ran down in a lump like oil, 


sound the root of the tooth. ‘Then I turned the other fide of 


the head, and refolved. to be more careful to keep the mouth 
open, on the like occafion, and obferve more narrowly the 
confequence : for, it is to be obferved, that, though the heads of 
faakes, terripins, (a fort of tortoife,) and fuch like vermin, be 
cutoff; yct tne body will not die in along time after, the 
general faying is, not till the fun fets. . After opening the 
mouth on the other fide, and lifting wp the fang alfo feveral 
times, he endeavoured to give another bite or champ. But I 
kept his mouth open, and the tooth pierced the film, and 
emitted.a ftream like that in. blaod-letting, and caft fome drops 


‘upon the fleeve of the carpenter’s fhirt, who had no waiftcoat 


on. I advifed him to pull off his fhirt, but he would ‘not, 
and received no harm; and, though nothing could then be 
{cen of it upon the fhirt, yet ip wafhing there appeared five 
green fpecks, which every wafhing appeared piainer and 
plainer, and Jafted as Jongas the fhirt, which was about three’ 
years after. | The head we afterwards threw down upon the 
ground; and a fow came and ate it before our faces, and 
received no harm. © Now,.I believe, had this poifon lighted 

upon any place of the carpenter’s fkin, that was fcratched or 
hurt, it might have poifonedhim. I take the poifon to reft ina 
{mall bag or receptacle in the hollow at the root of thefé teeth ; 
but ‘I never had the opportunity afterwards to make.a farther 


difcovery of that. y i X eb?) 
Qqq2 . “As 
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- §° As to the violent effects of this poifon, I was told, by colone| 
James Taylor, that, being with others in the woods, furye 
ing, they found a rattle-fnake, and-cut off his head, and about 
three inches of the body. Then, with a green ftick which he had 
in his hand, about a foot and -a half Jong, the bark bein, 
pot peeled off, he urged-and provoked the head till ine 
the ftick with fury feveral times; Upon:this the colonel ob. 
ferved {mall green ftreaks to rife up along the ftick towapds 
hig hand. He threw the ftick upon the ground, and, jD a quar. 
ter of an hour, the ftick of its own accord’ fplit into feveral 
pieces, and fel] afunder from end toend. This account I had 
from him again at the writing hereof.” il 

F. La Bat likewife tells us (in his Nexveau voyage aux ifts 
de T Ame ique,. Tom. 4. p.96, 106) that ferpents, when they 
bite their prey, retire, to avoid being hurt by them ; and, when 
dead, cover them with their fpittle, extend their feet along their 
fides and tails, if quadrupeds, and {wallow them. ayat 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Of Educatioz and Cuftom. ; 

“4 JE fuck in the firft rudiments, as we do the commos.. 

air, without difcrimination or ele&tion, of which, in. 

deed, our tender and unexercifed minds are not capable. And. | 
I.confefs it is neceflary we fhould do fo; nor were there an 

hurt in this innocent eafinefs, did not moft men. al! their lives, . 


- 





worfhip the firft thing they faw in the morning of their days, 
and ever after obftinately adhere to thofe unexamined receptions, 
But here lies the mifchief; when we are children, we are apt 
to-bélieve every thing ; and, when we are grown men, we fel. _ 
dom-examine things, but fettle in their firft impreffions, with- 
out giving ourfelves the trouble to coniider and review them, | 
Ané: thefe prejudices, by cuftom and long acquaintance with 
our fouls, become irrefiftibie to every thing that 1s difterent from_, 
thofe images of education. 1 he 
Tully, [ remember, makes mention of a mufician, who, 
being afked. what the foul was, prefently replied, that,it was 
harmony; whereupon, Tully, being. well enough ‘pleafed with ._ 
the antwer, makes this witty remark: bic @ principiis artis fue .,, 
non receffit ; be knew not how to leave the principles of “bis ‘own art, 4 
So, likewife, Plato’s fcholars had been altogether bred up in. 


‘ red up i wy 
arithmetic and the knowledge of numbers ; and therefore henoe 


ore henee, 5, 
it'was, that, afterward, when they diverted their ftudies ‘to the. ., 


knowledge of nature or moral philofophy, wherefoever they. 
walked, or whatfoever they were doing, their heads were ftill., 
sci running 
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funning upon numbers. They fancied the world was framed 
gut of numbers ; cities, kingdoms, and commonwealths, they 
thought, ftood. by numbers; number, with them, was the fole 
rinciple and creator of every thing. In a word, it fares much 
with us as it did with Tully’s mufician or Plato’s fcholars; 
dificulter a principiis artis noftre recedimus ; it is with much diff 
wally that we forfake thofe principles we have been bred up in. ‘The 
wife philofopher tells us, that the foul of man is a rafa tabula, 
like a white fheet of paper ;- out of which, therefore, it muft be 
more than common art that can: fo clearly take out the firft 
writing as to fuperinduce a new copy, fair and legible. This is 
the true reafon why any perfon finds it fo difficult to quit thofe 
notions which have been eftablifhed in his mind from his earl 
infancy. ‘There is a marvellous agreement and natura} kindnee 
to thofe opinions which we fuck in with our milk : they arelike 
fofter-brothers; to whom, it has been oblerved, there is as 
ftrong an inclination as to the natural: we play and eonverfe 
with them from our cradles; and, as foon as we can go alone, 
we take them by the hand: we fleep with them in our bofoms, 


_and contract an infenfible friendfhip with them, a pleafing famé- 


liarity, which takes off all deformities: we love them and we 
like them, and their.very blacknefs is a beauty, as it is with 
the African nations, to whom even that, which we judge de-_ . 
formity, appears more lovely than the moft delicate European 
beauty. 
’ Thus do we judge all things by our anticipations, and cone 
demn or applaud them as they differ or agree with our firft opi- 
nions. It is on this account that almoft every country cenfures 
the laws and cuftoms of every other, as abfurd and unreafonable, 
and are confirmed in their own follies beyond poffibility of cone 
vidion. In 4 word, there is nothing fo abfurd to which edus 
cation cannot form our tender youth: it can turn us into tha 
more monftrous than-thofe of Afric. For, in our childhood, 
weare like the melted wax to the prepared feal, capable of any 
impreffion from the documents of our teachers. — 

Seneca fays, that wé govern ourfelves not by reafon but by 
cuftom ; accounting that moft honeft which is moft practifed.s 
and error ferves us for a law when it is become public, Cuftom, 
we know, is of fo’ great account among phyficians, that, ac- 
cording to the great Hippocrates, there is no one thing ought 
tobe more regarded: -nay, fays he, whatfoever a man is. ufed 
to, although it be bad, is lefs. harmful than what we are not 
accuftomed to, although in itfelf it be better. And, among 
the lawyers, we fee there is nothing of more efteem than cuftom: 
pricription is always counted: the beft title; and the common 

w (which js nothing but feveral cuftoms, eftablithed by pee 
anh a 
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and experience) has always the preference of ftatute-law, and 
ia efteemed the nobler part. Again, cuftom governs OUT very 
affeGions ; and we Jove rather by cuftom than by reafon; 
hence mothers more tenderly affe& their children, with whom 
they commonly converfe, than fathers do; and nurfes more 
than fome mothers. Cuftom hath likewife fuch power ayer 
the imagination, that, when we are afleep, we often dream of 
thefe things which ovr minds moft run upon when we are 
awake. And whata mighty influence has it upon the outward 
fenfes! Which may be perceived in thofe perfons who, after 
they have been for fome time kept in a dark place, come into 
a fyi and open light; they not being able-to bear that luminous 
fe which, by tts glaring, feems to dazzle and offend their 

ht... And hence it is that thofe, who live near the cataraés 

Nile, as alfo thofe feveral tradefmen, whofe noife difpleates 
ws fo much, and who dwell in mills and forges, are made’ fq 
familiar with it,- by. cuftom, that they are no ways difturbed 
with this conftant clattering, but reft and fleep as quietly, with 
the noife, as others do without it. Thus doth cuftom fufi. 


eiently fhew its own force and power, which is ftronger than. 


mature, intomuch as it both alters and deftroys it, and is fo 
powerful that it cannot be deftroyed but by itfelf. To con. 
ebude, then, the power of cuftom is much greater than mof 
then, imagine ; . amd therefore it is, that, through miftake, we 
. Often call that the law of nature which really is but the effed of 
euftem and education. That affection which we fay eve 
man naturally bears to his own country, whence comes it? i 
tt not from cuftam? I know, indeed, that fome tell us that this 
love to our native foil is by the inftinct of nature, .as beafts love 
their dens and birds their ncfts: but I rather think it is from 
civil inftitution, as being accuftomed to the fame laws, the fame 
eeremonies, the fame temples, the fame markets, and the fame 
tribunals. No wonder, then, that the generality of mankind 
is fo.influenced by cuftom; fince that idea, which many men 
have of truth and reafon, is no other than what cuftom difpentes 
wo them. And therefore it is, that we often are fo ftrangely de- 
luded and impofed upon: -for cuflom, fays Montaigne, oeth 
from us the true afpeét of things; they appear aicording tt 
our sgnorance of nature, and not according to the effence of natutt 
Lhe continually being accuftomed to a thing blinds the eye of our judges 
ment. It may therefore feem ridiculous to think there isany 
common ftandard of reafon amongit men, fince that charms ia 
ene country, which is abhorred in others; and the very ime 
ginary lines, which divide kingdoms, feem likewife to divide 
their way of thinking, and to make a different geography 9 
she reafon which they adore as well as ‘on-the-earth on «whidi 
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they trample. Hence, then, it is, that all nations are fofond 
of their own cuftoms: the Greeks arid Romans thougtir all 
ether nations barbarous in refpect of themfelves:: the Italians 


"call all oltramontani ({uch as are on this fide the Alps) ‘barturi, 


gs though none knew what civility meant but they: the Vene 
tians will commonly fay, when they hear a man fpeak-in alam 
guage which they underfland not, Ada, parlate Ghriftiano, en 

eak like a Chriftian,| asif no language were good: and Chrif- 
tian-like but theirs: the Chinefe efteem themfelves the only 


reafonable and civilifed people; whence it is 2 conumetr pre 


verb amongft them, that the Chinefe only fee with tewo eyes;: and 
all other men but with one: and thus do we {till keep up the: fame 
humour, by judging all thofe, who differ from us‘in thelranf 
toms and ufages, to be at leaft ridiculous, if not barbarous: 
though, after all, the barbarians’‘are no more a wonder to:us 
than we are'to them, nor, it may be, with any-more reafon, 
And, to fay the truth, there are many laws and cuftoms which 
feem, at the firft view, to be favage, inhuman, and ‘coi 


_ toall reafon; but, if they were, without paflion, foberly‘cons 


fidered, though they were not found to be altogether juft'and 
good, yet, at leaft, they might be plaufibly defended by fome 
kind of reafon. A wife man, therefore, ought to fudpend his 
judgement, and not to be over-forward in cenfuring arid’ cone 


demning the practices and cuftoms of other nations ; which fart - 


‘of narrownefs I find many are fubje& to, and, with the hermit, 
are apt to think the fun fhines no where but in their cell, and 


- that all the world is darknefs but themfelves. But this certainly 


is to meafure truth by a wrong ftandard, aid to chrcamfcribe 
her by too narrow afcantling. But to proceed. Since-cuftom 
hath fo great a {way in all our a€tions, we may well look-upon 


_ itas another nature. A rooted habit becomes a governing prin- 


ciple, and bears almoft an equal {way in us with that which is 


-gatural: it is, fays Tillotfon, akind of new nature {uperin- 


duced, and even as hard to be expelled as fome things which 
are primitively and-originally natural. When we-bdend a thing 


‘at firft, it will endeavour to reftore itfelf; butt may be be 
. “bent fo long that it will continue fo of itfelf and grow creoked ; 


and then it may require more force and violence, to’ reduce it to 


"ifs former ftraitnefs, than we ufed to make it:crooked at firfts 


Mens minds. are naturally of the fame clay; education: is the 
potter’s hand and wheel that form them into veffels of honour 
and difhonour. This, of all human means, is the moft effec- 


. tual towards the refining and fharpening mens intellects, ‘giving 


them an edge and quicknefs; and that the more, becaufe it 
takes them in-that age wherein their faculties are, as'their joints, 
pliant and ‘tragtable, and fo capable of being, .by exsercifey im- 


proved 
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proved into great degrees both of ftrength and activi 
——- is nothing tends more to the forming He ; 
ble and virtuous lite than a good education. Mott certain j ng 
without this, we are as good as loft in our very cradles ston 
whatfoever principles we make choice of in our infancy, a 
carry,. for the mott part, to our graves; and, in a word em: 
a that makes the man. : edie 
Thus we fee that the leat falfe ftep at the “fir Win 
—s hobble and limp all the ea rome ion 
education, then, carries fo great force and authority along ith 
it, how much does it behove fuch parents, as have an —_ 
to.virtue and wildom, to give their children a went an . 
ber education! ‘Though, indeed, this does not always - 
fuccefsful : for Nero, notwithftanding his two sale “ree 
tors, Seneca and Burrhas, received but little even v. 
Cicero’s fon, to the ftupidity of his nature, added Pits 
nefs, and returned from Athens and Cratippus as Mbit 
blockhead as he went. Marcus Aurelius provided fourte sol 
the moft approved matters to educate Commodus, yet co Id 
reCtify his froward and barbarous humour. | Thos Si 1 on 
Wotton obferves, there is, in fome tempers, fuch er ik 
barennefs, that, like the fands of Arabia, they are never to be 
cultivated or improved. There are fome crab-ftocks of fuch 
nature, that all the ingrafting in the world can never correct : 
-amend. But thefe monfters of nature are not often to be 
with; for we ufually obferve, that the culture of the Baty 
of the earth, doth deliver it from the barrennefs of its owns 2 
ture; and that the tougheft and moft unbended natures re 
early and prudent difcipline, may be much correéted nd iat 


proved. B 





*.* The effays, figned a 
“y ellays, figned Calebs, Eufeb 
—— with the matrimonial hale re hoi © et 
oar learning, and feveral other anonymous pieces, are receie 
The letter, directed to the rev 4 : 
. t 
would not be acceptable to the readers of the Montuhy Ledger, 
W’s favour came too late for infertion, but it thall a da 
the next number. ‘The corrected piece, figned Arita m 
will be acceptable. . sorens.. 
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: ‘ Erratum 
In the laf. number { , 
. fy p. 418, 1. 4, for confcious gui © 
nifbinent, read, confcious guilt and merited ae “T 
POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


the Editor of the very entertaining 
and‘intru€tive Monthly Ledger, will 
oblige'a to:.ftant reader 


pics the following, if agreeable to 


In the Eap Agia, 


A WISH, by «LADY, 


Neat little box, on the fide of'a hill, 
At thé tottom of which runs a 
murmuring rill: 
The foil. how'd be healthy, and temp’ rate 
“titéair, 
And, to add to’my profpedt, Id have a 


parterre, : 

The {weet rofe of Sharon my walks thquid 
adorn ; : 

Jot under my window, I'll fancy alawn, 

Where ‘delicate fhrubs fhould be planied 
with tafte, 


- And‘mone of my ground be feen running 


to wafte, 

Inft-ad of Italians, the “linnet and thruth 

Would with harmony greet me, from 
ev'ry b buth ; 

Thofe gay feather’d fongfters do rapture 
infpire; 

What mufic fo foft as the heavenly choir ? 

Mv furnitare elegant, fimple, and Plain 5 3 

Not any'thine gaudy, expenfive, or vain. 

My friends fhouid repcfe on a pillow of 
down ; $ 

Nor‘ever,: from me, fhould they meet. 
with a ‘frown. 

A ftudy, replete with good authors, I’d 
choofe, 

That, if Teriows or gay, might inftru& or 
amufe ; 

No new tafhion'd nevel or gilded romance 

Should there find a place tho’ it travell’d 
from’ France, 

My table Id cover with old Engtith cheer ; 

No ae or luxury fthould be feea 


I would treat you with port and a fervice 
of fruit, 
But miodérn extravagance ne’er fhould take 


foot, 

If, to crown my felicity, fortune would 
lend’ 

A fenfble, fprightly, compaffionatr, 
friend, 

Vou. 1, 





One free from fufpicion: — if fich could - 


be found, 
He foon fhould be mafter of this faitys 
ground. . a 


Account of the Origin and Progrefs of Reas 
~ fon, from “ft ’ Second’ 6 on 
the Enlargement of the Mind, 


HEN firft.the trembling eye’ fee 
‘ ceives the day, 
External forms on young perception iti 
External forms affect the mind alone, 
Their diffrent pow "t's and properties un- 
known. 
See the'pleas’d infant court the flaming 
brand, 
Eager to grafp the glory in its hand! 
The cryftal wave as eager to pervade ; 
Stretch its fond arms to meet the fmiling 
fhade ; 
When —s *s call the mimic word 


obey 
And wings the thought that faulterson its 
ways$ 
When vite experience her flow verde 
draws, 
The fare effect exploring inthe caufe, : 
In nature’s rude, but not - unfruitful, 
wild, 
Reflettion f prings, and reafon is herchild ¢ 
On her fair ftock. the blooming fcyon 
grows, 
And brighter thro’ revolving feafons blows, 
O flower divine! O beauty’seldéft born ¢ 
From lifes fair tree by fatal error torn! 
Tho’ bright thy form the tempted eye to 
pleafe, 
Too feos bought for innocence andeafe, 
What tho” by hope of ‘godlike knowledge 
Jed bs y ant 


On thy fair fraif our haplefs parents fed, 
Thegooa, alas! they butin memory knew, 
Not fo the evil—for they felt it too. 
Yet, beauteous flew’r! immortal hhale 
thou thine, 
When dim with age yon golden: orbs dee 
cline; 
Thy orient bloom, uncon{cious of decay, 
Shall fpread and flourith in eternal day, 
oO! — what art,my friend,wnatearly 


Should ‘wifdom cultivate a plant fo’ fait 
Rrer How 
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How fhould her eye the rip’ning mind 
revife! 

And blaft the buds of folly as they rife! 

How fhould herhand with Mhdufiry reftrain 

The thriving growth of paffion’s irvitful 
train, 

Afpiring weeds, whofe-lofty arms would . 
tow'r : 


With fatal thade oter reafon’s tender. 
’” flow'r. a ; 
* From low purfuits the dudtile mind to 


Ve, 

Creedsthat contract and vioes that enflave; 

Q’er life’s rough feas its doubtful courfe . 
to fteer, +4 

Unbroke by av’rice, bigotry, Or fears 

For this fair {cience {preads her light afar, 

And fills the bright urn of her eaftern ftar. 


Psa xvi paraphrafed, by Mr. 


errick. 


B LES T Objet of my foul’s defire, 
Totheemy grateful thoughts afpire ; 
On thee my ftedfaft hope I build ;, 
My God, my ref, my-rock, my thield! 
The firength of my falvation thee, 
And tow’r. of fure defence, I fee, 
What foe thall e’er my terror raife, 
While thus I pay my debt of praife, 
And, as the doubtful field I tread, 
'o God my fuppliant_baads outfpread ! 
oes heap’d on woes my heart deplor’d, 
While fin’s proud torrents sound me 


roar'd; _. 

The fepulchre’s extended hands 
Had wrapp’d me in its ftrongeft bands, 
And Death, infulting, o’er my head 
Th’ inextricable toils had fpread. 
My words, a3,griev'd, to God I pray, 
Wing’ to his heav’nly fane their way, 
Through adverfe clouds their paffage clear, 
Mer unaceepted seach. his ear > 

ith ftrong convulfions groan’d the 


ground, 
The hills, with waving forefts crown’d, 
Loos'd from their bafe, their faummits nod, 
And own the. prefence.of their God : 
Colleéted clouds of wraathing fmoak 
Forth from his angry noftrils broke, 
And orbs of fire, with dreadfal glare, 
uth’d onward through the glowing air, 
Incumbent.on, the bending tky 
The Lord defcended from on high, 
And bade the darknefs of the pole 
Beneath his feet tremendous roll. 
fie cherb. to his carhe-joia’d, * 
on the wings of mightieft wind, 
As.down to carth hic journey lay, 
Refftlefs urg’d his rapid way. 





T RY, 
Thick-woven clouds around him clos'd, 
His fecret refidence compos’d, 
And waters, high fufpended, {pread 
Their dark pavilion o’er his head, 
In vain, reluctant to the blaze 
That previous pour’d its ftreaming rays, 
As.an he moves, the clouds retire, .- 
Diffolv’d in hail and ruthing fires 
His voice th’ almighty monarch rear'd, 
Through heav’n’s hugh. vault in thanders 

heard, 

And_down, ‘in ficreer confli&, came 
The‘hailftones dire and mingled flame, 
‘With aim dire& his thafts were fped,. 
In vain-his foes before themfleds 
Now here, now there, his lightnings finy, 
And fure ceftruétion marks their way, 
Earth’s bafis opens to theeye,. | 
And ocean’s ary? ont feen to lie,~ 
As, chiding loud, his fury paft, », .,.. 
And o’er A breath’d a dreadful bla, 
God, in my refcue, from the. ies _ 
His arm extends, and bids me.rife. * 
Emergent from the flondprofaund,, .. , 
Whofe waves my ftruggling foul furrquad. 
His hand my ftrongeft foes repell'd, 
Their force by force fuperior quell'd, 
And I, unequal to the fight, me 
Ev'n I, have triumph'd in his might. 
Opprefe’d with languor, grief, and pain, 
E’er yet my nerves their firength regain, 
His fierce affault th’ invader gave; 
But thou wert prefent, Lord, to fave: 
My {pacious path, by thee, outipread, 
With courfe fecure behold me tread, 
Bieft in the favour of my God, 
And {peak the grace on all beftow’d, 
Who guiltlefs hands to him can saife, . 
And offer unpolluted praife, 
His precepts, fix’d before my view, 
My thonghts with: ftedfaft aim purfue, 
Nor error’s cloud nor arts of fin 
My foul from his obedience win. . 
Thou feeft, eternal Judge, my 
Each taint of inward guilt deteft: 
My wil! fubdu’d to thy commands, 
And wath’d in inaocence my hands, 
Thine eye delight«d hath furvey’d,, 
Thy pow’r with fulleft blifs repaid. 

Thy ways to ous conforms in 
The holy fhall. the holy fee, 
The pure the pure; the perfect ming 
In thee perfeétion’s felf thal] find; 
Their arts the men of trowatd tury 
By deeper art eluded, mourn: fl 
While thefe their pow’rs with effort vaio 
Unite, the meek and pious train 
Thou, ever watchful, ever nighy, 
Defendeft ; and the haughty eye, 
Chaftis’d by thy afflicting firoke, 
Bends to the earth its bombled laoks, 





While nig 
ftand 


My lamp. 


» Bours thr 


And turn 
My arm, 
Shall bid 
Mv feet, 
High o'e 
or ftain 








clos’d, 








While night's thick fhades around me 


ftand, 
My lamp. illumin’d by thy hand, 


. Pours through the gloom its fteady ray, ~ 


And turns my darkhefs into day, 

My atm, if thou thine aid tupply, 

Shall bid whole hofts before'me fly ; 

Mv feet, if thou my finews fring, 

High o'er th: wall exulting {pting, - 

Nor ftains of fin thy path defile, © 

Author of good ! nor traud nor guile 

To thee belong: on thy bleft word 

(By truth’s feverelt flames explor'd, 

On thy bleft word who build their'truft 

Shall find their confidence was juft. 

What God but thee fhiall Ifrael know, 

Or who, Oh! who, can fave’but thou? 

‘Tis God that arms me for the fight, 

*Tis God that girds my foul with might ; 

From him -my feet their path have 
known, . 

And, wing’d with vigour not their own, 


Support me, while in air fublime, 


Swift as the hind, the sock I climb, 
And, fafe from each invaders hand, 
Fix on its craggy height my ftand,: 
By him inform'd, with furer aft, 


“My hands direé the pointed dart, 


And forceful break the @eely bow, 

‘New-wrefted from the ftruggling fae, 

Thou, mightieft Lord, haft o’er my head 

The thield ef my falvation {pread ; . 

By thy right-hand J walk'd upheld, 

‘Great in thy metcy trod’ the field 

With flep enlag’d, and, thou my 
guide, 

Not fear’d to fall, nor knew to flide. 

With fierce pu:fuit my focs I prefs’d, 

Reheld my {pear their flight arrett, 

‘Wor bade my {word its fury ftay, 

Till proftrate on the ground they lay. 

They bow'’d, they fe!l, diftain’d with 


gore; 

They bow'd, they fell, and rofe no more, 
Blefs’d Lord! "twas thy refiftlef pow’r 
That arm’d me for the dreadful hour, 
My foes beneath my fcet-o"erthrown, 
To certain conqueft led me on, , 
Their backs expufs’d to many a wound, 
And ftretch’d them breathlefs on the 

“ground.” ; 
Aloud, opprefs'd with horror, cried 
Therebel throng ; but none replied : 
To God they call ; but God their pray’r 
Abhorren: fcatters to the air, 
Behold the troops before me chas’d, 
As duft before the driving blaft, - 


_ Andtrampled, as the yielding clay 


xtended o’er the beaten way.” 
When faétious crowds again mé rofe, 
How prompt thy hard to'interpofe! 


Rrr2 
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O’er realms, that buthave heard my name, 
Tiron ee the jut setatad I claize ; 
The trives. that from thelr God éftrang’d 
Through climes to me. unknown -bhad 
: do sine tis hd Mldibee onal 
With flatt’ring lip their homage pay,’ 
And trembling oun a foreign fray Hy 
Each dreads my vengeance to fuftain, ., 
Nor walls na arts their fear reftrain, 
Bleft be the living God, whofe aid, 
When impious fes my peace invade, 
Their rage infiru€ts meto decline, —. 
ee makes his with'd falvation mine ; © 
als, in my right th’ avenging ftroke, " 
And bends t 2 dations te ing yolke, 3 
Each force, that durft my reign cont 
By his reG (lets ftrength foppreis'a. * 
For this thy pow’r my fong thal! claim, 
And diff nt regions hear thy fame, 
Behold thy David to the throne 
By thee uprais’d:: his temples own ~ 
Thy facred unétion ; fair fuccefs ~ 
His counfels and his arm fhal! blefs: 
Thy love on him and on his line 
With unextinguith'd luftre thine. 


An Anfwer to the two En'gmas in the la 
nf Number, # 


HE letter F ambiguoufly doth teft 
That with the fair. he condefcend 
_ to dwell; ch? : 
Attendant waits at the luxurious feaft, 
Yet doth not deign to tafte the rich'repaft. 
Tree, as a friend, an Engliftiman, we 


Ww ; 
It fcarce co be ;—only ‘confult De Foe. 
Bat cgotifms muft his praife fecord 5 
* An Englifiman ne'er wants his own 

_ good word.”. : ee 

Thenext is parcbment*s confequential name; 

Whofe. confl &s, fure,, befpeak no com~ 
’ mon theme: Bi — 
He tells us what his frre frad undergone ; 

But yet, © iss thencé, ch tig his 

propre on vty, 

“Till he’s aloft on the triwetiphal cat, 

Or, mid@ the fcenes, founding the. alargr 
or wars. apie 
Speaks of ,his thunder, when Bellona 

reigns, mt 
And all the terror of the field maintains, 


. 


At wakes and fairs, ‘he fays,, lis poweg - 


isknowa; . 
And that’s, indeed, a Xeuth I ‘can’t 
Sine difown: * ewu.iGs ub 3 


i 
Laftly, he fays that be's.a friend to law, 
And then ne’ 3 obr leave jult to, ithe 
draw. ee ea 
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RESIGNATION: a Porm. 





' Written on the Death of tb2 late . 
Hough fond affection pts the 
frequent Ggh, “en 


And, o’er the rev’rend Nerva" 8 recent 


Religion at and the focial virtues thed 
The filent tear, and mourn ‘their deareft 
friend, 
Yet let me not invoke the fabled mufe, 
That fwells, with frenzy wild, the pom- 
‘. pous fong, 
And ftrives, with praife and oftentation 


vain, 
To celebrate the dead: reafor forbids : 
But, Pou thou fweetett child of virtue, 


Serene ‘ay ;fouil and harmonize the train! 

Hail, power celeftial, RestGnation, 
hai! 

By thee infpis’d, the holy man of old* 

Attin’d his harp, and rais’d-the grateful 
hymna 

Tothe: Supreme: ‘although the vine fhall 
fail; 

The labours of the olive be in vain; 

Although the herds and fuowy flocks 
thall die ; 

And al] the verdure of the fields. thall 
‘fades 

Yet will T fook, Omnipotence, ‘to thee; 

Yet, with rejoicings, will I praife thy. 
namé.” 


Come, -gentle power, and be my con- 
ftant friend, 
Through all life’s fleeting fluctuating 
" feenes; 
And, cven "though the thorny paths of 
Care, 
By heay'n’s decree fhould it be mine 


to tread, 
Stil] — bal ‘ foul, and check each 


ng, Gg! 
Oh, “thea ‘whole ‘placid ‘brow no woes 
; toms P 
They round the heav’ 
thunders. rol, 
‘Aid howling tempefts heave the {welling 
feas 


o 3 tremendous 


Tn horrid mountains,—feated on a rock, 
Clad 1a the garm«nts of fweet inmécence 
Thow {mi)’ amid the fury of the ftorm! 
Benigaast fweet’ner of each bitter cup, 
To mortals, in unerring wifdom, - giv’n, 
The _ mei forrows ‘woos thee in’ the 


When's rot ofe ev" ry chart sepeare ‘his 


‘Tife 5” 


oudlahely bet 
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‘Ané, friendlefs and forlorn, with weay 


fteps, 
Silent, he fteals slong this vale of tean, 
* from the fummit of fome craggy 


ock, 
The pes agaft, beholds the torrey 
pour 
Its couife, impetuous, dowo the fn 
vale, 
And bear his all, his litle flock, a 
In vain the lambkin to its mother bik 
Both, in one ruin plung’d, together fink; 
And the fad fhepherd hearsthem bleat thei 


laft! 
He turns awav; the lofs, how thall be 
bear 5 
Home, as "he hies, what fears his, breaf 
‘alarm ! 


How fal! his little offspring be fuftia'g 

When winter {picads its rigours o°er the 
land! 

How, to the tender partner of his joys, 

Shall he relate it! oh! his bofom bleeds! 

But, penfive, .as he journieth ou his way, 

Fair Resignation breathes upon his 
foul, 

“Wipes of the tear, and turns his eye. te 
heav’n! 


Peace, gentic{wain, may bounteous heav'a 


beftow : 

Its bleifings yet thall crowa thy. humble 
boards 

And, with her genial fmile, hall plenty 
‘chear thy. cor, 

For peace, that never fmiles upon the days 

Ot impious murmurers, fall, attend the 
mind 

That meets, with fortitude, the frowns 
ot fate, 

And joys, with gratitude, if heaven fmiles, 

What though ha:monious, but miftaken, 
bards © 

Have fung of Brutus and of Cato’s death, 


And cail’d it “bravely falling” : "twas. 


but fear; . 


'*Twas meanly fhrinking at the ills of 


life, 

And tursing cowards in the hese of 
baile, | 

Taugbt by the facred author of its 

faith, 

The Chiiftian heart difclaims the i impious 
deed; 

And to thé pow’r divine that firikes the 
blow 

Humbly looks up, and fays, < thy will 
be done, 

“ Thy will be done,”* the language of the 
faint 


In every config, and in every ftorm! , 


While 





go! 


While patien 
way 
To realms Ce 
Ey'o when 
1 thake, 
Abd. all th 
ride 
Siok ow ia 
; frown 
Terrific of 
Calm and 
the fto 
Calm and 
rod, 
While faith 
And {milin 
Such was t 
‘ mind 
Of Nerva, 
By thee, 
: faftai 
He follow’ 
aths 
Her blow 
ftars : 
Above the 
He kept 
trod, 
And, wit 
Thanktul 
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clos’ 
(By truth 
man 
Looking 
grav 
With R 
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Thus fet 
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owns 
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was 





go! } 
while patience leads him on his heav'nly 


To ae celeftial, hie eternal home. 

Ey'a when convulfiuns dixe the nations 
thake, 

Abd: all the tow’ring piles of human 


ide 
Siok oe i in duft, guilt trembles at the 
| frown 
Terrific of Omnipotence incens’d ! 
Calm and refign’d the Chriftian views 
the ftorm ; . 
Calm and refign’d he fees th’ uplifted 


rod, 
While faith her holy anchor drops fecure, 
And {miling hope irradiates the gloom. 
Such was the Chriftian firmnefe, fuch the 
' mind 
Of Nerva, ever honour’d, ever dear! 
By thee, great Source of ev'ry good, 
fuftain’d, 
He follow’d virtue through the arduous 


—_ 

Her followers have to tread beneath the 
ftarss 

Above the varying fashions of the times, 


He kept the way the faithful antients 


trod, 

Ani, with a dignity becoming man, 

Thanktul he greatly fill’d the ftation 
heav’n affign’d ; 

And when, at length his peaceful ev’ning 
clos’d, 


(By oe divinely ftay’d,) the good old 


Latking, ‘to brighter realms beyond the 
grave. 

With Reetcnatrom bade the world 
adieu ! 

Thus {et his fun beneath a cloudlefs fky, 

Th’ aufpicious prefage of a glorious day ! 


EUGENIUS. 


PO FE T Ry. 


EVENING. By $. Cunningham. 


"ER the heath the heifer ftrays. 
O Free; the furrow’d tafk is done: 
Now th: village windows blaze, 

“Burnith’ d by the fetting fun. 


Now he ets behind thehill, 
Sinking from.a golden fky : 

Can the pencil’s mimic ‘kill 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 


Trudging, as the plowmen go, 
(To the fmoaking hamlet Sand) 
Giant-like their thadows grow, 
Lengthen’d o’er the level. ground, 


Where the rifing forett fpreads, 
(Shelter for the loralydome,) - 
To their high-built airy beds, 
See the rooks returning home» 


As the lark, with, vary’d tune, 
Carrols to the ev’ning, loud; 

Mark the mild refplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud, 


Now the hermit howlet peeps 
From the barn or twifted brake; 

And the blue mift flowly creeps, 
Curling on the filver lake. 


As the trout, in {peckled pride, 
Playtul, from its bofom {prings, 

To the banks, a ruffled tide 
Verges, in fucceflive rings. 


Tripping through the filken grafs, 
O’er the path-divided dale, 

Mark the rofe-complexion’d lafs, 
With her well-pois’d milking- “pails 


Linnets, with unnumber’d notes, 
And the cuckow-bird with twoj i 

Tuning fweet their mellow throats, | 
Bid the fetting fun adieu. 








The PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at ‘the Corn-Mar 
Mark-Lane. 
Mar.28. 31. Apr.4. 7. Il. 1g. ar’ 
gars Ss Sef Se S| So Se USe Se So Sef Se Se [Se | Se 
Wheat, — | 42a55 | 42055 | 43855 |43255|| 43455 | 43855143855 
Rye, —— co taro 16429 27428 | 27a28| 27428! 27a28| 27a28 
Barley, — | 22a27 | 22az7 | 22a28| 22a28,| 22428 | 22a28| 22428 
Oats, — | 13a18| f3ar8 | rzar8 | 12078] 12418.) 12418 | 12a18 


arn 21. Wheat, 43a558.-Rye, 274245. 
Oats, 124188. ~ | 
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Sprsrvereeress DIARY of the Weatany 





For March, 1775. 


Weather. ieee 
Fair.. 
Morning early rain, fair Paty: 
Hail and rain. 

2|Rainy. 

Rainy, with intervals fair. 
Ditto and ditto. 

Rainy. 

Rain. 

Showers. 

Heavy fhowers, intefvals clear. 
Heavy fhowers. 

Showety. 

i 54\Slight oocsag 

oT tiiant-day, y night. 
Ditto and ditto. “art 
bps and ditto. 








’ (Rainy. 

Heavy fhowers. . 
Cloudy and fome rain. 
F air. 

Ditto. 








Fail fnow, ftorms, & fevere froft. 
Severe froft, with fome fhow, 
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Cee CeO 
THE | 
MONTHLY LEDGER, 


OR 


LITERARY REPOSITORY. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Of Paffion: And whether the Paffions are an Advantage or Difads 
vantage to Men. 


Seager T was the ufual faying of a very ingenious per- 
Poaeecpee fon, that paffionate men, like Yorkfhire hounds, are 
apt to over-ruyn the feent. They have not the pa- 

tience to paufe and. deliberate, but guicguid in 

buccam venerit, whatfoever they think they {peak ; 

7S and therefore it is that they often run into fuch 

gtofs abfurdities. A mind, tranfported with paffion, rejects the 
beft reafons and retains the worft opinions, like a bolter, which 
lets the flour pafs and keeps nothing but the bran, Therefore 
Plato, {peaking of paffionate perfons, fays, they are like men 
who ftand upon their heads, they fee all things the wrong way. 
How incompatible the Spirit of God and paffion is the holy 
{criptures plainly fhew: for, when Elias was upon the moun- 
tain, there came a whirlwind, and God was not there; then an 
earthquake, and God was not there; but, at laft, came a fill 
voice, and God was there. The {cripture likewife exhorieth 
ws to poffe/s our fouls in patience, intimating, according to the 
oL. II. sft lord 








sciatica aaa 
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lord Bacon’s paraphrafe, that whofoever is out of patience {s 
out of the poiicfion of his foul. Well, therefore, might the 
poets call anger a fhort madnefs; for, look upon an angry maa 
when he is in the height of his rage, and you may fee all Africa 
and its progigics in him: he is more favage than the tigers 
there: blow him intoa flame, and you may fee volcanos, hug 
ricanes, and borafcos, inhim. And, certainly, were he, while 
his p.ffion was thus raging, forced to look at himfelf in the 
glafs, thofe very convullions and djftortions, his anger had put 
him into, would foon thame him'into a better temper, py 
fhort,, there is no furer argument of a great mind than not to 
be tranfported tq anger by any accident whatfoever ; the clouds 
and tempefts are formed below, But all above is quiet and fe. 
rene ; which is the true emblem of a brave man, that furpafles 
all provocations and lives within himfelf. This made a great 
Regge eo fay, that a wife man ought to be like the Caipian 
Sea, which is faid never to ebb or fow. But, from this excefs 
of the paffions, to infer an utter ufeleflnefs of them, tome f 
very unreafonable; for I cannot think nature is fuch a fevere 
ftep-dame as that, by her planting thefe paffions in us, the de. 
ligned only to plague and torment us: I therefore conclude, 
there is an honeft and an innocent ufe of them. As Bias-ence 
faid of the tongue, that it was the beft and werft part of man, 
fo may we of the affeCtious, mec meliores unquam fervos, nec domi- 
nos, fentit natura, deteriores, they are the beft fervants, but th 
worft mafters, nature can have: ‘like the winds, which, being 
moderate, carry the fhip, but drown it, being tempeftuous, 
And, as it is obferved in greater ftates, fo does the fame hold 
good in. man’s little commonwealth, that thofe, who are the 
htteft for fervice, if once they become mutinous, always pro 
the moft dangerous enemies. I know there have been fey 
modern ftoics, who, with a zeal much tranfcending their 
knowledge, haye declaimed againft the paffians; nothing les 
than an utter extirpation will fatisfy thefe men: they are not 
contented with our keeping them under, but they tell us that 
the mind ought to deal with its affections juft as Pharaoh would 
have dealt with the Jews males, whom he thought it beft to cut 
off, for fear they might, fome time or other, be in a condition 
to make head againfthim. But, whether this be reafonable or 
not, Jet any man judge. Becaufe the paffions are now and then 
diforderly, muft we, therefore, wifh there were no paffions? 
No, certainly; for this would be every whit as unreafonableas 
to wild there were no rivers in the world, becaufe it fometimes 
happens, that, by thcir overfowing, we'receive great detri- 
ment. 


Thus, 


‘ 
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Thus, we fee; the paffions, if rightly managed, are of great 
fe and fervice to us; but, if once we fuffer them to grow 
lieadftrong, lions, wolves, and tigers, are more governable. 
We too well know there is not any one thing hath done more 
hurt to the Chriftian religion than the fpirit of paflion; as is 
moft evident by thofe many unhappy difputes and controverfies 
amongft us. It is ftrange that men cannot talk of religion but 
they muft quarrel too ; as if the beft way of eftablifhing the law 
of God. was by violating the laws of charity. I thank God, 
my charity is of an extenfive nature; { refrain no man’s com- 
pany,becaufe his opinion comes not up-to mine; nor do I think 
itreafonable that a difference in opinion fhould divide an affec~ 
tion, Mens underitandings are not all of one fize and temper; 
and therefore it cannot be imagined there ever will be fuch a 


confonancy and uniformity of judgement, amongtt all mien, no, - 


fot amongft wife and good men, but that, in many things, and 
thofe. fometimes of great importance, they may and will diffent 
one from another, unto the world’s end. But it is one thing 
to diffent from, and another to be at difcord with, a man. It is 
an excellent rule, faith bifhop Wilkins, to be obferved in ail 
difputes, that men fhould give foft words and hard arguments 3 
that they fhould not fo much ftrive to vex, as to convinee, an 
ehemy, If this were but diligently practifed, in all cafes and 
on all fides, we might, in a good meafure; be freed from thofe 
Vexations, in the fearch of iruth, which the wife Solomon, by 
his own experience, did fo much complain of, when he told us 
that, in much wifdom, there is much grief; and he, that encreafeth 
knowledge, encreafeth-forrow. There is nothing fo impertinent, 
in difputes and controverties, as anger and paffion,. for every 
man is fond of his own notions, and no man cares to be huffed 
ind heétored out of them; and therefore this bluftering way is 
fo far from inclining us to yield to mens opinions, that it rather 
hardens us againft them, by giving us a prejudice to their per-. 
fons. For my part, I love to fpeak of per/ons with.civility, but, 
of things with freedom; and therefore { abhor. the ; <actite of 
many, who write as if they thought railing at any man’s perion; 
ot wrangling about his words, neceflary to the confutation of 
his opinions: methinks this is as unwife as provoking ; for, it 
I civilly endeavour to reafon a man out of his opinions, I make 
mylelf but one work todo, namely, to convince his underftand- 
ing ; but; if, in a bitter or exafperating way, I oppofe his errors, 
I increafe the difficulties I would furmount, and have as well 
his affections againft me as his judgement; and it is not very eafy 
to make a profelyte of him who not only differs from us but is 
anenemy to us. Befides, as a mad dog, by biting others, is 
Wont to make thofe he bites run mad like himfelf, {0 thefe pro- 
Sff 2 voking 
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voking writers are wont to entage thofe they offend, and infed - 


them alfo with their own virulent diftemper. Ina word, then,’ 
they are the gentle infinuations which pierce, as oil is the moft 
penetrating of all liquors ; and the beft way of profelyting me 
1s to gain their affections. If difputes could be managed with: 
temper and moderation, men might certainly reap great benefit 
by them; but, our unraly paffions do fo much get the afcendant 
over our underftandings, that this is a thing rather to be withed 
than to be expected. Upon this confideration was it, that the’ 
great Montaigne was for fuppreffing all difputes and controver- 
fies: and much of this opinion was the philofopher Plato, wh 

in his Republic, prohibits this exercife'to fools and ill-b; 

people. I think there is not any man fo ignorant, but knows 
that nothing hath been a greater feandal to the reformed reli 


gion, either among heathens, Mahometans, or papifts, nay, ° 


nor hath given a fairer occafion for bringing in atheifm and in- 
fidelity, than our divifions and animofities, which proceed from 
our many controverfies and difputes of religion. Indeed, our 
controverfies about religion, faith the Jearned Stillirigfleet, have 
brought religion itfelf into a controverfy: for weaker heads, 
faith he, when they once perceive the battlements fhake, are 
apt to fufpeét the foundation itfelf ftands not firm ; and, if th 

fee any thing called in queftion, they prefently conclude there 
is nothing certain. The fchool-men have fpun the bene too 
fine, and made Chriftianity look more like a courfe of philofo- 
phy than a fyftem of faith and fupernatural revelation ; fo that 
the fpirit of it evaporates into niceties and exercifes of the brain, 


and the contention is not for truth but victory. Indeed, when. 


I confider the works of the fchoolmen, it puts into my thoughts 
how far more importantly a good method of thinking anda 
right courfe of apprehending things contribute towards the ats 
taining of perfeétion, in true knowledge, than the ftrongeft and 
moft vigorous wit in the world can do without them. It cannot, 
without injuftice, be denied, that they were men of extraordi- 
nary ftrength of mind; they had a great quicknefs of imagination 


and fubtlety of diftinguifhing ; they very well underftood the « 
confequence of propofitions; their natural endowments were 


excellent; their induftry commendable; but they lit on a wrong 
path, at firft, and wanted matter to contrive; and fo, like the 
n 


dians, only exprefled a wonderful artifice in the ordering of | 


the fame feathers into a thoufand varieties of figures. But, aftet 
all that can be faid in their commendation, we muft needs own 


that nothing hath been of more mifchievous confequence to the. 


Chriftian religion than fchool-divinity. I know it is much 
controverted, among the learned, how this fchool-learning 
came firft to be fet up: but, to give Ariftotle his due, I think 
earbe 7 it 
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tang tally be | that he was not the chief author of this 


pphiftic kind o difputation, which reigne ih our fchools, but 
nther the Arabians, Averroes and Avicenna, his commentators 3 
who, being wholly unacquainted with the Greek tongue, werd 
forced to depend upon the verfions of Ariftotle, which, being 
ery inperfeet, left them under great darknefs and ignorance 
rfpecting Ariftotle’s fenfe and trteanirig 3 whehcé there fprang 4 
world of unintelligible terms and diftin@ions, with as many 
_ difputes and controvetfies : thefé the fchool-men gree= 
dily licked up (as the minor poets what came from Hontet) and 
incorporated with their theology, which filled the univerfities of 


[France (where this 7 was firft broached) and —— 
t 


land (which had continual recoutfé to Paris for learning) with 
nothing but vain ftrife aboat words, inftead of found philofophy 
and divinity, far worfe than what was to be found in the pagart 
{hools: which vain itch for difputation hath proved the {cab of 
thechurch, as hath been obferved by thany learited nen. When 
men will be wifer than God, and, im their foolith wifdon, think 
it fit to add their ftrength to God’s weaknefS, as a {peedier and 
furer way to eftablifh the truth, then does God, to cénvince. 
them of their folly, fuffer that ftrong man, the enetitly of the 
gofpel, (whom none but his almighty arm can bind and matter, ) 
to come and fow his tates of divifion, which foon over-ran the 
fod feed of the church, and ‘fobring all to confufion. Thus, 
en, by our foolifh notions and conceptions, do we often ftain 
and dilute the very fountain itfelf:' and, as the Jews dealt with 
the blefled Jefus, fo do we now with his holy religion, by 
platting its head with a crown of thorns. And this is that 
which hath robbed thé Chriftian world of its unity and peace, 
and made the church the ftage of everlafting contentions: for 
nothing puts men more out of humour, one with another, than 
fchifins and unneceflary breaches of church communi6n : _ thefe 
naturally four the tempers of men and alienate their affe@ions 
to the higheft degrée ; for both parties, endeavouring to vindi= 
cate themfelves, are forced to récriminate, and thefe recrimi« 
tations always é¢nd in heat and paffion ; and fo, like two flints 
fuck together, they will be continually fparkling and {pitting 
fie at one another, till they have kindled the quarrel into an 
unquenchable flame. It is the learned Selden’s obfervation, that 
difputes in religion will never be ended, becaufe there wants a 
meafure by which the bufinefs would be decided. It is juft as if 
two men wére at bowls, and both judged by the eye; one fays, 
itis his caft, the other fays, it is my caft; and, having no mea- 
fue, the difpute is eternal. I remember, Ben Johnfon fatyri- 
cally expreffes the vain difputes of diviiies, by Inigo Lanthorn’s 
lifputing-with his puppet, in Bartholomew-Fair; It is fo; it 
is 
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is not fo: it is fo;- itis not fo: crying thus, one to anothet, 4. 
quarter of an hour together, Thus we fee how much even tes 

ligion fuffers by thefe unhappy difputes and quarrels among us; 
for there is nothing does more abate the inward ftrength of ree 
ligion than when it is rarified into airy notions and {peculations;, 
this, indeed, griaws and confumes the very vitals, and may, 
in time, quite deftroy the fubftance, of it. It was the 

motto of the primitive Chriftians, Non magna loquimur fed vivi- 

mus; our Religion confjfts not in talking, but in doing, great things, 

But may not the rever/e of this be properly applied to the prefent 

age? Religion is now become one of the artes fermocinales, g 

talkative myfteryy an att, not to govern the mind and to regulate 

the actions, but to frame and fafhion difcourfe. The effence 
and being of Chriftianity is practice; and, according to that, 
teft, where almoft can it be faid to exift in the world? It js 
true, we have fome images and fhadows of it: fome have taken. 
its pi€ture, but the fubftance and folid body is too much vanith-. 
ed, refolved into air, and, likethe fable of the fibyls, being 
worn into a voice, we have turned it into a mere noife and 

found, nay, which is worfe, into an echo, that flattering com- 
plying voice which reverberates every man’s own language to, 
him. Men dictate to their religion, and then will needs per- 
fuade themfelves and others that their religion dictates to them, 
And now, to conclude, it is no wonder that our difputes .and 
controverfies have fo ill an effe&, when our unruly paffions 
have fo greata fhare in them ;_ for, as we have faid before, the. 
paffions, if not moderated, are the brutifh part in us; and, 
therefore, when we transform ourfelves into beafts, it is not to 
be fuppofed we can aét like men. 





Yo the Ep1tor of the MONTHLY LEDGER 


Had lately put into my hands a book, writtef near a century 
ago, by a gentleman, intitled Reflections on human. 
earning. The author appears to have been a man of great 
erudition, and well acquainted with the feveral branches of 
fcience and natural philofophy. In this work he has at 
tempted to fhew the infufiiciency of human learning in its 
various branches, in order to prove the ufefulnefs and n«ceflity 
of reveJation. 

It muft indeed be allowed that our knowledge, in various, 
branches of fcierice and philofophy, was very imperfect to 
what it is at prefent; many pofitions, which at that time 
were doubtful, have fince been demonitratively proved by 
experiments 
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Refleétions on human Learning. Sir 


experiments and the difcovery“of. inftruments unknown to 
hilofophers in that age. We muft not therefore, allow all 
that this ingenious author has advanced againft the certainty 
ofhuman knowledge; but his reafonings on the fubje& are, 
in the general, fo juft and conclufive, that I have fent an ex- 
tra&t from his conciuding chapter, which I think is worthy 
a place in your entertaining and inftructive mifcellany, and 
will doubtleis be acceptable to many of your readers. 
Lam, &ec. 
One of your Correfpondents. 


FAVING now gone through the feveral forts of learning, 
and obferved the various defects, and uncertainties 
which they are fubje€& to, the conclufion is obvious, that, 
fince no compleat fatisfaGtion is to be met with from them, 
we are to feek for it fomewhere elfe if happily it may be 
found. It may be found, but not by our own powers, or by 
our own ftrength ; and that which our moft exalted reafon, 
under all its improvements, cannot yield us, is only to be 


-had from revelation. It is there we may fecurely reft, after 


the mind has tried all other ways and methods of knowledge, 
and tired itfelf with fruitlefs enquiries. It is with the mind, 
as with the will and appetites; for as, after we have tried a 
thoufand pleafures, and turned from one enjoyment to another, | 
wefind no reft to our delires till at length we fix them upon 
the fovereign good, fo, in purfuit of knowledge, we meet with 
no tolerable fatisfa€tion to our minds, till, after we are 


_wearied with tracing other methods, we turn them at laft 


upon the one fupreme and unerring truth. And, were there 
no other ufe in human learning, there is at leaft this in it, 
that, by its many defects, it brings the mind to a fenfe of its 
own weakneis, and makes it more readily, and with greater 
willingnefs, fubmit to revelation, God may have fo ordered 
in his wife providence, thereby to keep us in a conftant ce- - 
pendence on himfclf, and under a neceifity of confulting him 
inhis word ; which, fince profane men treat fo negle@fully 
already, they would have it in greater contempt; and it would 
be ftill more vile.in their eyes, did they find any thing within 
them equally perfect which might guide them in their courfe 
and bring them to the haven where they would be. But, 
fince they do not meet with this, it ought to wean them 
from an opinion of themfelves, and incline them to feek out 
fatisfaction fomewhere elfe, and to take fhelter where it may 
be found. 

have faid nothing, in this whcle difcourfe, (nor can I 
tepeat it too often,). with a defizn to difcredit human learning ; 
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I am neither of their mind, who were for burning all book, 
except their bibles; nor of that learned man’s opinion, who 
thought the principles of all arts and fciences might be 
borrowed from that ftorehoufe; I would willingly put a jug 
value upon the. one without depreffing the other; but where 
men ftrike out the other way, and take liberty to exalt learnin 
to the prejudice of religion, and oppofe thallow reafon tq 
revelation, it is then time, and every man’s bufinefs, to en, 
deavour to keep it under, at leaft to prevent its afpiring, by 
not fuffering it to pafs itsdue bounds. Our reafon is a proper 
guide in our enquiries, and is to be followed where it keeps 
within its fphere; but, fhining dimly, it muft borrow 
rays from the fountain of light, and muft always a& {ubordj. 
nately to revelation. Whenever it croffeth that, it is out of 
its fphere and indeed contradicts its own light ;° for nothing ig 
more reafonable than to believe a revelation, as being graunded 
upon God’s veracity, without which, even reafon itfelf will 
be often doubting, That whatever God (who is truth itllf) 
- reveals is true, is as fure and evident a propofition as any we 
can think of: It iscertain in its ground, and evident in ity 
connection, and needs no long train of confequences to make 
jt out; whereas moft of our rational deductions are ofter 
both weakly bottomed, and, depending upon a Jong train of 
confequences, which are to be drawn from one another, thei 
ftrength is often loft, and the thread broken, before we come 
at the conclufion. 

And though it be commonly objected, that there are a 
many differences concerning divine truths as about thofe of 
nature, yet, I think, there needs nothing farther to be faid 
to this, but that men fhould approach divine truths with the 
fame difpofitions that are required by philofophers to the 
reading of their writings, and the objection would foon 
fall to the ground ; the beft philofophers require that, in reading 
their books, we fhould carefully lay afide partiality to a party, 
all paffion, and other prejudice: and, let men only approach 
the fcriptures with the fame preparations of mind, and, with 
thefe and ordinary grace, (that is never wanting to thofe tha 
feek it,) I dare be confident they will have no reafon to com 
plain of obfcurity or ambiguity in thofe facred writings: with 
thefe helps (that are had by afking) the weakeft and mof 
ordinary capacity fhall fee enough, and fhall not ftand in need 
of deep reach and penetration, which are neceflary “to the 
underftanding of natural truths. 

God, who would have all men happy, has made them all 6 
far wife, and has fo ordered, that the moft important truth 
fhould be the moft eafy and common; and it can be aa 
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ieQion that, tothe underftanding them, we muft make ufe of 
ordinary means, and come prepared with fuitable difpofitions ; 
this is what is ne¢eflary in all other things; for every thing 
js beft underftood by the fame fpirit by which it is written. 

God has gone yet farther with us; neceffary truths are | 


‘got only the moft common, but he has likewife made them 


the moft convincing, and has given them a power that is not 
alily refifted. ; 

Rational arguments, however convincing they may feem, 
greufually repelled by reafon, and it is hard to convince a 
man, by fuch methods, that is equally mafter of reafon with 
ourfelves; whereas divine truths miake their own way, they 
aa upon us with a fecret power, and prefs the mind with an 
almoft irrefiftible ftrength, and do not only perfuade, but 
almoft force an affent: the firft only a& like light, the other 
frike down and pierce us through like lightening. . We have 
as remarkable a paflage, to this purpofe, as moft in ecclefiaftical 


‘ ftory ; which, though well attefted, yet, were it only a parable, 


the moral of it might be of good ufe. Upon the convening 


‘of the firft general council at Nice, and the appearing of 
the Chriftian bifhops there, feveral of the heathen philofo- 


phers offered themfelyes among cicm, intending to fignalize 


‘themfelves upon fo great an ‘occafion, by attacking the 
faith in its moft eminent profeffors, and by endeavouring to 


overthrow it by philofophy and reafon. To this end feveral 
conferences were held upon the principles of reafon, by the 
moft noted men of either party, in which one of the philofu- 


‘phers, more forward than the reft, began to grow infolent 
upon a fuppofed advantage, and muft needs triumph before 


victory : an aged bifhop took fire at this, one who had been 
aconfeflor in the late perfecution, and was more noted for 
his faith than learning; philofophy he had none, but en- 
¢ounters his adverfary in a new manner, in the name of 


; detus, and by the word of God, and, with a few*plain weapons 
drawn from thence, he humbles the pride of this arrogant 
philofopher, and ftraitway leads him captive tothe fort: al] 


the reply our philofopher had left him was, that, while he 
was encountered by philofophy and human learning, he 
defended himfelf the fame way; but, being attacked by 
higher reafons, it was neceflary for him co yield himfelf up 
to the power of God. Such is the force of that word which 
{imple vain men fo much contemn. : 

_ What then muft we do? are we to give ourfelves up to this 
word, and ‘lay afide all human learning? I am far from 
thinking fo, and have already cautioned againit any fuch 
wild and anabaptiftical conceit: thefe two may well con- 
Vou. IL. Tee filk. 
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fift. Learning is of good ufe in explaining this word; and 
the word ferves very well to leffen qur opinion of human 
Jearring. The former may be terviceable while it a& 
minifterially and in fubfervience to the latter; but being only 
a handmajd to religion, whenever it ufurps upon that, it is to 
be kept down and taught its duty; it is ftill only human 
learning, and, as fuch, very weak and defe&tive; and, afterall 
the great things that can be faid of it, and the ufes that may 
be affigned it, it muft, after all, be confeffed that ou: bible 
is the beft book, and tne only book that can afford any true 
Jafting fatisfagtion : It is that which fatisfies and never fatiates ; 
which, the deeper it is looked into, pleafeth the more, as con- 


taining new and hidden treafures, by the unfolding whereof: 


there always fpring upin the mind frefh pleafure and new 
defire: whereas human writings (like all human things) cloy 
by their continuance, and we can fcarcely read them the fecond 
time without irkfomenefs, and oftentimes not without nau- 
feating thofe fine things that pleafe fo wonderfully at the firft, 

- The fum of all this is, we bufy ourfelves in the fearch: of 
“knowledge, we tire out our thoughts, and wafte our fpirits 
“in this purfuit, and afterwards flatter ourfelves with mighty 
‘acquirements, and fill the world with volumes of our dif 
coveries: whereas, would we take as much pains in difcovering 
our weaknefs ‘and defe&ts as we fpend time in “oftentation 
“pf our knowledge, we might, with: half the time and pains, 
“fee enough to fhew us our ignorance, and thereby learn truer 
‘“wifdom. We'framie to ourfelves new theories of the world, 
‘and pretend to meafure the heavens by our mathematical {kill, 
“(that is, indefinite fpace by a compafs, or a {pan,) whilf 
“we know litfle’of che earth we tread upon, and every thin 
_ puzzles us that we meet with there. We are not only puzzl ; 
by things without us, but we are ftrangers to our own make 
and frame; for though we are convinced that we confift of 
“foul and body, yet no man hitherto has fufficiently defcribed 


the unidn‘of thefe two, or been able to explain how thought . 


fhould move miatter, or how matter fhould a& upon thought. 
And yec we, who know fo little in the fmalleft matters, 
talk of vaft fields of knowledge, bufying ourfelves in natural 
enquiries and flattering ourfelves with tne wonderful dif, 
coveries and mighty improvements that have been made 
_in human learning, a great part of which are purely imaginary ; 


and, at the fame time, neglecting the only true, folid, and. 


fatisfattory, knowledge. Things that are obfcure and intri- 
cate we purfue with cagerne{s, whilft divine truths are ufually 
difregarded, only becaufe they are eafy and common: or, if 
fome there be of a higher nature, they fhall poffibly be re- 
jeed, 
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jected, becaufe they are above, or feemingly contrary to, rea« 
fon, whit we admit-feveral. other things without fcruple, 
which are not-reconciléable with revelation; though revealed 
truths be certainly divine, and the other either no truths at-all, 
or, at the beft, only human. ; 

This fort of condu& is very propofterous; for, after all, 
true wifdom and fatisfatory knowledge is only to be had 
from revelation; and, as to other truths which are to be 


- collected from fenfe‘and reafon, our ignorance of them wiil 


always be“fo ‘much greater than our knowledge, as there 
area thoufand things we are ignorant of to one thing that 
we really and thoroughly know. . 


ee ee ee 


For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On Prejudice. 
Ser is fo gteat feeming affinity between tight sonra 


and prejudice, arifing from our different paflions; an 

betwixt true natural ideas and the notions implanted by e¢duca- 
tion, that it requires a far more penetrating head than mine 
foto diftinguifh, as to be able to fatisfy ourfelves, and thew 
the world under which denomination our pfincipa! and 
common fentiments are to be ranked. I confefs at once it 
is out of my reach, at the fame time I fhail attempt to fhew 
where prejudice has the greateft force, and hoid it up for 
public difcuffion through the means of -the Monthly Ledger, 
that is, if the Editor permit ;-and, asfuch @ publication thould 
be adapted to the greateft innocent variety, -1 think, provided 
the ftile is not abfolutely too low,’ be miay:have no - abjec- 

tion to infert this. © 7 O°) AW SOW sete cy ce’ ee 
The various and fixed fentiments, concerning the different 
modes of worfhip, at once thew. :thé-.greateft, influence of 
“prejudice by education. ‘We:.fee-ebat-not all: the politive 
truths, deeply confidered by thednoft ferious and wellemeaning 
perfons, can fhake the: principles inftilled. into’ his, mind .jn 
his bringing up, though, to all the world. except thofe of the 
fame profeffion, they may appear-monftrous and ridiculous; 
to prove this, look among: the many feéts ini Chriftendom, 
and we find that riot one perhaps’ in: a thoufand ever turn 
from the way in which hé was educated ;.;.yet.who dares fay 
that the remaining nine *hundred-and ninety-nine, even. in 
what we may fuppofe the molt. impious. body, ate: totally 
wandering from the road ‘to happinefs;. indeed, in faying 
that fect is really impious, we have yo more to fupport fuch 
: aa Teti2 ___ affertions 
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affertions than they themfelves have to prove'us fo. But you,. 
perhaps, fay, that, throwing afide the deceitful determination 
of your own reafon, you apply tothe plain doétrine laid dows 
in the fcripture; fo do they; it is prejudice only that per: 
verts the meaning of the fame word or fentetice, to maintaiti 
principles as contrary as light from darknefs. 


This effay, though fhort, abrupt, and, I know, very ime 


perfect, is a hint fufficient for a more informed mind and 
abicr pen to treat fully upon, and properly elucidate, in your 


next. 
AN ENQUIRER, 
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The luxury of Rome will know no end, 
For, fill, the lefswe have the more we fpend. Juv. - 


ie is a matter of painful and melancholy reflection, toa 


thinking mind, that diffipation and extravagance daily ime, - 


creafe with the e:thanced price of provifions and every neceffar 
of life; as if penury and diftrefs were the parents of Cpa 


and luxury. ‘This is one of thofe paradoxes which would ap. | 


pear impoffible, in fpeculation, did not general practice confirm 
it. Our wife forefathers thought it neceflary to govern theif 
expences by their capital, and to avoid the indulgence of things 
not abfolutely neceflary, when thofe, which were fo, increafed 
in theirvalue. We a& differently ; and, in proportion tothe 
advance of every article, indulge the defire of poffeffing a largét 
fhare of it, The effeéts of this unnatural but reigning pafhoa 
are too apparently feen and felt, both by individuals and the 


public. Hence the large lifts of bankrupts, which fill out | 


weekly papers, often to the ruin of the fair trader and his fami- 


ly: hence that iniquitous rage for ittock-jobbing, fo injurious, 


to the real proprietor and to public credit in general. 

If the extravagance of the fpendthrift and the defperate 
{chemes of the projector ended only in their own ruin, nobody 
would repine at or pity their diftrefs; but, alas! the fatal con- 
fequences of their folly extend to innocent perfons, involving 
the fair trader, with his wife, and children, in the fame 
calamity. 

The effects of extravagance have been thought fo hurtful to 
the morals of the people, and fo deftructive of the happinefs of 
fociety, that the wifeft ftates, in all ages, have introduced 
fumptuary laws, to reftrain excefles in living, and inculcate 
frugality. ‘Fhis is now the cafe in Holland, where the 
fpendthrift 
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fpendthrift is reftrained from ruining himfelf and entailing 
ifery upon his family; his eftate and effets being coni- 
mitted to the management of fome prudent perfon, (ftiled 
procutator,) till the fpendthrift is reclaimed, and has learned 
i more ceconomical method of living. Addifon mentions, 
i the Quardian, another excellent inftance-of ceconomical 
wiidom, practifed in the fame country. He tells us, thats 
infome patts of Holland, it is provided by law, that every 
man before he marries, fhall be obliged to plant a certain 
umber of trees, proportionable to his circumiftances, asa 
ledge to the government -for the maintenance of his chil- 
bos: Thus parfimony ‘is made fafhionabte, ‘and prodigality 
rendered infamous; it is likewife well known, that amonelt 
the Dutch, no idle and diffolute poor are to be feen begging 
intheirftreets. How different is the cafe in England! where 
frugality, though all moral writers agree in recommending 
itas a virtue, is now ridiculed, as mean, narrow, and felfith 
int where diffipation and profufion are applauded and 
ilmoft'‘univerfally pra@tifed. It is now too troublefome, and 
thougtit beneath a gentleman of fafhion and fortane, to know 
amything of his own affairs, or to compute’his income, and 
tegulate “his expences by the natrow rules of prudence and 


fteward, fells long and very beneficial leafes ‘to: his 
tenants, and who, ‘(unlefs his iniquity happens to be timely 
difcovered,) in a courfe of years, pockets his eftate. Hrs 
clla's are given up to his butler, his ftables to his groom, 
and his kitchen to the difpofal of a favourite fervant. Thus 
the eafy, indolent, gentleman is betrayed, and plundered 
by every body in turn; and, when he fees diftrefs and 
tuin approach him, ‘wonders which way his money is gone; 
and; having contracted a habit of inattention and diffipation, 
cannot throw it off to fave himfelf; ‘but, fecuring the little 
that is left, betakes himfelf'to France, or Iraly, Pg the benef 

Ce 


One of the People. 
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An Account of the Torpedo. 


pe fith is very remarkable for ftriking the arm of thofe 
who touch it with a numbnefs. Various accounts have 
been given of this fingular Gjjh, both by ancient and modern 

authors ; 





g18 An Ascount of the Torpedo. 


authors; but the celebrated M. Reaumur, of the French 
academy of fciences, has at length cleared the point.and fet the 
matter in a fatisfaGtory light. 5) a 
“The torpedo is a flat fith, much of the figure of th 
thornback, fufficiently known to render a particular defcription 
unneceffary, and commonly found about the coafts of Provence 
and Gafcony, where the people eat it without danger. 

Upon touching the torpedo with the finger, it frequently, 
though not always, happens, that the perfon feels an unuful 
painful numbnefs, which inftantly feizes the arm up to the 
elbow, and fometimes to the very fhoulder and head, a 
. Thepain is:of a very particular fpecies, and not to he 
difcribed by any words; yet Meflrs Lorenzini, Borelli, Redi, 
and Reaumur, who all felt it feverely, obferve it to. bea 
fome refemblance to that painful fenfation felt upon _ftriki 
the elbow violently againft fome hard body ; though M. Rew. 
mur affures us this gives but.a very faint idea ofir., 

Its chief force is at the inftant it begins. it lafts but a 
moments, and then vanifhes entirely. If a-perfon holds 
hand ever fo near the torpedo without.touching it, he fee 
nothing ; if he touches it with a ftick, he, fgels ‘a ( int: effeli; 
if he touches it through. the interpofition a thitt. bo 


the numbnefs is felt very confiderably,: If the hand isp 


very ftrong againft it, the numbnefs is the, Tefs 5. yt fil 
ftrong enough to oblige. a. man. fpeedily to leg go, - Thien 
have been many. different, methods of accounting for this 
fingular-effeét;:’ the ancients contented themfelves with alc. 
bing a torporific virtue or faculty to.this animal,, Some miodett 
writers will have the effect produced by the. torpedo to depeal 
on an infinite number of corpufcles iffuing continually out d 
the fifth, but- more copioufly under fome circumftances. thi 
others. - This was the. opinion generally received jn the jit 
century, -being adopted. by Perault, Redi, and Lorenzini 
They explain themfelves thus; as. the fire unites a quartly 
of eorpufcles proper to heat us, fo the torpedo unites a qual 
tity of corpufcles. fufficient to numb the part they infinual 
themfelves into 3 whether it beby their entering in_ too. gre 
abundance, or: by- their falling into tracks or paflages vey 
diffimilarto theirfgurese.-- ; 
But the moft juft hypothefis.is that of M.Reaumur. Tht 
torpedo, jike. other -flat fith, he obfetves, is not .abfolutey 
flat, but its back, or rather all the upper part of its body,! 
little convex. When it did not, or would not, produce aij 
numbnefs in fuch as touched it, he found its back prefend 
its natural convexity; but, whenever it would difpofe ite! 
tureceive a touch or thruft, it gradually diminifhed the om 


vex} 
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yexity of the back parts of its body ; fometimes only rendering 
them flat, and at.other times even concave. The very next 
moment, the numbnefs always began to feize the arm; the 
fingers that touched were obliged to give back; and all the 
fat and concave part of the body became immediately con- 
vex; and, though it only becatne flat infenfibly, it returned 
toits convexity fo “orm i that one could not perceive ‘any 
change till it was effected. The motion of a ball out of a 
mufket is not perhaps quicker than that of the fifh reaffuming 
jts former fituation ; at leaftthe one is not perceivable any 
more than the other. It is from this fudden ftroke that the 
numbnefs of the arm arifes ;-and, accordingly, the perfon, when 
he begins to feel it, imagines that his fingers have been violently 
fuck; it is merely the velocity of the ftroke that occafions 


the numbnefs, Sit ae 

The wonderis, how fo foft a fubftance, as that of the fifth, 
fhould pive fo rude a blow: indeed:a fingle ftroke of a foft 
hédy.could never have done it: but, in this‘cafe, there is an 
infinity of fuch ftrokes given in an inftant. “To explain the 
wdmirable mechanifm thereof, we -miuft: give @ little view of 
he parts whereon'it depends. 2 °Y % pe 
“This mechanifm confifts in‘two' very fingular- mufcles, de- 
feribed by feveral authors, who“have given’ the anatomy of 
thé torpedo ; their form is that of érefcénts ; “arid they toge- 
ther take up almoft half the back ofthe fifth, one ‘on the right 
fide, and one onthe 'eft. Their origin is alittle above the 
mouth, and they are feparated from each othéf bythe bronchia, 
into the laft of which they have“their infertion,. What is 
jnoft fingular is’ their ‘fibres, if, ‘with’ fome authors, wemay 
pivé that name to a fort of fmaller mufcles:'as big as goofe- 
quills, of an alfemblage whereof the ‘great mufcles are formed, 
Thefe leffer mufcles are hollow: cylinders, their length nearly 
equal to the thicknefs of the fith, thd ‘ranged along-fide each 
other; all perpendicular to’ the‘upper ‘and lower furfaces of 
the fifh, accounting their furfaces as two nearly. parallel 
planes, ©The ‘exterior furface of each of thefe cylinders 
confifts of ‘whitifh fibres, whofe dire@tion is the fame: with 
that of the cylinder; but the fibres only form a kind of tube, 
whofe particles are not thicker than common paper. The 
cavity of the tube is full of a foft matter, of the colour and 
coniiftence of pap, divided into near thirty different little 
maffes, by fo many partitions parallel to the ‘bafe of the cy- 
linder, which partitions are formed of tranfverfe fibres; fo 
thatthe whole cylinder is compofed of near thirty ‘fmaller 
cylinders, placed over each other, and each full of a meduliary 
fubftance, 

We 
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We need only now to remember that, when the t 
is ready to ftrike its numbnefs, it flowly flattens the oy 
furface of its upper part, and the whole mechanifm where 
its force depends will be apparent. By that gradual cop, 
traction it binds, as it were, all its fprings, renders all its cylin 
ders fhorter, and at the fame time augments their bates; 9; 
which amounts to the fame, ftretches all the little incl, 
fures which divide the foft medullary matter... In all proba. 
bility too the large fibres or little mufcles, in that momen 
lofe their cylindrical form to fill the vacuities between them, 
The contractien being made to a certain degree, all the 
fprings unbend, the Jongitudinal fibres are lengthened, th 
. tran{verfe ones, or thofe that form the inclofures, are thor. 
tened ; each inclofure drawn by the longitudinal fibres, which 
are Jengthened, drives the foft matter it contains upwards, 
in which it is apparently affifted by the undulatory motiog 
which is in the tran{verfe fibres when contracting. 
If then a finger touches the torpedo, it prefently receivg 
2 ftroke, or rather many fucceffive ftrokes, from each of 
the cylinders whereon itis applied. As the foft matter js 
diftributed into feveral inclofures, it is more than probable 
al} the ftrokes are not: given precifely at the fame inftant; for 
all parts of foft bodies do not ‘ftrike at once. Thefe quick 
reiterated ftrokes, given with inconceivable velocity, bale 
the nerves, fufpend, or change, the courfe of the anim 
fpirits, or fome equivalent fluid ; or produce an undula 
_ motion in the fibres of the nerves, which clafhes with their 
Natural motion when they move the arm; and hence.th 


inability we are under of ufing it, and the painful fenfation 


which accompanies it. 

Hence it is that the torpedo does not convey its numb 
nefs, to any perceivable degree, except when touched onthis 
great mufcle; fo that the fith is very fafely taken by the 
tail, which is the part by which the fifhermen catch and 
handle it. 

For what ufe this creature is endued with fuch a fingula 

wer is uncertain: fome have fuppofed it to be a means of 
Its prefervation from fifhermen; but, as they frequently take 
them by the tail, it does not anfwer this end. Others, with 

reater reafon, agree that it ferves for the catching of other 
es, which it eafily does if it can touch them. 

The Abyffinians ufe torpedos for the cure of fevers, 4 
tying down the patient on a table, and applying the fi 
fucceffively upon all his members, which puts him to4 

crue] torment, but effectually cures the difeafe. 
; oe Se, A Lover of nt 
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Whereon Bo : 
al cone: A genuine Letter of W. Law's to X. 8. | 
Se aD Put bone many 3 | 
. incl. X¥ THOM I much love and efteem, your letter has been laf, | 
probe. F amongft a multiplicity of papers, and is but juft found | 
oment, | by mes Tam not without hopes but God and time may havé 
em, done that for you in a better way than it would have been done 


i 
all the | byme. To be left in diftrefs is oftentimes the only way to be | : 
d, the | delivered from it; and, when help feems to be the fartheft off; | | 
re thor, | then-are we the neareft to tlie place where it can orily be had. v 
which | Happy is that defolation, wherefoever it comes, that forces. us | 
pwards, to fee no glimpfe of relief but in giving up ourfelyes, blindlys | 
motiog | implicitly, and wholly, to the redeeming power and goodnefs | 
| of God, without the leaft thought or conceit of having any i 
receive | other or more goodnefs than what his holy nature and fpirit i 
each of f bring forth in us. This is the one great point with you, and Ht 
atter jy | all your remedy lies in it. Your way is fhort; no variety of 
robable | tules and practices, no methods of aang help from yourfelf of 
it; for § any..cteaturely thing, no length or variety of fine-compofed 
quick prayers, will do that for you which you want to have done: 

hak dll thefe, things, in your prefent cafe, ftand between you and 
anima § God. They will only help you as that infirm woman in the. 
ulatory gofpel was helped, by fpending all that fhe had on phyficians 
h their § and medicines; fhe was nothing bettered, but rather. grew 
ice. the |. worfe, till the time came that all that was within her faid, “ If 
nfation § }may. but touch the hem of his garment, I fhall be whole.” A 
blind, unreafoning, abfolute, faith in God, offering .up. all 

numb- § your fins, without any refleCtions on their oature, quality, or 
onthis | degree, to the mere mercy of God, to be confumed in that blef- 
by the fed furnace of love which made God become a fuffering dying i 
ch and § Redeemer, is your only infallible and full relief ; any other | 





. | way but this, however full of religious contrivances, will only 
ingulat § keep up both your weaknefs and perplexity under it; but to, 
ans of § this faith every thing mutt yield; all things are pofible to.it, 
ly take fit draws divine virtue from the hem of a,gariment; it can remove 
, with § mountains; pluck up whole trees of fin by the roots; make 
F other lepers clean; and raife the dead to life. If 1 end:here, perhaps 
BL you will think my advice too fhort; but, if I add nothing elfe 

TS, to it, it is becaufe 1 would have you only attentive to the one } 
the fi thing needful, and the ofte thing only avajlable to your falva- } 
n toa tion: only have a ftriG@ eye upon your outward life; be tempe- 
Hite in every thing; and, as much a8 you can, avoid tempta« 

Hifloy, § tions: but, in this and every thing elife, place nothing in your 
la Vou. IL. Uuu own 
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own care and refolutions, but do all that you do, not as contri. 
vances to help yourfelf, but as aéts of faith and dependence 
upon the power of God, living and working in your foul al] 
that is or can be holy or good in jt... Prayer of the heart is the 
moft principal work or fruit of faith; and, as our faith is, fych 
will our prayer be always: but neither faith nor prayer Is ours, 
but as they both come out of our own hearts. T'he foul, 
fore, that lives by faith, will have no need of being outwa y 
taught the following fpirit of prayer; it will be as conftant a 
the beating of the pulfe of the heart; always living in it, 
being infeparable from it, it will, with and without words, be 
continually crying to God. ; 

-Oh! infinite fathomlefs depth of never-ceafing love, fave m 
from myfelf, from the diforderly workings of my own: evil ga 
ture: kindle, with the fire of thy divine love, the dead power 
of that firft holy life which thou breathedft into the firft created 
man: oh! quicken and revive the heavenly feed which 
redeeming mercy, in Chrift Jefus, hath planted in my foul, 
that it may come to the full birth, that thy holy Jefus may be 
truly formed and fully revealed in my foul, that I may be bom 
again of him, in him, a new creature, Jed and goverged by his 
holy Spirit, ever living, dwelling, and. working, all that is 
within me and proceeds from me. ; 

Qh! holy and adorable God of light and Jove, of mercy and 
goodnefs, of glory and majefty, every where prefent, manifel 
the power of thy holy nature within me; help me to fuch, 
true and living faith in thee, fuch earneft hanger and thirft an¢ 
longing defire of thy holy nature, that all that is within me may 
feek and find, worfhip and adore, the life-giving power of the 
holy prefence in. my foul; that all that is within me may be 
humbly, earneftly, obediently, refigned, devoted, and attentivé, 
to thy holy will, ever-fpeaking word, ever-fandtifying fpirit, 
within me; turned from every thing, or thought, that is not of 
thee, thy holy will, amd heavenly working, in my foul. That 
every bleffing of God may be continually with you, is the keare 
ty prayer of your moft affeQionate friend and fervant, 


' Ww. 
P. 8. Never think of God but as an infinity of overflowing 
love, who wills nothing, by the creation, but to be the com 
fort, the bleffing, and joy, of every life, according to ifs 
capacity: and let this idea, which is the truth of truths, ani- 


mate and govern all that you think, or fay, or do, either towards 
God or man. 
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Pidiure of a virtuous Woman 


KEP HILE fome of your correfpondents are endeavouring 
to promote matrimony by moralizing on the fubjeét, 
ive me leave to excite a defire in our batchelors, to experience 
its joys, by laying before them the following reflections on thofe 
amiable forms who’ have twice pafled through their Maker’s 
bards. in te 
Man, being ufhered into this world of woe, folitary and pen- 
five; though invefted -with noble powers; placed in dominion 
over beings innumerable, had, notwithftanding, no ftriking 
forms to ‘Converfe with, no imagés divine around him, no 
mer in his blifs, til] his bountiful benefactor prefented him 


_ with a blufhing beauty ; — a being caft in a mould from above, 


im whom. were infufed all the fweetnefs of temper and foftnefs of 
foul effential to foothe his forrows, qualify his cares, divert his 
deep penetration, and dart beams of light on his gloomy hours. 
But, as abl her charmsgerive their luftre from heaven, it is vir- 


_ tue alone that makes her truly amiable: virtue gives life to every 


beauty, preferves her native innocence, and adorns her with 
that graceful modefty and engaging {weetnefs peculiar to the 
delicacy of her nature: for, fuch is the foftnefs of her frame, 
that it renders her more fufceptible of impreffions, whether of 
vittue or vice; and, according to the bias of her mind, her 
seafon is clear and will free, or her paffions ftrong. Happy, 
thrice happy, is fhe, who, infpired by wifdom, influenced by 
goodnefs, and guarded by him whois the preferver of men, is 
blind to her own beauty and deaf to the empty applaufe of an 


‘unthinking multitude; whofe excellences only make her the 


more humble, and who choofes prudence for her dire&tor, her 
companion, and her friend. She values her matter’s jewels, 
and never fcatters her pearls before the groveling fwine: the is 
miftrefs of her own ftores; they are facred-to-her friends,, her 
equals: her fentiments are juft, and her tafte is refined: fhe 
leaves the familiarities and unguarded freedoms of the age to 
low fouls: fhe looks down with contempt on mére-fenfual. plea- 
fure and the undue liberties of the times : her enjoyments areéf 
a more exalted nature, thofe of the mind; and her comforts flow 
from-an inexhauttible fource of felicity'and peace within. She 
isy indeed, in the language of the oriental moralift, ‘* a crown 
toher hufband, and her price is beyond rubies.” The blefing 
of fuch a partner in life approaches the ncareft to what the moit 

Uuu 2 exalted 
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exalted minds form an idea of in the anticipation of that en’ '. 
ment which happy: fpirits tafte in the regions of immortality; 
But methinks 1 hear fome Myops of an old batchelor cry out 
on reading thus far, ‘* All this is very fine ;, but where thal] hin 
find thefe phoenixes?” I anfwer, they are not phoenixes: thoy. 
fands of them adorn our ifle; although, from the ftupidity 
mercenary views of our own fex, they are fuffered to wither 
their virgin bloom, and, like flowers neglected, i 


To. biufh unfeen, 
And wafte their fweetnefs on the defart air. 
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Letter toa Friend; on Spring. 


¥ Received yours with-the verfes on fpring, you were 

kind to fend me; I admire them much; they reminded 
me of that beautiful, I may fay, inimitable, defcription of 
this delightful feafon in the Canticle. §% Lo! the winter 
is paft, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear in thé 
earth, and the time of the finging of birds is come, and: the 
voice of the turtle isheard in ourland. The fig-tree putteth 
forth her green. figs, and the vines, with the, tender grape, 


give a good fmell.” The almighty Creator of heaven and 


earth, In infinite wifdom, -has difpofed the conftant circula- 
tion of the planets to produce the different. changes of the year 
and ordained that ‘* feed-time and harveft, cold and_ heat, 
fummer and winter, and day and night, fhall not ceafe,” but 
fhall fucceed each other as Jong as the fun and moon endure; 
thereby kindly providing’ for our wants; yet, furely, not 
confining himfelf to that alone; I cannot but think fome 
higher and more important leffon was intended for us, by this 
operation of divine Providence, than merely a conftant fupply 
of meat that perifheth, and that our. intelle€tual faculties ar 
to be a little entertained with the beauty and novelty this 
feafon of the year affords. 

When I confider it in the light it always appears in to me, 
T cannot help faying, in rapture and aftonifhment, all thy 
works praife thee, O Lord, but xature’s refurreétion moft; 
for fo 1 look upon fpring. All creation appears emerging 
from death, and feems’to be reftoring to newnefs of life: we 
need only take a walk in our garden, or go abroad into the 
fields, to learn the dacirine of the refurreciion, Weare — 
an 
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and fnattentive readers of the volume nature unfolds to our 
view ; if we were not; how much profit might we gain! what 
fuered wifdom might we be inftructed in, if, like the royal 
falmift, we were to contemplate the creatures as they 

w the glory, the majefty, and the power, of the great 
Creator !. like him, we might difcover fomething of that true 
philofophy which fuftains, fupports, and governs, the univerfe. 
cpl a. fuperficial: admiration of the. brightngfs of the 
ftarry heavens that gave’occafion to that beautiful pfalm, which 


has been fo often celebrated for its imagery and poetical com- 


ition, but a thorough knowledge of the various caufes and 
effects that produced operations of nature. 

It was the moft philofophical propriety, that infpiration 
could fuggeft, which made the pfalmift utter what his full 
foul had revealed unto him-: ‘§ The heavens declare the glory 


' of God, and the firmament fheweth his handy-work. Day 


unto day uttereth fpeech; and night unto night fheweth 
knowledge. There is neither fpeech nor language, where 
their voice ts not heard," Their line (or rule’or direétion) is 
gone out through all the earth, and their words unto the ends 
of the world: in them hath he fet a tabernacle for the fun, 
which is as a “bridegroom. coming out of his chamber, and 
he rejoiceth as a ftrong man to run arace: his going forth is 
from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of 
it; and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 

I will not purfue this fubje&, left you fhould complain 
ofhaving your head perplexed with curious enquiries into 
things that, you fay, we have no bufinefs with, and that 


’ we fhall never be condemned for our ignorance of: the latter 


lallow; though, I muftconfefs, as much philofophy as the 
bible teaches is lawful and right for every one to know; and 
all befide I count but as dung and .drofs, for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Chrift Jefus,. my Lord. 
» But fuppofe that is needlefs, if the principal feafon of the 
ar is defigned to teach us the mo important doctrine of 
Chriftianity, what fhall excufe our ignorence of that? ‘is it 
hot a cheering comfcrtable thing to fee the promifes in 
{cripture confirmed by the voice of nature? I fuppofe there 
are few but, at fome intervals, have had reafon fimilar with 
thofe in the apoftles time, who thought it a thing ‘* incredi- 
ble that God fhould raife the dead ;” to filence thofe reafon- 
ings, from the beginning of the world, there has been this 
annual inftruction, to teach all nations this important truth, 
that, when the reafon of foolifh man fhall fayait cannot be, 
fature might reply, behold and fee:it is a fact. Does the 
hardened infidel laugh at it as ridiculous? to fuch, in ‘he 
words 
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words of thé apoftle, we may fay, thou fool, that which then 
fowelt is not-quickened. except it die. Go into the fields, and 
afk, cariithis dead. tree Jive? thy reafon wil) tell thee it can 
thine eyes thal] fee it-byd and bloffom, and: bring forth fri; ; 
withered and lifelefs; as it appears, it. fhaJl bloom with 
vigor and beauty ; why not, then, thofe dry bones? Eveiy 
loofe {pray in the hedge is full of life, ‘its: leaves. again ae 
giecn ; ‘deny what thine eyes lave feéns ere thou agaih 
denieft this mmportant truth. Think it net an idle dread, 
but a well-grounded confidence im almighty God, that tad 
Job fay, ‘* Lknow that. my Redeemer liveth, and.that he thal 
ftand at the latter day upon the earth; and though, after i 
fin, worms deftroy this body, yet, im my fieth, thall] 
fee Gad, whom | fhall behold he myfelf; and my eyes thall 
beliold, and.nof.another.” Arid how often do believers li 
ment thé:lofs of friends, and think them too foon or untithely 
fnatched away, and: ‘“ forrow like them that have no hope! 
forgetting what eternal truth hath fpeken; ‘© Thy déad mea 
fhall: ive ; together with my déad Body, fhall they arife ;” a 
a proof of this, ** Chrift” himfelf * is rifen from the dead, 
and become the firft fruits of them that flept.” -And when he, 
who has fpoiled déath of his power, takes away the keys of 
his gloomy manfion from him, (who alone can open it: aad 
no man fhut it; and fliut it and no man can open it,;) and 
fhall fay, ‘* Awake and fing, ye that dwell in duft; for thy 
dew is as the dew of herbs ;” and command ‘ the earth to 
cait out her dead ;” then fhall they, who are in the grave, 
hear his voice, and rife up frefh as the morning,- vigorous and 


blooming as the fpring, cloathed with the robes of honour, “]- 
and decked with unfading beauty. We fhould confides, ’ 


them now, with refpe& totheir bodies, in a ftate of winter, 
and compare them with the, dull and languid appearance of 
fhrubberies, and confider; that, as a few weeks will revive 
the defotate face of nature and reftore the death-like plants 
and flowers to their primeval brightnefs, and we fhall fooa 
fee they have loft nothing of their original. fplendor and purity, 
fo thal] thofe dear friends, with whom we“have often takea 
fweet counfel, and walked to the houfe of God in company; 
thofe, whofe endearing converfation, whofe enlivening hu 
mour, whofe affectionate concern and tender care, have been 
as a reviving cordial to refrefth our fainting bodies, or as 4 
healing balm to our wounded: foul; and fometimes, whet 
overwhelmed and opprefied by our own or anothers woé, out 
tender nature has funk beneath the load, with their kindlj- 
foothing. confolations, like the refrefhing rain upon the new. 
mown grafs, or as the facred dew unto Ifracl, we have bees 
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fteetly reftored by them, in alittle while, a few more months 
oryears, °° arife and thake themfclycs from the duft ;” though 
laid down — oo they fhall be raifed in power ; 
though in difhonour, fhall 5 nen though in pprruptiqn s 
fll put on incocreption s and sbeir mortal pus en jmmer= 


lity. . ° ~~ : 
[could fay muct} more on shis fubjak, byt, al know not 
reece gn it, Twill eo iro he pelea and fal 
rf chefe ew hipss may afford you ony plesfure, and 
pail of fitting yoy to pusfuc this delighttal theme and 
 ennmeae upon it than the Jei{ure and abilities will — 


Ma Spring. Referred foin the Boginning of the foregoing Letter. 


Hail the lovely foring, retarnin, 

To pith rebuued fnfe! 
Ev'ry eye thy charms difegrning, 

erty breeze thy fweets difpenfe. 
While thy yariegated beauties — 
. All theit fragrances difclofe; 
fod ff zephyrs woft the duties, 

ich thy num rous offspring fiews. 


Hail the pow'r, whoje voice, reforing, 

Bids thy charming reign return , 
' WPhile bis children, all adoring, é 

With feraphic ardours burn. 

In each forill delightful anthem 
Thy gay choirs their Maker fing 5 

In their carly mattins chant him, 
Or their ev'ning tributes bring. 


‘oin in praife the whole creation, 
Ev'ry bright celeftial throne, 
Ev'ry faint, of bumbler lation, 
Him with oy homage owt, 
In the univerfad chorus 
Let the meaner works actord, 
Till bis love to heav’n'reftore us: 


Hiallelyjeh ! preaife the Lord! P, 
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On the Study of the human Mind. 


HE ftudy of huthan. nature -has been often and variouf 
. recomnniehded. '***- Know’ thyfelf,” was. a precept ¢ 
highly efteemed by the venerable fages of antiquity, : that 
they afcribed it to the -Delphian oracle*. By reducing ‘it ‘to 
practice,’ we learn thé dignity of human nature: our emu. 
lation isexcited by contemplating our divine original ; and, 
by difcovering the capacity and extent of our.faculties, we 
become defirous of higher improvement.’ . Nor would: the 
practice of this apophthegm enable us merely to elevate and 
enlarge our defires, but alfo to purify and refine them; to 
wihftand the folticitations of grovelimg appetites, and: fubdue 
their violence: For improvement in virtue confifts in- duly 
regulating our inferior appetites,’ no. lefs than in cultivating 
the principles of -magnanimity. Numerous, however, are 
the defires, and various are the paffions, that agitate the human 
heart. Every individual is a&tuated by feelings peculiar to 
himfelf, infenfible even of their exiftence; of their precife 
force and tendency often ignorant. But, to prevent the in- 
roads of vice, and preferve our minds free from the tyranny of 
lawlefs paffions, vigilance muft be exerted where we are weakeft 
and moft expofed. We mutt therefore be attentive to the 
ftate and conttitution of our minds ; we. muft difcover to what 
habits we are moft addiéted, and of what propenfities we 
ought chiefly to beware: we muft deliberate with ourfelves on 
what refources we can moft affuredly depend, and what mo- 
tives are beft calculated to repel the invader. Now, the ftudy 
of human nature, accuftoming us to turn our attention in- 
wards, and refieét on the various propenfities and inclinations 


of the heart, facilitates felf-examination, and renders it ha« 


bitual. 

Independent of utility, the ftudy of the human mind is 
recommended in a peculiar manner to the curious and inqui- 
fitive ; and is capable of yielding delight by the novelty, beau- 
ty, and magnificence, of the obje&t. Many find amufement 
in fearching into the conftitution ef the material world; and, 
with unwearied diligence, purfue the. progrefs of nature in 
the growth of a plant, or the formation of an infe&t. They 
fpare neither labour nor expence to fill their cabinets with 
every curious produétion ; they travel from climate to climate: 
they fubmit with chearfulnefs to fatigue and inclement few 
fous; and think their induftry fufficiently compenfated by 
the difcovery of fome unufual phenomenon. Not a pam 

¥ 


* Cic. de legibus. 
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that;:lies on the fhore, -not a leaf that waves in the foreft, but 
attracts their notice, and ftimulates their enquiry. Events, 
or-incidents, that the vulgar regard with terror or indifference, 
afford them fupreme-delight: they rejoice atthe return of 
a.comet, and celebrate the blooming ofan aloe, more than 
the birth of an emperor. Nothing js: left unexplored: air, 
ecean,; the minuteft objects of fenfes: as»:well as the: greatett 
and moft remote, are accurately and attentively fcrutinized. 
But, though thefe refearches are Idudable; and are -fuited ‘to 
the dignity: of the human mind, we ought to. remember, -:that _ 
-.mind-atelf-deferves.our attention. . Enidowed with: the, fupe- 
‘tor powers of feeling and. underftanding, capable of thought 
and.refle@ion, ative, con{cious, fufceptitile of delight, .and 
provident of'futurity, it-claims to itfelf a durations when the 
‘moft {plendid objects around us fhall. be deftroyed. Obferve 
the vigilance of the.fenfes in ‘collecting ideas from every part 
ef the creation:: memory, preferves them as the materials -of 
thought, and the principies of knowledge: our reafoning- 
faculty feparates, combines, of compares, them; in order to 
difcover their relations and confequences: and imagination, 
{edulous to. amufe,. arranges them into various groups. and 
‘eflemblages, Ifwe-confider the paffions and feelings of . the 
heart-;- if we refle& on-their diverfity, and contemplate the 
vatious afpects they aflume, the violence of fome will terrify 
and aftonith, the fantaftic extravagance of many will excite 
amazement ; and others, foft and complacent, will footh us, 
and.yield delight. ‘Shall we aifert, therefore, that.the ftudy 
of-human nature is barren’ or unpleafant? or that the. mind, 
thus,actuated and informed, is lefs worthy of our notice than 
theinfect produced at noon-tide, to finifh its exiftence ‘with 
the-fetting fun ? *¢ Shall a man,” fays Socrates, ‘* be {killed 
inthe geography of foreign countries, and continue ignorant 
of the:foil and limits. of his own? Shall -he inquire into the 
qualities of external .objects, and pay no attention to the 
mind {” =; es 
But; though the utility and pleafure refulting from the ftudy 
of human‘nature are mansfelt, the progrefs men have hitherto 
made.in it neither correfponds with the dignity of the fubject, 
nor-with our advances in other branches of fcience. Neither 
isour knowledge of the paffions and ‘faculties of the mind 
proportioned to. the numerous: theories men have fabricated 
concerning them. On the contrary, the numerous: theories 
of human nature, that have appeared in various ages and 
languages, have been fo different from one another, and 
witha] fo plaufible and impofing, that, inftead of informing; 
they perplex. From this uncertainty and diverfity of opinion, 
Vou. Il, ; x x x fome 
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fome have afferted, that the mind of man, on attount: of. 
its tranfcendent excellence, and the inconceivable delicacy 
of its ftruéture, can never be the obje& of precife enquiry; 
Others, again, from very different premifes, deduce thé 
fame conclufion, forming their opinions on the numerous; 
and apparently difcordant, powers and affections of the mind; 
a that its operations are governed by no’ regular 
principles. ii 

That a perfe& knowledge of .the nature and faculties of 
the mind is not to be acquired in our prefent condition: cannot 
poflibly be denied. Neither can the contrary be affirmed: of 
any fubje& of philofophical inquiry. Yet our internal feels 
ings, our obfervation and experience, fupply us - with ‘rich 
materials, fufficient to animate our love of knowledge, ‘afid; 
by enabling us to profecute our refearches, to extend the 
limits of human underftanding. Neither can we affirm,’ that 
our thoughts, feelings, and affections, are in a ftate of anarchy 
and confufion, Nothing, you fay, feems wilder and: mote 
incoherent, than the images and ideas continually fluctuating 
in the mind: like the “ gay motes, that people. the funs 
beams,” they know no order, and are guided by no connec. 
tion. We are conicious of no power that regulates their 
motions, reftrains their impetuofity, or compofeth their difs 
order. No lefs irregular and difagreeing are the feelings and 
emotions of the heart. We are alike acceffible to love of 
hatred, -confidence or fufpicion, exultation or defpondencys 
Thefe paffions and difpofitions are often blended. together, oF 
fucceed each other with a velocity which we can neither mea. 


fure nor conceive. The foul that now melts with tendernefsj — 


is inftantly frantic with race. The countenance now adortied 
with complacency, and beauteous with the fmile of content, 
is in a. moment clouded with anxiety, or diftorted’ with 
envy. He mutt therefore be more than mortal who can redace 
this tumultuous and diforderly chaog to regularity. ‘© Lift 
up thine eyes to the firmament,” faid a countryman to's 
philofopher, ‘* number the ftars, compute their diftances, 
and explain their motions. Obferve the diverfity of’ feafonsy 
and the confufion occafioned by the changeablenefs ‘of the 
weather: the fun and refrefhing fhowers cherifh the fruits of 
the earth ; but our fields are often blighted with mildewsy the 


fky is fuddenly overcaft, the ftorms defcend, and the hopes of 


the year are blafted. Prefcribe laws to the winds, and-govern 
the rage of the tempefts; then will I believe that the coarfe 
of nature is regular and determined.” ‘T:hus, even external 
phenomena, to an uninftructed perfon, will feem as wild and 
incongruous as the motions and affections of the mind. On 
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_ amore accurate infpection, he finds that harmony and defign 
pervade the univerfe; that the motions of the ftars are re- 
gulat; and that laws are prefcribed to the tempeft. Nature 
extends her attention to the moft infignificant produCtions : 
the'principles of vegetation are eftablifhed immutable in the 
texture of the meaneft bloffom ; the laws of iis exiftence are | 
accurately defined ;. and the period of its duration invariably 
determined. If thefe obfervations are juft, and if we ftill 
maintain that the mind is ina {tate of anarchy and diforder, we 
are reduced to the neceflity of affirming, that nature hath ex- 
haufted her powers in the formation of inferior objects, and 

leéted the moft important; that fhe hath eftablithed laws. 
ai government in the inanimate creation, and abandoned the. 
mind-to mifrule ; and that fhe hath given us a body fuited 
toour condition, fafhioned according to the moft accurate. 
pfoportions, and adjufted to the niceft rules of mechanics ; 
and left the animating principle, .the mover and director 
of this: wonderful ‘machine, to be actuated by random im- 
pulfes, mif-fhapen and imperfe&. . Shall we acquicfce in this 
opinion, and afcribe negligence or inability to the Creator? 
the laws that regulate the intellectual fyftem are too fine 
for fuperficial attention, and: elude the perception of the vul-., 
gar: but every accurate and fedate obferver is fenfible of their 
exiftence. ; 

, Difficulty in making juft experiments is the principal reafon 

why the knowledge of human nature has been retarded. The 
materials of this itudy are commonly gathered from refigtion 
on our own feelings, or from obfervations on the condu& of 
ethers. Each of thefe methods is expofed to difficulty, and 
gonfequently. to error, 

Natural philofophers poffefs great advantages over moralifts 
and metaphyficians, ip fo far as the fubje@s of their inquiries 
belong to the fenfes,, are external, material, and often per- 

-manent. Hence they can. retain them in their prefence till 
they have examined their motion, parts, or compofition ; they 
can have recourfe to them for a renewal. of their: ideas when 
they grow languid or obfcure, or when they fee] their, minds 
vigorous, and difpofed to. philofophize. But paffions are ex- 
cited independent of our yolition, and arife or {ubfide’ without 
our defire or concurrence. _Compaffion is never awakened but 
by the view of pain or fosrow.. Refentment. is aever kindled 
but by actual fuffering, or by the view of injuftice,. Will 
Anger, jealoufy,-:and revenge, attend. the, fummons. of, the 
difpaffionate fage, that he mayexamine their condud, and difmifs 
them? Will pride and ambition.obey the. voice of the: humble 
‘hermit, and afift him in explaining the: principles-of /human 

. Xxx 2 nature ¢ 
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nature? Or by what powerful fpell can the abft . phild.7 
fopher, whofe paffions are all A th le ~~ 
heart never throbs with defjre, prevail on the amorous affe ws 
tions to vifit the ungenial clime'of his breaft, and fubmit their 
features to the rigour of his unreienting {crutiny? The hilo f 
fopher, aceuftomed to moderate ‘his paffions, - rather cama re 
dulge them, is of all men Jeaft able to provoke their violence 
and, inorder to fucceed in his-refearches, he muft reval th 
idea of feelings perceived at fome former period; or he ‘mutt 
feize their impreffion, and mark their operations at the ver 
moment they are accidentally excited. ‘Thus, with other obvie 
ous difadvantages, he will often lafe the opportunity of a har 2 
mood, unable to avail -himfelf -of ‘thofe animating returgahy we 


vivacity and attention’ eflentiai to-genius; but independent:of - 


the will. > ‘ : 

_ Obfervations made, while the'mind is inflamed, are difficule 
in the execution, incomplete, . and erroneous. Eager paffions 
admit no partners, -and>endure? no rivals ‘in their: authority, 
The moment reflection, ‘or any foreign or- oppofing siineibieg 
begins to operate, they are either exctedingly exafperated, 
agitating the mind, and leaving it no Jeifure for {pecutations 
or, if they-are unable to maintain their afcendant, the ‘bes 
come cool and indiftin&'; their afpe& grows dim ; "and "oblet 
vations made during their decline are imperfect. The paffiony 
are {wift and evaneicent: we cannot arreft their celerity;: ‘nor 
fufpend them in the mind during ‘pleafure. . You are’ tridved: 
by ftrong affection: ‘Seize the opportunity, let none’ ‘of its 
motions efcape you, and obferve every fentiment it ‘excites? 
You eannot. While the paffion prevdils, you have no leifie 


ey) 


for fpeculation ; and, be aflured it hath fuffered abarement;iif-. 


you have time to philofophize. + atadig cust 
But you proceed by recollection. Still, however, your ob- 
fervations are limited, and your theory partial. To beded 


quainted with the nature of any paflion, we muft know by -- 


what combination of feelings it is excited:; to what -temperaw 
ment it is allied; in what proportion it gathers force and fwifts 


“—e what eens and a aflociations of ideas, either: : 
retard'er accelerate its impetuo ity; and how it may be op ‘ty 
fed, weakened,' or fupprefled. But, if thefe rida <0 t 
efcape the moft vigilant:and abfira@ed attention, -when the - 


mind:-is a&tually agitated, how.can they be recollected: ’ 
the paffion is entirely quicted ?) nioes every elit ‘a 
compounded of inferior. and fubordinate feelings, effential 
to its exiftence, jn their own nature nicely and minutely va- 
tied, but whofe different fhades and gradations ‘are difficult 
to be difcerned,) Tothefe wemult be acutely attentive; to 
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ink how’ they are combined, blended, or oppofed’; how 
eepare fuddenly extinguifhed, in. a moment renowed, and 
inextinguifhed. But thefe fleet volatile feelings, perceived: 
only when the mind is affected, elude the moft dexterous and 
siivememory. Add to this, that an idea of memory is ever. 
fiinter and lefs diftin& than an actual perception, efpecially if 
theidea to be renewed is ofa {piritual nature, a thought, fen-. 
timent, or internal fenfation. 
_ Even allowing the. poffibility of accurate obfervations, our 
theories will continue partial and inadequate*. We have 
only one view of the fubject, and know not what afpeéts ic 
may aflume, or what powers it may poflefs in the conftitution 
ofanother. No principle hath been more varioufly treated, 
nor hath given rife to a greater number of fy{tems, than that 
by.which we are denominated moral agents, and determine 
the merit or demerit of human actions. But this can proceed 
from no other caufe than the diverfity of our feelings, and the 
neceflity we are under of meafuring the difpofitions of others 
by ourown. Even this moral principle, though a competent 
judge of the virtue and propriety of human actions, is apt’ 
tomiflead us in our inquiries concerning the ftruéture and 
difpofitions of the mind. Defirous of avoiding the rebuke of 


this fevere and vigilant cenfor, we are ready to extenuate every 


blameabie quality, and magnify what we approve. 
. Inorder, therefore, to rectify our opinions, and enlarge 
our conceptions of the human mind, we muft ftudy its opera- 
tions in the conduct and deportment of others: We muft 
mingle in fociety, and obferve the manners and characters of 
mankind, according as cafual or unexpected incidents may 
furnifh:an opportunity; But the mind, not being an object 
ofthe external fenfes, the cemper and inclinations of others 
can only be known to us by figns either natural or artificial, 
referring us to our own internal fenfations. Thus, we are 
expofed nearly to the fame difficulties as before: we cannot at 
pleafure:call forth the objects of our refearches, nor retain 
them till we have examined their nature: we can know no 
more of the internal feelings of another than he expreffes by 
outward figns or language; and confequently he may feel 
many emotions that we are unable eafily toconceive. Neither 
can:we confider human characters and affections as altogether 
indifferent-to us: they are not mere objects of curiofity; they 
excite love or hatred, approbation or diflike. But, when the 
mind is :influenced by thefe affections, and by others that 
often attend them, the judgement is apt to be biafled, and 
the ferce of the principle we contemplate is increafed or dimi- 
nifhed accordingly. The inquirer muft not only beware of 
. external 
* Dr. Reid’s Inquiry, ‘chap, I, fect. z. 
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external difficulties, but. muft. preferve his heart both’ 
angry, and from kind, affeGtion. The maxim, that. all 
who deliberate about doubtful matters, fhould diveft themfelvey 
of hatred, friendfhip, anger, and compaffion, is as applicable 
in philofophy as in politics.. nay fis 
Since experiments; made by refle&ing on our own. minds 
or by attending to the condud of others, are liable to difficulty; 
and confequently to error; we fhould embrace every affiftants 
that may facilitate and improve them., Were it poffible, dy. 
ring the continuance of a violent paffion, to feize a faithful 
impreffion of its features, and an exa@-delineation of the iin, 
ages it creates in us, fuch a valuable copy would guide the 
philofopher in tracing the perplexed and intricate mazes. of 
metaphyfical inquiry. By frequently examining. it,’ évery 
partial confideration, and every feeling tending to. miflead:hig 
opinions, would be correéted: his conception would :be:en 
Jarged by difcovering paffions more or Jefs vehement than hig 
own, or by difcovering tempers of a different colour. We. 
judge of mankind by referring their ations to the paffions and 
principles that influence our own behaviour: we have ng 
other guide, fince the nature of the paffions and faculties: of 
the mind are not difcernable by the fenfes. It may, h 
he objected, that, according to this hypothefis, thofe, iwh; 
deduce the condu& of others from malignant paffions, and thoftj, 
whoare capable of imitating them, muft themfelvesbe malignant, 
The obfervation is inaccurate. Every man, unlefs his conttis 
tution be defective, inherits the principles of every paffion :)but 
no man is the prey of all the paffions. ‘Some of them are:fo.fee 
ble in themfelves, or rather fo entirely fuppreffed by the afcene 
dant of others, that they never become principles of a€tion, not 
_ conftitute any part of the charater. ‘Hence it is the bufinefsof 
culture and education, by giving exercife to virtuous principles; 
and by rendering them habitual, to bear down their opponents, 
and fo gradually to weaken and wear them out. If we meafure 
the. minds of others precifely by our own, as we have>forméd 
and fafhioned them by-habit and education, and make:-novaés 
count of feeble and decaying principles, our theories mufbing 
ceflarily be inadequate: ‘but, by confidering the copy-and portrait 
ef minds different from our own, and by reflecting on theft 
latene and unexerted principles, augmented and: promoted 


beth yinasiony ‘we may difcover many new tints: and un 
Portiea ‘aotires, Now, that clafs.of poetical writers; >that 
ese hy jo tate ths paffions, might contribute in this te 
fous go vredliy andontarce the fentiments of the philofophers 
and, S, they weuld have the additional merit of ¢ondudling 
uecothatomple of trath, by an ecafick and more agrecdble 
afiytimn that of mere metaphyfics, ] 
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ise Evitror of tt MONTHLY LEDGER, 


2) d to ¥ uh 
(SERVING apart of your well-fele&ted publication is often 
V appropriated to the improvement of natural-hiftory, 1 have 
tanfaritted fone: remarks in that fubjet; which, if you think 
‘yoperto infert, wilt be an inducement, : as obfervations occur, 
wafuture cotrefpondence. Yours, 6; © siz 5 bony 


{:MONGST quadrupeds, there aré ‘hot any that} ina 

beautiful variety. of colours, vie with the cat-kind; from 

ih large Afiatic tiger to the domeftic animal; neither is.-there 
d 


as of animals that, till of late, has been fo imperfeQly — 


ibed. But,. fince natural-hiftory.has become a favourite 
fudy, and met with encouragement from the liberal, every 
pat of this inexhauitible {cience has been very rapidly impro- 


I yedy and: particularly zoology, fince the accurate and ceneife 


methods of arrangement and defcription adopted by Mr, Ray, 
whofe Synopfes remain proofs of; his Fe genius. Within 
thefe few years, this part of natural-hiltory has been very muck 
improved by thofe indefatigable zoologifts, M. Buffon, Dr. 
Lianeus, and Mr. Pennant, whofe works are an honour to 
their refpeCtive countries. 7 tt 
"Mr. Pennant, in his Synopfis of Quadrupeds, has as much 
improved zoology as any writer, fince Ray, in his methods of 
a@angement and concife defcriptions :_ notwithftanding which, 
there yet remains room for trivial remarks ; nor is it a wonder, 
when we confider the very great variety of animals that ingenious 
jaturaliit has treated On in that unrivalled work. 

- The animals, which are the fubjects of the prefent infpeCtion, 
ue two of the fpotted feline kind, diftinguifhed, by Meffieurs 
Pennant and Buffon, by the names of panther and leopard; 
creatures that have ever been remarked for their beauty, but, 
flit their fimilarity, have been, by moft defcribers, confound- 
td, and even, by fome, with the Afiatic tiger. My defign, at 
prefent, being to fhew the diftin&ion fubfifting between the 
ahimals in queftion, I fhall proceed to defcribe them feparately, 
from remarks taken from the living animals, by which it wil} 
taily appear. 


The Panther. Synop. Quad. Numb. 122. 


The * hair is fhort and glofly, of a bright red brown; the 
back, fides, and flanks, are marked with bright black pots, 
; ; beautifully 


‘* On comparing my remarks with the Synopfis of Qeadruped, 
aad finding a very near agreement, I took the. liberty of applying, 
sb ‘ 41D 
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beautifully difpofed in circles, with a fingle black {pot in the 
center. On the top of the back is'a row of-oblong {pors, af 
pofed very clofely together, the longeft next the tail: a few of 
the circles on the uppet parts furround fpots of ‘brown 3 ‘th 
cheft and belly are white ; the firft marked with tranfverfe: dufky 
fpots; the belly and tail with large, irregular, black, folid, {pots; 
the face and legs with {mall fingle {pots; the ears thortand 
pointed ; the nofe brows} the eyes large and brilliant, ofa yes, 
ry light gray: from the corners of the mouth to the chin isa 
Jarge black patch, Jt had a very favage afpect is a fulitleicrps- 
ture, watching its opportunity to do mifchief; very ative am 
reftlefs :' it frequently emitted a deep hoarfe roar, and’was: a fe. 
male, Some years fince, I faw another,. exactly -agteeing with 
the above ; it was larger, and faidto-bea male ;, its heightiabout 
three feet. oo dit tem Sab yy 


The Leopard. Synop. Quad. Numb. 144. 62 09 0. 
It is about the fize of the former ; the ground a lively yellow 
colour, on which are fpots of a bright red brown, encompafled 
with black circles, fmaller than the Panther’s, difpofed’ on’thé 
back and fides: the face and legs are marked with feparate fpots, 
which, on a near view, appear to form circles which alfo fut. 
round {pots‘ of brown: the breaft is clouded; the belly d 
white, covered with longer, bairs than the reft of. the body, thatked 
‘moftly with fingle black {pots : its eyes bright, darker, than the 
panther’s: ears fhort, alittle rounded: lips black : on each 
fide the mouth, on the under jaw, in the male, is a black mark! 
the nofe is brown: the tail, as the panther’, about thie feet 
. long, of equal thicknefs ; the upper part, for about two-thirds 
{potted as the body, the reft of the {pots, to the extremity, 
and folid. It varies from moft other animals of the cat-kind 
in not having a ridge-line. Both the above'animals ate found 
in Africa. ; yn 


in part, the defcriptions from that excellent work: fome obferv» 
tions, which have there efcaped notice, I have-inferted in Italics.,, 
|. In the Hiftoire Naturelle, by M. Buffon, a work enriched with 
the moft mafterly and beft executed defigns that, perhaps, ever be: 
‘fore illuftrated a philofophical fubje&, there.are fome that it may not 
‘be improper here to notice, viz. thofe entitled la panthere male, la 
panthere femelle, and le léopard; each of which- defigns was, fi 
doubt, taken from life. From fome fatality,: the firft has been, in 
both editions, wrongly entitled, as a comparifon with the defcrip- 
‘tions ‘will thew; the fecond, la panthere femelle, being the'redl 
«panther, the firit and third leopards. ‘The tranflators of that.work 
hee erroneoufly illuftrated the defcription of the panther with the 
firft plate, particuiarly the late very ingenious Dr. Goldfmithy it 

iat f h " 


“his Hiftory of the Earth and animated Nature. 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER: 
Remarks on the Iland of Caprea, the Gities of Naples and Herciila- 


- neam, Mount te and Places adjacent: Extracted from 
the Fournals of the late Gaptain Fobn Proud. 


ef 


a N Wednefday, June 18; 1748, after having dined with 


Sir Nathanael Thorold, at his houfe, in Naples, out 
company, confifting of feven perfons, all Englifh; went on- 
board my fhip, the Alexander; where, having made ready our 
boat, we failed for the ifland of Caprea, and arrived there the 
fame evening ; the diftance from Naples-Mole, S.S. E. being 
10 leagues. We walked up to Sir Nathanael’s houfe; where 
we fupped and lodged. win. 

The next morning we rofe an hour before the fun, triarclied 
down to the fea-fide, and viewed fome large and maffive rea 


‘mains of a once fuperb palace, faid to have been built in Tibe- 


tius Caefar’s time, who refided much here, on account of the 
healthfulnefs of the air, We could trace fomie large remaiiis of 
the walls for, I believe, 400 feet along the fhore, by the fide 


_of the mountain, in fome parts pretty intire and well cemeritedy 


the mortar at prefent being firmer than the ftones of which it is 
compofed : in fome parts it is of a great thicknefs, with large 
pieces of marble columns, here and there interfperfed ; fome 
bricks, thin, broader, and longer, with large tiles, not unlike 
what we pave our rooms with in England, are likeWife laid the 
“whole length of the wall, about a foot in thicknefs,; at the dif 
tance of about fix, eight, or ten, feet above each other, The 
foundations have run a good way into the fea. 

‘In our return home, we vifited a place where there are feveral 
graves, dug in the manner we now ufe in England, of a fuita- 
ble length for one corpfe, and walled with the above tiles, of a 
depth capable to contain 7 or 8 corpfes, and niches of about 2 
‘or Zinches, left without the wall all round, at about 20 inches 
above each other 3 fo that, when one corpfe was laid; tiles, of 


. afufficient breadth and ftrength, were laid over upon the fiiche, 


with an infcription, in Latin; then ancthet corpfe upon that 3 
and fo progreflively, till they were full. Thefe graves, or tombsy 
were ranged clofe by the fide of each other, in a regular man- 
net. I do not find what the upper covering was, or if it was 
tiny way different from the others; but the furface is level ; nor 
are there any remains of any monument. ‘This place is near to 
the above building. 

. From thence we went to take a view of, feveral large aque- 
du@s, made to contain the rain-water; of which there are vaft . 
. Vor. Il. "Yyy numbers 
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numbers upon this ifland ; fome of them 40, others from 70 fp 
80, feet in depth, or mare, and fome not above 20 ;* but of this 
fort there are very few: fome ftand tingle, and refemble a brid 

of one arch, of a monftrous fubftance; others coniift of 2, % 
4, to 6 and 7, along-fide one of another, and may be from 30 
to 50 feet wide eich ; others much more ; and are from about 
80 feet in length to 200: the tops of them are terraced over 
and qitite flat. [ belteve there have been dwelling-houfes og 
them. Some are provided with a convenient paflage for: the 
rains to run into them; to others there are none now to be feen, 
There is a ftair-cafe to feveral, yet pretty entire, whereby to 

down to cleanfe them. ‘There are paffages through the wall, 
from one to another, and feveral walls or abutments in thofe 
whofe length and breadth are confiderable, with a paffa 

through for one perfon. They are moftly built of the bricks and 
tiles mentioned before, and are covered with terrace to preferve 
the bricks; and over that again is a thin cruft of another ftuff, 
harder than any marble I ever faw ; and it was with the utmok 
difficulty that we could break off a piece to bring home ; this fer- 
ved as a fufficient detence for the walls againft the water. Some 
of them were partly fet with ftones, cut diamond-fafhion ; and 


all of them fhewed much art and contrivance in the builder. It . 


is impoftible to conceive the prodigious fums they muft have coft, 
I think there was but one that had any quantity of water in it, 
and that was nearly full, together with a great quantity of 
fullers-earth, which muft have grown up in it in time. : The 


water is exceedingly fine, and of a more pleafant tafte than any 


l ever met with, and perfectly cold. 
Being, by this time, very weary, the fun exceedingly hot, 
and thefe dark places extremely cold, and many of them very 
difficult of accefs, we found it convenient to return home. 
Friday. This morning we rofe much earlier than the day 
before, and had a moft delightful walk, for about a mile, to 
the foot of the mountain, through a great variety of fruit-trees, 
corn-fields, olive and vine-yards; the whole being .perfedlly 
adapted to pleafe the tafte, delight the eye, and ravifh the ear. 
Now began a moft fatiguing pleafure, or curiofity, choofe whe- 
ther, of an afcent of 560 fteps, which the inhabitants count 
(and, I believe, when entire, many more) up the fide of a 
mountain to Anna-Caprea, fituated in a very pleafant valley, 
notwithftanding the height to which we had already advanced, 
which may be about 200 fathoms perpendicular. We then af- 
cended toa prodigious eminence, up a very rugged mountain, 


leaving Anna-Caprea on the right-hand, and_paffed between: 


two very high and ragged rocks into another fine plain, inter- 
fperfed with very fine trees ; fhortly after which, we arrived at 


a 
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afinall hermitage, to our great comfort, where a fervant met us 
with neceflaries fuitable for people in our condition : the good 
od hermit, likewife, fet part of his morfel before us; and, I 
make no doubt, notwithftanding his great fanctity and felf-de- 
pial, he would be glad of fuch vifitors every day. From this 
hermitage we, with great pleafure, viewed the whole ifland, 
this being by much the higheft part of it. 3° 

After refting awhile, in our return, we vifited a fine nunnery 
in Anna-Caprea, where my companions amufed themfelves 
with talking tothe nuns; but, as { could not. underftand their 
barbarous Italian, and confequently had nothing to divert me, 
efpying a chair, I fat down, and took a comfortable nap in the 
church, and was awake time enough to profecute my journey 
home, which I thought I did with greater facility than any of 
my brother-travellers. However, when we came to defcend 
the mountain, by the way of the ftair-cafe, (for there is no 
other,) it being now 11 o’ciock, the fun in our faces, and not 
an air of wind itirring, impoffible to fit down, becaufe the fteps 
were fo hot, we all thought it beft to get away as faft as we could, 
and march home to bed: where, having refted about an hour, 
we were al] ready for a good dinner, which was plentifully pro- 
vided by our kind hoft, Sir Nathanael. 

A good nap after dinner enabled us to walk down to the fea- 
fide and take boat to go round the ifland: we fteered toward the 
Faftend, which is of a furprizing height, probably, about 400 
fathoms, and almoft as perpendicular as a wall, fo that it is im- 
poflible to afcend it. Weturned round the point, and, ata lite 
tle diftance from it, took a {mall boat, in which we {at clofe 
down to the bottom, and, the fea at that time being perfeatly 
fmooth, we paffed under the folid rock, which almott touched 
ourheads. About 10 or 12 fathoms afterward, we had height 
fufficient, and Janded upon a fine beach of fand, which extended 
itfelf in length about 50 fathoms, and is wathed by the dea that 
comes under this low paflage, juft mentioned ; there is, I judge, 
about 20 fathoms water, which gradually fhoals to the those 3 
we landed upon the beach, and many times endeavoured, but 
in vain, to light a torch we had brought with us: however, af- 
ter waiting fome time, we could perceive, by the light the fun 
tefle&ted upon the water, and which was again reflected into 
our prefent habitation, that this natural cave was very roomy 
in length, perhaps, 100 fathoms, and in height, probably, much 
more: in fome places, the water, which was condenfed by the 
large mafs of reck over our heads, fell very faft, and in large 
drops, being extremely cold. There are many ftrange and 
furprifing figures in it, grown from the congealing of the wa- 

Yyy 2. an ters 
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ters which are condenfed through the rock ; many, alfo, like 
jficles at the houfe-eaves in the winter-feafon. 
_ We put on to another cave; but-the entrance into this Was 
Jarge enough to have contained two fhips of war, of 300 tons 
seach, upon the fhore, with their topmafts on-end and yards 
acrofs, and depth of water more than fufficient to launch them 
into: there are fome fmall remains of walls in it, and fome 
niches cut in the folid rock, which inclined us to think it had 
formerly been a place for worfhip: there is a place in the rock, 
cleft by nature, where the natives fay was formerly a {tair-cafe 
to defcend into it. If there was, it muft have been a coftly af. 
fair, to defcend perhaps 300 fathoms, or more. However, Ido 
not credit it. At prefent, it is not acceffible but by water, and 
is ufeful to the fifhermen. I pafs over feveral other natural cur 
riofities, but lefs remarkable. We then fteered toward the 
Weft end of the jfland, toward a very large cave, the entrance 
of which js very fpacious: it ftands about 200 fathoms from the 
water’s edge, aid is almoft perpendicular ; probably, it may be 
50 fathoms high at the entrance; very difficult, 1 apprehend, 
to get into it; but our time did not permit, nor inclination 
rompt us, to make the trial. Nearly in the middle, right 


over head, hangs a fig-tree by the roots, large and fair, well . 


ftored with fruit, and in a flourifhing condition.. Pafling ftill 
weitward, we furrounded the ifland, and arrived at home late, 
as well as very weary, 

Early the next morning we got up, marched to the Eaft end 
pf al] the ifland, and vifited the grottos, caves, and other fuby 


terraneous places, thereabout, which are well worth feeing, | 


though apt to give a mana fhock, when he maturely confiders 
the vaft extent of them formerly, and the mean figure they now 
make. In one of thefe, which is more entire than the reft, 
were marked upon the wall the names of many perfons, fome 
of them of the firft rank in England: we, like other travellers, 
increafed the number, by adding ours. There are, upon the 
pitch of the point, the remains of a light-houfe, now about 20 
feet high ; and near it are pieces thrown down by time different 
way8; two or three of them may be 20 ton weight each; it 
hath certainly been a prodigious piece of work of its kind 
Ther¢ js alfo a hermitage here ; but the bread was mouldy and 
the wine four, fo that neither would go down with us. In our 
return, we vifited a round mount, called St. Angelo, and af- 
cended to the top by a road that winds round, hewn out of the 
rock, capable of containing three coaches a-breaft, but now 
overgrown witH ruins: the top has been made fmooth by art, 
and has certainly contained fome fuperb building, there being 
{till twelve fquare pedeftals, fituate in aright-line, at equal dil- 
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tances, left; by which I apprehend part of the building to have 
been fupported : they are of a monftrous fize, and | believe 
nearly equal. From this mount we view the whole Gulph of 
Naples. 

Th our way toward a ftately convent, through a pleafan: val- 
ley, we difcovered a long row ef arches, carried along in a very 
regular manner, fo as nearly to form a plain upon this moun. 
tainous ifland, which we apprehended to have been a coach-road 
formerly ; but it is impoffible for any to pafs now; neither are 
the people capable of maintaining any. The fun being now 
upon the meridian, together with a ftrong defire of reft and re- 
frefhment, were powerful inducements for us to return home. 
After dinner, we returned to Naples, 





err 


For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On Avarice and Prodigality. 


F all the vanities which are daily acted under the fun, 
none appears more unaccountable, to a curfory obferver, 


‘than the prodigality with which riches are fquandered in 


youth, and the avidity with which they are fought after in 
oldage. Every man, who comes into the world, may aflure 
himlelf that he is one day to leave it; and the experience of 
every hour, as well as the hiftory of former generations, may 
convince him that a century will include the term of his tem- 
porary exiftence. It fhould, then, feem reafonable, that, 
the lefs of that term we had run through, the more careful 
fhould we be of the means of fupporting life; and that every 
year which rolled over our heads, as it took from the fum of 
thedays we had to fpend, fo fhould it proportionably leflen 
our anxiety for the goods of fortune. But when, on the con- 
trary, we fee thofe, who have the greateft number of years in 
profpect, the leaft careful of the means of pafling them with 
fatisfaction, and that, as the back bends with infirmities and 
the head whitcns with age, the defire of riches gathers ftrength 
and vigour, how can we help pronouncing man to be a mye. 
fery to himfelf, and the moft inconfiftent of all God’s crea- 
tures! Yet, with all this appearance of abfurdity, men do not, 
even in thefe inftences, a&t without the concurrence of reafon ; 
for that eagernefs after wealth, which is remarked to be the 
univerfal concomitant of old age, is not generated by the defire 
of enjoying it, but has its fource in the pride of living~inde- 
pendent of our fellow-creatures, and is nourifhed by the dread 
pf the calamities attendant on poverty. WNeigher is the youth’s 

difregard 
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difregard of money to be attributed to ignorance of its value oy 
inattention to the ufes he may have for it in future, but it jg 
founded on the confidence he places in his bodily ftrength, 
and a prefumptuous dependence that his abilities will always be 
{ufficient to procure him fuftenance. 

_ The man, who feels no infirmity, may have no apprehen- 
fions of a fick bed, and may flatter himfelf that he has fil} 
enough to provide for the imbecility of old age;. but he, who 
feels the decay of nature, and is confcious of his incapacity to 
provide neceflaries for himfelf, and whofe experience has taught 
him the felfifhnefs of profeffions of friendfhip, and thewn 
compafiton to be a precarious dependence, muft grafp the 
with ardour, and count over its fhining contents with delight, 
when he reflects that they alone can, in the eftimation of the 
world, fupply the place of labour, they alone can find reft for 
the limbs of them that totter under their burthen, and procure 
cordials for the heart that is burfting with anguifh. 


Generofity is, therefore, as fuitable to the beginning of 


life, as frugality is to the iatter end of it; and difpofitions, 
which.are alike conformable to our different circumftances, are 
certamly alike commendable. ‘The misfortune is, however, 
that generofity, when indifcreetly indulged in youth, fre. 
quently leads to extravagance and criminal diffipation ; and 
that frugality, when it is made the bufinefs of advanced life, 
ofien grows into niggardlinefs and avarice. 
But, though each of thefe vices is equally edious, yet the 
treatment, which each meets with in the world, is very differ. 


ent. Avarice, in anold man, is only termed excefs of prus’ 


dence ; while prodigality, in a youth, is ftiled the offspring 
of folly. This happens becaufe it is the aged that give-laws 
to the world; and every man is fond to excufe the vices to 
which he finds himfelt addi@ted, and to ftigmatize thofe to 
which he finds no incitement. And hence it is that we often 
fee a parent difinherit a worthy fon, whofe only crime is 
negligence of his pecuniary affairs ; whilft he cherifhes a wretch 
who deviates from every path of hqnour and virtue, becaufe 
he is careful of his money. Yet, whatever may be faid in 
_ extenuation of the vice of avarice in the aged, nothing fure 
can be urged to avert the heavieft cenfure on the youth 
who fuffers the love of money to be his ruling paffion ; for be 
who, in the bloom and vigour of life, can place his confidence 
in wealth, muft be unconfcious of any good quality by which 
he might hope to recommend himfelf to the favour of thofe 
who have the power to ferve him. Nor is the prodigal, wha 
although he diffipates his fortune and reduces himielf from 
2ffiuence to labour and want, fcatters plenty on the inten 
an 
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and fupplies the cravings of the needy, to be held equally 
criminal with the man, who, to fecure to himfelf the good 
things of this life, independent of the good will of his fellow- 
creatures, locks up the means of fubfiftence from thoufands, and 
“ turns the hungry empty away.” 

The prefent cuftom, of eftimating the value of every man 
by the fize of his fortune, is, indeed, a ftrong temptation to 


‘ theyoung, as well as to the aged, to confider riches as their 


chiefeft good, and poverty as the moft fhocking of all vices; 
but the Chriftian, who has another method of valuing things, 
and whofe profpect into futurity extends beyond the limits of 
this life, will confider wealth as an adventitious good, and 
that virtuous difpofitions are more to be prized than largenefs 
of poffeffions. 

The inequalities of the moral, as well asthofe of the natu- 
ral, world, he knows to have their ufes, and to be ordained for 


. purpofes equally wife. If fome are raifed to eminence, it is 


not to indulge them in the pleafure of overlooking others, bute 
that they may become fountains of benevolence; that the 
blefings, which they enjoy, may be dciffufed in ftreams of 
bounty and munificence amongft thofe who daily pay back 


. aportion of the gift in grateful exhalations to the fource of all 


nefs, 
Every fituation in life has its attendant obligations; and, as we 
are told that the reward of fidelity will not be proportioned to the 
ft occupied, butto the vigilance of the fentinel, it is of 
fal importance whether our lot places us in the front , 


‘orinthe rear. In-every ftation, we may rely on his protec- 


tion, who numbereth the hairs of our head, and whofe tender 
mercy is over all his works. He it is that commands us to caf 
all our cares upon him, and he will fupply all our neceffities. 
He it is that aflures us, that, when the poor and the needy feck 
water, and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirf, I, the 

Lord, will hear them, 1, the God of Ifrael, will not forfake them. 
Labour he has, indeed, entailed upon all the pofterity of 
Adam, as the temporal punifhment of his tranfgreffion; and 
it would be acting in contravention of his owndecree, fhould 
he procure fuftenance for us otherwife than he feeds the ravens. 
He provides for them in the mortality of other animals, and 
forus by a providential diftribution of rain and fun-fhine. 
They muft ufe vigilance and induftry to feek their prey, and 
man mutt till the earth and fow the feed befcre he can expect 
the harveft. The children, whom we have been the inftru- 
ments of bringing into being, it is certainly our duty to provide 
for in their infancy, and to endeavour to place them in fuck 
affation, in advanced life, that their being may be — to 
them 5 
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them; but, it is no part of our duty to fpend our wholg 
lives in labour and anxiety, without allowing ourfelveg 
any refpite for doing good or confidering. our ways, merely 
to exempt them from partaking in the denunciation againg 
Adam’s ponent or to deliver them from any neceffity of be. 
ing aétive or induftrious. Indeed, if we confide in the pro. 
tifes of him who made both us and them, we {hall take a 
much furer method for providing for them (by giving them a 
virtuous and religious education, and fetting before them an 
example of a good life) than by heaping up riches for them by 
oppreffion, and increafing their inheritance with the {poils of the 
poor. I have been young, fays David, and now am old; and yet 
never faw I the righteous forfaken, nor his feed begging their bread. 
The fovereign Difpofer of all things it cannot be fuppofed, 
will withhold thofe bleffings from his fervants which he be 
ftows on the unjuft; nor can we, without banithing his 
providence from the fuperintendency of worldly affairs, ima- 
gine but that ‘¢ all things will work together for good to 
them who love him.” The whole fcheme of our religion is, 
indeed, fo contrary to avarice, or an anxious defire of wealth, 
that we have aflurance, from the divine Author of it himfelf, 


that it is hardly poflible for a rich man to enter into his | 


kingdom, and that noman, who is the flave of this world, 
can be his fervant. A man may call himfelf a Chriftian, if 
he will; but, if he fcrapes together wealth with the avidity of 
amifer, and hoards it with the anxiety of an avaricious man, 


he furely gives his conduét in evidence againft the truth of 
profeffions, and manifefts to the world that he places more des - 


pendence on riches, for fupplying his neceffities, than on the 
affurances of the Captain of our falvation. If we trace the 
confequences of this deteftable vice, we thall quickly perceive 
that there is none, amongft thofe we are required to abftain 
from as the beginning of fin, that is more horridly attended ;, 
andnone, from the indulgence of which it was greater mercy 
to warn us. The love of money has ftopped the ears of the 
merciful againft the cries of the wicked, the pitying eye it has 
turned away from beholding of mifery and calamity, the tongue 
it has prompted to utter falfehood, the hands it has taught 
to fteal, and the head it has hardened to deliberate upon murs 
der! What morecan be added? And yet there is another 
crime behind; aad let the Chriftian, who has cherifhed this ads 
der in his boform, tremble when he recolleé s it! It was for the: 
lucre of thirty picces of filver that Ifcariot betrayed his Lord 
and Saviour, and made the name of Judas, to all generations, 
as hateful as that of the devil himfelf } 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Obfervations on the lithoutriptic Effeéts of Tea. 


RITERS upon oriental tea have, in general, remarked, 
that tea-drinkers, in China and Japan, are neither 
ible to the ftone nor gravel,* which they attribute to the pre- 
yentive virtues of this liquor.- A variety of remedies has been 
offered to the public, at different times, as efficacious in the 
former complaint; and thofe, who have tried the moft ftron 
and- powerful of them with very little benefit, will hardly place 
any confidence ina fimpleinfufion of tea: but as the diforder, 


fad to be prevented by it, ‘is one of the moft painful and excrus 


citing, and as the fact is related by authors of credit, it cer- 


tainly merits fome confideration. 


—— Si renes morbo tentantur acuto, © 
Quare fugam morbi. Hor. . 


The cauftic alkali is efteemed one of the moft effe€tual lithon- 
triptics in the materia medica; upon which I fhall digrefs in 


‘fome remarks. Ithas been fuppofed to act either 


J. By afolvent power, or 
I. By attracting fixed air. 
_ The firft is founded on a fuppofition that the ftony matter of 
the calculi coheres from a mixture of animal gluten, and that, 
as the cauftic alkali diffolves animal fubftances, it may alfo dif- 


‘folvethis gluten, and thereby fet free the particles of fand..To 


prove that the alkali arrives at the bladder in its cauftic ftate, a 
fofil acid is poured into the urine, which fometimes produces 
an effervefcence. vo 
- The other opinion is founded on an experiment, made by 
Dr, Hales, || who found that human calculi, from the urinary 
bladder, contain near three-fourths of their-weight of fixed air; 
which air is. fuppofed to be the bond of union ; and to deprive 
the {tone of that the means of diffolving it. ; 
» But we ought to confider how fmall a quantity of this, medi-+ 
cine can be applied, and how long. it requires to diffolve a human 
calculus, in its concentrated ftate. Dr. Hales } found that a 
ftone of the gall-bladder, no bigger than’a: pea, required feven 
Vou. Il. Z2z on days 


‘* Le Compte’s Memoirs and Obfervations, p. 227. Rhod. 
Sommaire de divers Voyages, €e. 1653. Kempfer’s Ameenitat. 
Exot. Kampfer’s Hiftory of Japan, by Scheuchzer, appendix, p. 
17. Pechlin de remed.arthr. prophyl.. p. 276. Bagliv. in dolor. 
calculofis, p. 117, eam commendavit. ¥ 

{| Statical Experiments, N. 2, p. 188, etfeq.  } Ibid. 
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days to be diffolved in the lixivium tartari, which is a concen. 
trated ftate-of the cauftic alkali; and he alfo obferves, that he 
could not get a calculus of the urinary bladder to diffolve at all, 
That the cauftic alkali has a confiderable attra€tion for fixed 
air is certain; but it is alfo found that our aliment generates a 
_ great quantity of this air, and that the inteftines are never with. 
out it: therefore, it is fcarcely probable that this medicine can 
pafs to the bladder with its former properties, nor hence can it 
act by depriving the calculus of fixed air. It may alfo be doubt. 
ed whether it can reach the bladder, even in an alkaline ftate, 
as digeftion appears to be carried on by a fermentative procefs, 
fomewhat fimilar to the vinous or acetous.¢ The acid in the 
ftomach, uniting with the cauftic alkali, would both de 
the caufticity and alkaline ftate, and, without the prefence of 
fixed air, convert it into a mild neutral falt. Quodcirca medica 
menti, five id foras applicatum, five ex illis fuerit que devorantur 


vel potantur, poteflatem prafentem non oportet confiderare, fed qualem 


habebit ubi ad affectum locum pervenerit. t 

The.experiment before-mentioned, of producing an efferyef- 
cence in the urine of thofe who have taken the cauftic alkali, 
dy the addition of an acid, rarely fucceeds, and perhaps never, 
unlefs the urine has been kept till the ammoniacal falts begin to 
be decompofed and the vitriolic acid be fet at liberty. An ex- 
periment can, therefore, be fairly tried upon recent urine only, 
“This remedy, then, aéts only as a neutral falt; and, indeed, 
‘many neutral falts do promote the fecretion of urine; and itis 
chiedly by the quantity fecreted that any lithontriptic effe& can 
‘be produced; which feems more probable, from confidering, 
‘that, when the quantity is diminifhed, it is higher colour 
fooner depofits a fediment, and more quickly concretes. 

Every folvent is capable of taking up only a limited quantity 
of the folvend, and, when fully faturated with it, is incapable of 
fufpending it long ; hence it is plain that the quantity of ftony 
‘matter, carried off muft be greater when the urine is increafed 
‘in quantity and. has not been too long retained in the bladder: 
and, therefore, as tea is diuretic, it may, in this view, prove 
dithontriptic. * . 

From 


§ Mr. Lane’s experiments are not contradi&ted in this fappofition; 
chis being made upon powdered calculi, out of the body, I have 
known perfons who have taken the cauftic alkali for three months, 
-without the leaft benefit. 
- + Pringle’s Difeafes of the Army, Ed. 3, pap. V. and VI. 
‘Macbride’s Effays, p. - Differtatio inaug. B. Ruth, De coc 
-tione ciborum in ventriculo. Edinb. 1768. 
¢ Galen. de method. med. ad Glauc, lib. IL, cap. 4. 
* Lettfom on Tea-drinking, p, 61. 
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From what has been advanced, the following conclufions 
may be drawn, with refpect to the cauftic alkali. 

J, That the cauftic alkali is converted into a neutral falt. 

IJ, That this neutral falt acts fometimes as a diuretic. 

II]. That it is from its diuretic virtues that we are to expect 
jts good effects. 
V. That an increafed flow of urine through the bladder, 
however produced, may diffolve and carry off {ome portion of 
the calculus, when prefent, and palliate the difeafe. 

Y. And laftly, that, as drinking tea proves diuretic, it may 
thereby prevent the production of calculous concretions and 
liate thofe already formed. + 

As the uva urfi and other bitters have mitigated feveral pa- 
roxyfms of the ftone, may not tea prove ferviceable alfo, by its 
antacid quality ? .. 

_ Tfhall not enquire here by what properties tea may operate, to 
revent the gout from attacking the natives of Chinaand Japan, 
becaufe the fact itfelf is not fufficiently attefted. Kampfer, § 


- indeed, relates this circumftance, in his Ameenitates Exotica, 


but, when he treats of the moxa, he mentions in what manner 
the natives apply this remedy, to cure the gout, || which proves 
that they are far from being ftrangers to this difeafe. 

HYGEIA. 


+ Vide Kirkpatrick’s notes on Tiffot’s Difeafes of literary Per 


fons, p. 61. ' 
' § P.626. See alfo Hiftory of Japan, vol. 2, app. p. 17. 


“> | Amosnitat. Exot. p. 600. Hiftory of Japan, vol. 2, app. 
P 39% 44+ 





To the Evitor of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On giving Advice. 


If there’s a power above us; 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works,) he muft delight in virtue ; 


And that which he delights in muft be happy. 
- Appison’s CATO. 


T has been.a cuftom as general in the world to offer advice 
and admonition, as it has been the practice conftantly to 
offend; and indeed there is no plea for the one, but the con 
tinuation and increafe of the other. While vice prevails, in- 
ftructions, for the fupport of virtue, will often be found 
neceflary, and one leffon is loft, if it is not feconded by another, 
ZZ2 ‘ 
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and even that by a third ; for fo frail and depraved is human 
Mature, that very often the ftricteft refolution is not proof 
againft the flighteft temptation, which encourages deviation 
from the laws of virtue. It is an old maxim, and was followed 
by moft of the ancient heathen philofophers, to think with the 
i fh and aé with the vulgar ; and even now it is too generally 
foliowed ; there are numbers who undertake to rectify our 
nature, and to give’ us rules for our conduc in life ; but, if 
you once defcend to inveftigate their ations, you will find 
their conduct gives the lie to their precepts. It is very ealy 
to be good when only abftra&ted ideas of virtue are propofed to 
the mind; but when the maftery of the paffions, and the, 
amendment of the heart, are made noctilry to happinefs, 
the work then appears difficult and difagreeable, 
It is not therefore the fentiments only that muft be regu-: 
lated, but thofe fentiments muft produce good works, if we 
would ever hope for that falvation offered to mankind by 
the revelation of God. ' 
It has often been matter of furprize to ferious and religious 
men, that fo many, who pretend to a fuperior depth of un. 
“derftanding and elevation of genius, to a nice and circum- 
fpe&t difcernment and fine fenfations, fhould | ftill thew 
themfelves fo blindly ignorant in the only queftion that is of 
any immediate importance. 
{n common affairs they will difcover great marks of wifdom 
and much penetration, but how can you account for, their 
negligent and irregular lives, when they are convinced that 
they are fhort-lived rational creatures, placed here by the 
mercy of their all-wife Creator, and intended for an eternity 
of happinefs with him! when they know that time bears no 
proportion to eternity, and that their future felicity, on the 
contrary, depends on the manner in which they condué them- 
felves on earth! / , | 
Reafon informs them that three fcore and ten years (the 


life of man) are next to nothing, when compared with the - 


never-ceafing duration which is to follow it ; and therefore 
that to endeavour an attainment of that future happinefs, even 
at the expence of every fublunary enjoyment is the higheft 
wifdom, and a neglect of it, confequently, muft be the 
greateft and moft deplorable folly. © Notwithftanding all thefe 
known and incontrovertible truths, the allurements of life are 
fufficient to overbalance their judgements and their confciences, 
Theonly method, therefore, to guard againft fuch compli- 
cated mifchief, is to have recourfe to fuch admonitions as 
are offered, and to rely on our benevolent Creator, for ftrength 
to overcome every fuch temptation. TITUS. 
For 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On contemplating the divine Attributes. 


E are informed, in the volume of facred intelligence, 
that an enjoyment of the immediate prefence of deity 
willbe one of the firft pleafures difembodied fpirits will ex- 
perience in the world and life that are to come. A contempla- 
tion of his attributes will, in fome degree, anticipate the 
lorious rapture, even while here. To dwell upon the ideas 
of his excellency is, in fome meafure, to enjoy his prefence, 
and will at once give'us a foretafte of that fuperior blifs and’ 
prepare us for the completion of it. The greateft of all human 
fatisfaction muft arife from a fenfe of what the being is who 
enjoys them, and what that great Source of all exiftence is 
from whence we derive them. 

He, who contemplates, as he ought, the mercy of his 


Creator, will never indulge the languor of his defpondency, but 


be at eafe, even under thofe faults which he is confcious that 
he does his utmoft to prevent or to amend: he, who is confcious 
ofhis goodnefs, will know that every work of his hands was 
intended to be happy; and he, who feels the fenfe of his be- 


jneficence and the care of his over-ruling providence, will reft in 


fecurity, amidft a thoufand dangers, under the wing of fo kind, 


| fo powerful, a prote€tor. But, more than all, it is our intereft 


tobe ever mindful of his omniprefence. This, of all his 
attributes, is the moft immediate fource of good, and the moit 


_|effetual guard againft evil, to him whofe eyes are open to it. 


How little will he wifh to have witnefles to the worthy actions 
heperforms who is affured that he, whom alone it is his duty 
topleafe, he, who alone is toreward, beholds them! And 
how infinitely ought the man, whois about to do 4n ill thing, 
todread the confequences of it, while confcious that the Being, 
towhom he is to be accountable for it, is prefent while he 
perpetrates it | ds: 

The man, who fees himfelf and his Creator in this light, 
willnot only be fecure from evil actions, but his inclinations 
will be free from all tendency to them. He will be, at all times, 


‘Penfible that the great Being, ‘* whois about his path, about 





hisbed, and fpieth out all his ways,” fees to thedepth of his moft 
fcret refolutions ; he will remember that God feeth the heart, 
%men the faces oneof another; and he will do all that the 
fnilty of his nature will admit to drive from thence every 


“Phought that cannot ftand the teft of fuch an infpedction. 


It is eafy for us to deceive a parcel of creatures, fhort-fight- 
as ourfelves; our intentions are hidden from them; our 
actions 














§50 On contemplating the divine Attributes. 
actions only come under their cognizance; and, if we find 
it impoffible to bring to execution that of which our fou) js 
fully guilty, we are out of the reach of punifhment. To 
this is owing the daring fecurity of offenders, while they argue, 
that, if the deed fucceeds, it pays them for the confequentesy 
and that, if it doesnot, the attempt lies:concealed in obliviow: 
but it is not fo with him who knows our ehoughts ; his tribunal. 
is what we ought infinitely more to dread than that below 5 
and this is a feat of juftice at which acts not committed may 
be arraigned. "vod x , 
_ He fees the very principles on which we proceed, the con- 
trivances we are forming to put them in execution, and the 
ends they are defigned to accomplifh. He’ will not impute to 
us that innocence which we may boaft from our ill intents 
being fruftrated ; but will require us to account for crimes we 
had determined, as if we had effected them. ; 
Could we arrive ata conftant habitual fenfe that our Creator 


and our Judge is ever prefent with us, how would it comfort. 


and fupport us in our virtuous purfuits, and ftop our career 
in thofe that are evil! Hypocrify would fade and die away 
under its influence; and that open honefty, which we found it 
our bufinefs to profefs before God, would render us honoured 
and happy one among another. ; 


We are not to pretend an ignorance of the will of our Creas 


tor: it is revealed to us in a bright difplay of the moft felf- 
evident and glorious manifeftations. All nature proclaims 
it throughout her works ; it is recorded in the volumes of in- 
{piration, and engraven on the tablet of every heart. Let the 
man, who is going to engage in any action he does but fufped; 
(and there is no real evil which con{cience fuffers us to execute 
without fuch a fufpicion,) afk himfelf this fhort queftion, Will 
what I am about to do be pleafing to him who fees all my 
actions? and he will find a monitor within that never fails to 
give truth foran anfwer. If the applaufe of the world, or the 
dread of infamy from it, can encourage or deter us in our in- 
tended actions, how much more ftrongly would a confci- 
oufnefs of the prefence of that Being, whofe acceptance or 
whofe cenfure is all that is worth our care, anfwer the fame 
purpofe? The bands of fociety.are nothing, unlefs deduced 
from this original principle, and it is not eafy to fay, to how 
exalted a pitch this mutual love to one another might be 
carried, were the feveral individuals duly fenfible of tha 
which firit eftablifhed their union. Men, without a confi 
oufnefs that their actions all lie open to the infpedtion of 
heaven, would be more infidious and deftructive, more dat- 
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more cunning; norhavel ever been more ftruck with the juftnefs 
ofan apprehenfion from others, than in that inftance of the 

triarch in Gerar, when he gives it for his reafon, ‘ the 

rofthe Lordis not in this place”: on the contrary, when 
afenfe, that the immediate eye of a creator and judge is 
over all our the actions, is impreffed, asit ought, in the feveral 
individuals, every man finds thofe about him his friends and 
brothers. 
’ The relation we, as reafonable and immortal fpirits, bear 
to the fupreme Caufe of all exiitence, is indiffoluble both in time 
and in.eternity. Our connection with, and dependence on, 
chim, are fuch, that he ought never to be abfent from our 
thoughts. Wecannot, indeed, be always employed in external 
aéts of prayer and praife; but we may forever retain him in 
our hearts. Every objeé& that octurs to us affords a theme 
pn which to adore him. And to remember him as we 


" pught in all our actions, and to pay him this tribute in every 


gccurrence, is to give, what he eftcems more than the liftin 
up our hands or bending our knees, a continued worfhip f 
the mind, an adoration worth its nobleft ardour. This 
habitual inward ‘lifting up of the foul to God beft tends to 


the eftablifhment of that peace within, which only can arife 


from the teftimony of a good confcience. This prevents 
ill, and infpires all goodthat isin our power. This gives 
us that compofure in affliction, that {weet ferenity of mind, 
without which all other enjoyments are imperfect, all other 
wpretended pleafures lead to remorfe. This alone is the health 
of the foul, that diffufes that univerfal fatisfaCtion, that un- 
interrupted chearfulnefs over it, that- gives its relifh to the 
higheft enjoyment. This, while it infpires the foul every 
moment. to. renew its intercourfe with him who formed it, 
gives alfo a conviction of the greatnefs of its origin; and, 
while it urges it on to approaches,. though at an infinite dif- 
tance, to the refemblance of deity, convinces it that it is a 
tay of that eternal fun. 

- Security in the poffeffion of what we call-good. is the only 
means of perfect enjoyment of it; but a certainty, of every 
change that can happen being yet far better than the prefent, 
is an improvement on that fecurity: this can be poffeiled by 
him who knows his Creator for his friend; ** who remem- 
pers,” as the pfalmift glorioufly exprefles it, ‘ that "God is 
his rock, and the high God his redeemer.” 
' PHILO-PIETAS. 
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Thoughts on the Origin and Ufe-of Allegory in poetical Compofitions, 


HEN we endeavour to trace, fentimental allegory, or 
allegorical imagery, to its origin, we find it coeval 
with literature itfelf. It is generally agreed that the moft an 
cient productions are poetical ; and it is certain that the mot 
ancient poems abound with allegorical imagery. 
If, then, it.be allowed that the firft literary produtions were. 
poetical, we fhall have little or no difficulty in difcovering the 
crigin of allegory. ih, 
At the birth of letters, in the tranfition from the hieroglyphical 
to literal expreffion, itis not to be wondered if the cuftony of 
exprefling ideas by perfonal images, which had fo long prevail.’ 
ed, fhould ftill retain its influence on the mind, though the: 


ufe of letters had rendered the practical application of it fuper 


fluous. ‘Thofe, who had been accuftomed to exprefs ftréngth. 
by the image of an elephant, fwiftnefs by that of a panther, and 
courage by that of a lion, would make no fcruple of fubftituting, 
in letters, the fymbols for the ideas they had been ufed'to ‘re. 
prefent. 


Here we plainly fee the origin of allegorical expreffion, thatit . 


arofe from the a/hes of hieroglyphics ; and if to the fame ‘caufe 
we fhould. refer the figurative boldnefs of ftile and imagery which 
diftinguifh the oriental writings, we fhall, perhaps, conclude 
more juftly than if we fhould impute it to the fuperior grandeur 
ofeaftern genius. 

__ From the fame fource with the verbal, we are to derive the fen 
timental, allegory ; which is nothing more than a continuation 
of the metaphorical or fymbolical expreffion of the feveral agerits 
in an action, or the different objects in a fcene. a 

' ‘The latter moft peculiarly comes under the denominationof 
allegorical imagery ; and, im this fpecies of allegory, we in» 
clude the imperfonation of paffions, affections, virtues and 
vices, &e. . ; 





Several perfons who do not take in the Monthly Ledger, being defirous of having 
the Account of §. Forbergill, with the Refie€tions on the Weighty Sentences which 
he uttered a little before he died; thofe two pieces have been reprinted, and may"be 
had of the editor, price 3d, 


*,* Any perfons, who take in the Monthly Ledger, may 
alfo be regularly fupptied, at the fame time, with the Reviews, 
and any other periddical work, by fending their orders to the-E- 
ditor of the Monthly Ledger, at Nimber 33, “‘Tooley-ftrett, 
Southwark. a 
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Beginning of Spring, 


JERCE winter, hence, with all thy 
gelid train, 
Hence tothe pole, thine own congenial 
_ reign 
Hence, frott, that form’d to rocks the 
lab’ring flood, =~ 
Aadforms thatrent, and {nows that veil’d, 
the wood.. 
Siace genial funs, with promis’d pleafures, 
rife, 
To'give us pregnant days and folt’ring 
ies. 
Yet ling’ ring cold fpring’s promis’d reign 
prevents, 
And thefioft hardens as her breath relents! 
Amidft whofe coubtful fway, nor haw- 
thors know 
‘To {well their buds, nor ficld- fares when 
ey tO Zo. 
Wht though the fnow-drop Ieads the ver- 
anal year; 


And’ various crocus fkirt the bright 
partetres 

A foun the fcene, that art has taught to 
: glow, 

For nature’s range, where flow’rs {ponta- 

» ‘neous dlow 5 

Where the mezerion * fprings on ground 

pavill’ dy 


Clufters its "crlaifons ‘blooms, and fcents 
the field ; 


pear, “oa : 

‘The Bf fair flowret of th’awaken’d year: 

Where penfile violets,- purpling o’er the 
ground, 

Kindly cifpenfe an early fragrance round ; 

Daifies their radiated flowers unfold, 

Aad turze, midft guarding fpines, its 
» deaves of gold. 

Bat yet no verdure cloaths the woodland 
fcenes, 

Save from beneath, when {pring the 
tofted greens. 

Throvgh matted leaves, their pencil’d 
fosrels + grow; 

There the wind-flowret” s§ early blues 


glow. 


* Oxalis Acclofella, or qwoodeforrel, a 
faal elegant flower, 

T Daphne mexereum, frequent 
Ard.ver in Haunts, and elfewkere. 

§ Ancmone. ncmorsfa, wood Anemone, 
wwind foaders 





Vor, il, 


And wheie the earlieft primrofe-buds ap- . 


about 
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Th’ intentive botanifts their tribes purfae, 

And cry, with tranfport, nature lives as 
new! 

To funny banks refott the bleating dame, 

And chear, with warnith reflex, their 
quiv’ring lambs. 

When, from the ungenial Eaft, his breath 
auftere 

Nips i young promife of the infant 


yea 
Efcap’d their cells, or broke their wint’ry 
tombs, 
Th’ exulting infeé& fips the carly blooms. 
On fpring’s firft gleam the gay Papilio 


flies, 

Expands his wings, imprefs’d with azure 
eyes. 

The teather’d tribes from focial flocks 
divide, 

And each plum’d lover -afks a faithful 
bride. 

The chaffinch fends his call from grove 
to grove, 

And cluf’ring fpartows chirp their mates 
to lore. 

While clam’rous rooks in families cons 
vene, 


Their active builders anithate the fcene; 
Till ftorms of fnow, of hail, or fleet, 
. appear, 

Then filent gaze and doubt the vernal 

year. 

As yet, no raptures fwell the tuneful 

_ throng, 

But low or intertupted drop< the fong; 

Save larks, ‘rejoicing in the noon-tidé 


ray; 
Save that the throth gives eve the foothing 


ays 

Then to thé mantling i ivy flies for reft, 

With his lov’d govt of the plaifter’ d 
nett, 

But foon, ye gentle thinftrels of the fpray, 

Strong love fhall prompt and raife the 
founding lay; 

Her tepid gales propitious {pring thall 
blow, 

And round your héads th’ expanding 
foliage flow. 

Come, genial thowers, accelerate het 
reign: 

She comes, and verdure fpreads the glade 
den‘d piain,. 

The leaflefs trees her plaftic fmiles adorn, 

Swell the red buds, and whiten rcund the 
thorn. 


‘The 
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ORNE on the clouds, and fan’d by 
zephyr’s wing, 

Source of gay pleafure, fee advancing 

~  fpring! 

Blufhing the comes, led by the jocund 
hours, 

Lights. up the beav’ns, and ftrews the 
earth with flow’rs; 

Her deep.green robe, with mantling 
flow’rs dreft, 

iAnd pearly loftres fparkling on her veft. 

Straitthe dun woods a lively green aflume, 

And burfting blofloms wave their vivid 
bloom, 

Theclappiag lark exerts his happieft train, 

Floats on the wing, and-carrols round her 
train; 

“And every fweet ‘recorder of the fong 

Augments the triumph, as fherolls along. 

The. green :meads fpring, with border’d 





flowers feen, 

Their oozing :xills, like lucent {prings, 
between; ’ 

Amidtt whofe wat'ry beds the vi'let * 
grows ; 

{ts circling blooms a blufhing cone com- 
pofe; 

While, in fring’d beauty, whit’ning by 
its fide, 

The trefoil + blows, the meadow’s pearlefs 
pride, 


At thy firft glance the {caly race repair, 
Here lodge their ova for thy foll’ring care. 
Thou fmil’ft benign en water, air, and 
earth, 
And the finn’d myriads haften into birth : 
Playful, within the tepid (reamlets glide, 
Till, bolder grown, they brave th’ impe- 
tuous tide. 
| Now-th’ airy city’s form’d amidft the trees 
In equilibrium to the rocking breezes 
Each reok ftands guard, while waiting to 
moleft 
And {natch alternate from a brother's neft. 
s *mMongit the black race difcordant accents 


flow, 
(But foothing falls on man, who walks 
below) 
As the loud city’s aggregated founds 
Theunaccuftom’d ear with difeord wounds. 
But on fome diftant plain or breezy mound 
When filent evening breathes a {weetnefs 
round, 
Its dying founds in placid murmurs roll 
Which thrill with {weet refleétion through 
a - the foul. 





* Hottonia paluftris, water-violet, 
$ Megyanthus trifolia, marfo trefoil, 
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Aloof in air the buxom fwallow flies, | 

And joys again beneath his natal fiies3 

Waking from torpid fleep beneath the 
main, 

Or fed from Afrie’s fields and totrid reign, 

He fweeps the river with his downy breaf, 

Tempers the deft, and forms the loany 
neft. 

Come, thew what cares the plomy:triby 
attend, 

To build their domes, aad callow brook 
defend ; 

Shew him who, all preferving, pow 
fupplies 

To the leaft winnowing wing that fit 
the fkies, 

Like 4 Ss on trees, or fear-leaves clafter'd 
nigh, 

Their neft eludes the fnake’s or euckow’s 


eye 3 
While fome within the hollow’a timben 


nt, 

And fpaces form that but themfelves ad. 
mit. y 

On the bole’s crown th’ineurious ring. 
dove forms 

Her hoofe-laid neft, nor fears the fhate 

‘ tring ftorms. 

To fave their young, the treach’rous 
rooks unite, ’ 

Nor fear the ftrong- poune’d hawk, nor 
talon’d kite; 

But dare the hov’ring mifcreant to the 
fight. 

A vary’d inftin€ lonely pies diredts 3 

And arching thorn ‘their airy nett peo 
teéts : 

One avenue their watchful care defends? 

Vainly the rav’ning bird of death de. 
feends. 

Titmice and wrens their eval nefts do reat, 

With entrance juft propcrtion’d to their 


phere 5 

In thefe warm domes they nurfe their is 
fant brood, 

Nor hawks can feize, nor cuckows can 
intrude, 

The fame infpiring inftin& ftill is found 

‘¥n thofe that build on rocks or on tht 
ground ; 

In th’ eagle’s eyry, o’er the toiling main, 

Or couchant curkew’s, on the ftony plaia, 

In this glad feafon, while they tend their 
broods, : 

With reptile millions teem the fields ant 
woods; °° 

Thefe the unfparingLord of heav'n fup- 
plies, 

Who hears the eaglets plaint and ravess 
Cries, : 
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ftsflow’rs, innum’rous, now the primrofe 
fpreads, 

Where checqu’ring hare-bells rear their 

_» azure heads, 

Not foncy can the peneil’d lawn difplay, 

Or various tribes that paint the meadows 


The Srrchorn’s bloom impregnates ev'ry 


ale, 
while grateful birds the vernal influence 
hail. 
Delightful *tis to trace the mazy glades, 
Or mufe reclin’d beneath embow’ring 
fhades, 
‘In green refulgence, where the pecker 
clings, 
Or thoots the jay, with azure-checquer’d 
wings 3 
While whi’ ring gales and warbling rills 
aré heard, 
And flows the fong from each enamour’d 
bird, 
His love-inftru€ted accents breathes the 
dove 3 
Ev'n thrilling infe&ts aid the choir of love. 
While the fonorous cuckow’s vernal found, 
Symphonious, {wells the woodland mufic 
round. 
_|Should the ow] pierce this mufical recefs, 
Where dove infpires the ftrain, and: rap- 
tures blefs 
Th’ harmonious fong, that moment they 
forego, 
And pour a chatt’ring fury on the foe ; 
The blinking robber fhuns th’ indignant 
cries, 
UThe difcord follows, as the fellow flies ; 
Bends fcr the gloomy haunt his erring 


flight, 

To brood o’er vengeance, on thelr tribes, 
at night. 

Now tranfient fhow’rs but brighten up the 

- » feene, 

Calls forth new flow’ TS, and paints a Ji- 
ving green; 


its ftreamy drops reflects the various nan 

Swells its grand arch, and givesth’ ethe- 
rial glow. 

While wav'ring luftres fparkle on the 
trees, 

One {p’rit of joy the plumy nations feize: 

Above, below, the voice of mufic glides, 

And earth, and a, th’ enraptur’d fong 
divides, 

Till the low an recalls his dazz’ling 
beams, - 

Andon th’ impurpling clouds his fplen- 
dcr (treams, 

Til, deeper fluth’d, in crimfon’s bright 


array, 





And golden radiance, glows receding day ; 
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Brightly ferene, extends the placid Rood, 

And the laft zephyr dies within the wood, 

Now, one by one, the weary warblers 
leave, 

And not a twitt’ring found prolongs the 


eve ; 

But, hark! the nightingale refumes his 
notes, 

Through the hufh’d air the founding ca- 
dence floats 5 

Now his {weet trill, now bolder notes dee 


light, 
While thus he charms the lift’ning ear 
of night! WwW. 


w 


HE following was written with an 
intention of fending with the Grave, 
a poem, to a young lady; and, if they are 


- not deemed improper for the Ledger, the 


author will be pleafed to fee them infert- 
ed this month. 


EAD, my lov’dlafs, attentive, read 
thefe lines, 
Where truth fublime, in fimple language, 
fhines; 
And yet, what warmth, what energetic 
rage, 
Breathes in each line, and animates each 


page. 
Nothing more true than what the poet 


fings, 
s¢ The grave °s no flatt’rer: °” 
heroes, kings, 
‘The haughty noble; and th’ ignobleflave, 
Sleep undiftinguith’d in the gloomy grave. 


peafants, 


-°Tis there th’ affi&ted reft from all their 


woes, 
There wearied tray “Hers, undifturb’d, re- 
ofe. 5 
what avails of birth the boafted 
ride t 
From whom defcended, or td whom allied, 
It matters not:: none can the fhock with- 
ftand, 
Elude the dart, -or ftay th’ uplifted hand, 
If death, who ftrikes fool, madmen, or 
divines, 
« Mocks their proud hopes, and thwarts 
their rah defigns, - 
The: patriot’s Plans, the fchenfts of ty- 
rant pow" Ty 
The warrior’s triumph, . mifer’s golden 
fhow’r, 
‘The half-ftarv'd poet’s anemia of endlefs 
fame, 
(Inceffant "toiling for a deathlefs name, ) 
When death appoints the moment, all 


are o'er, 
2 Then 


Ah! 
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Then ceafe to charm: and thou cantt 
pleafe no more. 
Then, e’en from —-—’s cheek the rofes 


fly ; 

Hof'd the {weet voice, and clos’d the 
fparkling eye : 

To dull oblivion ev’ry charm’s refign’d, 

What ftole the heart, and what enflav’d 
the mind, 

No more her fpplelets form fhall beaux 
admire ¢5*: , 

No more hésheduty tuneful bards infpire : 

Snatch’d from th’ admiring world, in 
youth’s fair bloom, . 

To the cold manfiors of the filent tomb ! 

Then, if to folly’s thrine the fair-one 
bow’d, 

Tf in her breaft unlawful paffions glow’d, 

Nor glow’g unfated ; 00 refource untried, 

No vice untafted, with ungratified, 

Sad is her fate: doom’d to the hideous 
plains, 

Where one unvary’d endleis fcene of mis’- 
ry reigns. : 

Vistue’s its own reward, by all allow’d, 

And, to be happy, needs but to be good, 

Then thall the fair, who treads in virtue’s 
ways, 

And bids each aftion fpeak her Maker’s 
praife, 
(Fortis our agtions beft bis goodnefs tell, 
And the beft praife is to endeavonr well;) 
Sconer or later, fummon’d from this ftage, 
Blcoming in youth, or crown'd with hoae 

ry age, 
Serenely {miling at th’ approach of death, 
Without a figh, in peace, refign her 
breath ; 
Her happy foul to realms celestial foar, 
While grief fubfides, and troubles vex no 
more, 
NORWEGIENS:S. 


CLEOBA,. 
An Errcy, 


HILD of affli&tion, whofe fequeft- 
er’d fhade ; 
Can kindly give the widow’d virgin hail, 
Again receive the ever-weeping maid, 
Ant. hear once more her mslanchaly 
tale. 


Beneath this gloom, at midnight, let her 
rove, 
A bofom fraught with anguif to dif- 
clofe ; 
For here the told the fecret of her love, 
And mu rela ec the ftory of her woes, 
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Forgive, great Object of my firh regard, 
(Almighty Caufe from whence this 
world began,) 
If, while the faint enjoys his full reward, 
That human nature should lament the 
man. 


Ané thou, 0 thade of ail my foul held 


dear, 
If, in the beundlefs regions of the ait, 
Ciora’s plaintive accent thou canft hear, 
Look down, look down, and pity her 
defpair. 


Frem thefe fond arms for ever art thoy 
torn, . ; 
From thefe fad eyes eternally remov'd; 
Nor can this breaft, a moment, ceafe to 
moura . 
The only objeé& which it ever lov'd, 


Refiftlefs youth, how excellently form’d! 
To love created, and to virtue fir'd ; 
Whoever faw him, inftantly was charm’d; 
Whoever knew him, wonder'd and ad. 

mir'’d. 


His perfon rofe fo delicately, fweet, 


That art in envy and amazement ftoad; 
And then his mind was gencrous and 


great, 
Sincesely honeft, and humanely good, 


In tafte refin’d, and elegantly bred, 
Politenefs always cn his air was hung; 
For foft perfuafion dwelt on what he faid, 
And more than magi¢ cente.’d on his 
tongue, ; 


The mufetoo led him to her facred fprings, 
(Which fick’ning envy would herfelf 
allow,) 
Taught him to ftrike the fweeteft of her 
ftrings, 
And wreath’d her frefheft laure} round 
his brow. 


I knew him—-lov’d—-and gloried in the 
fire, ‘ 
Nor trove the fond emotion to conceal} 
This bofom fcorn’d to cherith a defire 
Which virtue ever trembled to reveal, 


. 


My faith I plighted to the charming 
youth, 
Nor bluth’d my native fentiments i 
prove ; 
The voice cf nature was the voice of truth, 
Which virtue gave, and ripen’d inm 
fove. 


But, 
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But, oh ! that morn which made him on- 
ly mine, 
Array’d in horror, on affliction ftands 5 
The fun he long’d impatiently to thine, 
And blefs the teader union of our 
hands. 


Start, recolleétion, backward to thy feat, 
Nor let remembrance on the moment 
dwell, 


 Unlefs diftraétion madly may repeat 


What bleeding ‘ove muft never think 
to tell, 


Ye facred pow’rs, in pity, tel] me this, 
Why I was mark’s to fo fevere a doom! 
That the fame fun, ‘which led me on to 
blifs 
Should fee my hufband wedded to the 
tomb ? 


Are thefe the joys that innocence muft 


prove ? 
Are thefe the bleffings which your boun- 
ty gave? - 
That death muft fnatch the votary from 
love 
And Hymen light his torches for the 
grave? 


Oh! that the grand immutable decree 
No partial inftance of its care had fhewn, 
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But fent its awful meffenger to me, 
That ftruck a life much dearer than my 
own. 


No vigils then thefe fading eyes might 


keep, 
Which death’s cold hand had fettled to 
repofe 5 ; 
No pitying moon had griev’d to fee me 
“weep, 
Or rifing fun grown weary of my woess 


Thou Caufe divine, 
dread, * 
What namelefs crime within my foul 
appears, 
To doom my love fo early to the dead, 
Thefe eyes fo foon to never-ending 
tears? 


omnipotent, and 


“This madd’ ning brain, all-gracious heav’n, 


defend, ‘ 
Nor let me dare prefumptuoufly to 
blame ; 
For oh! to queftion may be to offend, 
But fure to murmur muft be to blaf= 
pheme. 


Yet the great Pow’r, whofe wifdem could 
beftow 
A fenfe fo tharp and exquifite of pain, 
Will pardon, if extravagance of woe 
Should make a wretch improperly come 
plain. H, K, 
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AVERAGE PRICES o CORN, 
From May 15, to May 20, 1775. 


By the Standard WincuesterR Buel of 
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Middlefex, 
Surry, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, . 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcefter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wilthire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


COUNT 


Effex, 

Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 

York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, 
Lancahhire, 
Chehhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerfet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorfet, 
Hamphhire, 
Suffex, 
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From May 8, to May 13, 1775. 
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North Wales, 74 5 3 | Peake 411 
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AMerzorotrocicaL DIARY of the Weatuag, 
For April, 1775. 
Therm, 
.| lo. ; hi. Weather, 
2.139 |44 {Brilliant day, 
42 146 (Ditto. 
45 |50 |Ditto. 
48 52 Ditio. 
149, 523 Ditto. 
ol4421492|Cloudy with little rain. 
48 |50 {Ditto. 
7514.7 149 |Ditto. : 
48 51 |Fair and funfhine. 
4145 |50 [Ditto 
47 |5z |Cloudy. 
48 52 Ditto. 
little|l3075|49 {523\Fair. | 
little}307's1493|54 |Ditto. 
ittle|iz9 ;*|48 |522|Forenoon rain, afternoon fair. 
i|51 |53 |Showery. 
vo}5 32153 |Ditto. 
ftrongliz9x5|51 |522|After. thunder, lightening, and rain. 
10/474|53 [Fine day. 
is 48 $3 Ditto, 
483 54 Ditto. 
frefhii29 3149 543 Cloudy and flight fhowers. 
little|z9 }48 [5 33|Slight fhowers & thunder, inter. fines 
littlel29,%|50 |54 |Cloudy. 
513155 \Fair. 
$3 |55%|Ditto. 
$4 56 |Ditto. 
littleliz970[58 |67 |Sultry. 
i 9162 |68 |Ditto. 
°,|60 |61 |Violent thunder, lightening, & rain. 
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care i Fir th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
: On Sacred Hiftory. 
ACRED: hiftory is very differetit from all othet 


hiftory whatioever, The laft contains on}y hu- 
man faéts and temporal events, and often full 
“2 of uncertainty and contradiction ; but the,other 
$ is the hiftory of God himfelf, the fupreme Be- 





13 | , ing; the hiftory of his omnipotence, his infi- 
3 hite wifdom, his univerfal providence, his holinefs, juttice, 
—— | mercy, and all his other attributes, fet forth under a thoufand 
ong | formsand difplayed by the moft wondrous effets: The book, 
| © § which contains all thefe wonders, isthe moft ancient book in 
_. J the world, and the only one, before the coming of the Mef- 
fia, in v hich God has fhewn us, in aclear and certain marinery 


ine what he is, what we are, and for what ends defigned. 
ea Other hiftories leave us deeply ignorant in all thefé i impor- 


142§ 2143 


tant points. Inftead of giving a clear and diftin& idea of the 
Godhead, they render it obfcure, difhonour and disfigure it by 
innumerable extravagant fables; differing only from one ano- 
ther in a greater or Iefs degree of abfurdity. They give us no 

Vou. Ib. 4B infight 
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infight into the nature of the world we inhabit; whether it had 
a beginning; by whom, or to what end, it was created, how 
it is fupported and preferved; or whether it is always to fubfif, 
We learn nothing what we are ourfelves, what our original; 
nature, defign, and end. Sacred hiftory begins with clearly 
revealing to us, ina few words, the greateft and moft impor- 
tant truths:—that there is a God, pre-exifting before all 


things, and confequently eternal: —that the world is the . 


work of his hands, that he has made it out of nothing by his 
word alone, and that thus he ‘is Almighty. Jn the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth. 

It then reprefents man, for whom this world was made, as 


coming forth from the hands of his Creator, and compounded . 


of a body and a foul ;—a body, made out’ of a little duf,- 
the proof of its weaknefs; and afoul, breathed into it by God, 
and, confequently, diftinét from: the body, {piritual, intelli- 
gent, and, from the very fubftance of its nature and conftitu- ‘ 
tion, incorruptible and immortal. 

It defcribes the happy condition in which man was created, 
righteous and innocent, and deftined for eternal happinels if 
he had perfevered in his righteoufnefs and innocence ;—his fad 
fall by fin, the fatal fource of all his misfortunes, and the two- 
fold death to which he was condemned with all his pofterity ; 
and, laftly, his future reftoration by an all-powerful Mediator, 
which was even then promifed and pointed out to him for his 
confolation, though at the diftance of remote futurity ; all the 
circumftances and charaCters whereof are afterwards defcribed, 
but under the faint fhadows of figures and fymbols, which, 
like fo many veils, ferve at the fame time to difclofe and to 
hide it. 

It teaches us, that, in this reftoration of mankind, the great 
work of God, to which all is referred and in which all termi- 
nates, is to form to himfeif a kingdom worthy of him, a king. 
dom which fhall alone fubfift to all eternity, and to which all 
others fhall give place ; that Jefus Chrift fhall be the founder: 
and ruler of this kingdom, according to the auguft prophecy of 
Daniel, who, after he had feen in a vilion, under different fym- 
bols, the fucceffion and ruin of all the great kingdoms of the’ 
world, fees, at laft, the fon of man drawing near to the An-: 
cient of Days, ufque ad antiquum dierum, a noble and fublime: 
expreffion to denote the Eternal; and immediately adds, That 
God gave him dominisn and glory, and a kingdom; that all nations 
and languages foouid ferve him; his dominion is an evertafting do-’ 
minion which fhall net pafs away, and his kingdom that which fall 
not be deftroyed. : 
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This kingdom is the church, which is begun and found 


here upon earth, and fhall one day be carried up to heaven, 
the place of its original and eternal habitation. And then 
ameth the end, that is, of this vifible world, which fubfifts on- 
ly for the other, when Fefus Chrift, after having put down all 
rule, and all authority, and power, fhall have delivered up the 
kingdom (that is to fay, the blefled and holy company of the 
elect) to God, even the Father. 

It is this bleffed fociety of the juft, and he who has been 
pleafed to be their head, fanctifier, father, and fpoufe, who 
arethe grand objects and the laft end of all the defigns of God. 
From the beginning of the world, and even before fin had 
perverted the beautiful order of it, he had thefe ends in view. 
$t Paul declares, in exprefs terms, that the firft 4dam was the 
figure of the fecond, gui eff forma futuri. And he infinuates 
tous, that Eve, who was taken from Adam’s fide during his 
myfterious fleep, was.a natural image of the church, proceed~ 
ing from the fide of Chrift, who flept upon the crofs to make 
us the children of it. 

We fee God, who is ever watchful over the works of his 
hands, from the earlieft times, preparing at a diftance the 
formation of the Chriftian church, and laying the foundation 
of it, by revealing to man fuch myfteries as it was always ne- 
ceflary to his falvation for man.to know; by, frequently re- ¢ 
newing to him the promife of a redeemer; by pointing out 
tohim the neceflity of believing in a mediator for the obtaining 
of true righteoufnefs; by teaching him the effence of religion, 
and the {pirit of true worfhip; by tranfmitting from age to 
age, without alteration, thefe capital doctrines by the long 
life of the firft patriarchs who were full of faith and holinefé ; 
by forming from the beginning a fociety of juft‘ men more or 
lefs numerous and vifible. 

This is what the fcripture teaches us, and alone could dif- 
cover to us, as it alone is the depofitory of the divine revela- 
tions, and of the manifeftation of God’s decrees, which lay 
concealed in his bofom from all eternity, till the moment he 
was pleafed to divulge them.- And can any object be greater, 
of nearer concern, and more worthy of the attention of man- 
kind, than a hiftory, wherein God has thought fit, of himfelf, 
todraw with his own hand the plan of our eternal deftiny ! 

Now I afk, in the firft place, whether we fhall not be 
wanting in the moft eflential part of the education of youth, 
if we fuffer them to be ignorant of a hiftory, fo venerable for 
its antiquity, its authority, and the greatnefs and variety of 
faéts related in it, and more efpecially for the intimate union 
it has with our holy religion, as it is the foundation of it, as it 
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gontains all tre proofs of it, points out to us all its diitiey 
and for which it is fo capable of infpiring us with the greates 
sefpect from our moaft tender years, and may afterwards ferveiag 
a check and barrier againft the licentious boldnefs of incre, 
Oulity ? 

J on, in the fecond place, whether it be to ftudy and teach 
facred hiftory as we ought, barely to confider the fas re 
ecrded in it as hiftorical faéts, or to lay them before youth ag 
obiedts only of their cusiofity and admiration, without fhewin 
them, as the firmeft fupports of their belief, the Jegal patent 
pf their true nobility, and certain pledces of their future 
preatnefs? without teaching them to. compare thefe miracy 
fous and prophetical events with the moft boafted prodigies and 
oracles of theheathen? and without making them fentible howvaig 
thofe are upon which the whole Roman religion was founded? 

Laftly, { afk, whether we fhould pay to the facred hiftory, 
diated by the Holy Ghoft himfelf, the refped&t which is dug 
to it, by examining only the letter of it, without penetrating 
farther to difcoyer its fpirit and true fignification, efpecia 
after fuch light as the evangelitts and the apoftles, and, fibce 
them, the uninterrupted tradition the fathers have giveniay 
ppon this matter f -* 

’ We very often read, in the gofpel, that the actions related 
there were the accomplifhment of the figures and prophecies of 
the old teltament; and Jefus Chrift himfelf aflures us, that 
MMofes had principally written of him. 

' pt. Paul tells us, in clear and exprefs terms, that Jefus Chrif 
was the end of the law, and that what happened to the Jews 
was by way of type and figure. And St. Augu/tine concludes, 
that a prophecy of Chrift and the church fhould be fought for 
in the actions of the people. In what is faid, for inftance, of 
Abrabam’s offering up his fon J/aag, would not reafon alone, | 
mean ina man ehlightened with faith, fuffice to make us dif- 
cern in it the charity of our heavenly Father, who had fo great 
a loye for mankind as to give his only fon for them | 

Can we tell our children the hiftory of the brazen ferpent, 
fixed and hung upon a crofs in the wilJernefs, as a remedy for 
the Ifraelites who had been bitten by the fiery ferpents, 
without explaining to them, at the fame time, of whom thij 
ferpent wag the type ? 

‘Should we rightly underftand the admirable hiftory of Jonas, 
if we limited it only to the letter, and did not difcern the re: 
furreétion of Chrift reftored to life again from the grave on 
the third day, and the fpeedy and miraculous converfion of the 
‘Gentiles, which. was. the fruit of our Saviour’s death and re 
furreCtion ? rss 
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_ And the fame may be obferved in many other paffages in 

facred hiftory, which are not underftood, if not fully compre- 
nded. 

MWe ftudy it as Jews, and not as Chriftians, if we do not re- 

move the yeil that covers it, but are content with the furface, 

which, though rich indeed, and valuable, conceals other 

riches of a far more ineftimabie value. 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die. YOUNG. 


OTHING is more common, when human life is the 
topic of difcourfe, than to hear people complain of its 
fhortnefs ; and yet but a few are inclined to make the moft of 
it, orto look beyond its limits. From the curiofity men ge- 
nera!ly difcover on other occafions, it might reafonably be ex- 
pected they would more frequently employ it in contemplating 
that vaft {cene which lies beyond the confines of time. It is 
indeed, an ‘* undifcovered country, from whofe drear bourn 
no traveller has returned.” But, as this is a fubje&t in which all 
are eflentially interefted, we ought, fo far as reafon and reve- 
lation can guide us, to make it the theme of our frequent me- 
ditation. ‘To a fenfible mind it appears ftrange that reafonable 
beings, who know their duration here is fhort and uncertain, 
and whofe happinefs in a fucceeding ftate depends on the per- 
formante of prefent duties, fhould be fo regardlefs of their beft 
interefts as not frequently to confider their latter end. General 
experience, however, evinces it to be a truth. Mens views 
and expectations feem centered on the ‘¢ things that are feen, ” 
the perifhable objects of time and fenfe. Whence can this in- 
confiftency of conduct arife? Is it becaufe it is pleafant to be- 
hold the fun, and that even the idea of being taken from vi- 
fible things covers the mind with a mournful gloom? Is it 
that the foul ** fhrinks back, and ftartles at” diflolution? To 
virtuous minds this cannot be the cafe: To the vicious, and 
thofe, who, by confidering ‘too curionfly,” have reafoned 
themfelves out of the belief of the foul’s immortality, it may, 
Such cannot refle& on their final feparation from al] that now 
delights them without horror.. Their profpects are bounded 
by the narrow horizon of time, and their defires by fenfuality. 
They confider no Jofs fo great as the lofs of thofe objects 
which give prefent:pleafure. Eternity appears to them a 
dreary wafte, arrayed in all the horrors of annihilation, They 
have no juft idea of the happinefs annexed to virtue in a fu- 
. ture 
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ture ftate. They confider not the end of their creation, 
nor the elevated faculties of an immortal fpirit ; — faculties 
which only bud in time, but which, if properly cultivated, will 
expand and flourifh in a celeftial foil for ever. 

We are conftituted of two natures, rational, to qualify us 
for a better-country, and azimal, to partake of the fenfitive en. 
joyments of the prefent. With refpect to the Jatter we ma 
with propriety fay to the worm, Thou art my mother and my fifter, 
By virtue of the fecond we may boaft a divine origin, and claim 
affinity with the glorified inhabitants of heaven. But, to fuch 
a degree of incontideration are mankind arrived, that numbers 
feem uncon{cious, at leaft regardlefs, of their immortal de. 
fcent; and, in the generality of their condu@, act more incon. 
fiftently with the dignity of their nature than the beats of the’ 
field. Thus they voluntarily degrade themfelves from that 
rank they were intended to fill in the fcale of beings, and, in- 
ftead of enjoying the fubftantial pleafures of reafonable crea- 
tures, are contenting themfelves with the meaneft gratifi. 
Cations. 

The improper indulgence of paffions, given to be governed, 
and not to rule, the inticing allurements of pleafure, and the 
unbounded gratification of fenfual appetites, employ thofe fa- 
culties and that time, which ought to be employed in ennoe 
bling the mind by works of goodnefs, benevolence, and vir- 
tue. Every trifle diverts our attention from confiderations of 
infinite importance, and that great and neceflary work which 
the moft active life can but juft accomplifh, is, with the mof 
criminal folly, frequently put off to the evening of age, 
Thofe faculties and powers of the mind, which were given us 
for the nobieft purpofe, to inveftigate, adore, and imitate, the 
moral perfeiions of Deity, are debafed to the unworthy pur- 
pofe of accumulating wealth inftead of honour, and empty 
tame inftead of a juft and virtuous praife. 

How deplorable muft the ftate of thofe be, who have thus 
mif-fpent their time and talents, when the fatal mandate ar- 
rives which fummons them to the tomb :—when every illufive 
phantom fhall vanith, every mafk be ftripped off; when their 
own deformity fhall appear, and the awakened voice of con- 
fcience proclaims their deitiny! At that feafon, what are 
riches, honours, external pomp, power, and grandeur? 
What, indeed, but the zgnis fatuus of a deluded fancy, which 
dances before us for a few moments, difappears, and leaves us in 
all the horrors of a dreadful uncertainty! If fuch look back- 
ward, the black catalogue of their paft tranfgreffions, like the 
roll which Ezekzel faw, is written within and without with 
lamentation, mourning, and woe. If they look forward, the pie 
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is involved in gloom ; clouds and darknefs hang upon it; the 
day is ended, and the night appears wherein no man can work. 
Then * all that now fparkles in the eye of hope, or pants in 
the bofom of ambition,” will lofe its power of pleafing. 
The certainty of thofe folemn truths will be then felt, which, 
in the days of feftivity, they have treated as idle chimeras and: 
enthufiaftic reveries. The fallacy of their fchemes will then _ 
be deteGted, and they will with, vainly with, their time and 
talents had been employed in accumulating wifdom and prac- 
tifing virtue. 

How far the mercy of God may be withheld from fuch I will 
by no means prefume to determine. Far be it from me to 
limit its glorious extenfion, or to affign the miniftration of his 
judgements to any partof my fellow-creatures. But it muft be 
deemed a great degree of prefumption to venture an eternity on 
fo doubtful a caft. We ought to bear it in remembrance, 
that ju/fice is one of the attributes of Deity, and that the incor- 
rigible offender, if he remain fuch, has no claim to divine 
favour. 

Were we frequently to meditate on our end, and: anticipate 
that day of difcovery and decifion, to which we are hourly 
haftening, it would weaken our attachment to things of an 
inferior nature: and, to a mind confcious of its dignity, this” 
employment can never be either unpleafing or unprofitable. 
It is the higheft proof of wifdom fo to ain our prefent fta- 
tion, that, when we are removed to another, the change may be" 
ashappy as it is laiting. For the attainment of this excellent 
od it is indifpenfibly neceffary carefully to employ the appoint- 
ed means. A courfe of action, confiftent with thofe duties 
which are required of us, will add to our prefent, while they 
infure our future, felicity. The God we ought to ferve is no 
hard mafter ; be requires nothing of us but what tends to pro- 
mote our happinefs. This is a confideration which ought to 
be peculiarly impreffed on thofe who are the profeffed candi- 
dates for prefent enjoyment. If we allow propriety to their 
plan, the beft way to promote it is to be governed by the laws 
of virtue, temperance, juftice, and fobriety. Godline/s is pro- 
ftable to all: things. The practice of its rules excludes many 
evils, and preferves in fafety and innocence ; while they af- 
ford every gratification that can give delight to a reafonable 
mind. 

Were all men influenced by thefe noble principles how hap- 
py would be the ftate of human fociety! The voice of dif- 
cord would. be no more heard in our ftreets. Righteoufnefs and 
peace would kifs each other, and extend from the river to the ends 
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of the earth. The prefent ftate of exiftence would be a ha 
prelude to one ftill more glorious in the regions of the bleffed, 


. However vifionary or puritanical thefe refleccions may be 


deemed by the gay, the inconfiderate, and the licentious, thé 
feafon is approaching wherein they will difcover them to be the 
language of truth. 

“Fhe dream of folly will then be broken up. The genuing 
language of truth will vibrate in their ears. When the hourg 
paft in folly are reviewed, life will appear a barren waft, 
But fuch as have early applied their hearts unto wifdom, and 
made her facred precepts the rule of their action, will poffeg 
thofe fubftantial riches which time cannot deftroy; They will 
approach the confines of the grave with a hope full of immors 
tality, and in the laft hour*of their adverfity be joyful. 


Life makes the foul dependent on thé duft, _ 

Death gives her wings to mount above the fpheres. 

Through chinks fiil’d organs dim life peeps at light, 

Death burfts the involving cloud, and all is day ; 

All exe, all ear, the difembedied power. Night Thoughts, 


MENTOR, 
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On Peevifone/s, or Ill-Humour. 


O difeafe of the mind can more fatally difable it from 
that intercourfe of benevolence; which is one of the 
chief duties of focial beings, than: ill-humour of peevifhnefs; 
fer though it breaks not out in paroxyfms of outrage, nor 
burfts into clamour, and turbulence, and bloodfhed; yet ‘it 
fupplies the deficiency of violence by its frequency; and- wears 
out happinefs by flow corrofion, and fmall injuries inceffantly 
repeated. It may be confidered as the canker of life; that des 
ftroys its vigour and checks its improvement, that creeps off 
with hourly depredations, and taints and vitiates what it ¢an- 
not confume. 
- Peevifbnefs,; when it has been fo far indulged as to out-rut 
the motions of the will and difcover itfelf without premedita- 
tion, is a fpecies of depravity, in the higheft degree difguf- 
ing and offenfive, becaufe no caution or regularity, no redt- 
tude of intention, nor foftnefs of addrefs; can enfure a mo 
ment’s exemption from affront and indignity. While wear 
courting the favour of a peevifh mah, while we are making 
the warmeft offers of fervice; or exerting ourfelves in the mok 
diligent civility, an unlucky fyllable difpleafes, an unheéded 
circumftance ruffies and exafpcrates ; and, in the moment wheal 
we 
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we congratulate ourfelyes upon having ‘gained 4 frieml, we 
have the mortification of finding all our endeavours fruftrated © 
ina moment, and all our affiduity forgotten ‘im the tafual tus 


mult of fome trifling irritation. 


. This troublefome impatience is fometimes nothing tnoré 
than the fymptom of fome deeper malady... He that isangry ° 
without daring to confefs his refentment, or forrowful without’ 
the liberty of telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to’ 
give vent to the fermentations of his mind at the firft paflages 
that are opened, and let his paffions boil over upon thofe 
whom accidents throw in his way. A painful and tedious 
rourfe of ficknefs frequently produces fuch a quick fenfibility, 
fuch an -alarming apprehenfion of any incrcafe of uneafinefsy 
as keeps the foul perpetually on the watch to prevent or fepel 
any thing from which inconvenience is felt or feared; Tuch a 
reftlefs and inceflant folicitude, as no care, no tehdernefs, can 
appeafe, and can only be pacified by the cure of the diftemper, 
and the removal of that pain by which it is excited. 
Nearly approaching to this weaknefs is the captiouftiefs of 
old age: when the ftrength is crufhed, the fenfes dulled, aff 
the common pleafures of life become infipid by repetition, we 


_are willing to impute-the uneafinefs of our condition to caufes 


not wholly out of our power, and pleafe ourfelves with sere 
ing that we fuffer by negleé&t, or unkindnefs, or want of fkill, 
or any evil which admits a remedy, rather than by the decays 


‘ of nature, which cannot be prevented, delayed, or repaired. 


We therefore revenge our pains upon thofe on whom we re4 
folve.to charge them ; ‘and too often drive mankind away at thé 
time we have the greateft need of kindnefs-and affiftance. 

. But though peevifhnefs: may fometimes: claim our compaf- 
fion, as the confequences or concomitant of mifery, it is very 
eften found where nothing can juftify or excufe its admifiion: 
It is often one of the attendants on profperity; employed by ia- 
folence in exaéting homage, and by tyranny in harraffing fubs 


jeGion. It is frequently the offspring of idlériefs and pride ; 


of idlenefs, anxious for trifles; and prides unwilling to endure 
the'leaft obftruGion of her wifhes. Thofé who have lived in 
folitude, indeed, naturally contract this unfocial quality 3 
beeaufe, having long had only themfelves to pleafe, they do 
hot'readily'depart from their own inclinations; their fingula- 
sities thétefore are only blameable, when they have impru- 
demly or morofely withdrawn , themlelves: froin the world 
bet there ate others; who have, without any neceflity, nur- 
fed up this habit in their minds, by. making implicit fubmif- 
fivenefs the condition of their favour, and fuffering none to 
approach them but thofe whe watch -theit eyes; and obferve 
“ou. Il. 4c. theif 
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their nods; who never fpeak but to applaud, or move butt 
obey. F 
- He that gives:himfelf up to his own fancy, and converfes 
with none but fuch as he hires to iull him in the down of ab. 
folute authority, to foothe him with obfequioufnefs, and regale 
him with flattery, foon grows too flothtul for the labour of 
conteft, too tender for the afperity of contradi&ion, and too 
delicate for the coarfenefs of truth. A little oppofition of 
fends, a little reftraint enrages, and a little difficulty perplexcs, 
him; for a man, who has been accuftomed to fee every thing 
give way to his humour and his choice, foon forgets his own 
littlenefs, and. expects to find the world rolling at his beck, 
and all mankind employed to accommodate and delight him. 





On the ancient Englifa Minfirels. 


HE minftrels feem to have been the genuine fucceffors of 

' the ancient bards, who united the arts of poetry and 
Mulic, and fang verfes, to the harp, of their own com ofing, 
It.is well known what refpect was fhewn to their bards y the 
Britons: and no lefs was paid to the northern Scalds by mok 
of the nations of Gothic race. Our Saxon anceftors, as well 
‘as their brethren, the ancient Danes, had been accuftomed to 
old men of this profeffion in the higheft reverence. Their 
{kill was confidered as fomething divine, their perfons were 
deemed facred, their attendance: was folicited by kings, and 
they were every where loaded with honours and rewards. In 
fhort, poets and; their art were held among them ‘in that 
rude admiration, which is ever {hewn by an ignorant people to 
fuch as excel them in intellectual accomplithments. When 
the Saxons were converted to Chriftianity, in proportion as 
letters prevailed among them this rude admiration began to 
abate, and poetry was no longer a peculiar profeffion. The 
poet and the minftrel became two pertons. Foetry was culti- 
vated by men of letters indifcriminately, and many of the mof 
popular rhimes were compoled amidit the Icifure and retire- 
ment of monafteries, But the minttre!s continued a diftin@ or- 
der of men, and. got their livelihood by finging verfes tothe 
barp at the -boufes of the great. ‘There they were, ftill hof- 
pitably and refpectfully received, and retained many of the hos 
nours fhewn ,to their. predeceflors, the bards and fcalds. . And 
indeed, though fome of them only recited the compofitions: of 
others, many of them fiill compofed .fongs themfelves, and all 
gf them,could probably inveng a few ttanzas_ on, ogcafion,, L 
have no doubt.bys moit of the, old heroic ballads. we have os 
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tant were produced by this order of men. ‘For, although 
fome of the larger metrical romances might come from the pen of 
gnonks or others, yet the fmaller narratives were probably com- 
poled by the minftrels who fang:them. From the amazing va- 
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fiations, which occur in different copies of thefe old ‘pieces; #t 
‘jsevident they made no fcruple to alter each others productions, 
and the reciter added or omitted ftanzas, according to his own 
fancy or convenience. on 
- In the early ages, as is hinted above, this profeffion was.held 
in great reverence among the Saxon tribes, a6 well as: among 
their Danifh brethren. Vhis appears from-two remarkable 
facts in -hiftory, which fhew that the fame arts of mufic and 
fong were equally admired among both natioris, and that the 
privileges and honours conferred upon the ‘profeffors of them 
were. common to both; as it is well known ‘their’ cuftoms, 
manners, and even language, were not in thofe times very 
difimilar. to Tt 
When our great king Alfred was defirous to learn the°triie 
fituation of the Danifh army, which had ‘invaded his réditm, 
he afflumed:the drefs and character of a minftrel, and, taking 
his harp, and only one-attendant, (for in'the early times'it 
was not unufual fora minftrel to have a f{ervant' to carry his 
harp,) she went with the utmoft fecurity: into the Danitfh 
camp. And, though he could not but be known to:be a Saxt 
on, the character he aflumed procured him an ‘hofpitable® ree 
ception; he was admitted to entertain the king at table, ‘and 
ftaid among:them long enough to contrivé that affault which 
afterwards deftroyed them. “This was in the year 878.'. | 
About fixty years after, a Danith king made ufe of: the ‘fame 
difguife ta, explore the camp of our king Athélftai. With 
his harp in his hand, and drefled like a ‘minftrel,: Antaff, 
king:of the Danes, went among the Saxon tents, and, takin 
his ftand near the king’s pavilion, began to play,'.and. was im- 
mediately admitted. There he entertained Athelftan and his 
Jords with his: finging and his mufic; and was‘at length dif: 
‘miffed with an honourable reward, though his fongs muft have 
difcovered- him to have been a Dane. <Athelftan ‘was faved 
from the confequences of this itratagem by a foldicr, who had 
obferved Anlaff bury the: money which had been given‘‘him, 
from fome fcruple of honour, or motive of fuperftition. “This 
occafioned a difcovery. _ NTs tie O83 
_.From the uniform procedure of both thefe kings, it is plain 
that the fame mode of entertainment prevailed. among both 
peoples and that the minftrel wasa privileged character among 
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admitted into the royal prefence ; as appears from a-paffage tn 
ftow, which alfo fhews the (plendor of their appearance, » 

#6 in the year 1 316, Edward the tecond did: folemnize ‘his 
feat of pentecoh at Weftminfter in the great. hall: where, 
fitting royaily at the table with his peers about him, there 
entered.a woman. adorned Jike.a minftrel, fitting. on a great 
shorfe crapped, as -minfirels then uféd, whe rode round abouy 
the tables, thewing paftime; andvat Icngth came up to the 
hinge table, and laid before him a letter, and forthwith turn- 


jag her hare falured every one, and departed.” The fubje& 


pf thjs.lecter was a remonftrance to the king an the fayours 
heaped by him an his minions, to the negiect of ‘his knights 
and faithful fervants. ; 
Phe meflenger was fent in a minftrel’s habit, - as what 
would gain an ealy admiffion ; and was a woman ‘concealed 
pander that habit, J fuppofe, to difarm the king’s refentmenty 
for I do not find that any of the real minttrels were.of the fee 


Fale ex, and therefore conclude this was only an artful con- 


§tivance peculiar to that occafion. : 

Jn the 4th year-of Richard the fecond, John of .Gaunt 
greed at Tutbury, in Statfordfhire, a court of minftrels, 
with.a full pawer to receive fuit and fervice from the men. of 
Ahis. profeffion within five neighbouring cornties; to ena 


Jaws, and determine their controverties ; and to apprehend and: 
atreft fuch of them ‘as fhould refufe to appear at: the’ faid- 


gquyt, annually held on the 6th of Auguft... For this they 
had.a charter, by which they were impowered ‘to: appoint: 
king of the minftrels, with four officers, to prefide over them 
Thefe were every year elected with great ceremony, ‘the 
whole form of which is defcribed by Dr. Plott: in whofe time 
however they feem. ta have become mere muficians. , 
 #ayen fo late as:the reign of Henry VIII. the reciters‘of vers 
tes; gf. moral. fpeeches learnt by heart, intruded, without ces 
yemmony, into ali companies; not only in taverns, byt'in the 
haufes of the nobility themfelves. This we learn from Erafs 
wus, whole argument Jed him only to deferibe a {pecies of 
thefa men who did not fing their -compofitions ; “but the 
thers, that did, enjoyed without doubt the fame privileges, 
The reader will find that the minfirels continued down to 
the geign of Elizabeth; in whofe time they had loft much of 
their dignity, and were finking into contempt and negled, 
wet itt they fultainéd 4 character’ far .fuperior to ‘any: thin 


We can ¢angeive. at prefent of the fingers of the old bali 


When queen .Elizabeth was entertained at. Killingwort .- 


gafie, by the earl of Leicelter, in 1575, among the many der 
vices 
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yiecs abd pageants which were exhibited for heréntertainment, 
ene: of the perfonages introduced was that of an ancierit 
minttrel, whofe appearance and drefs are fo minutely defcribed 
by a writer there prefent, and give us fo diftingt an idea of the 
gharacter, that I fhall quote the: paflage at large. - wo 
 & A perfon, very meet feemed he for the purpofe, of a xlv 
seats old, apparelled partly as he-would himfelf. His cap off : 
his-head feemly rounded ton{ter-wife*: fair kembed, that, 


‘with a fponge daintily dipt in a little ecapon’s greace, was 


finely fmoothed, to make it faine like a mallard’s ‘wing. His 
beard fmugly fhaven: and i his fhirt after the new trink, 
with ruffs fair ftarched, fleeked and: gliftering like’ a pair of 
new. thoes, marfhalled in good order with a fetting ftick and 
frat, * that’ every: ruff ftood up like-a wafer, A fide [i. 6. 
Jong] gown of Kendale green, after the frefhinefs of the year 
now, gathered at the neck with @ narrow gorget, faftened a- 
fore with a white clafp anda keeper clofe up to the chin; 
hut.eafily, for heats to undo when he lift, Seenily begirt ‘in 
ared caddis girdle: from that a pair of capped Sheffield knives 
hanging a’two fides. Out of his bofom drawn: forth a lappet 
of his napkin + edged with a blue lace, and marked with a D 
for Damian, for he was but a batchelor yet. 
~** His gown had fide [i. e. long] fleeves down to mid-leg, 
flit from the fhoulder to :he hand, and lined with white cotton. 
His doublet fieeves ‘of black. werfted: upon them a pair-of 

ints of tawny chamlet laced along the wrift with blue 
icnien poinets f¢, a wealt towards the hands of fuftian-a- 

A pair of red neather ftocks: A pair of pumps on bis 
feet, with a crofs cut at his toe$for corns: not new indeéd, 
yet cleanly bjacke with foot, an¢ fhining as a fhoing horn. 
* About his neck a red ribband fuitable to his girdle. His 
harp in good grace dependent befare him. His wreft ¢ tyed 
toa green lace and hanging by; under the gorget of his gown 
afair faggon chain, (pewter | for) filver, as a fquire mins 
ftrel of Middlefex, that traveled: the country this fummiet 
feafon unto fair and worfhipful mens houfes. From his chain 
hung a {cutcheon, with metal and colour, refplendant upon 
his breaft, of the anci¢nt.arms-of Ifington.” ——- 
This 


© Tonfare+wile,” after the mannef-of the monks. 
+ i.e. Hapdkerchief, or cravat. 
t Perhaps pores, 


. § The key, or fcrew, with which he tuned his harp, 


_. The reader will remember that this was not a real minftrel, 
bet only one perfonating that charadtsr: his ornaments:therefore 
were only fuch as outwardly repreiented thoie of a real minftrel. 
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This:minftrel is deferibed.-as_belongin j 
-fppote fuch..as «were ‘retained by ache oo ilien 5 t 
arms hanging down by a filver chain as a kind oF tata 
=~ =. gt of {quire. minftrel above, we may con. 

re ior: 

* aig ot “ ery reer ti as. yeomen minftrels, 
This minftrel, the ‘duthor: tells: us a little ! ; 
three lowly Jcourtefies, cleared, his swam ow i 
wiped his lips with the holiow,,of his hand for ’filin bied om 
kin, tempercd a ftring or two.with his wrelt, is 0 a litt 
warbling on his harp for; a:prelude, came forth with a fol er 
fong. warranted for ftory out of king Arthur’s aéts,” &e ne 

‘Yowards,;the end of. the fixteenth century this cla(s of 
men bad loft all credit, and were funk fo low. in the publi 
epinion. that inthe 39th year of Elizabeth a ftatute a oft 
ed »y which “ minftiels, wandering abrod,” iwere incladed 
anions St FOgUES, vagabonds, and fturdy-beggars,” and: were 
cm rf —— as-fuch, . This: act foonis to: haye 
put an end.to tne is ti " 
Jonger mentioned. —Te 05) ~“_ Eteord ~~ ah | 

| ena 


sy, 
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A curicus Explanation of many Words not generally under flood: 


din gnols 
Oa HIN can be more-foreign to the origina} meanin 
of. many words, and proper names,: than their e. 
tent appellations, frequently owing: to. the) hiftory of thofe 
things being forgotten, or an ignorance.of ‘the arent in 
ae fovenict wot eetinoee tea 
c 2 es 
it was a proclamation vet 2 cape hee 
hearers, being the French word. cyex, iBeimnactsined Serial 


courts ever fince the pleadings were he!d in law-Ftench, Or 


would any perfon fuppofe that the head-l 
) , -land 
coaft near Calais, called by our feamen Black. Nef, peers 


fo titled from its French name-of Blanc-Nez, or, The Whitt 


Headland. 


Henry VIII. having taken the 
yo ; town of Bull i 
France, the .gates of which -he brought to Hardes, in Kent, 
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where they are ftill remaining; the flatterer is rer 

highly magnified this wr ig which, Porter Bello. like, be 
came a popular fubjeét for figns, and the port’ or harbour of 
Balinanes called Bullogne Mouth, was accordingly fet'up a 
a noted inn in Holborn ; the name of the inn long out-living the 


fign 


At 
wait ¢ 
the bi 


very 1 
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fgn'and fame of the conqueft, an ignorant painter, employed by 


ai a-nolefs ignorant landlord, to paint a-new one, reprefented it 


by abull and adarge gaping mouth. The fame piece of hiftory 

¢ being to the bull and gate, originally meant for Bui- 

ne gate, and reprefented by an embattled gate, or entrance 
jato a tortified town. “The barber’s-pole has been the fubje& 
of many conjectures, fome conceiving it to have originated 
from the word poll, or. head, with feveral other conceits, as 
far fetched and:as unmeaning; but the true intention of that 
part -coloured ftaff was to fhew the. mafter of the fhop prace 
red furgery, and could breathe a.vein as well as mow a beard, 
fuch a ftaff being to this day, by every village practitioner, 
put into the hand of a patient undergoing the operation of 
phlebotomy. “Ihe white band which encompaffes the ftaff 
was meant to reprefent the fillet, thus elegantly twined about 


Nor were the checquers (at this time a.common fign ofa 
public-houfe) ‘lefs expreffive, being the reprefentation of a 
kind of draught-board, called Tables, and thewed that there 
that game might be played. From their colour, which was 
red, and the fimilarity to a lattice, it was corruptly called 
the red-lettuce, which word is frequently ufed. by. ancient 
writers to fignify an ale-houfe. 

The Speétator has explained the fign of the Bell-Savage 
inn plaufibly enough, in fuppofing it to have been originaily 
the figure of a beautitul female found in the woods, called in 
French Za belle Sauvage. But another reafon has fince been 
afigned for that appellation, namely, that the inn was once 
the property of a lady Arabella Savage, and familiarly called 
Bell Savage’s inn, probably reprefented, as at prefent, bya 
bell and a favage, or wild man, which wasa rebus for her 
name, rebufes being much in fafhion in the 16th century, of 
which the bolt and ton is an inftance. 
_ The three-blue-balls prefixed to the doors and windows of 
pawnbrokers fhops, by the vulgar humouroufly enough faid to 
indicate that it is two to one that the things pledged are nee 
ver redeemed, were, in reality, the arms of a fet of merchants 
from Lombardy, who were the firft that publicly lent money on 
pledges. They dwelt together in a ftreet, from them named 
Lombard-ftreet, in London, and alfo gave their name to 
another at P:ris. The appeliation of Lombard was formerly 
all over Europe confidered as,fymonimous to that of ufurer. 

At the inftitution of the yeomen of the guard, they ufed to 
wait at table. on all great folemnities, and were ranged near 
the buffets ; this: procured them the name of buffetiers, not 
very unlike, in found, to.the jocular appellation of beef-eaters, 

now 
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now given them; though probably it was rather the volug. 
tary mifnomer of fome wicked wit than an accidental ‘cor: 


' suption arifing from ignorance of the Freach language, 


. The opprobrious title of ‘bum-baliff, fo conttantly beftowed 
on fheriff’s officers, is, according to jud Blaek{tone, ‘only 
the corruption of boundebailiff, every ftherii¥’s-officer Deing 
obliged to enter into bonds, and to find fecurity for his good 
behaviour, previous to his appoi At. F 
A cordwasner feems to have no relation to the occupation it 
is. meant to exprefs, which is that of a fove-maker. But cors 
@onier, originally {pelt Corduanier, is the French word for tha 
trade, the beft leather ufed for thoes ceming originally from 
Cordua in Spain. Spanith leather thoes were once famous ia 
England.—Anrt. Reperr. At 





Some Account of the People called Gypfies. 


i» HES E {warthy itinerants have fpread themfelves all 
ii. over Europe, as is teftified by various traveHers of sif 
nations, and every where, like the Jews, pretend to. keep 
shemfelves as a diftin& people, not intermixing with any but 
thofe of their own fraternity, and talking a gibberith or ja 
peculiar to themfelves, which is by fome falfely dignified ith 
the appellation of 2 language, 

That they have fo long fubfifted feems a kind of reproach te 
all police, as they are univerfally confidered in the fame light, 
namely, that of cheats and pilferers,—witnefs the definition of 
them in Dufrefne, and the curious etchings of them done by 
that igeninys artift, Callot. 

$° Aigyptiaci,” fays the above cited author in his gloffary, 
** yagi homines, harioli ac fatidici, qui hac et illac errantes 
ex manus infpectione futura prafagire fe fingunt, ut de mur 
fupiis incautorum nummos corrogent.” Fhe engraver docs 
aot reprefent them in a more favourable light than the lexico 
grapher; for, befides his inimitable delineations of their dif 
folute manner of living, he has accompanied his plates. with 
worfes, which are very far from celebrating their honefiy, 
Divers fevere laws ‘have been enacted againft them in differ 
ent countries.. Whey were driven out of France by an ordis 
nance of the ftates of Orleans, in 1560; and, in a provincial 
council held at TFerragona in the year 1gg1, there was te 
following decree. againit them, ‘* Curandum etiam eft: uf 
publici magiftratus eos coerceant qui fe /Egyptiaces vel Bohe 
Mianes vocant, quos vix conttat eft Chriftianos, nifi ex eo 
rum telatione, cum tamen fint mendaces, -fures, ct doceptarey 
Wor ¢ 
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# dliis {celeribus multi eorum affueti.” In Englatid a very 
evere ftatute was framed againft them, the 22d of Henry 
Ill., where they are defcribed as ‘* outlandifh people, calling 
themfelves Egyptians, ufing no craft nor feat of merchandize, 
who. have come into the realm and gone fromm fhire to thire and 
place to place in great company, and ufe great fubtle, and 
crafty. means, to deceive the people; bearing them in hand 
that they by palmeitry could tell mens and womens fortunes, 
and fo,many times by craft and fubticty have deceived the peo- 
g,of their money, and alfo-have committed many heinoug 
elomies and robberies.” _Woherefore they are direfled. to quit 
the kingdom, and not to return under pain of imprifonment, 
and forfeiture of their goods and chattels; and, upon their tri- 
als for any felony which they may have committed, they fhall 
not be entitled to a jury de.medietate lingue, befides which it is 
enacted, by ftatutes 1 and 2 Ph. and Mary, c. 4. and Eliz: c. 
20. that, if any fuch perfons fhall be imported into this king- 
dom, the. importer fhall forfeit 4o/, And if the Egyptians 
themfelves remain one month in this kingdom, or if any per- 
fon, being, fourteen years old, (whether natural=born fubject ' 
or ftranger;) which hath been feen or found in the fellowthip 
offuch Egyptians, or who hath difguifed hint or herfelf like 
them, and thal] remain in the fame one month, at one of fe+ 
yeral times, ic is felony without benefit of clergy. Sir Mat- 
thew Hale relates, that, at one affize for the county of Suffolk; 
no lefs than thirteen Gypfics were executed, upon thefe fta- 
tutes, a few years before the reftoration. vei 

Mr. Twifsy in his travels through Portugal and Spain, 
ays, that in the laft-named kingdom the Gypfies are toleratedy 
and frequently keep inns, at fome of whic he has occafionally 
lodged, without any injuty or lofs; His account of them is 
given in the following words: 

‘Tt may not be improper to mention the Gypfies; who are 
very numerous throughout Spain, efpecially about, and in, 
Marcia, Cordova, . Cadiz, and Ronda. The race of thefe 
vagabonds is found in every part of Europe. ‘The French call 
thet Boheiniens; the Italians, Zingari; the Germans, Zie- 
ppnaers the Dutch, Hedenen; (Pagans ;) the Portuguefe, 
Sigarios ; atid the Spaniards, Gitanos; in Latin, Cingari. 
Their language, which is peculiar to themfelves, is every 


‘where fo fimiiar that they undoubtedly aré all derived from the 


fame fource ; they began to appear in Europe in the fifteenth 
tentury, and are probably a mixture of Egyptians and Ethio-« 
pian. The men are all thieves, and the women libertines 5 
they follow no certain trade, and have no fixed religion: 
they do not enter into the order of fociety, wherein they are only 

Vow. Hy “4D tolerated. 
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tolerated. It is fuppofed that thcre are upwards of forty thoy: 
fand of them in Spain, great numbers of whom are inn-keep. 
ers in the villages and {mall towns, and are every where for- 
tune-tellers. In Spain they are not allowed to poflefs any 
lands, nor even to fervé as foldicrs, Tltey marry among them. 
felves; they ftroll in troops about the country, and bury their 
dead under a tree. Their ignorance prevents their employing 
themfelves in any thing but in providing for the imniediig 
wants of nature, beyond which even their roguifhneds does not 
extend, and only endeavouring to fave themfelves the trouble 
of labour : they are contented if they can procure food by fhew- 


ing feats of dexterity, and only pilfer to fupply themfelves with . 


the trifles they want; fo that they never render themfelves li- 
able to any feverer chaftifement than whipping, for having: ftolen 
chicken, linen, &c. Moft of the men have a {mattering of 
phyfic and furgery, and are fkilled in tricks performed by 
flight of hand. The foregoing account is partly extradted 
from le Voyageur Francois, vol. yxvi. but the aflertion, that 
they are all fo abandoned as that author fays, is too general; 
I have lodged many times in their houfes, and never miffed the 
moft trifling thing, though I have left my knives, forks, can- 
dlefticks, {poons, and linen, at their mercy; and I have more. 
thanonce known unfuccefsful attempts made for a private inter- 
view with fome of their young females, who virtuoufly rejea- 
ed both the courtfhip and the money.” : 
Various are the accounts of the time and manner of intro« 
duction of this people into Europe, for it feems pretty clear 
that the firft of them were Afiatics; fome pretend they were 
brought hither by the crufaders on their return froin the holy 
wars; but to thefe it is objected that there are no traces 
of them to be found in hiftory at that time, and that, accord. 
ing to Munfter, they did not appear in this quarter of the 
globe till the year 1417; this date, which is adopted by Spel- 
man, is by Sir William Blazkftone fuppofed an error of the 
prefs, and that it ought to have been 1517, as Munfter owns 
that the firft of them he ever faw was in the year 1524. That 
author defcribes them as exceedingly tawny and fun-burnt, 
and in pitiful array: though they affected quality, and travel- 
kd with a train of hunting-dogs atter them, like nobles;. he 
adds, that they had patlports from king Sigifmund of Bohemia, 
and other princes; ten years afterwards they came into France, 
thence pafled in England. Pricbably from the: pafsports here 
mentioned they might by the vulgar be ftrled Bohemians. 
Pafquier, in his Re(carches, |. 4. c. 3g. relates the origin 
of the Gypfies thus: “On the 17th of April, 1427, there 
came to Paris twelve penitents, or perfons, as they faid, ad- 
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judged to penance, viz. one duke, one count, and ten cava- 
ters, or perfons on horfeback ; they took on themfelves the 
character of Chriftians of the Lower Egypt, expelled by the Sa- 
racens, who, having made applications to the pope, and con- 
felled their fins, received, for penance, that they fhould travel 
through the world for feven years, without ever lying in a bed. 
Their train confifted of 120 perfons,men, women,and children, 
which were zl] that were left of 1200, who came together out 
of Egypt. Notwithftanding the abfurdity of the ftory, they 
had lodgings affigned them in the chapel, and people went in 
erowds to fee them. Their hair was exceedingly black and friz- 
aled; their women were ugly, thievifh, and pretenders to telling 
offortunes. The bifhop foon afterwards obliged them to retire, 
and excommunicated fuch as had fhewn them their hands in 
order to have their fortunes told them.” 

Ralph Volaterranus, making mention of them, affirms, that’ 
they firft proceeded or ftrolled from among the Uxi, a people 
of Perfia. 

Another, and the moft probable, opinion is, thatthey were 
fomie of thofe miferable Egyptians, who, when their country 
was conquered by fultan Selim, in the year 1517, rather than 
fubmit to the Turkifh yoke, chofe to difperfe themfelves in 
finall parties over the world, fubfifting by begging, and their 
fuppofed {kill in chiromancy and magic, to which that nation 
had always pretence, and to the belief of which the grofs 1g- 
norance and fuperftition of the times were extremely. favour- 
able. ‘This agrees very well with the time of their arrival in 
England, viz. about the year 1563, after having been expelled 
from France and Spain, 

The firft comers, or their children, were probably foon re- 
inforced by many idle perfons of both fexes; fwarthy fkins, 
dark. eyes, and black hair, being the only qualifications re- 
quired for admiffion; and fome of thefe might be heightened 
by the fun and walnut juice. Their language, or rather gib- 
berifh, might foon be learned ; and thus their numbers, in ail 
likelihood, quickly increafed till they became alarming ; when 
thofe fevere ftatutes were promulged againft them, whofe great 
feverity prevented their intended effect ; for, when the punifh- 
ment inflicted by a law greatly exceeds the meafure of the 
offence, fuch law is rarely put in force, and the delinquents 
efcape with impunity. Had the punifhment been only hard 
labour, whipping, or imprifonment, it would have been 
much more efficacious. 

Thefe ftrollers, at prefent, fem likely either to degenerate 
into common beggars, or, like fome of their brethren in Spain, 
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to be obliged te take a trade er bufinefs for a livelihood. 
The great incrcafe of knowledge, inal} ranks of people,” hay 
ving rendered their pretended art of divination of little benefit 
to them, at leaft by no means fufficient to procure them fubs 
fittence ; and, fhould they attempt entirely to live by pilfering, 
the great quantities of provifion neceflary for their. fupport, 
when in Jarge bodies, could not betaken without alarming the 
country, and their numbers and affumed peculiarities would 
preyent their eicape.—Ant. REperT. : 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Hiftory of the Torpedo, addreffed to the Editor. 


-—— Ad res pulcherrimas ex tenebris ad lucem erutas alieno labore 
Arducimur. SENECA, De brevitate vite, cap. XIV. 


T is feldom that the public favour is long directed to.an 

fubject void of merit, and,as your mifcellany.has gradually 
attained a fuperior character to other periodical publications, 
one muft conclude it the refult of fuperior intrinfic value in 
its compofition, originality, and information; and, I hope, 
Mr, Editor, you will maintain that character by the fame 
means by which you acquired it. It is not expected that you 
fhould be intimately acquainted with the multifarious fubjeds 
which fall under your infpeQion; but, for your own fake, and 
that of your readers, you fhould cautioufly admit fuch pieces, 
svhofe merit you cannot determine, till you have confulted 
perfons of fome judgement upon them, 

I am induced to give you this caution from -perufing 
fome pieces of natural hiftory which have appeared in-your 
Ledger, and the laft, in particular, on the torpedo; a fub- 
ject that has been of late fo amply defcribed in every ma- 

azine and news-paperx in Europe, as well as in England, that 
1 am aftonifhed a writer, whofigns 4 Lover of Natural Hiftory, 
fhould be unacquainted with a part of it the moft notorioufly 
alcertained. 

Permit me, as an. admirer of your publication, to unblot 
one page of it, refpecting the defcription of this curious fit. 
I fhall be as little tedious as poffible; but, as I have ample mas 
terials before me fiym the late obfervations of Dr. Bancroft *, 

Mr. 


* Biftory of Guiana. This ingenious phyfician was the fir 
writer who mentions the electrical properties of the torpedo, p. 194 
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Mr. Walfh +, and Sir John Pringle, I fhall compofe from 
them a general hiftory of the torpedo; and, as the worthy pre 
fident t of the royal fociety has not publithed his oration, it 
may be more acceptable to your readers who love natural hif- 
tory. y : 

The torpedo, which is a fpecies of the ray, was known ta 
the Greeks, who were acquainted with its torporific qualities, 
from the name § which Hippocrates is faid to have given it ; 
Plato, nearly contemporary with him, compares Socrates to this 
fifh in his Minom ; and his difciple Arifotle, in his hiftory of 
animals, mentions its benumbing qualities, by which it fecures 
its prey; but this celebrated Stagirite, who received his account 
from fifhermen, was totally ignorant of the nature of thofe 


wonderful properties which modern experiments have elucida- 


ted. His learned fcholar Theophraftus, as Athenaus ||, relates, has 
obférved, in his book on venomous animals, that the torpedo 
conveyed its benumbing fenfation through fticks and fpears in- 
to the hands of the fifhermen that held them. Pliny, indeed, 
makes a fimilar obfervation, and Plutarch even fays, that thofe, 
that pour water upon this fifh when alive, fhall be fenfible of 
fome diminution of their feeling. 

- Galen made ule of the torpedo as a topical remedy, fuppofing 
it to act by a frigorific principle. ‘The oil of the torpedo was 
recommended by Paulus of Agina for the gout, as a cooling 
application ; and Scribonius Largus, who lived under Claudius, 
‘applied this fith for the cure of an obftinate head-ach. 

- The poet Appian, in his Halieutica, has given an elegant 
defcription of it, which gave: rife to the following line of 
Elaudian in celebrating the properties of the torpedo ; 


Sed latus armavit gelido natura veneno. 


- With the fall of the Roman empire fell learning in general, 
and natural hiftory in particular; and, from the foregoing wri- 
ters, little or nothing was recorded of this fith till about the 
fixteenth century, when fcience revived with a Belon, a Bonde= 
ket, Salviani, Gefner, and others; and in the next century the 
Academia’ del cimento was formed. Redi, one of its enlightened 
members, began to make experiments on this. wonder of the 


deep, 


+ Philofoph. Tranfaétions, vol. 63, anno 1773. pag. 464. art. 
XXXIX. and vol. 64, anno1774, p- 464, art. XLVI. 

t Sir John Pringle, Baronet. 
«§ Ndexnm. 

| See alfo Diphilus, of Laodicea, in his Commentary upon the 
Theriaca of Nicander; and Hero, of Alexandria, in his Pneu- 
matics. 
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deep, afiited by Borelli, and Stexo the Dane. Laftly, Loren~ 
zini, his {cholar, engaged in the fame purfuit, and publithed 
atreatife on the fubject. ‘Red: and Lorenzini, however, at- 
tributed the numbing quality of the torpedo to the tranfmifiion 
or projection of certain efuvia ; which opinion Claude Perrault 
likewife ensbraced ; but Borelit attributed this property toa cei- 
tain brifk undulation of the parts of the fith touched. . 

Into a fimilar deception, in the next gencration, fell the or. 
nament of- his country, the excellent Mr. Réaumur, after his 
experiments made on the coaft of Poitou, in the year 1714, 
which your correfpondent, in the Ledger, has quoted, though 
Mr. Réaumur had not faid any thing more than Redi and Lg 
renzint had previoully related. 

Ic might be entertaining to fome of your readers, Mr, Edi- 
tor, totrace the rife of our knowledge refpecting this fith, the 
experiments with the Leyden vial and the conger-eel, (Gymno» 
tus, Lin. Dutch, S:dder-vis,) and thofe fince made by. Mr, 
Walfh on the torpedo, whereby he has fully and clearly af 
certamed, that the electrical fluid is the efficient caufe of the amas 
zing qualities of this curious fish; but I fear | muft, from the ex. 
tent of this eifay, content myfelf with referring your readers to 


fuch writers as will fufficiently gratify their curiofity, as M. 


Grauefande’s letter to M. Allamazd, publifhed in the fecond voz 
Jume of the Tranfactions of the fociety at Haerlem, anno 1754. 
M. Pander lotz’s \etter in the fecond part of the fixth volume of 
the'fame work, dated from Rio Effequebo, 1761. Adanfer’s 


Travels. Fermin’s * Natural Hiftory of Surinam. M. Richer’s | 


account by M. Du Ha:ncl, in his Hiftory of the Royal Acades 
my of Sciences, anno 1677. Dr. Bancroft’s Uiftory of Guia- 
na, page 194. MM. De la Condamine’s + Voyage down the river 
of Amavons; and lately Mr. Vais’s particular experiments 
and difcoveries, refpecting the torpedo, publifhed in the fixty 


third and fixty fourth volumes of the Philofophical Tranfac«. 


tions, anno 1773, and 1774, and for which he received the 
prize-medal of the royal fociety. In the fame work Mr. Hunter. 
has given an anatomica! diflection of this animal. 
Sir Fobn Pringle {peaks of Mr. Walfh’s difcoveries in the fol- 
Jowing words, with which, if you pleafe, I wil conclude this 

defcription. 
“©The very firft experiment of Mr. Walfh difcovered the 
eleétrical quality of that fluid in the torpedo (which had “fo 
Jong 


* Defcription générale, hiftorique, &c. &c. de la colonie de 
Surinam, par Philippe Feimin, 4.Amfterdam, 1769. 


¢ Relation abregée d’us Voyage fait dans l’Intérieur de l’Amé 


rique, &c, 
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“Jong diftinguithed this fith) by his: conveying it through the 


fame conductors with eledtricity, fuch as metals, water, ond 
animal fluids ; and by intercepting it by the fame non-con: u+- 
tors, namely, glafs and fealing-wax. Nor in this circu:n- 
ftance only did the fimilitude between the electric and torpedi- 
nous fluids appear: one of the moft brilliant of Mr. Walth’s 
difcoveries was, that this animal not only could accumulate in 
one part a large quantity of electric matter, but was furnifhed 
with a certain organization difpofed in the manner of the Ley- 
den phial. Thus while one furface of the electric part (fup- 
pofe on the back) was charged with this matter, or, as it is 
called, was in a pofitive ftate, the other furface (that on the 
belly) was deprived of it, or wasina negative ftate, fo that 
the equilibrium could be reftored, by making a communication 
between the two furfaces, by water, the fluids of the human 
body, or metals. A man preffing upon one of thefe furfaces 
with one hand could, with the other, by the mediation of 
his own fluids, make a circuit for the conveyance, and at ihe 
fame inftant receive the fhock, viz. the fame fenfation that ts 
impreffed by the ele&ric matter pafling through our arms and 
body, from the infide of a charged Leyden phial to its out- 
ward coating. We need but attend to the following experi- 
ment, which Mr. Waifh made at Rochelle in prefence of the 
academy there, to fee how admirable this circuit is, and how 
fimilar to a common electrical one. A living torpedo was 
laid ona table, upon a wet napkin; round another table ftood 
five perfons infulated ; and two brafs wires, each thirteen feet 
long, were fufpended from the ceiling by filken ftrings. One. 
of. the wires refted by one end on the wet napkin, the other 
end was immerfed in a bifon full of water, placed on a fecond 
table, on which ftood four other bafons, likewife full of water. 
The frft perfon put a finger of one hand into the water in 
which the wire. was immerfed, and a finger of the other hand 
into the fecond, and fo on fucceffively, till ali the five perfons 
communicated with one another by the water in the bafons. 
In the laft bafon one end of the fecond wire was dipped, and 


with the other end Mr. Walfh toucned the back of the torpe- 
‘ ‘do, when the five perfons felt a fhock, differing in nothing 


from that of the Leyden experiment, except in being weaker. 
Mr, Walfh, who was not in the circle of condudtion, felt 
hothing. This was feveral times fuccefsfully repeated, even 
with eight perfons; and, the experiment being related by M. 

e Seignette, mayor of the city, and one of. the fecretaries of 
the academy of fciences of Rochelle, and publifhed by him in 
the French gazette, the account becomes more authenticated. 


For, taough we place full confidence in the candour and vera- 
, city , 
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city of our worthy brother, yet, in the eyes of the public, thy 
evidence muft be ftrengthened by the teftimony of thofe, who, 
but for the fake of truth and fcience, were no-wife interefted 
in the matter. Weare therefore more obliged to Mr. Walfh 
for having made thefe experiments not ix a corner, butI may 
_ fay, before the world, and in that very country which gaye 
birth to the celebrated M. De Réaumur, whofe reputation, ag 
a philofopher, could not but fuffer fome diminution, in propor- 
tion to the credit gained at this time by the fortunate ftranger, 
And, indeed, the whole behaviour of the learned academici« 
ans, firft at Rochelle, and afterwards at Paris, (when the ex. 
periments became known there,) was fuch to their gueft, ag 
fhewed them to be on this, as on other, occafions, the trug 
lovers of fcience ; emulous, not envious, of the reputation of 
their neighbours.” Rs. 
The prefident concludes his oration and addrefs to Mr, 
Walh in the following elegant manner, with which I ‘fhal} 
finith this effay. v1 
‘s The interpreters of nature, in the adult ftate of time, 
make expcriments and inductions, diftruft their intellects; 
confide in facts, and in their fenfes; and, by thefe arts, draws 
ing afide the veil of nature *, find a mean and groveling anis 
mal armed with Jightening, that awful and celeftial fire, reves 
red by the ancients as the peculiar attribute of the father of 
their Gods.” APYREXIA; 


* Alluding to that paffage in Mr. Walfh’s'paper, “¢ We. here aps 
proach to that veil of nature which man cannot remove.” 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


To Philario, from the Duke of ————j; written on his Deaths 
beds 





EFORE you receive this; my final ftate will be determined 

by the Judge of all the earth; in a few, days at moft; 
perhaps in a few hours, the inevitable {entence will be paf 
that fhall raife me to the heights of happinefs; or fink me td 
the depths of mifery ; while you read thefe lines I fhall be ¢i- 
ther groaning under the agonies of abfolute defpzir, or tit 
umphing in tulnefs of joy. 
It is impofible for me to exprefs the prefent difpofition of 
my foul, the vatt uncertainty I am ftruggling with ; no words 
can paint the force and vivacity of my apprehenfions ; every 


doubt weass the face of horror, and would perfectly overs. 
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whelm me, but for fome faint beams of hope which dart 
«crofs the tremendous gloom ; what tongue can utter the an- 
ith of a foyl fufpended between the extremes of infinite joy 
ind eterna) mifery.—-I am throwing my laft ftake for eternity, 
and'tremble and fhudder for the important event; good God ! 
how have I ‘employed myfelf, what enchantment has held me, 
inwhat' delirium has my life been paft! what have I been do- 
ing, while the ‘fun in its race, and the ftars in their courfes, 
have lent’ their beams perhaps only to light me to perdition ! 
—I never waked till now, I have bat juft commenced the 
dignity of a rational being; till this inftant I had a wrong ap- 
prehenfion of every thing in nature; I have purfued thadows, 
aud entertained myfelf with dreams ; I have been treafuring up 
duft, and {porting myfelf with the wind ; I look back on my 
aft life, and, but for fome memorials of infamy and guilt, it 
isall a blank, a perfest vacancy: I might have grazed with 
the beafts of the field, or fung with the winged inhabitants of 
the woods to much better purpofe than any for which I have 
lived; and oh! but for fome faint. hope, a thoufand 
times more bleffed had I been to have flept with the clods of 
the valley, and never heard the almighty Fiat, nor waked at 
his command. I never had a juft apprehenfion of the pare 
Iam to aé& till now; I have often met death infulting on the 
hoftile plain, and with a ftupid beaft defied his terrors with a 
courage as brutal as that of the warlike horfe. I have rufhed in- 
tothe battle, laughed at the glittering fpear, and reioiced at 
the found of the trumpet, nor had a thought of any ftate be- 
Ieee the grave, nor the great tribunal to which I muft have 
en fummoned Be 


Where all my fecret guilt had been reveal dy 
Nor the minuteft circumftance conceal’d. 











It is this which arms death with all its terrors, elfe I could 
mock at fear and {mile in the face of the gloomy monarch. 
It is not giving up my breath, it is not being for ever in- 
fenfible, is the thought at which I fhrink ;——~it is the ‘ter- 
rible hereafter, the fomething beyond the grave at which T re+ 
coil ;—thofe great realities, which in the hours of mirth and 
vanity I have treated as phantoms, as the idle dreams of fu- 
perftitious brains! thefe ftart forth, and dare me now in their 
moft terrible demonftrations !|—my awakened confcience feels 
fomething of that eternal vengeance I have often defied !~-To 
what heights of madnefs is it poflible for human narure to 
reach ?——What extravagance is it to jeft with death, -to 
laugh at damnation, to fport with eternal chains, and re-. 
create a jovial fancy with the fcenes of infernal mifery? 

Vou. il, 4E Were 
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Were there no impiety in this kind of mirth, it would beg 
ill-bred as to entertain a dying friend with the fight of a har. 
Jequin or the rehearial of a farce, 

Every thing in nature feems to reproach this levity in bu. 
man creatures ; the whole creation, but man, is ferious; man 
who has the higheft reaion to be fo, while he has affairs of 
infinite confequence depending on his fhort uncertain duration | 
A condemned wretch may with as good a grace go dancing to 
his execution, as the greateft part of mankind go on with tech 
a thoughtlefs gaiety to their graves ! ies 
Ob! my Philario! with what horror do I regall tho 
hours of vanity we have wafted together ! Return, ye loft nep. 
Ie€ted moments, how fhould I prize you above the eattern 
treafures! Let me dwell with hermits !~—let me reft.og 
the cold earth !——let me converfe in cottages !—may I bur 
once more ftand a candidate for an immortal crown, and have 
my probation for celeftial happinefs |! Y>_ vain grandeurs of 
a court, ye founding titles and perifhing riches! what do ye 
now fignify ? — What confolation, what relief, can ye now 

ive me?———I have had a fplendid paffage to the grave, I 
Sie in ftate and languifh under a gilded canopy 3 I am expiring 
on foft and downy pillows, and am refpeétfully attended b 
my fervants and phyficians !—My dependents figh !—my fil- 
ters weep !—my father bends beneath a load of years am 
grief !—my lovely wife, pale and filent, conceals her inward 
anguifh !—my friend, the generous Pylades, who was as my 
own foul, fuppreffes his fighs, and leaves me to hide his fecret 

rief !——But oh! which of thefe will anfwer my fummons 
at the high tribunal ?—Which of them will bail me from the 
arreft of death ?—Who will defcend into the dark prifon of 
the grave for me? Here they all leave me, after having 
paid a few idle ceremonies to the breathlefs clay, which per- 
paps may be repofed in ftate, while my foul, my only cone 
{cious part, may ftand trembling before my Judge. pie 
_, My afflicted friend, it is very probable, with great folem- 
nity, will lay the fenfelefs corpfe in a ftately monument, in- 
{cribed with 

——— Here lies the great! 

But, could the pale carcafs fpeak, it would foon reply, 


- Falfe marble, where ? 
Nothing but poor and fordid duf? is heres 




















A. Cowtsy. 
_ While fome flattering panegyric is pronounced at my intefs 
ment, I may perhaps be hearing my juft condemnation ata 
fuperior 
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fuperior tribunal ; where an unerring verdi& may fentence me 
to everlafting mifery ;—but I caft myfelf on his abfolute mer- 
ey, through the infinite merits of the Redeemer of loft man- 
kind! 
Adieu, my dear Philario, till we meet in the world 
of Spirits ! 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


Account of a Voyage from Naples.to Baia, September 24th, 1769; 
by the late “fohn Proud ; copied from his Manujcript. 


ROM the city of Naples, along the Kaya (a moft plea- 
fant ftreet by the fea-fide) to the grotto of Pozzuoli, is 
bout three miles. This grotto of Pozzuoli is about one 
thile in length, cut through the folid rock by Cocceius; 
the Roman, (as it is faid,) to avoid a turn round the 
mountain, and facilitate the paflage to Pozzuoli and the 
adjacent- country. It is about 100 feet high at the en- 
trance at both ends ; and gradually lowers towards the middle. 
There are two holes cut through from above, at proper places, 
to give light, and in the day time one may fee the way quite 
through very well; there is fufficient breadth in it for two 
coaches to pafs each other without danger to foot-paflengers ; 
itis paved with the ftones of the Java of mount Vefuvius, as 
ate all the principal ftreets in the city of Naples. This lava 
isa liquid burning matter, vomited out of the mountain of 
Vefuvius at the time of its irrupticns, and not unlike melted 
pitch, which, when grown cold, becomes. a moft durable 
ftone, almoft as black as jeft ; and is fit to cut into flabs for- 
fide-board tables, ffc. On the left-hand fide, as we enter, are 
feveral caves, cut, I fuppofe, for ftone to build with; near 
the middle of it there is an hermit’s cell, and alfo a {mall cha- 
pel cut out of the fides of the rock, and lamps burn by night 
togive light; but they are not fufficient. There are poor 
people who attend at the entrance with torches, made on pur- 
pofe to laft through, which are to be purchafed for one grain. 
It is about two miles from this grotto to the Lake of Agnano,. 
which is nearly round, and about four miles in circumference : 
fome people fay a town ftood there formerly, which was funk 
by an earthquake ; others reject that ftory as fabulous; how- 
ever, the water is ftrongly impregnated with nitre, as indeed is 
all the adjoining country: near this Jake isa {mall cave on 
the 1ight-hand of the road, called Grotto del Cane, wherein 
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if they hold a dog’s nofe down within four or five inches of the 
earth, he will expire in three or four minutes time, (occa. 
fioned by a thin ~blue vapour that arifes out of the earth, to 
the height of about fix inches, which vapour will put a candle 
out, if held clofe tothe earth for a fmall time ;) but, if thrown 
out into the open air while figns of iife appear, he will pre. 
fently recover, but not be eafily perfuaded to come to makea 
fecond experiment. ‘The like may be performed in the fum- 
mer-feafon all around the lake; but requires more time a 
little diftant from Grotto del Cane: 

On the left-hand, in the valley, there are feveral rooms 
built, one within an other, each warmer than the other, ot 
cafioned by the vapour that arifes out of the earth. The na 
tives fay, that to fweat in thefe rooms (which one prefentl 
does, when in three or four ‘minutes, and that profufely toa} 
is 4 fovereign remedy for many diforders. There isa little hole 
cver the top of one of thefe rooms, which ferves inftead of a 
chimney ; and there is as much fmoke comes up it as froma 
fmall kitchen chimney, and it is fo hot, that one cannot hold 
one’s hand clofe to it aquarter of a minute. The fmoke is fothin, 
that it is not to be perceived above two or three feet from the 
top of the hole. 

From hence it is about two miles from the Solfa-Terra. of 
Pozzuoli, which is upon the top of a mountain in a valley, 
being in procefs of time burnt down, where they make nitre 
and fulphur, by Jaying a parcel of broken tiles over the holes 
whence the vapours arife. Some of thefe holes will covera 
piece of tile with fuJphur in a few minutes. From hence to 
the ancient city of Petaola, where the apoftle Paul landed.in 
his voyage to Rome, now called Pozzuoli, is about two fmall 
2 all the way down hill, which ftands clofe by the {a 
ide. 


It has formerly been a noble city, as appears by the remains 


and ruins which are yet to be feen; but the whole face of the’ 


country hereabouts is covered with ruins, and for many miles 
we go over them in boats, which are fuppofed to have.been 
occafioned by earthquakes. 

Near Pozzuoli there are fome pillars yet ftanding, which 


they fay are part of an amphitheatre built. by the emperor 
ero, 


There are alfo the ruins ofa temple, which they tell us was. 


dedicated to the god Serapis, or Priapus. A part of this place 
has been cleaned out lately, and there are now fome remains 
of four large round pillars ftanding, of a great height and 
thicknefs, as well as of fome others that are tumbled down. 
We go up two or three fteps in the middle of it, where there 

are 
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sre yet the remains of the altar which they facrificed the bul- 
Jocks upon. The wholeis, or has been, paved with marble, 
and there are gutters-very curioufly made to carry off the blood. 
There are alfo feveral brafs-rings in proper places, which.ap- 

r to have been put there to tie the refractory bullocks to 

when ‘they flew them. There has alfo been a number of 
rooms round about the fides of this temple of different fizes; 
all which appear to have been floored and inlaid with marble 
ina very curious manner. ‘This building appears to have 
been {quare, and upwards of fixty yards of a fide, clear of the 
rooms, which feem to have been all under the fame roof; and 
feveral of them, one beyond another, are yet fo full of ruins, 
that one cannot even creep into them. ; 
_ There are alfo by the fide of the road, before we arrive at 
Pozzuoli, feveral pillars, which they fay are the remains of a 
mole that is now intirely funk, and were defigned for faftening 
the fhips cables to. ; 

Near the center of the city there are ftanding fourteen 
piers of a bridge, pretty entire, and fome of the arches yet 
remain; (but they are ruinous ;) built by the emperor Caligu- 
la, and are faid to have been intended to be carried right 
acrofs the bay over to Baiz (which is near four miles) ‘to the 
temple of Venus: the outermoft pier ftands in twenty-one fa- 
thoms water. ; 

‘Here we took a boat, and, going over the ruins of many pla- 
cesin the courfe of fix or feven miles, we at length landed 
near the Lucrine Lake, anciently famed for its delicious oy- 
fters by the old Romans, but now 2 very inconfiderable pond, 
not above a mile round, full of weeds, and containing very 
little water, the greateft part thereof being filled up by Monta 
Nova, raifed in one night by an earthquake. 

We paffed by the Lucrine Lake, between it and the Monta 
Nova, through a pleafant valley, about a mile to the lake of 
Averno, to the eaft whereof ftands the temple of Apollo, 
built with broad, red, thin, fquare tiles, in the form of an oc- 
tagon, as I take it. Leaving this on our right-hand, and 
turning to our left, we walked about a furlong by the fide of 
the faid lake, toward the §. W. We then came to another 
grotto, called the Grotto of the Sybils, which is about a mile 
in length: it is rather difficult to defcend into it, on account 
of the ruins at the entrance; but we prefently found room 
enough; and, when we were in, the form of it appeared much 
like that of Pozzuoli, except that it is not paved, nor is it fo 
wide, and the roof is equally high from one end to the other, 
that is, fo far as we could go, wz. about fixty feet high; but 


at the end of about a mile it is ftopt up with ruins, I¢ none 
aid, 
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faid, that it was only a road through the mountain, to avoid 
going over the top; and this appears to me the moft probable: 
About halfa mile from the entrance of this grotto, on the 
right-hand fide thereof, is a narrow entrance which leads vate 
feveral {mal} rooms, dug in the folid rock, which they call the 
Chambers of the Sybils. There is not the leaft poffibility of 
any light entering them, being, perhaps, one hundred and fifi 
ty yards beneath the furface of the mountain; but I take 
them to have been places to bathe in, as they are, in my opis 
nion, beft adapted for that purpofe. There was about'two 
feet water in them when we were there. 

We returned out of this grotto by the fame way we went in: 
(there being no other,) and mhsethie’ along by the fide of the 
Jake Averno, and through the valley between Mont4 Novg 
and the Lucrine Lake, down to the fea-fide, in the bottom of 
the Gulf of Baiz, near to the place we firft landed at, and { 
along the cuaft between the fea and Lucrine J.ake, upon alow 
fancy beach, near half a mile; and then arrived at the foot of 
the mountain clofe by the fea-fide: walking three or four ftept 


intca the fea, we took up a handful of fand from the bottom, - 


and bringing it above water, the fand prefently became fohot 
in the hand that wecould not hold it, but were obliged to quit 
it, and wafh our hands again to avoid burning. . 
About ane hundred yards from the fea-fide, under thé 
mountain, and not much above the furface of the water, are 
the ruins of a very large cold-bath, which appears to have beer 
once a very fine place by the fmall remains of ftucco-work 
yet to be feen. About a hundred yards, or perhaps more, up 
the hill, there are the remains of a building called Nero’ 
baths; in one room there are two pits, about twelve feet long; 
four feet wide and three feet deep, full of water of a filveri 
colour: whether it be for any ufe, or not, I cannot fay, but 
there is fomething gloomy in the appearance. Clofe adjois 
thg to the faid room, there is a narrow path cut in the rock 
with a fteep decent (formed by nature) of about thirty yards, 
of'a fufficient breadth for one man to pafs down, and about 
eight or nine feet high : at the bottom there is a pit with about 
a-foct water, and it may be eight or nine feet broad. A little 
of this water dipped into a bucket, and brought up, will boil 
eggs in as fhort 2 fpace as in a faucepan over a quick fire, 
and they willeat aswell. It is reafonable to imagine that any 
perfon going down thither muft be quick in his motion, * 
ftripped ‘quite naked, and when he comes up again he w 


fweat profufely for above half an hour. ‘There are othet. 


rooms adjoining to this, made for people to lie down in, whert 
they may be wrapt in blankets and take the {weat properly: 
This 
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This, as well as thofe rooms at the Lake of Agnano, is ef. 
feemed a fovereign remedy for many diforders, It is alfo pro- 
per to add, that thofe who go down into this pit are obliged 
to {toop very low, in order, as much as they can, to mect the 
fteam that arifes out of it, which is very hot; yet none com- 
plain for want of breath while they are there. This place is 
called Nero’s baths, the cold one the bath of the moon, and 
the hot one that of the fun. 
From hence we proceeded about two miles, fome in the boat 
and fome upon the edge of the mountain clofe by the fea-fide, 
wards the caftle of Baiz along the weft-fide of the bay to 
the fouthward, until we arrived at the temple of Venus, 
which is now fituate in a valley, not above four or five hundred 
yards ‘from the fea-fide; in our progrefs to which we pafled a 
number of ruins, that were funk by an earthquake, fome of 
them upon the fides of the cliff, quite from the top down. to the 
dge of the water, and many are quite funk under the water, fa 
that we could only pafs over them in the boat; and others had, 
from three to fix or more fathoms water over them, which we 
could:plainly fee as the weather was ferene. This cliff reaches 
froai Nero’s baths aforefaid almoft to the temple of Venus, 
near two miles, and is in moft places two or three hundred 
atds high, in fome much -more, and fteep almoft as a wall. 
Thefe tains, we were told, are the remains of feveral -palaces 
built by Nero, Julius Czefar, Marcus Aurelius, and Agrippa, 
and fundry other of the Roman emperors. Certain it is, from 
the remains yet to be feen, that they have been wonderful 
buildings, where neither labour, money, or art, has been 
wanting, to make them large and curious. The temple of 
Venus now ftands in a valley, as I faid before ; but it appears 
tome that the earth has funk with it, and that it was built 
upon the hill at firft, being now quite obfcure on the Jand 
fide: it may be near a hundred feet high; and part of the 
ome and the back part of the wall are ftill remaining. 
This, as well as the temple of Diana, is built with the fame 
fort of bricks as thofe defcribed in the temple of Apollo. 
The temple of Venus doth not feem to have had any fupport 
forthe dome in the middle of it; but near the ground are 
{mall arches caft quite round it, which appear to have been 
twelve in number, and which, I apprehend, may have been 
the fupport of the whole. The walls are of a great thicknefs, 
and in the north-fide is a large nich, where it is probable the 
ftatue of the goddefs has been placed. Vines and fig-trees 
now grow in the temple. They fay there is a communication 
under ground with the temples of Venus and Diana, which 
are about a quarter of a mile afunder. oe 
e 
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The Temple of Diana is, in its prefent appearance, not 
much unlike the temple of Apollo; it ftands in a fwamp; 
a great part of it is funk into the earth; it has no roof ‘now, 
being quite open at the top; and the adjoining arches in the 
infide of it, that were for the fupport of it, and alfo, as I fup- 
pofe, for rooms for the priefts, &c. are become fo low, that 
aman cannot ftand upright in them, and there is a foot wa- 
terin them. I apprehend this temple has alfo been built upon 
the hill and funk by an earthquake. 

This temple of Diana ftands alfo near the fea-fide about 
five or fix hundred yards diftant from it, and the oufide wall 
appears very firm and good ftill. A little to the fouthward of 
this temple there are the remains of a mole, which appears 
to have been a pretty place. 

A very little farther fouth ftands the caftle of Baiz, a very 
large modern building, upon the edge of the cliff; for 
the land is very high again clofe to the fea-fide, perhaps two 
or three hundred yards, or more, and that nearly perpendicu. 
lar for a little more than a mile in length; and they di 
out of this cliff pozzalana, or what in England we call ter- 
race, which, when mixed with lime, makes a moft durable 
mortar, even harder and firmer than the brick and ftoné 
that is in general ufed fc build walls with, and which has 
been ufed in the moft part of the buildings in thefe parts, both 
ancient and modern. It is dug with the fame eafe as we dig 
chalk in England, and is of a dark white colour. 

After we had pafled the caftle of Baiz over an infinite num- 
ber of ruins that are funk in the bay, we landed in a pleafant 
valley and went to view the tomb of Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero, which is now no more than a low arched vault, 
that is open to the fea-fide, with various turnings and wihd- 
ings in it; and fo low, (being by time filled up with earth, 
that for the moft part one cannot walk upright, and overhe 
it is as black as a chimney, occafioned by the torches ufed to 


light the vifiters ; but at the fame time the ftucco work is very’ 


fine, confifting of images, flowers, and various fancies, which 
we faw through all thefe difadvantages. 

A vile ofterea, after this, detained us a while for fome cold 
water, and a feat in the fhade, (for bread, cheefe, wine, &c, we 
had taken care to bring with us,) where they had the modefty 
to afk two fequins for what we had had, but were thankful 
for three or four carlines. (Two fequins is 20s. a carline 54, 
fterling.) The peopte alfo who fhewed us the curiofities 
Were continually afking for money, and after all remaired 
unfatisfied. 
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From this ofterea we marched up into the country, through 
apleafant path, pretty near two miles, amidft the vineyards 
and fields, and country peoples habitations, where I do’ not 
remember to have feen horfe, afs, bullock, fheep, or goat; 
and, as we went along, we pafled feveral temains of ancient bu« 
rying-places, which have Leen one large room; and at the 
farther end thereof, in the wall, are many niches, not much 
unlike the mouth of an oven; tut, inftead of being turned 
with an arch, they are made in this manner; 
fome of them are much larger than others: the va 
large ones may. be from two or. three feet deep in 
the wall ;.fome of the fmaller ones are not above 
one foot deep, and the mouth is in proportion to 
the depth. -Thefe repofitories appear to me to !seemeuue 
have been a family affair, the large ones for the urns of the 
men and women, and the fmaller ones for the children, 
fuitable to their feveral ages, a 

At length we arrived at a place commonly called Nero’s 
rifons ; it yet contains many large rootns, fome of then 
above forty feet high, divided by ftrong walls, and arched 
over; but there was no appearance of any pdaces to let in the 
light that I could find, but all totally ute. The walls‘are 
all, or moft of them, covered wih a fine plaifter. Titaw no 
veftiges of doors or gates, or any contrivance to feparate‘one 
room from another;‘and | am rather inclined to think 
it might have been a grand refervoir for rain-water; but then 
it ftands upon an eminence,. and little could. be caught but 
what fell right down. ris ae TAME 

From hence it is not a.milie to a refervoir, faid to be built 
by the emprefs Agrippina to contain water for the whole Ro- 
man fleet. This is truly a very noble building and has coft 
avaft fum. I believe it mav be feventy feet deep, .at the leaft, 
and is, I think, fquare: the roof is fupported, if I remetnber 
right, by feventy-two large pillars. Théré ‘are holes’ at the - 
top to let the rain-water tall down, and there are two ftair- 
cafes in it, in two corners, not dpofite to each other, but di- 
agonal ; one has a very broad and large eptrance, and moft 
part of the fteps are yet entire ; the other 1s very fmalland 
narrow, fcarce room for. two people to pafs each other, and 
the fteps (which I fuppofe there have been, or perhaps fiow 
are) are covered with rubbifh.. This narrow way appears to 





. have been the common road down into it to fetch up water, for 
_ the ufe of the fleet, by the flaves. “The walls, pillars, and the 


bottom, are all covered with a fine’plaifter, fo hard, that we 
could not break any of it. ‘There is a bafon in the middle of 
it which is three or four feet deeper than the other part of 
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the bottom. ‘The gutters and channels, that have been made 
upon the furface of the earth to convey the rain-water into 


this vaft ciftern, are not now to be feen, time having utterly . 


deftroyed them. 
From this refervoir of Agrippina, towards the N. W, it is 
but a little way to the Elyfian fields, fo famous in the accounts 
of the ancient Roman poets, which lie upon the defcent of a 
very picafant mountain, where there are innumerable burying. 
places, the ruins of which we ftill fee covered with earth 
and vines, fig-trees and corn-fields, At the foot of this 
mountain there is a large level valley, and in the midft there- 
of is the Stygian lake, where old Charon ufed to ply the ferry 
to carry over the departed fouls into thofe delightfal abodes, 
called the Elyfian fields: the fum and fubftance whereof are no 
more, in plain Englifh, than that, at ‘the farther fide of this 
pleafant valley, there was anciently a port, where the Roman 
fleet ufed to ride fometimes ; I think it is the place anciently 
called the Port of Mifenum, where Pliny the elder was lyin, 
when he commanded the Roman fleet, at the time of the fi 
eruption of mount Vefuvius, which happened about fixty-feven 
years after our Savtour’s time; and, without doubt, the fol- 
diers and failors died as well there as at other places ; and fuch 
of them as did die there were conveyed from therice acrofs 
this lake to be buried ; and from hence, it feems, this fiion 
arofe, There is no doubt but manyothers were buried there alfo, 
and that it had been anciently a burying -place, even before the 
;Romans were a people, as appears from this circumftance, viz, 
.that, when occafionally the country people, who now inhabit 
-thofe parts, have been digging the earth for their own conve. 
- mience, for wells, or the like, they have fallen in with the 
- tombs of Etrurians, and in them they have found pitchers ofa 
very curious make, that are very light, ftrong, and beautifully 
figured, of various fizes; fome are fo fmall that they will not 
contain a quarter of a pint, and fome are fo large that they 
will hold: three or four quarts ; and-I am told that fometimts 
they find much larger. Within thefe few years it is become 
acuftom with the inhabitants thereabout to open the earth 
on purpofe to fearch for them, We faw many places open 
where they were feeking for them. Our Englith envoy at 
Naples, the Honourable William Hamilton, ‘has made a large 
. collection of them, and our Englifh nobility, at prefent, ap- 
pear fond of purchaling them; and according to Ftudibrajs, 
who fays, 
The true value of a thing 
Is juft as much as it will bring, 
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they are fome of them worth three guineas, or more. I have 
been told that thefe vafes, ‘as they call them, are found placed 
jn a very pretty manner in the tombs of thefe ancient Etruri- 
ans. I think they are all found empty. 

Time not permitting us to defcend into the valley where 
the Stygian lake is, and to view the place where anciently 
Mifenum ftood, we made the beft of ovr way to our boat, 
which we left at the ofterea, and returned ta Pozzuoli, where 
we dined at the houfe of our guide, (who has the character of 
being the very. beft fellow in all this place to go with ftran- 


gers, and a very ftupid fellow he is, and fadly ignorant, fo 
that it need not be wondered at if my account fhould not pafs 


mufter amongit the learned,) and from thence proceeded to 
Naples, ‘irty and weary, two or three in a one horfe chaife. 
Thefe horfes are fmall, but expeditious ; they will go a little 


-way very well after the rate of feven or eight miles an hour; 
and one is tranfported from one part of this city to another in 
them. quick and cheap. 





Jo the EDiTor of the MONTHLY LEDGER, : 


Bs the following thoughts are founded on found reafon, and 


tend to promote the knowledge of a fubjet of great impor- 
_tance to the interefts of true rational! Chriitianity, it ‘is 
therefore hoped the Editor will infert thém in his ufeful an 


entertaining collection. 


Thoughts on difinterefled Love, &c. 


ther there is any fuch thing in human ‘nature as difinter- 
efted love, or whether man is capable of any-difinterefted 
actions. ; — a, 

I have not yet feen any reafons fufficient to gain my nega- 
tive to the queftion; and as I conceive ‘a fyftem of ethics, 


[ has long been a fubject of debate among -moralifts, whe- 


founded entirely on the principle of” felf-ld¥e;“is ‘partial, and 


gives a deformed picture of the human mindy‘and feems.'to 
have fome tendencies unfavourable t6 the pute géfpel of Chrift, 


. and to hyman liberty, I can by no means adopt it, till I have 


fuficient evidence of its. truth, and that fuch confequences do 


_ hot refult from it. 


My mind, however, isnot fo bound by- prejudice to any 
pre-conceived fyftem, as to prevént a difcerriment of the force 


of any reafons on the oppofite fide ; and, as 1 am fomewhat en- 
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gaged in the fearch of truth, I fee! a willingnefs to acknow. 
ledge and embrace her, wherever fhe appears attended with 
fufhcicnt evidence to difcover her graces. 

For this reafon, I cannot approve of the thoughts on 
felf-loye in number g, vol. II. pag. 469, of tie Monthly 
Ledger, asthe obfervations, there made, are founded on a 
{cheme which, I think, can never account for many human 
actions, and which {cems to contradiat the ftrongeft evidence 
we have of the ftate of the mind, namely, our own feelings. 

Let it be noted, however, that I mean not to enter into a 
controyerfy on the f{ubjegét, but only, in a friendly manner, ‘to 
offer a few hints, in orcer to promote a more free and impary 
tial inveftigation of truth, , 


#§ None but an all-perfe&t being (fays the author of the 


thoughts above-mentioned) can, philofophically fpeaking, a& 
difintereftedly. No created being can be abfolutely perfed: 
thence it follows, that no created being can a& difinterefted- 
ly.” 
' The major propofition is without proof, though it wants 
more than, I think, wiil cafily be given it. 
§* Self-tove is the {pring that fets the machine in motion.” 
If felf-love is the on/y {pring that fetc the machine (as it is cale 
Jed) in motion; if there is no other principle in human 
nature, that excites to internal or external action, it muft of 
courfe influence our approbation and difapprobation of every 
perfon and thing, and determine all our volitions as well as 
actions. But it feems plain to me, that (to inftance in one 
thing only) we-approve of the generous, humane, and merci- 
ful, chara@ter, as foon as it is prefented to our view, without 
_ any attention to ouslelves in the Jeaft; nay, if fuch a charac- 
ter appears in a diftant ae or forcign country, where we can- 
_ not have the leaft expectation of advantage from it ; neverthe- 
Jefs it gains our approbation, and we feel our minds inftantly 
drawn to an admiration of it, : i 
%* We feek prefent or future gratification in every a€tion.” 
I cannot think fo; and it wants much better proof than has 
yet been given; efpecially as it fuppofes all men to act from 
mature deliberation ; nay, even tohavea capacity of pene 
the good or il! confequences of actions through a long train‘o 
complicated circumftances ; but this is palpably ‘cantrary to 
experience and matter of fact. 2089S BRS STL 
According to this propofition, wecan approve of nothing, 
as goad, but what tends fome. way or other to our own advan- 
tage, that is, to promote our own pleafure: and, if there‘is 
no other idea of good in our nature than’ advaiitage to-ours 
felyes, we fhould be naturally led to think, that every rational 
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being acts from felf-intereft : but the firft of thefe conclufions 
is contrary to our experience, which daily tells us, thata 
well-difpofed mind approves, *s good, what promotes the hap- 
inefs of others, provided it docs not obftruct its own, even 
though it can in no refpect promote it: and the other, when 
applied to the Deity, is impious and abfurd. And, if we allow 
fuch difpofitions in the Deity, as determine him to confult the 
happinefs of his creatures, where is the impoffibility that man 
fhould poffefs fome fmall degree of that difinterefted public 
love, feeing he has promifed, in the gofpel, to give the Spirit 
of truth to abide with us, whereby we are enabled to put on 
jhe new man, which, after the image of God, is created in righ 
jeoujne/s and true holinejs ? 

“© if Bencvolus could find the fame degree of happinefgs 
without it, he would not, be charitable.” Were we always 
perfuaded of this, how much it would leffen our idea of a 
man’s kindnefs. But to fee whether this is a true reprefenta- 
tion of the cafe, let us fuppofe one of the Sadducees of old, 
valiant for the liberty and profperity of his country in the 
diftraéted eftate of the Jewith affairs, to have fallen into the 
hands of the encmy, and to be upon the very point cf execu- 
tion; in this melancholy iituation it is propofed to him to 
give a ccriain fum of money, to the amount of one half ofhis 
fubftance, for the ranfom of a perfon, then in their pofleffion, 


the utmoft confequence to the fuccefs-of their affairs, and the 
peace of their country. It is however appointed that the fig- 
nification of his pleafure fhall be the figna] for his death: 
now, this action, which might procure tranquillity and freee 
dom to his country and friends, would be perfectly indiffe- 
rent with refpect to his own happinefs; but not fo, as to 
his choice :—the love of his country and triends would now 
operate wholly feparate from feif-intereft. A profpe& of their 
good, teanquillity, and peace, would awaken his affeGtion for 
them, and ftrongly excite to the action, though, in his opi- 
nion, he himfelf would have no exiftence, and could rieither 
have pleafure nor profit from endeavouring to promote it. I 
therefore conclude, that Benevolus would do good to others, 
eyen though he could have an equal degree of happinefs with- 
out doing it, 

‘© There is not an action in the univerfe, but is both caufe 


_ and effect to thofe which precede and follow: each is impel- 
. Jed and impelling ; each tends to accomplifh that uniform and 


fixed defign, which the Creator originally had in view, and 
which nothing created can fruftrate.” 
If 





his beloved friend, of great quality among the Jews, and of — 
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If this be true, then man is only a mere ine i 
fine piece of mechanifm, and wale thin a the son 
ceflary and fixed : but, even upon this feheme, I do ve 
how all human actions can be one continued chain of en = 
and effects, ‘each impelled and impelling ;” for inden 
certain {pring is moved, and it produces its correfponde me: 
tion; let us fuppofe the motion of the fingers to write on 
the prefent motion pufhes on the nerves to another and the 
to a third, and fo on: (why not ad infinitum ?) the r fem 
being an effect of the laft and a caufe of the hininecell ne, 
(to leave all other improbabilities and abfurdities of the 
icheme, ) it is plain, that, as Ido not always write the laf 
motion does not produce the fuppofed effe&, and fo is not the 
ent of a fguee a therefore conclude, that there are 
actions in the univerte that are i 
to thofe eer precede and follow.” 7 

How aftonifhing and infufferable are the conf | 
{cheme.of neceflity? It deftroys all diftingtion Between vit 
tue.and vice, feeing every action muft be equally appointed by 


the Creator, and be equally neceflary to every creature, a 
» 2. 


*¢ each tends to accomplifh the fixed defign iginally 
in I wayiidy ee en nothing created can eafre” € 
t is clear, however, that man has within hi anil 
of liberty ; he has a feeling of things as oelbly and ae 
gent; as depending wholly on his own choice ; otherwife be 
would never reprove himfelf. for having done wrong: andhe 
has as ftrong a proof of this as of any thing about him; he 
is as fure of this (when he judges from his own feelin 3) as 
that he fees the fun, or feels the heat. But is it conte 
with reafon to fuppofe, that a God of truth would lay his 

creatures under a perpetual neceffity of believing a lie? N 

according to this way of reafoning, I can be fuyre of nothing 
q eae’ be certain hang there is either fun, or moon, or 2 é‘ 

other creature in the univerfe; nor 
anys ; even that I myfelf have 
ur feelings and condué are a ftanding confutatio of thi 
doctrine : indeed, the doétrine itfelf hom to me Seanad 
partial. and defective knowledge of the human mind. «Its 
powers are diftin&tly known by very few; and, though’! 
am fo far from boafting any fuperior knowledge to other per- 
fons, that | would gladly fit at the feet of thofe who are be. 
come proficients in thefe ftudies ; yet, I cannot help faying, | 
think it p Mible to prove, that we have in us a power of fee 
‘agency, with as clear evidence, as that we have will or un 


derftanding. 
* PHILALETHSES. 
Fu 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On Public Diverfions. 

TT may, perhaps,. with juftice be obferved of all the moral 
| writers of the prefent age, that, in their various ‘publica 
tions, they have not prefented the world with any thing really 
aw; and that, notwithftanding their pompous promifes with 
which our expectation has been raifed, they have only been 
treading the beaten track firft made by the ancient luminaries 
of {cience and morality, and perhaps tracing the footfteps of 
fome who exifted before the flood. : 

It muft indeed be owned, that to fay or do any thing, which 
has not been done and faid a thoufand times already, is ex 
tremely dificult. Without a new acceffion of powers, or 
new objects whereon to exercife thofe-which we already poffefs, 
how can we reafonably expeét to do more than our fore-fathers? 
Human nature. is the fame in every age; and the great ori- 
ental moralift tells us there is nothing new under the fun. The 
feld of {cience, although of vaft extent, has been traverfed'by 
ultitudes, who have cropt almoft every flower that prefents 
beauty to the eye, or perfumes the breeze with fragrance’: 
thefe they have tranfplanted with prudential care into their 
own gardens, till nature is nearly exhaufted of novelty, and 
frefh adventurers are obliged to return with the feanty glean- 
ings of a once-copious harveft. ' 

This confideration is exceedingly difcouraging to'a young 


writer, who looks with reverence not only on thofe who have 


gone before him, but on many of his cotemporaries, whofe 


abilities he admires atan humble diftance. But when he con- 
'fiders, that the repetition of truths, which, although generally 
-known, are too liable to be forgotten in the hurry of’ life, 


may be attended with fome ufe to individuals; he is thereby 
excited to fill up a vacant hour in an eniployment, which, if 
it produces but little advantage, cannot prove injurious to any 
individual. 

I fhall, therefore, with fubmiffion to the candid, and with- 
out regard to the pertinacious, part of my readers, (if fuch there 
be,) proceed to make a few remarks on that almoft univerfal 


‘thirft after public diverfions, and rage for the enjoyment of 
unprofitable pleafure, which is fo apparent in almoft every 


taak of people. 
This 
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This depravity of the inteilectual and moral powers fem 
to have fpread through every clafs, from the peer to the peafant 
and apparently threatens this opulent kingdom with approach. 
ing decay, the prelude to diffolution. The moft Ao uridbing 
ftates and empires that ever exifted have thus paved tie way to 

' their own deitruction. By the ger=ral prevalence of idleneq 
and diffipation, by an immoderate inaulgence of fenfual plea. 
fures, they have been gradually enervatcd and brougat to ruin: 
by inattention to their own {ecurity, they have been conquered, 
and reduced toa ftate of vaflalage. When the watchman fle 
on his poft, an ini:dious enemy may eafily obtain the honours of 
conqueit. It was in the hour of general excefs and intoxica. 
tion that Babylon gave to Alexander the triumphs of viétory; 
National virtue and happinefs, or degeneracy and deftruc. 
tion, generally originate in its head, or rulers; and thence 
defcend, by imperceptible gradations, through every vein and 
artery of the body politic. 
The Roman empire, great and ftable as it was, began to 
exhibit evident marks of decay, when its fenators and ruler 
‘exchanged their native fimplicity of manners for the fplendot 


of luxurious elegance, the feaft, the dance, and the fong, ‘and _ 


fet the operative example of licentioufnefs before the inferior 
ranks of the people. i tdi 
_ While her confuls, tribunes, and dictators, reftrained then 
felves within the boundaries of temyerance, fobriety, and in. 
flexible public as well as private virtue, the empire flourithed, 
‘and gave Jaws to the world. ‘True greatnefs then appeared in 
its native luftre, unobfcured by the trappings of pride, of the 
effeminate veil of luxury. It was then not confined to palac, 
but. reared its graceful form in the cottage, the village, and the 
‘field. Cincinnatus at the plough was a more praife-worthy ex- 
_alted character, and example of real ufefulnefs and virtue, 
_than Ceefar at the circus, the theatre, or the triumph. pa 
But that care and inflexible attention for the public good, 
‘which had raifed the empire to the pinnacle of terreftrial 
reatnefs, were no fooner relaxed, than the moft Jamentable ef- 
feats fucceeded. Tjhe governors had no fooner broke thof 
wholefome and neceffary rules, whereby the fafety and happi- 
‘nefs of the ftate was preferved, than the fatal contagion fpread, 
with irrefiftible violence, through all the fubordinate ranks.of 
the people: they endeavoured to extend the breach which their 
rulers had made, and imitated them no longer in virtue, bet 
followed them in every thing conducive to public ruin, 
Thus it was with ancient Rome, one the glory of nation 
now the feat of ignorance, faperftition, and flavery : and, s 
_the fame caufes neceflarily produce the fame effects, theres 
great 
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great reafon to fear fo it will be with Britain, unlefs the ho 
yering deftruction be averted by a fpeedy and effectual remedy. 
This remedy muft begin where the difeafe firft took place; 
namely, in the bighef? ranks of the people. It is from thence 
the baneful influence has defcended till the whole ftate is con- 
faminated ; and from thence the happy influence muft extend, 
which, under providence, only can preferve us from impend- 
ing deftruction. Luxury and diffipation are now grown to 
apitch among us unknown to former ages. The difeafe is 
almoft epidemical, a few individuals excepted : a few there are 
who ftill retain their fenfes amidfl the general delirium, and 
whofe example fhines with diftinguifhed luftre; but the num- 
ber of thefe is fo fmal]l, that their influence cannot withftand 
that torrent of licentioufnefs which delugcs the land like a 
flood. If we take a view of thofe who fill the higher ranks of 
life, and obferve with what eagernefs they purfue the delufive 
phantom, called pleafure, through all her varying forms; how 
they give a fanction by their prefence to every expenfive 
amufement, that the defire of gaining money witheut labour 
has invented, or a vitiated tafte imagines pleafing, we fhall be 


» convinced that Jittle time can be left, for either the important 


duties of public life, or the exercife of focial and domeftic 
virtue ; and Jittle money for the exercife of charity to thofe in 
diftrefs. 

: ‘The opera, pantheon, theatres, mafquerades, fantocini, Sadler’s- 
wells, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, Cornely’s, Whites, the ball, the races, 
cards, gaming-tables, and watering-places, principally divide the 
few hours that can be fpared from fleep, and conftitute a pers 
etual round of not only unprofitable, but ruinating, folly. 
Bore the ftraits to which many of our nobility and gentry 
are reduced for money ; hence the caufe why their tradefmen 
are fuffered to remain unpaid from year to year; and hence it 
js that the rents of their eftates are raifed beyond their reafon- 
able value, to fupport their. unbounded extravagance. But 
even this is not the worit: thefe, together with our late rui« 
nous continental connections in Europe, our dear-bought ac+ 
quifitions in Afia, and the vaft fums annually fquandered away 
on finecures, penfioners, and placemen, have been the means 
of increafing our national debt to its prefent enormous fize, 
and of which the prefent exceflive weight of Taxes can but 
jut pay off the intereft even in time of peace ;—taxes which, 
by enhancing almoft every neceffary of life, have fo cramped 
the hands of our manufacturers, that our enemies are enabled 
to under-fell us in moft foreign markets, and thereby greatly 
to injure our trade. 


Vou. Il. 4G ’ When. 
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When men of the moft opulent fortunes, and who might 
reafonably be expeted to have fuperior abilities to many in 
lower ftations, fpend their time and eftates infuch a gidd 
round of expenfive folly, others are excited by the prevalence 
of thetr example to imitate them to their own ruin.. By thefe 
means that wealth which, under a prudential management, 
would have afforded every rational and even elegant enjoyment, 
and the overplus of which they might have appropriated to the 
hobleft and beft of purpofes, that of feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked, is fquandered away in a manner worfe 
than unprofitable, and merely to gain a temporary pleafure, 
which will zfford no reat lafting fatisfa&tion when the hour of 
reflection breaks the dream and expofes the fallacy. 

By acondutt of this kind, the moft dreadful evils have been 
introduced to alt ranks of the people, down to the private 
tradefman. Every clafs has caught the contagion ; and, in- 
toxicated with the rage for pleafure and diffipation, run the 
moft criminal lengths in purfuing it. We may fay of the 
people in general, in a civil fenfe, as Pope faid of them in a 
feientific;—** Ail quit their fpheres, and rufb into the fRies.” No 


fooner does one rank ftep forward from its proper ftation, 


than the next fucceeds them and fills up the vacancy. The me. | 


chanic and tradefmar, willing to ape their fuperiors in luxury 
and pleafure, frequently involve themfelves in difficulties that, 
in the end, ruin both body and eftate, ’ 

The number of public places of diverfion, in and about the 
metropolis, have long, with juftice, been complained of, asa 
nuifance to the ftate. They are certainly incompatible with 
the maxims of found policy, and highly prejudicial to our 
youth; who, following the general example of thofe from 
whofe age and experience better things might have been ex- 
pected, fpend their time and money in thofe feminaries of vice 
which-at once contaminate their minds and ruin their fortunes, 

Many an unguarded youth has doubtlefs been excited to 
commit atts of injuflice, to fupply thofe wants which the pur- 
fuit of expenfive diverfions has created; and proceeded from 
one degree of guilt to another, till the lofs of liberty or life 
put a period to his crimes. , 

I have hitherto cenfidered thefe evils only in a political 
light; but, as this eflay is cxtended to. a confiderable length, I 
fhall make a few remarks on their immoral tendency, im ano- 
ther letter for your next number, 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The Diffection cf an Author's Head: a Dream. 


EING laft night employed in reading the faceticus 

works of the late inimitable Fielding, on laying down 
the book, I fell into a profound meditation on that variety of 
furniture which muft be laid up in the head of an author, to be 
called forth at pleafure, and employed in the iaflruction or en- 
tertainment of mankind ;—this reverie terminated in a gentle 
fumber, in which, although the fenfes were fufpended, the 
powers of imagination were {till active, and, like ‘* The paet’s 
oe in a fine phrenzy rolling,” gave ** to airy nathings a local habi- 
tation and a@ name.” 

Methought an intimate friend called, and told me he came 
to invite me to a new {pecies of entertainment; I thanked him 
for his civility, and afked him of what kind it was. He replied 
that a number of ingenious perfons were-aflembling at a certain 
houfe to attend the difle€tion of an author’s head; adding, 
that as he was a full-fledged one, and the operation was to be 


gee Jecundum artem, he would afford great entertainment. 


he novelty of the experiment excited my curiofity, and I 
replied I was ready to attend him. We went accordingly, 
and, entering the room in which were many fpeCtators, we 
approached the table where the operation was to be performed. 
In the center of the table ftood a head, refting on the bottom 
of the neck: the face, ‘* if face it might be cailed,” was re- 
markably long, thin, and meagre; the mouth and_nole very 
prominent ; ‘but the cheek-bones were confiderably fallen, 
and the teeth feemed little the worfe for ufe. The whole vi- 
fage bore a ftrong refemblance to that of the ** knight of the 
woeful countenance,” as defcribed by the inimitable Cer- 
vantes, 

The operator foon approached with a large apparatus of in- 
fruments, a bright lamp, and a microfcope for examining the 
minute parts. “[hefe being difplayed in due order, he pre- 
pared for the operation; but, before he entered upon it, he 
feized the head with an air of exultation, and, turning it 
round and round, made the following harangue to the com- 


ny. 

* The fubje& before you, gentlemen, is the head of an author, 
and, I affure you, one of no mean cla/s; for he has had the ho- 
Nour of writing many volumes on moral, theological, philofo- 
phical, political, polemical, geographical, hiftorical, entolo- 
gical, comprehenfible, and incomprehenfible, fubjects, whica 
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will render his name immortal, by placing it on that column 
of fame which is invulnerable to the tooth of time, and thal] 
ftand fecure when the brittle memorials of brafs and marble 
fhal] crumble into duft.” 

Then laying the head with the face downward on the table, 
after feveral efforts, with a large amputating knife, he, with 
fome difficulty, made an incifion from the top of the Anciput 


to the nape of the neck, dividing the fkull (which was obfers: 


ved to be thicker than human fkulls ufually are) longitudinale 
ly, till each fide, falling down, lay flat on the table. The 
brain, which in other animals is foft, and, by its circumvolue 
tions, has the external appearance of a parcel of /mail guts, 
appeared to us dry and fhrivelled like an old bladder: it was 
alfo fo {mall, that inftead of filling the cavity nature had form. 
ed for its reception, it might have been contained in the fhel} 
ofa walnut. The internal fubftance of the cerebrum was ens 
tirely wafted ; and the external had not only the appearance 
of, but was really turned to, afhes. Hence it appeared that the 
communication of the nerves to the medulla fpinalis was bro- 
ken, anc confequently there could have been no connection 
between the dead and the heart. 

On removing the corpus callofum, the lateral ventricles ‘ap- 
peared: in the right was a large quantity of black bilious 
matter, of a corrofive quality, fome of which, being fpilt on 
the operator’s clothes, itained them to fuch a degree that no 
water would wafh it out. On one fide was a {mall vial in- 
{cribed ** the milk of human-kindnefs,” but quite empty. 

In the left ventricle (from which a fmall duct led to the 
tongue) was a bladder containing a fmall quantity of liquor, 
which appeared to be gall mixed with vinegar, and on the 
neck of the bladder we found a label, on which was written, 
‘* principally fpent in criticifm and fatire.” 

‘The principal cavity of the cranium, which ought to have 
been occupied by the medullary fubftance of the brain, was 


filled with a fpongy body, which, at firft fight, might have 


been taken for the brain itfelf: It was however found to be. 
folid, and, on being handled, broke into a great number of 
laminz, or plates, which appeared covered with very fmall 


characters, On viewing thefe in the microfcope, we found: 
them to contain a variety of quotations from the ancients; but. 


fo mutilated, patched up, and jumbled together, that it was 


impoffible to find out any fenfe they contained : we fuppofed: 
this to-haye been one of our author’s /fore-rooms for fecreting 
his plunder, and pooulding it afrefh to difguife the theft and: 


avoid detection, 
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We then examined the fourth ventricle in the cerebellum, 
expecting to find the glandula pinealis, or Defcartes’s feat of 
the foul, which is generally about the fize of a pea. We 
Jooked a long time in vain, but at length perceived a little 
black {peck about the fize of a mite’s E adhering to one cor- 
ner: with fome difficulty we ,feparated it from the fibres, and 

aced it under the microfcope, when, to our aftonifhment, 
it began to heave, and at length dilated itfelf to the fize of a 
uff-ball,and, burfting with a loud crack, it evaporated in fmoke, 
ore we concluded that its extenlion was owing to its hae 
ying been frequently diftended and filled with vanity and pride, 
which had probably fhortened the days of our author. 

On feparating the meninges within the cranium we found a 
thin partition, {mooth as parchment, on the top of which was 
written materials for poetry. t was divided and interfected by a 
variety of ftraight lines, in the open places between which 
we perceived fome confufed fcratches, fo fmall as not to be lee 
gible. But, on applying them to the microfcope fucceflively, 
we found oneto contain a fet of metaphors and fimilies; afecond, 
thymes ready tagged ; a third, defcriptions ; a fourth, epithets . 
without number ; a fifth was filled with acroftics, riddies, ree 
bufes, and epigrams;, and another contained a novel in em- 
bryo, which, like Pythagoras’s ftamina of a human be- 
ing in the head of a horfe-bean, lay clofed up in its membranes 
till a new-created foul wanted a tenement.—In fhort, the 
whole was fuch a chaos, that we doubted, from thefe large im- 
portations of foreign goods, whether our author in his life~ 
time had much ftock of his own. We were however foon fa- 
tisfied in this point; for, looking down toward the bottom of 
the medulla oblongata we found a little cell with a valve before it, 
infcribed The repofitery of my own ideas. "This difcovery whet= 
ted our curiofity, for we longed to fee fomething of our au- 
thor’s “own; the operator, therefore, removed this part with 
great care left any of its furniture fhould efcape; but, on open-: 
ing it, we found it almoft empty. At the bottom, however, 
there were a few crooked things unlike any thing we had ever 
feen before; they were remarkably heavy, and would have ba- 
lanced leaden bodies of the fame fize: on applying them to-the~ 
microfcope, we found them all labelled. Of eight we ex- 
amined, the following were the infcriptions. 1ft, Man a mere 
machine. 2d, The world is eternal. 3d, There is no fuch 
thing as-matter in the univerfe. 4th, Souls all created in 
Adam, and tranfmitted from parents to children ex traduce. 
sth, Human fouls were al] pre-exiftent.. 6th, Ridicule the 
only teft of truth. 7th, Pleafure and, pain only ideal. 
Bth, All happens by neceflity, and free-agency. a — 

rom 
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From the nature of this fample our curiofity was abated ; ef. 
pecially as we found: the author’s own ideas fo little worth: 
and, holding them clofe to the light of the lamp, notwithftand. 
ing they feemed at firft fo folid and ponderous, they all vanithed 
in an inftant into a thick vapour, which, for fome moments 
had Jike to have ftifled us. ‘ 

On examining the avenues to the ear, we difcovered a cy. 
gious phenomenon. Concealed by a thin membrane, in-¢ 
fmall celi, fat a female figure blowing a trumpet, from the 
mouth whereof was a winding paflage, through which the 
founds were communicated to the drum, but in fuch an ob- 
Jique manner as to make the hearer think they proceeded from 
without. Looking accurately at this figure, we faw written on 
its forehead vanity,’and on its trump fame. Hence we were 
inclined to believe, that what our author miftook to be public 





praife was nothing more than the deceptive ftrains of this ly. 
ing mufician within. 

ehind each eye were two Jarge cavities filled with a tran- 
fparen: fluid, in which fwam a number of minute balls painted 
over with ideal fcenes of happinefs and pleafure. From 
thefe cavities we traced two {mall tranfparent tubes, which 
pafied between the optic nerves and the ligamentum celiare 
through the cornea: along thefe tubes the little balls continu. 
ally paffed and repaffed, while their fictitious imagery was fuc: 
ceffively painted on the retina; and the deceived author thought 
them realities. Hence he was continually pleafing himfelf 
with fallacious profpects, which he apprehended real and with- 
in his reach, till awakened from his dream by the anguith of 
reiterated difappointment. 

We were going to make fome farther difcoverics ; but the 
head gave fuch an offenfive fmell, and appeared to be in fuch 
a corrupted ftate, that I was forced to quit the room, and, 

* f{neezing, awaked to a more agreeable entertainment, which | 
fhall referve for a future paper, 
And am, &c. 


Simon Touchemgently, 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


A Prayer, compofed by a celebrated French Writer. 


OT unto men, but unto thee, the God of all beings, of 

all ages, and of ,all worlds, do I addrefs myfelf: if fee- 

ble creatures, loft in the immenfity, and imperceptible to the 
reft of the univerfe, may prefume to afk of thee any thing ; of 
thee, 
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A Prayer of the Bramins. bo7 


thee, who haft given all; of thee, whofe decrees are unchange- 
. able as they are eternal ; condefcend to look in pity.on the er- 
3 ef. yors which are infeparable from our nature, and Jet them not 
rth; Hf betous the ground of calamities. Thou haft not giyen us 
tand. hearts to hate one another, nor hands to cut one-anothers 
‘ithed throats: grant that we may mutually affift one another to fup- 
ents, rt the burden of a painful and a tranfitory life: let .not the 

little differences, between the veftments that cover our fecble 
a Cus bodies, between our defective languages, between our ridicu- 
in-4 Jous cuftoms, between our many imperfect laws, between our 


1 the many foolifh opinions, between our feveral conditions, fo uns 
1 the equal in our eyes and fo equal in thine, let not the many little dif- 
1 ob- tin@tions, that denote the feveral clafles of atoms called men, be 


from fignals of hatred and perfecution. May thofe, who light wax-ta- 
en on pers at noon-dayto celebrate thee, bear with thofe who are content 
were withthe fun thou haft placed in the firmament : let not thofe, 
ublic who, to tell us we muft love thee, cover their robe with white li- 
is ly. nen, hold in deteftation thofe who tell us the fame thing in a 

cloak of black woollen. May it be the fame to adore ina 
tran- jargon formed from an ancient language, or in a jargon more 
inted modern. May thofe whofe vefture is dyed with red or with 
From §| purple, who rule over a fmall parcel of a fmall heap of the 
vhich ff mud of this earth, and who poflefs fome rounded bits of a cer- 
eliare | tain metal, enjoy without pride what they call grandeur -and 
tinue ff riches, and may others behold them without envy; for thou 
sfuc: ff knoweft that in thefe vanities there is nothing to be envied, 
ught nothing to be proud of. May all men remember that they 
mfelf § are brethren: may they abhor the tyranny that is exercifed 
with- § over the mind, as they execrate the violence that takes by 
ith of ff force the fruit of labour and peaceful induftry. If the fcourge 
of war be neceflary, let us not hate, let us not devour, one 
it the another in the midft of peace, but let us employ our momen- 
fuch tary exiftence in bleffing, equally in a thoufand different 
and, § languages, from Siam to California, thy goodnefs which has 
ich 1 ff given us this momentary exiftence! 











4 
Se A Prayer of the Bramins. 
Worhhip that Being who is expofed to no inquietude, 
and fubje& to no change; that Being, who in his nature 
is indivitible, in his fpiritual eflence incapable of compounded 
qualities ; that Being, who is the origin and the caufe of exif- 
tence, and who in excellence furpaffes all that does exift ; 
zs, of Bt that Being, who is the fupport of the univerfe, and the fource 
if feee of power t . 
o the For 
g of 
thee, 


ae 
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Anecdote of Lord Afbley, afterwards Earl of Shaftefoury, Author of 
the Charaéteriftics. ) 


FN 1695, Lord Athley being returned a member for Poole, 

in Dorfetthire, (while the bill for regulating trials ig 
cafes of high-treafon was depending,) and attempting to utter 
a premeditated fpeech in favour of that claufe of the bill 
which allowed the prifoner the benefit of counfel, ‘fell: into 
fuch diforder, that he was unable to proceed: but having at 
Jength recovered his fpirits, and, together with them, the com. 
mand of his faculties, he drew fuch an argument from his 
own confufion as proved more advantageous to his caufe thay 
all the powers of eloquence could have done: ‘* For (faid he) 
if I, who had no perfonal concern in the queftion, was Yo 
Overpowered with my own apprehenfions that I could not find 
words or voice to exprefs myfelf, what muft be the cafe with 
one whofe life depended on his own great abilities to defend 


it.” This happy turn did great fervice in promoting that ex- 
cellent bill. 


ER R.A TU Mz 
Page g26, line 17, for'mark, read mafk. 
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The PRICE of WHEAT per Quartet, at the Corn-Market 
Mark-Lane. 


May 26. 30. Junez, 6. 9 13. 16. 

Ss. Ss. 5 |e Se [te [te sete te le te 

Wheat, — 138452} 4025 4'| 4054] 40454 | 40454 | 40454 | 4025 

Rye, —— | 26a28 | 26a28 | 26428'| 26a28 | 26228 | 26428 ‘G08 

Barley, — | 20425 | 20a2z¢ | 20425 | z0azg | 20425 | 20a2¢6 | 20425 

Oats, — | 12218 |12a18 | 12a18 | 12a18 | 12a18 | 12a18 | 12418 
June 20. Wheat, 43a573; Rye, 26a2¥s, Barley 214278. 
Oats, 13a19s. ae ; 








*,* Any petfons,. who take in’ the Monthly Ledger, may 
alfo be regularly fupplied, at the fame time, with the Reviews, 
atid any other periodical work, by fending their ordets-to the E- 
ditor of the’ Monthly: Ledger, at Number 33, Tooley-fttett, 
Southwark. . 
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P O E 


borkinuaron of a or Advance of 
Suminers 


OW bhithing Spring, her ev'ry 
charm matute, 
Beauty to pleafe and fplenddur to allure;) 
Like fome fair bride, in nubile veftments 
drefe’d, 
Smiles, with a fweet pte-eniinenee con- 
- fefs’d, 

in ev'ry gale delightful fragtance blows ; 
In ev'ry hedge expands th’nnculrur’d rofe : 
Waving in air, the od’rous quickens * 


, bloom, \ 

While glows beneath the gold-refulgent 
broom 

The barberry” 8 are biooms dependent 
bicw, 

And blufhing wildings variegate the row. 

Extaling fweetnels, breathes the eglin- 
tine, 

Aad woodbines round the flow’:ing haw- 

_. thorns twine. 

The roaming flow’rs delicious ftents dif 
fule 

When safeateevedemsnisi its fragrahtdues. 

Now burfts th’expanded profpect on the 

tit; 


Andthte eye views, with unreprov’d delight; 
The oy verge of licav'n, the vales bes 


ath, 

Thettivtosser'd lawh, or furze-etnblof- 

.  fotn’d heath ; 

The floating field; the flock-extended 
down, 

The deep-greeri dale, and mountain's a= 
dere crown 3 

The blue ftream, winding through the 
foddful meade; 

Amidft reclining ftcers and play ful ftreds, 

And; where the foliage of th’incumbent 
wood 

Nods o'er the fteep, and waves within 
the flood 

The wild lake charms, which alder boles 
embrace 

Whofe green t heads tremble on itd pol: fh’d 
face ; 

And many @ flow'h, to fields and groves 
deny’, 

Throw thei reflective glories on itt fide. 


* Sorbus auctiparia; the quicken-tree, oF 
mountain afb. 

f Nympba alba, or cicbite water-lily; 
one of the largeft and moft beautiful vegetable 
produfions of tbe qwaters. 

Vou Me 4 


T R Y. 


Onits frvoth bed th’aquiatic lilies + blow; 

With central gold and leaves that tivdl . 
fnow : 

While o'er th’expanfe the brilliant Sthet 
flies, 

And thtows arourid his radianee of dyesg 

His vivid plumes refleé&t a deeper hue 

Than fpring’s firft green or htav’n’s ethe- 
rial blue. 

From fedgy iffes the reed-bird breathes hie 
ftrain, 

A {ong unwonted; to the Vocal piain. 

His hollow tone the bittern vibrates round. 

And the bdiack shcor-hen. het matern 
found ; 

Het fable race around, delighted, glide, 

And, ata fignaly dive beneath the ride. 

Now her web’d progeny the wild duck 


leads 

Where mantled watets ihte-fe& the 
meads 5 

Shovld “ chool truent fteal the reecg 


amo 

She gives chealarrh’ rig fignal to hér young; 

Inftant they plunge: fiill obvicus to the 
eye, 

She flaps het wings, as impotent to fly, 

Drops near his feet, or flutters tound hié 
face, 

To fave the threaten'd ruth of her race, 

Their broad green foliage now the woods 
difplay, 

Dance in the fun, and in‘ercept hs ray 4 

Save that fome wav'ring ‘{pecks of ligh 
pervade; 

Where bloom the fweeteft children of thé 
fhade, * 

Throngh thefe umbragecus hauntdoft le 
me ftray, 

Coolly fecluded from the noonti¢e ray, 

Beneath the nodding verdore reft reclia’ ds 

Woo the coy mufe, arid hatmonize mg 
mind ; 

Hete bid its wild tumu!tuous roving ceafe, 

And lull the fluctuate paffions into pee: 5 

Life’s tinfel toys, with noble fcorn, de- 
{pife, 

And raife my foul to touch her promis’d 


fkies. 

Now bloom the orchis tribes, and tints 
difclote, 

As round the beauteous é:wn impurpled 

ows, 

From the fir# tihge which marks thé 
bluthing fkies, 

To its deep radiance and its crimfon 
dyes. 

H While 
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While fome, deceptive, ftrike th’ena- 
mour’d fight, i . 

(As hov’ring infects fettling from their 
flight;) 

All-beautéods nature, never yet out-done, 

Who fcorns to draw from fountains not 
her own, 

Seems now to catch from lab’ring art an 
aid, 

And throws her bloomy tribes in mimic 
thade ; 

Sweetly capricious, here delights to pleafe 

With flow’ ry flies and vegetative bees. 

No more the tuneful tribes their notes 
prolong, 

The live-long day, till echo learns the 


fong, 

But their fledg’d neftlings for a flight pre- 

are, 

Totruft the void, and fan the buoyant air; 

Lead them through mazes of the bow’ring 
wood, 

Inftru€ their wings, and thew their fu- 
ture food ; 

Till the long fhadows ftretch the dewy 
plain, : 

Then reaffume the fott’ring neft again. 

The partridge walks before her num’rous 
train, 

And feels a mother’s pride and mother’s 


_ pains 

Should the keen hawk or foaring glede 
advance, 

She eyes the ruffian in a fide-long glance, 

Sends the known fhrick 3 her progeny a- 
round 

Seem chang’d .to clods, and growing to 

_ the ground : 

At length, fhe eyes the fe'on far remote, 

Then breathes of peace the confidential 
note: 

Round her they come, and pick her. 
plumes with joy, 

And mount her wings, now fearlefs of 
annove 

What are thefe inftinéts which the tribes 
attend, 

Preferve the timid, bid the ftrong de- 
fend, 

By means proportion’d ftill unto their 
end? 

Inftruét the hare the doubled maze to try ; 

Or lead the quail along the trackleis fky 5 

That teach the crawling worm to build 
thetomb, 

$ To rife -with tranfport ia a life to 
come ?*? 

Thon Pow’r immenfe, who fpoke th’har- 
monious whole, 

Created ard preierv'd the gen’ral foul ! 


T R Y. 


On more than wings of fancy borne away, 
Oh! could I rife, .and pierce unclouded 


- day, 
The fecret laws, that rule our fyftem, 


trace, a | 
And th’errlefs rules that lead th’un. 
reas’ ning race! 
Alas! in vain my pinions firetch for 
flight, 
Trembling, I drop, nor touch th’etherial 
. height. 
But yet that beft ambition wilt thou raife, 
To join the facred anthem in thy praife; 
Sonorous as the chaunters of the fpray, 
Or filent as the mute creations lay: ~ 
For, fram the concave to the flow’ ry plain, 
One fong of glory celebrates thy reign, 
Gurgles thy praife the ever - bubbling 
__ fprings 
And larks acclaim thee, borne on quiv’. 
ring wing. y 
The fplendid orbs of heav'n atteft thy 


praife 5 

And funs confefs they thine with borrow'd 
rays. ' st 

The comet, which no human pow’r caa 
trace, 

Flies, in thy name, th'immeafurable fpace, 

Nor lefs the flow’r and fruit-embloffom'd 
tree 

Declare their beauty’s origin in thee. 

The fuming fhrubs and fragrant herbs be. 
neath, ar; 

In filent praife, their grateful incenfe 
breathe. 

Th’ attuning tribes, in tributary lays, ~; 

Accord, in holy chorus, to thy praife. 

God of the fpring, beneficent and fole, ” 

Thy fiat fpake, thy.breath infpir’d, the 
whole, ro 

Stretch’d heav’n’s expanfe, and pour’d the 
folar day, 

And puth'd th’obfcquious planets on their 
way. 

Thefe thy benign and potent fmiles fuftain, 

And, if withdrawn, then chaos comes 
again. 

Yet from diffolving worlds thall heav’ns 
arife, 

Empyrean feats, uncircumfcrib’d by ties, 

Where thy pure breath bids flow’rs im- 
mortal blow, 

And Soveete ef life; in endlefs currents, 

Ow: 
Tranflated man perennial {pring farveys, 
Remov’d from thefe viciffitudes of days s 


On him, on angels, there thy glories. . 


beam ; , 


theme, 


Who, in thy praife, indulge th’eternal 
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P O E 
CONTENT. 


E mortals, who fearch for content, 
’ And yet the fweet path never find, 
Come, learn how your cates to prevent, 
: Give trouble and (pleen to the wind. 


Theyte!l me no girl e’er was blefs’d 
With fpirits fo even before ; 


That grief has no place in my ‘breatt 3 


I am happy, and can have no more, 


Why, "tis true ; and I'll tell you the caufe 

© That makes me thus joyous appear ; 

Though my plan may, not meet with ap- 
*Tis ufetul, and I am fincere. [plaufe, 


My blifs is not founded on wealth, 
. For that would my pleafure deftroy ; 
The great are but happy by ftealth, 
And few are the {weets they enjoy. 


It is not from love that T boaft 

A life that’s unclouded with woe ; 
Ab! that is a dangerous coaft, 

‘And ever felicity’s foe. 


Hygeia, fweet gogdefs ! from thee 
Our de'igh's are made firm and fecure ; 


. Vet thoufands are healthy as me, 


Who lament what they all might enfure, 


~ Employment’s the charm that will pleafe; 


Embrace it, and ever be glad ; 
For, furely, that mind is at cafe 
bmg never has time to be fad. 
MYRTILLA, 


Tur SEVERN, 


N Severn’s banks while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
henvy'd net-the happieft fwain 
That ever trod th’ Arcadian plain. 


. Pore ftreams! in whofe tranfparent wave 


My youthful limbs I oft did lave. 
No torreats ftain thy limpid fource, 
No rocks impede thy dimpling courfe, 
That fweetly warbles o’cr its bed, . 
With white ound, polifi'd, pebbles fpread : 
While, | ghtly pois'd, the fcaly brood, 
In myriads, cleave thy cryftal flood. 
The f{pringing trout, in fpeckled pride 5 
The fatmon. monarch of the tide 5 
The ruthlefs pike, intent on wat; 
The filver eel ; the mottled par. 

Devolving from thy native lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make ; 
By bow’rs of birchy.and groves of pine, 
And hedges flow’s’d with cglamtine. - 

4 


T R Te 


Still on thy banks, fo gaily green, 

May num’ rons flocks and herds be feen; 

And laifes chaunting o’er the pail; 

And thepherss piping o’er the dale ; 

And ancient taith, that knows noguile ; 

And induftry, embrown'd with toil; 

And hearts refolv’d, and hands prepar *d 

The bleflings they enjoy to guard. 
RUSTICUS, 
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Refleftions on my Station in Life. 


S Tupon my fate of life reflected, 

And as my thoughts about it were 
colleéted, 

They atl together did at left amount 

To this one honeft, plain, and ‘fhort ace 
count 5 

I am as far from being rich as poor, 

So far from want I dare not with for 


more 5 
So far - rich, lefs would not well fuf- 
ce, 

And yet am in a ftate I can’t defpife.  *. 

As far from elevation as depair, 

As far from negligence as anxious care ; 

And quite as far from being mean as 
great, 

And therefore center’ in the fafeft ftate. 

If during life I’m bleft with peace and 
health, 

And all my fenfes clear, no thoughts of 
wealth 

Shall raife another with,—nor lead my 
mind, 

:To_ afk for what meft foon be left be- 
hind. 

If I with thefe in future may be bleft, 

I leave the apxious to purfue the reft. 

Should I of fight or hearing be bereft, 

If underftanding be but fully left, 

— lofe of thofe' will not, ! hope, prevent 

A peaceful mind replenith’d with con- 

tent, J. F. 


Detrafion 


HEN man increzs’d, and earth 
her fons could boaft 
In every: fruitful foil and fea-girt coaft, 
Diftinetion rofe ; the braveft and the beft 


_ Were kings and chiefs, and govern’d o'er 


the reft : 
Detraétion then her baneful infiuence thed, 
And gloomy viétims to her altars led ; 
Fame, murder’ fame, the ot fought, 


and death 

. Gap'd widely for the poor ‘renown of 
breath : 

H2 F But 
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But then the man in private life was 
fpar’d, 

He liv'g, nor carping cenfure interfer’d. 

Now who efcapes ?—Alike the king and 
flave, : 

The gay, the young, the gentle, and the 


brave, 
All fecl the tting of cenfure and difgrace, 
Which neither me ncr conduét can ef- 


ace. 
In focial converfe thould a pa‘r unite, 
Tis rcke by cepfuge, or deftroy’d by 


fpite ; 

Some jealous byother, of fome formel 
" “friend, al 

Would to a whifpering fgandal tribute 


fend 

Wrapt up in fangtity of mould and frame, 

He'd merdet pleature and deme}ifh fame. 

Did heaven (1 af the. fterneft of the 
crew) 

Give every rule of.government to you ? 

Did he, who form’a us, form us tor your 
plan, 

And bid the folemin™ Vilage ‘peak the 
man? 

Grant I fhould love a friené, and am fin- 
cere, 

Can pity thofe whofe brows are full of 


care, ; 
Grant that I {peak with complaifance to 


all, ay 
And no fiff fet of thoughts my fou} in- 
thral ; 
Suppofe.1 am by no opinion fway’d, 
By views confin’d, and narrow {, items 
. weigh’d 3 . 
Think all you can, and all you can im- 


part, 

Still, ftill, my friends, you fee not 
* through the heart: 

Reafon, in {piteof form, -may there have 


place, 

And he who has nog art may yet have 
graces “ . 
Far be from me to lath all human form, 
Or robreligion of an outward charm ; 
But I contend, the jnward muft create 
The final fentence and decree our fate ; 


Ceafe then to poife the balance of each 


aft, 
Ja parts sages and learn to read the 
W meannels dwell, with guile, with cen- 
: fure pride, 
Wart and cunning are in one allied ; 
If he with-bigorry unites dfdain, 
And fhuts in all the form of mutual 
pain, : 





T R ¥, 


However high his ftate, or fix’d his name, 
We may, we muft, we cannot but con. 

~ demn ; ae 
But if a mind, not, {way"d by bigot 


wleh 
Nor led by {ule emptinefs of f : 


a. 


Shoyld, hating noge, conxerfe and join - 


mankind, 

To art faults and fmaller fajlings 
lind 5 

With freedom true, with openness, Ginceze, 

Difaaining bigotry, and void of fcax; 

Carelcfs a formal er: or to purfue, 

And. but with pity looking upon yoy s 

Falfe to no fet, though tied and true to 
one. 

Yet not uniung truth to that ajone ; 

Of thoughis en!arg’d, and freedom from 
the foul, { 

And under none but reafon’s great cone 
trou!; : 

Sav, fhould a heart { happy and ‘ene 
larg’d, , ch 

With neither meannefs nor prefumptiog 
charg’d, 

Fail in a form by venal errors toft, 


Are you, ye bigots, to pronounge him left? _ 


Happy the man, who feailefs, uncon- 
fan’d, { 

Pities but never cenfures human kind ; 

Who looks above the mean, above thé 
crowd, ‘ 


_ Above the vulgar, and zboye the preud 5 


Who 1 ai the form of act, the 
foul, 

And the gfand principle which guides the 
whole ; f 

Who fees, in cenfure, pride and faults 
chaitiz’d ; : 

Who fees in ftiftnefs errors ill advis’d ; 

Who fees, in forms; pretenfions; and can 


view, 
My folemn friends,—all art and pride ig 
you. : 4 J 
Southwark, J. M* 9% t bY 
May 19¢b, Rg 7 


' Lhe Paffienate Sbepberd to bir Love: by 


Sbakefpear, 


IVE with me.and be my love, 
And we.will all the pleafure prove; 
That hills, and valleys, dale, aud field. 
Ang.-the craggy mountains yield: 
There will we fit upon the rocks, 


' And fee the. thepherds feed their flocks 


By thallow rivegs, by whofe falls 
Melodious birds fing madrigals, 
I will-make thee. beds of rofes, 
Witb.a thoufand feagrant pofies 5 


of flowers, 
ibroider’a 0"¢ 
eon of 
We from our p 
Fat lin’d flipp 
With buckleé o 
Abelt of ftraw 
Wah coral claf 
if thefe pleafu: 
Thea live with 


The 


f the work 
“And truth 

Then theie pe 
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» <P tpsof flowers, and a girdle _, 4nd Philomel. becometh dumb, 

wt fabroider’a o'er with leaves of myrtle, | And all complain of cares to come. ; 
Awa gown of fineft wool, ‘The flaw’ sets fade, and wanton fields 

2 Wefrom our pretty lambs can pull s; ‘To wayward winter reck’ning yield ¢ 

fut lin’d flippers for the cold, A honey-tongue, a heart of gall, 

a: Wik backlet of the pureft gald.: _ Js fancy’s/Ipring, but forrow's fall, 
Alelt of ftraw and ivy buds, _. Thy gown, thy thoes, thy bed of rofes, 

3 Weh coral clafps. and amber ftuds, Thy caps, thy girdle, and thy pofiest; 

if thefe pleafures may thee move, Some break, fome wither, fomie forgot- 


” Then live with me, and be my love, _ ten, 
ce In folly ripe, in reafon rotten, 
. Thy be}e of ftraw, and ivy- buds, 
Thy coral ¢lafps, and amber ftuds ; 
Q The Nymph’s Reply. All thefe in me no means can move, 
. . To gome to thee and be thy love. 
f the world and Jove were young, But couldi youth laft, and love fill 
as - And truth in every thepherd’s tongue, breed, 
i Then theie p'eafures might me move, Had joys: w date, and age no need; 
i Tolive with thee and be thy love. Then thefe delighte my ming might 
y Tine drives the flocks fram field ta fold. move 
ie When rivers rage and rocks grow.cald,;, To live with thee and be thy love, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORY, | 
From June 12, to June 17, 1775. = 
4 By the Standard Wincuester Buel of 
Eight Gallons. 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
5 a 8 a 8 a Ot Nor 
London, 16 213 312 9]2 of3 4 Sou 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex, 6 g9|—-13 412 5/3 2 Wi 
Surry, 610}/——|2 8/2 4] 3 10 4 : 
Hey tvord, 6 9|/——|—/2 313°6. Pu 
, 3.) ford, 6 y/5 w]2aj2 213 2 — 
“4 <amonidges — 6 8/3 11) —]rinf2 7. 
Hasanguon, . 4 Qrw—- | 3 34 i Il id 2 fo. 
‘§ ) Northampton, : - hy 4 3 712 112140 
gt 6 6 —_ 3 7]2 3/2 9 = 
Leicetcr, ‘7 O}4 1113 Q9]2 113 § 
Nottingham, 6 6/411] 3 6/2 213 8 
—?~DBerty, - . re) 10 Qnmanuie a -2 § 3 9 
Stafford, 7 o| ——-/3 9/2 914 0. 
Salop, 7 rts 64.3 sitar], gs 
.. Hereford, a OO CO 
Worcefter, 6 614 8/3 912 7/440 
4 Warwick, 7 1jm—]3 10/2 615 o 
Gloucefter, 7 6|——|——]2 4/4 2 
Wilthire, 6 r]—]2*g}2 414 3 
Berks, 6 Gl——f]2a1}2 5/3 3. 
Oxford, 7 3}-—1|13 Of 2 513 9 
Bucks, > 46101'——]3 g'2 31/31 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex, 6713 213 8) 2 213 23 
Suffolk, _ 6 4/3 Pl 2ar}2 ape’ 
Norfolk, 6 31/3 7/2 8)ar|— 
Lincoln, 6 414 4/3 111 10/3 2 
York, 16 2/4 913. 4,2 113.6 
Durham, 6 o]4 1]——]2 113 9 
Northumberland, | 5 5|3 8|/2141}2 2/3 8 
Cumberland, 6 1/4 613 ¥[22}/— 
Weftmoreland, | 6 6|4 9/3 4/2 °|— 
“Lancabhire, 6 3}/—13 s]2 tl3°4 7 
Chefhire, 6 G6)]——14 3/2 1 —, 
‘Monmouth, 7 Vl m1 4 2] 1 10] es 
Somerfet, T7 rE m—]3 62 4/3 °8 7) 
| Devon, 6. 8 | ame 3 547110 | ae 
Cornwall, 6 3z]/—_—13 Sf 110] — 
Dorfet, 6. 7,——|2 g9f2 314 2] 
Hamphhire, 6 4)——f/ 251] 2 3/3 4) 
Suffex, 6 plom—j2 8f2 213 4 7 
Kent, 6 Gil—o—m !'3 of 2 3]42 10° 






































Ns Diary of the Weather. ' 615 
From June 5, to June 10, 1 ; 
ay a a a va 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
ans 5S. de 8 de Se de 5s de be de | 
d. North Wales, 7 215 313 7}ti0(giTY 
I South Wales, 6 415 613 S])1 743°6 
Patof SCOTLAND. . . 3 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats. Beans _. Big... 
2 £2.) 9 71-32) 8 4 bg eit 3.5 
. Publifhed by Authority of Parliament. Witt. Cooks. 
2 4 
7. — —. 
Io. 
10 AMergoro.tocicat DIARY of the Weatare, 
9 For May, 1775. 
5 Therm. 
8 |} Wind. Bar. | lo. | hi. Weather. 
9 iW. frefhijz9 ,°.|58 }60 |Cloudy. 
O° } EP AW.N.W. frethiiz0 1563/62 |Fair. 
5 littlell30s,155 |64 |Sultry. 
pes E calmljz9;°,|58 |653|Ditto 
: §N.E. little}iz9%|56 |58 |Almof conftant rain. 
littlellz9 75154 60 |Fair. 
3 as.W frethilz9 2,153 |59 |Ditto. 
3 W. frethiz9,°,154 {60 |Ditto. 
3 ftrongiiz9 %t55 |62 |Ditto. 
4 ° ftrongil2z9,9,155 |59}|Ditto. 


IN.W, frethiz9°3153 |58 _ 
WwW. frefhiiz9,%.|52 |56 |Early rain. ’ 
















2 | PNW. — 29% 52} 56 Cloudy. ‘ 
Ti) refhiizo 1513158 |Fair. 
Be, = 30 563 59 a rain in the morning. 
: yN.W. frefh Ad an gg ‘ 
’ 9 WIN.W. — ftrongiiz9,° |50 153 |Ditto. 
8 ° _ frethi30,8, 48 52 weld fhowers, 
= |] Rs “imaheoetotls [lene 
it W. ittle]30,%|50 air. 
4 ~t~ 8 22IN.W. little we: ea 58 Ditto. 
iad little|iz9,9.|523|59 |Ditto. 
oe littleliz9 9.153 jo22|Sultry. 
g Te NE. freth|iz9 7.152. |562|Cloudy. 
a: 26N.E. littleiz9,%)52. {58 |Slight fhowers, 
| BNW. frethii30 {53 |§82/Fair. 


calm]}30;%|54 [61 |Sultry, 
: Calm}i30,4,56 |63 |Ditto. 
.W. — calmii30,3,/56:|66 |Ditto. 
We —littlelz0;3,157 166 |Ditto, 
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For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


= VERY attempt to illuftrate the fcriptures of 

> truth muft, at leaft, be deemed commendable ; 
4 and as many paflages in the New Teflament, as 
well as the Old, appear dark and obfcure to 
moft, and efpecially to young readers, on ac~ 
| | | count of their reference to, or connection with, 
STE fome ancient cuftom or ufage of which they are ignorant ; it is 
isis f therefore hoped that an attempt to explain thete ancient cuf- 
+ toms, and illuftrate thofe paflages in the New Teflameit which 
uly tefer to them, will not only be entertaining but of general 
sinidies Utility. “To occafional papers of this kind the following piece 








yap 8 intended as an introduction, which, if the Editor thinks 
HT fuitable, I fhiall be glad to fee inferted in his entertaining mif- 
“ua Cellany. : ; 
sap Of the inbabitants of the land of Canaan at the time of our Sa- 
wae viour’s appearance in the world. , 
The original inhabitants of the land of Canaan were the pof- 
terity of Cham, who were branched out into feveral petty 
tH kingdoms when the Ifraclites took poileffion of the country. 
o' f} By their idolatry and wickednefs they brought down the judge- 
saeig =. Vou. Il, 4 i ments 
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ments of heaven upon themfelves ; they were dri " 
habitations, the greateft part of Find icflroyed, and ae 
fell under the government of the pe ae ga man - 
lutions, that afterwards followed in the kingdoms of Tira Py 
udab, had introduced into the country, at the time ofa 
Saviour’s coming, a mixture of various nations, fo that the 
inhabitants of Canaan or Palefline were then-a compofition of 
people, both of foreigners and ‘fews. The Jews were b ; 
remnant of an often conquered and fcattered people; onl a 
entire tribes of twelve remained, and thefe were tributer i 
Romans.—T he foreigners who refided in this country am ri 
cipally Grecians and Romans, the former being the relics of the 
Macedonian. empire, and the latter, magiftrates, governors and 
foldiers, to keep it in obedience, and to receive the tribotss 
The reft of the inhabitants, though of many different extraQ 
may be confidered under thefe two following names, viz Feu 
and Samaritans, of whom | fhall firft take notice of the lien 
The Samaritans were principally the defcendants of thot 
whom the king of Afjria had fent from Cutha and feveral 
other places, to inhabit the kingdom of J/rael, when he ¢ 
ried away the ten tribes captive. —Thefe were originall Pe : 
gans, who ftill retained their idolatrous worfhip after thay 
‘were fettled in the cities of Samaria.—For this vealen God 
fent lions among them *; and the king of Affria bein told 
that it was becaufe they worfhipped not the God of I coun. 
try, he ordered one of the pricfs who had been carried from 
thence to be fent back to teach thefe new inhabitants howt 
worfhip the God of [rae/; but they only took him into the 
number of their former deities, and worfhipped the true Gol 
jointly with their other falfe gods: in this mixed Sdolaiinn 
worfhip they continued till the building of the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim by Sanballat ; for Manaffeh, fon ta 
Foiada the high-prieft, having married the daughter of Sanbal 
lat, governor of Samaria, and hereby given a bad exam le-fr 
the breach of the law, (which ftri@ly forbad fuch inarr eee) 
Nelemiah + came in with the utmott {tretch of his power to re 
medy this evil, which was now become almoft univerfal —He 
therefore obliged all who had taken fuch ftrange wives imme- 
diately to part with them, or to quit the country ; upon which 
Manaffeh choofing rather to quit his country than his wife, 
fied to Samaria, with many others who were in like circum 
ftances with himfelf, and there fettled under the government 
and rotection of Sanballat. Sanballat having found means to 
build atemple in AZount Gerizim, like unto that at ‘Ferufalem, 


* madé 
© 2 Kings xvii. 25 i iah xili. 23 : 
g » 25s + Nehemiah xiii. 23,—31- 
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nade Manaffeh high-prieft of it, and thenceforth Samaria bes 
came a common atylum for the refractory ews ; fo that if any 
a them were found guilty of violating the law, as in eat- 
ing forbidden meats, the’ breach of the fabbath, or the like, 
and were called to an account for it, they fled to the Samari- 
ts and there found reception; fo that by this means the 
eateft part of the people were made up of apoftate Jews and 
their defcendants.—And the mixing of fo many fews among 
them foon made a,change in their religion; for, after a tem- 
ple was built among them, in which the daily-fervice was 
conftantly performed as at Feru/alem, and the book of the law 
of Mofes was brought to Samaria, and there publicly read to 
them, they foon left off the worthip of their falfe gods, and 
wholly conformed themfelves to the worfhip of the true God, 
according to the law of Mojes, and were even more exact in 
it than the Jews themfelves. However, the Jews, looking 
upon them as apoftates, hated them above al] the nations of 
the earth, fo as to avoid all manner of communication with 
them.— This hatred firft began from the oppofition which the 
Samaritans made againft the ews on their return from the Ba- 
bylonifh captivity, both in their rebuilding the temple, and re- 
pairing the walls of Ferufalem, and it was confiderably in- 
creafed by this apoftacy of Manaffeh and his affociates in it ; 
and the continual reception, which every one found who fled 
from Ferufalem for violating the law, farther adding to the 
rancour which the ‘fews had entertained againft them, it rofe 
at length to that height that the Zews publifhed a curfe and 
anathema againft them, the moft bitter that ever was denoun- 
ced againft any people: they forbad al} manner of communi- 
cation with them, declared all the fruits of th:ir land, with 
every thing which belonged to them, which the ews fhould 
either eat or drink, to be as fwine’s flefh, and forbad all of 
their nation ever to tafte thereof, and alfo excluded all of that 
people from being ever received as profelytes to their religion ; 
and, in the laft place, proceeded fo far as even to exclude 
them for ever from having any portion in the refurrection of 
the dead unto eternal life, as if this alfo had been in thetr pow- 
er. The Samaritans agreed with the ‘fews in many things, and 
in varioys particulars they likewife diftered from them. ‘They 
were circumcifed, offered facrifices, performed the ceremonies 
of the law, and expected the A4e/fiab, who was to deliver them 
from al] their calamities, and to teach them ail things; but 
they received no other /criptures than the five books of Ado/es, 
rejecting all the other books which are in the Fewif> canon ; 
and thefe five books are ftill preferved among them, written in 
the old Hebrew or Phaenician character. They likewife re- 
412 jected 
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je&ted all traditions, and adhered only to the written word it, | 
felf; they afferted, in oppofjtion to the Fews, that not Fery. 

falem, but Mount Gerizim, was the piace of public worthip, 

‘which God had appointed, and where their fathers had offered 

. facrifices unto him. 

The temple on Mount Gerizim was built about three hun. 
dred and thirty-two years before the nativity of Chrift; and, | 
about two hundred years after, the ‘fews growing powerful by | 
the valour of the Maccabees, it was demolifhed by ‘fobn Hyr. | 
canus, who fubdued the Samaritans, and confined them within | 
the. {mall province: of Samaria. Yet this did not extinguifh | 
their mutual hatred and prejudices, for they ftill kept Moun 
Gerizim tor the place of public worfhip, till the final deftruc. 
tion of both nations by Titus the Roman emperor. 

The ews were maft properly fuch as inhabited the coun 
of ‘Judea ; but, becaufe in our Saviour’s time all were called 
ews who obferved the law of Mofes and all the prophets, | 
‘thal! take notice of them in their full extent under thefe three 
denominations, 1ft, Hellenifts; 2d, Profelytes ; and 3d, Fews, 
in a proper tenfe, who are often called by the name of He, 

rews. ; 

. The Helenifts, or Grecizing Sfews, were fuch as were teal 
Fews by defcent and profeffion ; but, living difperfed in almot 
all parts of the Roman empire, they made ufe of the Greek 
tongue, the moft general language of that age, in their public 
offices of religion, and alfo the Septuagint’s tranflation of the 
Old Teftament ; for which reafon they were called Hellenifis, in, 
oppofition to the ews, who in their worfhip made ufe of the 
Hebrew tongue only. They are alfo called Jews of the Wef-’ 
ern difperfion, occafioned principally by the oppreffions of the 
Egyptians and Cyro-Macedonians, and were very numerous in 
Egypt, Libya, and Cyrene. Thefe were as fuperftitious in 
their fabbath, as tenacious of their circumcifion, and of other 
rites and ceremonies of their law, as the Jews of Palefine; 
yet, notwithftanding their ftri€tnefs, they were not thoroughly 
efteemed by the Hebrew ‘fews, but reckoned as Jews of an in-' 
ferior rank, on account of the Heathen language which they 
ufed, and the Heathen countries which they inhabited. This 
diftinion we find was made betwixt thefe and the other Fews, 
in 4fs vi. 1. for the word which we tranflate Grecians is in 
the original, “Exrsnorix, that is, Hellenifts, or Grecizing Fews; 
fee Adis ix. 29, and xi. 20. where this fame word is ufed in 
the original. . 

2d. The Profelytes were fuch as were Gentiles by birth and 
religion, but, conforming themfelves to the Fewi/b cuftoms, 
were initiated into their religion either in whole or in part 5 

‘ and 
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and becaufe fome of thefe Profelytes embraced the Fewi/p reli- 
gion only in part, and others wholly fubmitted to it, hence 
there arofe a diftinétion between A ieee of the Gate and Pro- 
felytes of the Covenant. The Profelytes of the Gate were fuch 
‘Gentiles as the ‘fews admitted to the worfhip of the God of J/- 
yael, and to the hopes of a future life, but were not circum- 


| gifed nor conformed to the Mofaical rites, being only obliged 

to obferve thofe precepts which the Sewifh doétors call the 
~ | feven precepts of the fons of Noab, viz. To renounce idolatry; to 
| ‘worfbip the true God ; to obferve the fabbath ; to abftain from mur- 
| der; to refrain from fornication and all impious mixtures ; to foun 


theft and robbery ; and to abftain from eating of blood. "They fup- 
pofed that nature required all men to obferve thefe precepts, 
and thofe who conformed not to them had no habitation 
among the ews; but thofe who did, and went no farther in 
the Fewi/h religion, were called Profelytes of the Gate, becaufe 
they were permitted to dwell within the gates, and in the fame 
cities with them, according to that expreffion in the fourth 
commandment, where mention is made of ffrangers within thy 
gates. Thefe Profelytes of the Gate were not only allowed to 
live quietly in their cities, but refort likewife to their temple 
and /ynagogues, there to offer up their prayers. They were 
allowed, however, to enter no farther than the outer-court of 
the temple, called the court of the Gentiles; and in the fjaa- 
gogues they had a feparate place fet apart.for them. Of this 
fort was Naaman, the Syrian*, and it feems that Ruth, who 
was a Moabitifh woman, was a Profelytet. In the New Tefla- 
ment, 1 apprehend that the Roman centurion of Capernaumy, 
who built the ‘ews a fynagogue ft, was one of thefe ; as alfo the 
Roman centurion, Cornelius§; and the eunuch ||; and alfo Ly- 
dia, of Thyatira, who worthipped God q. Thefe were come 
monly called. devout men, and religious Profelytes. Now, as- 
thefe Profelytes of the Gate were not tied to the obfervance of 
the ceremonial law, they were the better prepared for the re- 
ception and propagation of the go/pel; and it was by means of . 
thefe chiefly that Chri/fianity {pread fo quickly aad univerfally 
throughout the world. 

The other fort of Profelytes, called Profehtes of the Covenant, 
took upon them the obfervance of the whole Fewi/h law, par- 
ticularly that of circumciiion, which was the maré of the co- 
venant; this, and a conformity to the moral and ceremonial 
law, entitled every ftranger to enjoy the fame privileges as the 
ttue-born J/raelites them{elves; and they differed in nothing 
fom the natural ftock of the ews, but in their race and pa- 

. rentage. 

* 2 Kings v.17. + Ruth i. 16. t Luke vii. 5. 

§ Acts x. 2, || Ads viii. 27. G Acts xvi. 146 
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rentage, ‘They worfhipped in the fame court of the temple 
with the Hebrews, where others were prohibited entrance 
and were partakers with them in all privileges, both divine and 
human. 

The Fews, in a more proper fenfe, were fo called from Fy. 
dab, the moft powerful tribe; and had likewife the name of 
Hebrews from Heber, the fon of Selah, one of the anceftors of 
Abraham. ‘Thefe principally lived in that part of Paleffing 
called ‘Sudea; were governed by the law of Mo/es, and em, 
braced the whole canon of the Old Teftament from the book of 
Genefis to the prophecy of Malachi.——T hefe were the perfons 
with whom our Saviour was pleafed ‘chiefly to converfe, ata 
time when they were fallen into univerfal difgrace ; and to be 
a Few was a name of fuch contempt, that even all other na- 
tions abhorred and avoided all friendfhip and correfpondence 
with them. They were abandoned by God to the cruelty of 
every tyrant and conqueror, till they became a proverb and a 
hiffing over the face of the whole earth. 

PHILALETHES, 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On Public Diver fins. 


N my laft letter I made fome remarks on the general pur- 
fuit of public diverfions, and endeavoured to point out the 
deftructive confequence thereof in 2 political light. I hall 
now fubjoin a few remarks on their immoral tendency. 
_ Every fpecies of lawful pleafure, when immoderately pur. 
fued, becomes unlawful and hurtful to the purfuer, There is 
a fixed point at which we ought to terminate enjoyment, by 
retreating from the influence of its immediate caufe, if we 
would preferve uninjured the faculties and organs of fenfe 
through which that enjoyment is communicated. When 
pleafure is purfued beyond this point, it creates a kind of lan- 
gour, and, by relaxing the perceptive faculties and moral, 
powers, not only deftroys cur fine? feelings, but renders us un- 
fit for the exertion of that perfevering fortitude which can belt 
fecure us againft the infinuating attacks of vice. 

A conftant round of diverfions, even innocent in themfelves, 
enervates the mind, and renders it more fufceptible of hurtful 
impreffions, than when it is guarded by the /afe though appa- 
rently rigid rules of fober reafon and inflexible virtue. 
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We find, by Plutarch, that the ancient Lacedemonians were. 
fo fenfible of this, that they maintained a very ftrict guard 
over their youth in this refped. 

Under the wife government of Lycurgus, their famous laws 
giver, they banifhed almoft every fpecies of luxury, intempe- 
rance, and unprofitable amufement. He even proceeded fo 
far as to prohibit the ufe of gold and filver, left it fhould en- 
courage pride among them, or become the means of injuring 
the morals of the ftate, by enabling them to live a ufelefs, idle, 
life, or by procuring them amufements prejudicial to their vir- 
tue. It was an eftablifhed maxim among this fagacious peo- 
ple, that frugality and temperance preferved the faculties of 
the mind free and uninterrupted, and rendered the body moft 
fit for an even regular courfe of ufeful ation. : 

A condu& fomewhat fimilar, although lefs auffere, was, for 
along feries of ages, maintained among the ancient. wife Ro- 
mans; who, however they might err in /peculative theology and 
pragtical religion, were then the moft fhining examples of tem- 
perance, piety, and almoft every moral virtue, to the nations 
around them. ‘This was alfo, in a good meafure, the cafe 
with our happy ifland in ancient times, when governed by an 
Alfred, an Edward, or Henry the1V. Thefe were the guar- 
dians, the fathers, as well as the fovereigns of their people: 
they pointed out the path of virtue and happinefs by their own 
great example. Happy would it be if our boafted improve- 
ments in /cientific knowledge were accompanied with fuch fim- 
plicity of manners, and that they were more praQifed among 
the higher claffes of the people.: Till the great are reformed, 
and act more confiftently with the invariable ftandard of reafon 
and found policy, we have little caufe to expect that general 
reformation will take place, which can alone render us, re- 
fpeCtable in the eyes of other nations, and reftore us to happi- 
nefs. But, inthe prefent circumftances of things, fuch times 
of fecurity and happinefs are not to be much expected. We 
feem to be lulled into a ftate of infenfibility ; fleeping, as it 
were, on the flowery brink of a precipice, while ruin, irre- 
trievable ruin, awaits our fpeedy defcent. The prefent fcene 
of luxury, pomp, and idle diffipation, (a fcene which in for- 
mer ages was never equalled in this land,) is evidently the 
alarming prelude to approaching deftru@tion. If the hiftory 
of paft times, the natural courfe of human events, or the con- 
curring teftimony of found reafoning on eftablifhed principles, 
have any influence on the mind, it muft give its full affent 
to the predicted decline of an empire fo immerfed in luxury, 
that it already totters on its bafe. Almoft every city and con- 
fiderable town, as weil as the metropolis, is now ferpiies ith 
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fcenes of diverfion unknown to our wifer anceftors. Thefi 
feminaries of vice and folly not only empty the pockets of our 
inconfiderate tradefmen and fafhionable youth, but, .at the 
fame time, corrupt their morals and render them an eafy 
prey to every vicious paffion. 

When we behold fo many fnares laid to entrap the feeg 
of the unwary, and baits fo gilded with fallacious colouring 
as to deceive numbers who are not deftitute of good intentions, 
and whom vice in her naked deformity could never allure to 
her arms, we cannot wonder at the general depravity of man- 
ners that difgraces a Chriftian land. 

Nor can we wonder, that fo many are led by imperceptible 
gradations into vices, which, in the hour of fober refleGion, 
they would tremble at the thought of Committing. I woul 
not, however, be cynically fevere on the failings of my fellow 
creatures: charity forbids me to pronounce all thofe vicious 
whom the defire of pleafure, or the prevalence of fathion, 


draws to places of public diverfion. But it certainly muft be. 


deemed a mark of inconfideration and folly, thus to court 
danger, by attending places where no real lafting a !vantage 
can be gained, and where there is fo great a probability of re- 
ceiving hurtful impreffions, : 

When a young gentleman has been three or four hours a fpec- 


tator of the moft pi€turefque fcenes of wantonnefs, the itnmo-— 


deft dances, and antique gefticulations, of a comic opera, or ob- 
feene comedy, he naturally feels his paffions dilated to their 
higheft pitch, and he is much more liable to fall a facrificé 
in Cytherea’s temple, than if he had fpent his evening in the 
innocent pleafures of domeftic life, or the rational and manly 
entertainment of focial converfe or ftudy. 

When a young lady, by being prefent at the above-mentions 
ed fcenes, has-all her paffions awakened ;—when ideas are 
excited in her mind improper for her delicacy to admit, or cons 
template, fhe is then in the utmoft danger of falling an uns 
happy victim to the bafe defigns of fome vile betrayer, and of 
lofing thofe ineftimable jewels of innocence and honour which 
can never be reftored. 

When parents comply with the united folicitation of fuck 
amufements, and of their children to attend to them, thereby 
becoming, at leaft, the concurring means of all the injuries 
that enfue, how poignant muft be the anguifh that racks their 
breafts on fuch a reflection; and how earneftly would they 
with the extirpation of thofe fatal fares, in which what was 
deareft to them has been unhappily caught ! 


And when the rulers of a ftate receive frequent and incon- 
teftible conviétion, that thefe, and many other lamentable ef- 
fects, 
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feéts refult frorti caufes fo dangerous, how can they; as guar 
dians of the people, continue to encourage, or even permit their 
continuance and vifible increafe ? 

Would they but for 2 moment hufh the tumultuous voicé 
of p2ffion, and attend to the cool remonftrance of fober rea- 
fon, ic would inform them, that, however fuitable fuch vain 
amufements may be to the frothy fuperficial intelle&ts of France 
and Italy, they are far beneath the grave dignity of Britifh 
wifdem, and incompatible with that fteady and inflexible 
yrtue which formerly did, and in fome degree ftill does, difs 
tinguith the inhabitants of this ifland. 

As vice is the proper cbieQ of hatred to every rational being, 
fo evety avenue that fecretly admits it ought to be entirely 
ftepped up, or guarded with the utmoft caution: and, as wicé 
isnever fo dangerous as when it weats the mafk of harmle/ 
plafure, whatever tends to introduce it under a pleafing form 
ought moft caurioufly to be avoided. 

Men are not naturally wicked all at once: it is by flow gra- 
dations they become habitually fo. ‘The appearance of vice in 
her naked form alarms the mind: it is only when the native 
deformity is veiled by the alluring mafk of innocent plea/ures 
that mankind, and efpecially the youth, embrace her with avi- 
dity. Pull off this maik, and the wiil be abhorred by thoufands, 
who, deceived by her fallacious covering, become her votaries. 

From what J] have advanced, let none call me a duil 
fplenetic old fellaw, who has outlived his paffions, or is 
lnfeulible to pleafure; for the charge will be untrue, and 
therefore unjuft. 1 am in the prime of life, and giow of 
health, and Jove pleafure in its place, and under pruden- 
tial reflrictions, as well as any of my readers: but at the 
fame tine I wifh, both for myfelf and countrymen, that in 
our purfuit after plezfure, we may not give the rein to our 
paffions, but be guided within the wife and fafe reftrictions of 
teafon, which will not allow of -any thing which I have con- 
demned. 

EUSEBIUS. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
On Conver [ution 


“PYOCIETY fubfifls among men by a mutual communicas 
tion of their thoughts to each other. Words, looks, gef- 

tures, and ditterei:t cones of voice, are the means of that comme 
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626 On Conver fation. 
munication. I fpeak, and, in an irftant, my ideas and fenti. 
ments are communicated to the perfon who hears me; my any ti 
whole foul, ina manner, paffes into his. This communica. with 1 
tion of my thoughts is again the occafion of others in him ever f 
which he communicates to me in his turn. Hence arifes om Be 
of the moft lively of our pleafures; by thefe means tco we en- your 
large our knowledge, and this reciprocal commerce is the the 
principal fource of our intelleCtual wealth. pinch 
The firft rule, with regard to converfation, is, to obferve all very | 
the laws of politenefs in it. This rule is of all others the to be 
moft indifpe:fible. It is not in every one’s power to have cratic 
fine parts, fay witty things, or tell a ftory agreeably ; but thing 
every man may be polite if he pleafes, at leaft to a certain poftt 
degree, opini 
Politenefs has infinitely more power to make a perfon be. matic 
loved, and his company fought after, than the moft extraor. In 
dinary parts or attainments he can be mafter of. Thefe necel 
{carcely ever fail of exciting envy, and envy has always fome can | 
ill-will in it. If you would be efteemed, make yourfelves be- ther 
loved ; we always eileem the perfon we love more than he de. tion, 
ferves, and the perfon, we do not love, as little as ever we very 
can; nay, we do all we can to defpife him, and commonly and z 
fucceed in it. 370 
Great talents for converfation require to be accompanied fervi 
with great politenefs ; he who cclipfes others owes them great nion 
civilities, and whatever a miftaken vanity may tell us, it is verfa 
better to pleafe in converfation, than to fhine in it. Bi 
Do not force nature; no one ever did it with fuccefs. If may 
oa have not.a talent for humour, or raillery, or ftory tel- mak 
ingy never attempt them. Confine yourfelf alfo within the vane 
bounds of what you know, and never talk upon things you “ee 
are ignorant of, unlefs it be with a view to inform yourfelf. colle 
‘A perfon cannot fail in the obfervance of this rule without get | 
making himfelf ridiculous; and yet how often do we fee it It 
tranfgreffed |! Some, who on war or politics could talk very does 
well, will be perpetually haranguing on works of genius and “ry 
the Belles Lettres: others, who are capable of reafoning, and. vick 
would make a figure in grave difcourfe, will yet conftantly _ 
aim at humour and pleafantry, though with the worft grace ther 
imaginable. Hence it is, that we fee a man of merit fome- you 
times appear like a coxcomb, and hear a man of genius talk fo m 
like a fool. Y 
Avoid difputes 2s much as poffible. In order to appear ealy ar 
and well-bred in converfation, you may aflure yourfelf it-re- matt 
quizes more wit as well as more good-humour to improve, with 
than to contradict, the notions of another 5 but, if you are at om 
“any true 
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any time obliged to enter on an argument, give your reafons 
with the utmoit coolnefs and modefty, two things which fcarcely 
ever fail of making an impreffion on the hearers. 

Befides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor fhew either by 
your actions and words that you are full of yourfe:f, all will 
the more heartily rejoice at your victory; nay, fhould you be 
pinched in your argument, you may make your retreat with a 
very good grace; you were never pofitive, and are now glad 
to be better informed. ‘This has made fome approve the So- 
tratical way of reafoning, where, while you fcarccly affirm any 
thing, you can hardly be caught in an abfurdity; and though 
pofibly you are endeavouring to bring over another to your 
opinion, which is firmly fixed, you feem only to defire infor- 
mation from him. 

In order to keep that temper which is fo difficult and yet fo 
neceflary to preferve, you may pleafe to confider, that nothing 
can be more unjuft or ridiculous than to be angry with ano- 
ther becaufe he is not of your opinion. The intereft, educa- 
tion, and means, by which men attain their knowledge, are fo 
very different, that it is impoffible they fhould all think alike ; 
and another has, at leaft, as much reafon to be angry with you, 
as you with him. Sometimes, to keep yourfelf cool, it may be of 
fervice to afk yourfelf fairly, what might have been your opi- 
nion had you all the biafes of education and intereft your ad- 
verfary may poflibly have ? 

But, if you contend for the honour of victory alone, you 
may Jay Gown this as an infallible maxim, that you cannot 
make a more fulfe ftep, or give your antagonitt a greater ad- 
vantage ovcr you, than by falling into a paffion. When an 
argument is over, how many weighty reafcns does a man re- 
co lett, which his heat and violence made him utterly for- 
get | 

It is yet more abfurd to be angry with a-man becaufe he 
does not apprehend the force of your reafons, or gives weak 
ones of his own. Ifyou argue for reputation, this makes your 
victory the eafier; (although reputation merely is a poor mo- 
tive for argument ;) he is certainly the objet of your pity ra- 
ther than anger ; and, if he cannot comprehend what you do, 
you ought to thank nature for her favours, who has given you 
fo much the clearer underftanding. ; 

You may pleafe to add this confideration, that, among your 
equals, no one values your anger, which only preys upon its 
mafter ; and perhaps you may find it not very confiftent, either 
with prudence or your eafe, to punifh yourfelf whenever you 
meet with a fcol ora knave. If you propofe to yourfelf the 
true end of argument, which is information, it may be a fea- 
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fonable check to your paflion; for, if you fearch purely after 
truth, it will be almoft indifferent to you where you find it, 
I cannot in this place omit an obfervation which I have often 
made, namely, that nothing procures aman more efteem and 
Jefs envy, froin the whole company, than if he choofes the part 
of a moderator, without engaging direclly on either fide in a 
difpute. This gives him the character of impartial, furnithes 
him with an opportunity of fifting things to the bottom, of 
fhewing his judgement, and fometimes of making handfome 
compliments to each contending parties, I fhall clofe thig 
fubje&t with giying you one caution,—when you have gained 
the victory, do not pufh it too far ;—it is fufficient to let the 
company and your adverfary fee it is in your power, but that 
you are tao generous to make ufe of it.” 

The abpve judicious remarks I have copied from Dedfly’s 
Preceptor, a work which { with were in the hands of every 
youth who has attained to the age of twenty, and whofe dif, 
pofition is turned to ftudy. It is a valuable fund of entertain. 
ment and inftrudtion in things neceflary to be known by the 
fcho}ar and the gentleman; and will fave fuch the trouble of 
turning over numerous volumes, It contains the rudiments of 
all the arts and fciences, and is well adapted to form and ga- 
yern the judgement in future ftudies. . 

To the abové obfervations Jet me add, that if difputes, on 
any philofophical, moral, or religious fubje€ts, were carried on 
jn the manner this fenfible author recommends, they could got 
fail of promoting the elucidation of truth, and preyenting 
that animofity which frequently fucceeds controverfy. But the 
reverfe too frequently happens. In fubjeéts moft commonly 
controverted, mathematical demanftration is not to be at- 
taincd. But fome weak difputants will never give up a favours 
ite point while there is the leaft fhadow of reafon to fuppor 
it, although the contrary is proved as clearly as fubjects of 
that nature are capable of proof. And it generally happens 
that the leaft knowing are the moft pofitive and impatient of 
contradiction. _ ; 

It js the peculiar property af ignerance ta be dogmatical 
and conceited. The modefty of real wifdom will fometimes 
caufe it to retreat before an infufficient foe; but it is the 
pride of fools to ftand the conteft till every prop they ftand, 
upon is beaten down and demolifhed. 

A wife man will frequently change his opinion, as expe- 
rience and frefh evidence beam new radiance on his under- 
ftanding ; but the ignorant and foolifh, thinkinz their know- 
ledge fuperior to that of other men, fhut the door againft all. 

: farther, 
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farther inftruGion; and their opinions, like the laws of the 
Medes and Perfians, are too frequently unchangeable. <* 





For th MONTHLY LEDGER. 


T. is with pleafure that I find occafion to congratulate my 

young countrywomen on the geacral approbation they have 
difcovered for the excellent letters of Mrs. Chapone to her 
piece. Very few, among the moft fenfible of that amiable 
fex, within the circle of my acquaintance, but are already in 
pofleffion of that valuable work; a work well calculated to im- 
rove both their minds and manners, and free from a fingle 
Ne or expreffion which the fevereft virtue could blame. 
I freely own I confider this general approbation of fo defer- 
ying a work as a happy omen that the minds of the moft ami- 
able part of our fpecics are in a ftate of improvement. 
" But, as fome of my fair readers may. not yet have had the op- 
ortunity of enriching their cabinets with this literary trea- 
ot I will, for the fake of fuch, felect a few paragraphs from 
the firft letter, which treats on the firft principles of religion. 
' I am your’s, &e. APIS, 


antl ITHERTO you have thought as a child, and 
underftood as a child ; but it is time to put away 
childifh things.”———You are now in your fifteenth year, and 
muft foon act for yourfelf; therefore it is high time to ftore 
your mind with thofe principles, which muft dire& your con- 
dua, and fix your character. If you defire to live in peace 
and honour, in favour with God and man, and to die in the 
glorious hope of rifing from the.grave to a life of endlefs hap- 
pinefs:—if thefe things appear worthy your ambition, you 
muft fet out in earneft in the purfuit of them. Virtue and 
happinefs are not attained by chance, nor by a cold and Jan- 
guid approbation ; they mutt be fought with ardour, attended 
to with diligence, and every affiftance muft be cagerly em- 
braced that may enable you to attain them, Confider that 
good and evil are now before you, that, if you do not heartily 
choofe and love the one, you muft undoubtedly be the 
wretched victim of the other. Your trial is now begun, you 
mutt either become one of the glorious children of God, who 
are to rejoice in his love for ever, or a child of deftruétion, 
-—Surely you will be imprefled by fo awful a fituation ! 
you will earneftly pray to be dire@ed unto that road, of rife, 

which 
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which leads to excellence and happinefs; and you will bé 
thant ful to every kind hand that is held out to fet you forward 
in your journey. 

The tirft ftep muft be to awaken your mind to a fenfe of the 
imporiance of the tafk before you, which is no lefs than to 
bring your frail nature to that degree of Chriftian perfeétion, 
whch is to qualify it for immortality, and without which it 
is ncceflarily incapable of happinefs: for it is a truth never to 
be forgotten, that God has annexed happinefs to virtue, and 
mifery to vice, by the unchangeable nature of things ; and that 
a wicked being (while he continues fuch) is in a natural in- 
capacity of enjoying happinefs, even with the concurrence of 
all thofe outward circuniftances, which in a virtuous mind 
would produce it. 

As there are degrees of virtue and vice, fo there are of re. 
ward and punifhment, both here and hereafter: but let not 
my deareft niece aim only at efcaping the dreadful doom of 
the wicked ;—Ilet your defires take a nobler flight, and afpire 
after thofe tranfcendent honours, and that brighter crown of 

lory, which await thofe who have excelled in virtue; and 
jet the animating thought that every fecret effort to gain his 
favour is noticed by your all~feeing Judge, who will, with in- 
finite goodnefs, proportion your reward to your labours, ex. 
cite every faculty of your foul to pleafe and ferve him. To 
this end you mult inform your underflanding what you ought to 
believe and to do:—you muft correét and purify your heart; 
cherifh and improve all its good affections ; and continuall 
mortify and fubdue thofe that are evil. You muft form an 
gevern your temper and manners according to the Jaws of bene- 
volence and juftice; and qualify yourfelf, by all means in 
your power, for an afefuland agreeable member of fociety. All 
this you fee is no light bufinefs, nor can it be performed 
without a fincere and carneft application of the mind as 
to its great and conftant object. When once you confider 
life, and the duties of life, in this manner, you will liften 
eagerly to the voice of inftruction and admonition, and feize 
every opportunity of improvement ; every ufeful hint will be 
Jaid up in your heart, and your chief delight will be in thof 
perfons and thofe books from which you can obtain true 
wifdom. 

The only fure foundation of human virtue is religion, and 
the foundation and firft principle of religion is the belief of 
the one only God, and a juft fenfe of his attributes. This 
you will think you have learnt long fince, and poflefs in coms 
mon with almoft every creature in this enlightened age and 
nation ; but, believe me, it is lefs common than you im 
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gine to believe in the true God ;— that is, to form fuch a 
notion of the Deity. as is agreeable to truth, and confiftent 
with thofe infinite perfe€tions which all profefs to afcribe to 


him, To form worthy notions of the fupreme Being, as far 


as we are capable, is effential to true religion and morality 5 
for, as it is our duty to imitate thofe qualities of the divinity 
which are imitable by us, fo it is neceflary we fhould know 
what they are, and think it fatal to miftake them. 

Can thofe who think of God with fervile dread and terror, 
as of a gloomy tyrant armed with almighty power to torment 
and re se them, be faid to believe in the true God ?~in 
that God who the fcriptures fay is love ?— the kindett ind 
beft of beings, who made all creatures in bountiful goc:nefs, 
that he might communicate to them fome portion of his own 
unalterable happinefs !—who condefcends to ftile himfelf our 
father, and who pitieth us, as a father pitieth his own chil- 
dren! Can thofe, who expec to pleafe God by cruelty to 
themfelves or to their fellow-creatures,—by horrid punith- 
ments of their own bodies for the fin of their fouls,—or by 
more horrid perfecution of others for difference of opinion,—be 
called true believers? Have they not fet up another ¢od in 


their own minds, who rather refembles the worft of beings than: 


the beft? Nor do thofe aé& on furer principles who think 
to gain the favour of God by fenfelefs enthufiafm and ‘ran- 
tic raptures, more like the wild excefles of the moft depraved 
human love, than that reafonable adoration, that holy reve- 
tential love, which is due to the pure and holy Father of the 
univerfe. Thofe likewife, who murmur againft his provi- 
dence, and repine under the reftraint of his commands, can- 
not firmly believe him to be infinitely wife and good. If we 
are not difpofed to truft him for future events, to banifh 
fruitlefs anxiety, and to believe that all things work together 
for good to thofe that love him, furely we do not zcally be- 
lieve in the God of mercy and truth. 

How lamentable it is, that fo few hearts fhould feel the 
pleafures of real piety !—that prayer and thank({giving fhould 
be performed, as they too often are, not with joy, and love, and 
paveie 3 but with cold indifference, melancholy, dejection, and 
ecret horror ! It is true, we are all fuch frai) and finful 
creatures, that we juftly fear to have offended our gracious 
Father ; but let us remember the condition of his forgivenefs ; 
If you have finned—*‘ Sin no more.”—He is ready to receive 
you whenever you fincerely turn to hin..--And he is ready 
to afift you whenever you fincerely turn «> him. Let your 
devotion then be the language of filial 1.ve and gratitude ; 
confide, to this kindeft of fathers, every want, every with of 
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your lieart, but fubmit them all to his will, and freely offer 
him the difpofal of yourfelf and of all your affairs. ‘Thank 
him for his benefits, and even for his punifhments,—conyins 
ced that thefe alfo are benefits, and mercifully defigned fof 
your good. Implore his dire€tion in all difficulties ; his affif, 
tance in all trials, his comfort and fupport in jickneis or afflics 
tion, and his reftraining grace in the time of proiperity and 


oy: 

Do not perfift in defiring what his providence denies you; 
but be affured it is not good for you. Refufe not any thing 
that he allots you, but embrace it as the beft and propereft for 
you. Can you do lefs for your heavenly Father than what 
your duty to an earthly one requires?———Love him in thé 
fame manner you love your earthly parents, but in a much 
higher degree—in the higheft your nature is capable of, Fors 
get not to dedicate yourielf to his fervice every day; to imé 
plore his forgivenefs of your faults, and his protection from 
evil, every night; andthis not merely in formal words, usiac 
companied by any act of the mind, but * in fpirit and ia 
truth ;” in grateful love, and humble adoration. Nor let 
the-ftated periods of worfhip be your only communication with 
him ; accuftom yourfelf to think often of him in all your was 
king hours :—to contemplate his wifdom and power in the 
works of his hands ;—to acknowledge his goodnefs in every 
object of ufe or of pleafure ;—to delight in giving him praifé 
in your inmoft heart, in the midft of every innocent gratifi- 
cation, in the livelieft hour of focial enjoyment. You cans 
not conceive, if you have not experienced, how much fuch fis 
Jent acts of gratitude and love will enhance every pleafure; 
nor what fweet ferenity and chearfulnefs fuch reflections will 
diffufe over your mind ! 

On the other hand, when you are fuffering pain or forrow, 
when you are confined to an unpleafant fituation, or engaged 
in a painful duty, how will it fupport and animate you to re 
fet yourfelf to your almighty Father !—to be affured that he 
knows your ftate and your intentions; that no effort of virtug 
is loft in his fight, nor the leaft of your ations, or fufferingt 
difregarded or forgotten !—that his hand is ever over you, td 
ward off every real evil which is not the effeét of your own ill 
conduct, and to relieve every fuffering that is not ufeful to 
your future weil-being. 

Pt You fee, my dear, that true devotion is not a melancholy 


fentirnent that depreffes the fpirits, and excludes the ideas of, 


pleafure which youth is fo fond of: on the contrary, there is 
nothing {6 friendly to joy, fo produdtive of true pleafure, fo 
peculiarly 
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peculiarly fitted to the warmth and innocence of a youthful 
Heart. Do not therefore think it too foon to turn your mind 
toGod ; but offer him the firft fruits of your underftanding 
ind affections ; and be affured that, the more you increafé in 
Jove to him, and delight in his laws, the move you will in- 
creafe in happinefs; in excellence, and honour; the more 
amiable you will be to your fellow-creatures, contented and 
peaceful in yourfelf, qualified to enjoy the bleffings of this lifes 
as well as to inherit the glorious promife of immortality. 

_ The great laws of morality are indeed written in our heatts, 
ind may be difcovered by reafon; but our reafon is of flow 
srowth ; very unequally difpenfed to different peifons ; liable 
focrror; and confined within very narrow limits in all. If, 
therefore, God has vouchfafed to grant a particular revelation 
éf his will;—if he has been fo unfpeakably gracious as to fend 
fis Son into the world to reclaim mankind from error and 
wickednefs,—to die for our fins;—to teach us the way to eter- 
fal life ;—furely it becomes us to receive his precepts with the 
dcepeft reverence, to love and prize them above all things, 
ind to mske them the rule of our conduct.” 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Mifcellancous Thoughts on Pleafures 


Pleafure never comes fincere to man; 

But lent by heaven upon hard ufury ; 

And, while Fove holds us out the bowl of joys 

Ever it can reach our lips ’tis dafbed with gall 
By fome left-handed god.——-— DrybDeEn. 





 fure without hazarding the bite of the ferpent which lies 
hidden thereunder ; for pleafures, like the bee, have honey in 
the mouth but a fting in the tail. The fweetett of all fow- 
ers hath its thorns, and who can determine whether the feeng 
be more deleétable or the pricks more irkfome, . 
- Pleafare, like Dalilah, fhews and fpeaks fair; but, in the 
end, it bereaves us of our ftrength, our fight, and ourfelvesy,. 
like gnats that fly about our ears a while but are fure to fting, 
Pleafyre, at the beft, is but a tiltcd-veflel, which, though it 
pleafes for a cup or two, the lees are at hand, and, at a little 
diRurbance, turns into diftafte. It is likea potion which, be< 
ing only tafted, is good, but mortal if ingurgitated. We 
Vou. I. 4L fhould 


[' is a hard matter to gather flowers in the garden of plea- 
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fhould deal with our delightseas ladies do with their {quirrels 
never play with them but when we have ‘nothing to do, of 
for want of better company. All that is honeft and profitable 
fhould pleafe, but, amongft the moft, the paffion of pleafure 
tranfporteth the confideration both of honour and profit.— 
Pleafure, when it is arrived at the higheft, is not far diftant 
from diftafte :—the more that flowers breathe forth their excel- 
lent odour fo much the fooner they fade. 

Jupiter commanded Pleafure to retire to heaven; for the wag 
fo well followed and ferved by men that fhe did no more care 
to leave the earth: to'return the more purely the difrobed her. 
felf.—Grief, who at all times of her abode on earth had been 
banifhed, found thofe cloaths and difguifed herfelf, fince the 
had always deceived the world, which, under the thew of joy, 
encounters forrow, the greateft joys being but mere vexations 
covered with little pleafures. Pleafures {mother thofe that em- 
brace them; forrow and delight hold fo faft together that 
they are infeparable. Pleafure, like the box, bears no fruit, but 
preduceth a fpecious flower which killeth the bees that fuck 
it; for it furprizes the eye by a vain illufion whilft it conveys 
the poifon to the heart.— Pleafures are born in the fenfes 
and, like abortivés, are commonly confumed at their birth; 
they moftly end with life, and it is a great hazard, if, during 
life itfelf, ‘they ferve not their hoft for an execution: Recrea- 
tion is a fecond creation when wearinefs hath almoft annihi- 
Jared our fpirits; it is the breathing of the foyl, which other- 
wife would be ftifled with continual bufinefs; yet our recrea- 
tions fhould be as a'file to fmooth and cleanfe the fpirits, and 
adapt them to their proper functions; and we may trefpafs on 
them, if ufing fuch as are forbid by the lawyer, as againft the 
ftatutes ; by the phyfician, as againft health; but efpecially 
by the divine,’ ‘as againit confcience. : 

Delight is'thé“peridd ot all the motions of our foul, and, as 
hove is the begirthiing thereof, pleafure is the end.—True de- 
light is néver more pleafing than when in extremes;—the 
greater it is, the more it doth ravifh us, and, being agreeable 
*~ to our naturej ‘it never makes us more happy than when it 
fhoft abundantly communicates itfelf. The pleafures of this 
world have in'them-a double vanity, they are tranfitory, they 
are _unfatisfactory. As they cannot give me true content, 

whilft 1 poffefs them, becaufe they are not fatisfactory, fo let 


them not create in me any difcontent when I muft leave them, 
becaufe they are but tranfitory. 


i's D. 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


On Female Charaéier. 


—— Keep within the rear of your affection, 
Out of the fhot and danger of defire ; 
The charieft maid is prodigal enough ; 
If foe unmajk her beauty io the moon, 
irtue itfelf ’fcapes not calumnious ftrokes. 


A S the Ledger breathes a {pirit of benevolence and chaf- 
tity, which has hitherto diftinguifhed it from other pe- 
tiodical publications, I doubt not but the following lines will 


‘find a place in a repofitory fo friendly to humanity; virtue, 


and the interefts of the fair fex. 
There is a principle implanted in human nature which ex- 
cites a propenfity in each fex towards the other at a very early 


»period of life, and fupports an attachment to the lateft mo- 


ments of it: it is the grateful gift of heaven to every foil and 
to all degrees of people, to the beggar equally with the prince 
on the throne; the tyrant cannot deftroy it, nor can edicts 
quench the flame: but, in all civilized focieties, it has been 
found requifite to reftrain it from exceeding the limits of poli- 
cy and good government : in civilized focieties, I fay, becaufe. 
the complicated interefts of fociety demand reftrictions which 
are unknown and unneceflary where property is in common 
with the people; and likewife, on account of the increafe of 
this propenfity, in countries where civilization, luxury, and 
refinement, Have eneryated the minds of the people ; for, in 
nations of-rude virtue and fimple manners, it fails in its vi- 
gour, as might be proved from the moft authentic hiftaries. 

Hence, as mankind increafed and approached nearer a flate 
of refinement, the inftitution of marriage was more neceflary 
‘to the fecurity and happinefs of the community, and it had very 
early the countenance of the wifeft lawgivers; which fecurity 
in fociety, of the property of every individual, is liable to pro- 
duce a defire to accumulate more than is neceflary to the iup- 
port of the poffeffor, and muft at once procure power and ame 
bition, which terminate in luxury. 

Whenever a people acquire this ftate of refinement, with 
its concomitants, natural propenfities and affections often- 
times yield to policy and {chemes of aggrandifement.— Love, 
which fhould be fpontaneous and free as the air we breathe, 
is bartered for gold and filver; and thofe laudable paffions, 
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which are unreftrained in ruder countries, are turned out of 
their fponianeous direction, and conveyed into channels of 
cold prudence, ambition, and power. 

Thus the health and vigour of nations undergo revolutions 
as certain and progrefliye almoft as the planets. In the pre. 
fent period, where men and women have a price affixed upon 
their affections by the avarice of parents, ar the luxury of 
the times, it is not to be wondered at, by thofe who confide 
the propenfities of mankind, if human nature, thus unnaturally: 
reftrained, fhould exceed the reftri€tions of policy and of hu- 
man laws. 

But a perfon of humanity, who contemplates objets with a 
fenfe of his own frailty, will ever be indulgent to the devia- 
tions of his fellow-creatures, and, recollecting the various means 
by which an unfufpicious mind may be feduced, and its peace 
and innocence annihilated, he will pity while he condemns; | 


Nor, with the guilty world, upbraid 
The fortunes of a wretch betray’d ; 
But o'er her failing caft a veil, 
Rememb’ring he himfelf is frail, 
j Brooke’s Female Seducers, 


As I have been long converfant with the unfortunate part of 
the fex, I am enabled to relate the moft affecting hiftories of 
the origin of thefe misfortunes; but, as this would render 
more public the poifonous arts of deceit which have been too 
fuccefsfully practifed, I fhall not make your Magazine the ve- 
hicle of {eduction ; but acknowledge that many an innacent 
creature has verified the poet’s affecting defcription ; 


—— —— Long fhe flourifhd, 

Grew {weet to fenfe, cad Ino to the eve ; 

Till, at the laft,”a fed ororh came, 

Cropt this far rofe, and rifled all its fweetnefs, 

Then caft it, like a loathfome weed, away. CHAMONT. 


The means, however, I know are not a few, and the un- 
guarded moments, amongft even the innocent part of the fe- 
male fex, not unfrequent ; ‘which are truths that every woman 
thould profit by, and every parent fhould regard, in order to 
obviate the influence of avarice on their condu@, in bartering 
the affections and paffions of their offspring for mercenary ad- 


vantages, which were defigned for happinefs, for joy, and 
comfort. | 


But 
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But marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorney/bip. 


As the unfufpicious fair, in that moment wherein innocence 
isnot upon the guard, may be led into that diftreffed fituation 
from which too few return, more from the contempt they 
meet with from their acquaintance, than from a vicious difpo- 
ftion, how important is it to cultivate a fpirit of compaffion, 
that endeavours to reclaim and protect a friend thus fuddenly 
plunged into diftrefs, inftead of that ufual difregard which 
drives the unhappy victim, from the example of virtuous com- 
pany, to a courfe of conduct which at firft the was incapable 
of purfuing ! 


Alas! thofe forinking friends decline, 
Nor longer own that form divine ; 
With fear they mark the following cry, 
Aud from the lonely trembler fly, 

_ Or backward drive her on the coaft, 
Where peace was wreck’d, and honour loft s 
From earth, thus hoping aid in vain, 

To heav’n not daring to complain, 
No truce by hoftile clamour giv’n, 
And from the face of friendfbip driv’n ; 
The nymph finks proftrate on the ground, 
With all her weight of woes around. 
; Brooke’s Female Seducers. 


In this recent agony of diftrefs, fometimes, indeed, the 
hand of pity, of friendfhip, and of humanity, has been ex- 
tended, and feldom in vain.n——There is no ‘ftate demands 
more movingly the tear of compaffion, nor is there any more 
worthy to touch the bofom of either fex with fympathy, and 
animate it to afford protection. 

May I, fair readers, induce you thus to think and act to- 
wards your unfortunate fifters, before vice becomes habitual, 
and the amiable charaéters of fenfibility and affe@tion are con- 
verted into a polluted channel. Some, whoonce feemed de~ 
voted to deftruction, J now have the happinefs to be acquainted 
with, who have lived’ to blefs and animate the attachments of 
their hufbands, and the pious refolutions of the fruit of their 
affections: what a fource of happinefs muft you acquire, 
fhould your charitable endeavours be crowned with fuccefs, 
and allow you to join the inimitable author of the Fool of 
Quality in this divine invitation ! 

1 Lovely, 





On Female Charader, 


Lovely penitent, arife, 

Come and claim thy hindred fhies ; 

Come, thy fifter angels fay, 

‘Thou baft wept thy flains away. 

, Brooxe’s Female Seducers, 
You have an example of benevolence in the decifion of our 
Saviour, which the more you contemplate, the more your 
fympathy will be excited towards the unfortunate of your fex, 
and the more readily your forgivenefs and affiftance will be ex- 
tended tothem, in that ftate of diftrefs, when the mind ig not 
irreclaimable ; which example infpired the moral bard in his 
Meafure for Meafure.. : 





How would you be, 


If he, who is the top of judgement, fhould 
ut judge you as you are! m—me 





Hitherto I have pleaded for pity toward thofe who have ; 


really deviated from the paths of chaftity, when rigid virtue 
may have fome. pretext for admitting neglect and contempt of 
the unfortunate ; but humanity muft be fhocked at the facility 
with which nmfany perfons of each fex receive infnuations 
againft the reputation of innocent females, of a certain gaiety 
and even elegance, of behaviour, and, inftead of inveftigating 
the truth by indulgent candour, or fufpending their credulity, 
or reflections, from a confideration of what they would with 
others to do were they in the fame predicament, they are too 
Hiable to breathe the whifper of calumny into public report, 
which, added to a cold indifference of treatment, is the moft 
Jikely method of driving the injured innocent to realize, 
what detraction alone had fabricated. 
Thefe reficctions are not the refult of mere fpeculation, 
but are deduced from examples in real life, where I have ta- 
ken fome pains to tear away the obloquy which has been 
thrown over fome young women of my acquaintance, and to 
reftore the diamond of female innocence to its genuine luftre 
gnd value ; but, as this effay is already extended to a conif- 
derable length, I fhall poftpone the agrecable tafk of defend- 
ing the tender fex till another opportunity, and conclude 
this in the words of an eminent divine, addreffed to young 
women. ‘* Nothing can be more certain, than that your {ex 
js, on every account, intitled to the fhelcer of ours ; your foft- 
nefs, weaknefs, timidity, and tender rcliance on man ; yoir 
helplefs condition in yourfelves, and his tuperior ftrength for 
labour, ability for defence, and fortitude in trial; your tacit 


acknowledgement of thefe, and frequent application -for 7 
aid, 
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aid, in fo many winning ways, concur to form a plea, which 
nothing can difallow or withftand but brutality.” 


APYREXIA. 





Fer the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


The Qualifications, neceffary for a Clergyman, fpecified ; and the un= 
py C.mfequences refulting from the Want of them, in Men wha 
that fiation, pointed out, in a Letter to a Friend. 


Dear Sir, : ns 
WAS, by the- laft poft, favoured with yours of the third 
ult. The tafk you have laid on me, in requefting my 

thoughts on the neceflary qualifications of a clergyman, | fhail 
endeavour to perform in the beft manner I am able. I hope, 
in doing it not to give offence to any who are worthy to fill 
that refpectable ftation. I may probably ftep a little out of 
the beaten track, but intend not to offer any thing but what 
teafn and the New Teftament will juftify : fupported by thefe 
authorities, 1 fhall look with a perfect indifference on the re- 
fentment of the/2, whofe condué comes juftly within the line of 
cenfure. I fhall hold up no individual to the eye of public 
obfervation ; but condemn impropriety of behaviour in whom- 
foever it is found; therefore none will take offence but thofe 
who merit cenfure, and the refentment of fuch it is beneath 
me to regard. | 

A clergyman fills a high and facred office; when he fills 

it properly he becomes a truly venerable and refpectable cha- 

rater ; when he fills it cmproperly, by fuffering his condué& to 

give the lie to his profeffion, he becomes truly oe , 
With regard to abilities, he ought not to be deficient; nei- 


ther is it ong he fhould be of the frf cla/s, in point of 


underftanding. His /earning ought to be fuch as will enable 
him to fet the doétrines of Chriftianity in a clear and ftrong 
light, ‘and furnifh him with proper arguments to defend it 
againft the attacks of its enemies. This will be fufficient 
without being deeply fkilled in fchool divinity, metaphyfics, 
the polite arts, or having an univerfal acquaintance with an- 
cient and modern literature. 

But the moft effential qualifications of a bifhop, minifter, 
of paftor, (and. without which all other accomplifhments will 
be infufficient to anfwer the primary end of his appointment, ) 
are thofe laid down by the apoftle Paul in his Epiftle to Titus, 
chap. i, ver. 7,8, 9. §* A difhop (faith he) muft be — 

efs, 





640 Qualifications neceffary for a Clergyman. 


lefs, as the fteward of God ; not felf-willed ; not foon angry; 
not given to wine; no ftriker; not given to filthy lucre; but 
a lover of hofpitality ; a lover of good men ; fober, juft, holy, 
temperate; holding faft the faithful word as he hath been 
taught, that he may be able, by found doétrine, both to exa 
hort and to convince gainfayers.” And in chap. iii. ver. 2, he 
direéts that ‘* they fhould {peak evil of no mati; bé no brawl. 
ers, but gentle ; fhewing all meeknefs to all men.” 

Thefe are the qualifications which the Holy Ghoft has dis 
reéted all fhould poflefs who undertake to minifter,to the peo- 
ple; for, under the term bifbop, are included all paftors, or mi« 
nifters, in the Chriftian church; therefore thefe qualifica. 
_ are equally incumbent on the inferior, as on the dignified, 
clergy. 

The neceffity of them is declared by the higheft authority, 
and they are defcribed in terms fo explicit, that to miftake 
them is impoffible. They are equally obligatory in all ages; 
and the power of fophiftry, or artful expofition, cannot paras 
phrafe them away. They conftitute a plain criterion, - by 
which all thofe, who affume the facred function of minifters, 
ought to meafure their own conduct, for by this the. /enjble 
part of their hearers will always judge them. pi 

What then fhall we think of men*, affuming this facred , 
character, whofe general conduct is a fad reverfe of the above. 
mentioned amiable and Chriitian qualifications ; men, who are 
proud, covetous, intemperate, revengeful, ftrikers of others, 
and regardlefs of almoft every moral as well as religious ob- 
ligation? Such minifters are in truth the minifters of Satan 
rather than of Chrif?. Inftead of leading others in the patis 
of rectitude and purity, thefe leaders of the people are caufing 
them to err.. They are utterly unworthy the /lation they fill, 
and the maintenance they receive from an injured and deluded 
people. The caufe of virtue and religion fuftains un{peaka- 
ble burt from the bad effects of their example; and immoralj- 
ty triumphs in the encouragement it receives from their con 
duét. ‘Till the church is purged of thefe fons of pollution, 
who are indeed vile /pots in our feafts of charity, the reproach 
they have brought upon her can never be wiped away; while 
thefe remain to adminifter at her altars, the enemies of our 
holy religion, when the excellence of its precepts is urged 


aga.ah 


* The writer means not to caft any reflection on the clergy in 
general: he is fenfible there are many worthy and truly amiable 
characters among them; thefe mutt lament, with him, that any 
fhould give occation for this cenfure, but, at the fame time, know 
fome deferve it, ‘ 
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aga'nft them, will point with infulting triumph, and cry out; 
hefe are thy gods, O Ifrael! 

If it be the duty of minifters to difcourage vice, and promote 
the praQlice of virtue, in the pulpit, it is ttill more obligatory 
on them to be efpecially careful of their own condu@ and ex- 
ample out of it: if they fail in the datter, the former will be 
unavailing. With what face can an immoral man prefume to 
infruct others in the duties of religion and moral virtue? Or 
what good effets can he reafonably expect will attend his in- 
fructions? ‘To fuppofe that the divine bleffing can attend fuch 
unfanctified labours, is inconfiftent with reafon. They tend 
rather to confirm men in their fins, and to beget a total difre- 
gard to religion itfelf. People will naturally look upon the 
Chriftian fyftem as a folemn farce, when they fee the very 
teachers of it act in dire&t oppofition to the precepts it en- 
joins ; and give up all decency of character in the gratification 
of their paffions. 

There is not a more ridiculous and contemptible chara&er than 
that of a drunken, proud, quarrel{-me, prieft. That ignorance, 
whick in fome mea{ure palliates the crimes of the vulgar, will 
not extenuate his guilt, or fereen him from that contempt and 
deteflation which is juftly due to his iniquity. Such men act 
againft ftronger convictions than others, and have no cloak 
for their fin; it is written in indelible characters upon them, 
and juftly intitles them to-the fevereft cenfure. The ftate of 
fuch is truly deplorable: they ftand on the brink of a preci- 
pice, in the moft imminent danger. The accumulated weight 
of their own tranfgreffions, and the fins of others made worfe 
by their example, will fall exceedingly heavy upon them in that 
day, when inguifition for blood fhall be made by the righteous 
Judge of quick and dead. 

On the contrary, great are the advantages that would ac- 
crue from clergymen fuftaining their characters with decency 
and propriety. They ftand in a confpicuous point of views 
and their condu& is {crutinized more than that of other men. 
They ought not to content themfelves with being merely 
unblameable in their lives and converfation, but fhould afpire 
after a more noble character, of becoming way-marks to 
others in every department of the Chriftian’s duty. ‘The eare 
of fouls is an important charge ; and of thofe who undertake it 
much will be required; the peace and harmony of foticty, 
and the promotion of virtue and religion, greatly depend on 
the proper execution of their refpective duties. If to precept 
they add the more powerful ftimulus of good example, the ef- 
fects on their hearers will foon appear, 
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The friendly inftru@tions of a pious, kind, benevolent, 
and religious, paftor, will have great place with his audience ; 
he will reach their hearts, and gain their love and efteem; 
they will fit under his teaching with pleafure, and reap ad- 
vantage and edification from the truths he delivers. Aorality, 
and a regard to religion, will increafe in proportion to the ex- 
emplary care he takes to promote it, firft in himfelf, and then 
in others. He will fee the fruit of his labours while here, 
and confider them as the earneft of a future blefled reward. 

Inftead of tithing the mint, anife, and cummin, he will be 
careful to make the gofpeil as little chargeable as poffible; b 
fetting before his flock an example of temperance and Chrif 
tian moderation. Having been concerned faithfully to dif- 
charge the truft committed to him, he will approach his end 
in peace, and rejoice in the anticipation of that ftate, wherein 


thofe who have turned many to righteoufnefs foall foine as the flars 


for ever and ever! 1 am your cordial friend, 


PHILENOR., 





Of the Nature of the Paffions, and of the power of the foul they 
refide in: From an ingenious Work lately publifhed. 


” HE greatnefs of God is fo far exalted beyond the 
reach of our intelle€ts, that men have not been able to 

know it without debafing it; and his unity is fo fimple, that, 
in like manner, they have not been able to conceive it with- 
out dividing it. ‘The ancient philofophers gave God different 
names in order to exprefs his different perfections ; and, by 
calling him fometimes Deftiny, fometimes Nature, and fome- 
times Providence, they introduced into the world a plurality 
of gods, and made the people idolaters. The foul being the 
image of God, the fame philofophers divided her likewife, and, 
not being able to comprehend the fimplicity of her effence, 
believed fhe was corporeal. ‘They imagined that fhe had parts 
as the body, and, though more fubtle, not lefs real. They 
multiplied the caufe with its effes, and, taking her different 
faculties for different natures, gave, contrary to the laws of 
reafon, feveral forms to one and the fame compound. But 
truth, which came down upon the earth with faith, taught 
us that the foul is one in her eflence, and that different names 
are only impofed on her for expreffing the variety of her ope- 
rations. For, when fhe imparts life to the body, and, by the 
natural heat which proceeds from the heart as its center, pre- 
ferves and cherifhes ail its parts, fhe is cailed Form; when the 
ives colours by the eyes, or difcerns founds by the ears, fhe is 
called 
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called Senfation ; when fhe rifes higher, and, by reafoning, in- 
fers one truth from another, fhe is called Underftanding; when 
fhe lays up her thoughts to ufe them on future occafions, or 
draws out of her treafures the riches fhe has depofited in them, 
fhe is called Memory; when, in fine, fhe loves whatever is 
agreeable to her, or hates whatever fhe has an averfion againft, 
fhe is called il]: but all thefe faculties, that differ in their fe- 
veral departments, agree in their fubftance; they are all toge- 
ther but one foul, and are only as fo many rivulets flowing 
frora the fame fource. 

Prophane philofophy, at length acknowledging this truth, 
made ufe of feveral comparifons for expreffing it. One time it 
reprefented the foul in her body as an intelligence in the hea- : 
vens, whofe virtue diffufes itfelf throughout all its globes; 
another time it exhibited her as a pilot fteering her fhip; and 
again as a fovereign governing his ftate. 

But Chriftian philofophy has fucceeded much better, when, 
by proceeding to the principle of the foul, it makes us ac- 
quainted with the effeéts fhe produces in the body, as ana- 
lagous to thofe God produces in the world. For though that 
infinite fpirit does not in the leaft depend on the univerfe 
which he created, and though without prejudicing his great- 
nefs he can deftroy his work, yet his immenfity, by his 
thoughts and by his will, permeates all its parts; by his 
thoughts, as he knows every thing that pafles in the world; 
by his will, as he operates in all things: thus, leaving no 
{pace which he does not fill, fitting himfelf to all creatures in 
their operations, and, without dividing his unity or weaken- 
ing his virtue, enlightening with the fun, burning with the 
fire, cooling with the water, and producing fruits with the 
trees, he is as great on the earth as in the heavens; though 
his effects are, different, his power is always equal; and the 
ftars, that fparkle over our heads, do not coft him more than, 
the flowers we tread under our feet. In like manner the foul 
pervades the body, and penetrates all its parts; fhe is as noble 
in the hand as in the heart; and, though, adapting herfelf to 
the difpofition of organs, fhe {peaks by the mouth, fees by the 
eyes, and hears by the ears, yet is fhe a pure fpirit in her ef- 
fence, and, in her different functions, her unity is neither divi- 
ded nor her power weakened. It is true, that, not finding 
the fane difpofitions in every part of the body, fhe does not in 
like manner produce the fame effects; fo that in this refpect 
the illuftrious captive falls infinitely fhort of God; for as God 
is infinite, and as he could make all things out of nothing, 
he can alfo out of every creature educe all things, and without 
any regard to their inclinations render them fubfervient to his 
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will.—But the foul, whofe power is limited, cannot a& in- 
dependently of organs ; and, though fpiritual in her nature, the 
is corporeal in her operations. 

This is what obliged philofophers to confider her in three 
ftates; which are fo different one from ancther, that if, in the 
firft, fhe approaches to the dignity of angels, in the fecond her 
condition is not better than that of beafts, and in the laft the 
js not much removed from the nature of plants ; being herein 
no otherwife than in feeding her body, digefting aliments, con- 
verting them into blood and juices, and diftributing them 
through the veins, arteries, and other ducts of the body ; and, 
to perform this ftrange metamorphofis, the fame identical mat- 
ter thickens into flefh, ftiffens into tendons and nerves, and 
hardens into cartilages and bones. She augments the parts 
of her body by nourifhing them, and, by dint of affiduous ap- 

lication, brings it to its proper fize: again, folicited by pro- 
vidence, fhe thinks of contributing to maintain the world by a 
return of what fhe has received, and fo produces her like for 
the prefervation of her fpecies. In this ftate the does not a& 
more nobly than the plants, which are nurtured by the influ- 
ences of heaven, which fpring up by the heat of the fun, and 
which propagate their fpecies by their rcots, buds, or feeds, 
In the fecond ftate fhe becomes fenfible, and begins to have 
inclinations and knowledge; fhe fees obje&s through the me- 
dium of the fenfes, which apprize the imzgination of them; 
and the imagination configns them over to the memory, which 
undertakes both to keep them carefully and to reprefent them 
faithfully: her inclinations give birth to her defires, and from 
her knowledge proceeds her Jove or hatred; fhe attaches her- 
felf to what is agreeable, is averfe from whatever difpleafes 
her, and, according to the different qualities of the good or 
ill that prefents itfelf, fhe excites different motions which are 
called paffions. _In this degree fhe poffeffes nothing more ele- 
vated than beafts, which difcover objets by the fenfes, receive 
the reprefentations of them into their imagination, and retain 
them in their memory. 

In the third ftate, fhe abftraéts herfelf from the body, and, 
recollected within herfelf, meditates on the fublimeft truths ; 
fhe treatswith angels, and, afcending gradually to the Divinity, 
conceives an idea of his adorable perfections, and admires 
his greatnefs: fhe reafons upon the fubjeéts that occur, ex- 
amining their qualities to underftand their effences ; fhe com- 
pares the prefent with the paft, and forms conjetures on both 
for futurity. ‘ 

The faculty that performs all thefe wonders is called mind; 
the imagination and the fenfes acknowlege her for their mif- 
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trefs; but fhe is not fo free as not to depend on a fovereign, 
and obey the law of one that is blind, to whom fhe ferves as a 
uide. This, which is called will, and which has no other 
object but good to follow, and evil to efchew, is fo abfolute, 
that heaven itfelf refpeéts her liberty, for it never ufes vio- 
lence when it acts in conjun@tion with her, obtaining her con- 
fent by a difplay of cogent motives: and thofe efficacious 
graces, that produce always their effect, may undertake to con- 
yert, but never toforce, her. Her orders are always complied 
with in her dominions; her fubjects, though fierce, are never 
rebellious to her, and, when fhe commands abfolutely, fhe is al- 
ways obeyed. 

It is true that there are motions formed in the fecond ftate 
of the foul which exercife her power; for though they hold 
of her, they notwithftanding pretend to fome fort of liberty ; 
they are rather her fellow-citizens than flaves, and fhe is ra- 
ther their judge than fovereign. As thefe paffions arife from 
the fenfes, they always embrace their party. The imagina- 
tion never reprefents them to the mind without fpeaking in 
their favour, and with fo good an advocate they find means to 
corrupt their judge and gain all their caufes. The mind 
hears them, examines their reafons, confiders their inclina- 
tions, pronounces very often to:their advantage, that fhe may 
not chagrine them, betrays the will, deceives that blind queen, 
and makes unfaithful reports to obtain from her unjuft com- 
mands. 

When the will has declared herfelf, the paffions become 
crimes, their fedition is formed into parties, and man, who 


. a yet was but diforderly, becomes intirely criminal. For, as 


the motions of that inferior part of the foul are not free, they 
do not commence to be vicious but when they commencesto be 
voluntary. Whilft objects excite them, the fenfes folicit 
them, and even the imagination protects them ; they have 
no other malice but what they borrow from corrupt na- 
ture. 

But, fo foon as the intellect, clouded by their darknefs, or 
gained over by their folicitations,. perverts the will, and 
obliges that fovereign to intereft herfelf for her flaves, fhe 
makes them culpable by her aflent, changes their commotions 
into rebellion, and thus the infurre€tion of the beaft confti- 
tutes the crime of the man, It is certain, however, that, 
when the mind acquits herfelf of her duty, and remains faith- 
ful, as an upright minifter to the will, fhe repreffes their fedi- 
tions, brings thofe mutineers into obedience, and fo dextroufly 
manages their humours that fhe quite tames their ferocity, 
aad converts them into rare and excellent virtues; in this ftate 


they 
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they range under the banners cf reafon and vigoroufly de. 
fend the party they refolved to fight for. : 
Paffion, «.-refore, is nothing elfe but a motion of the fenfitive 
appetite caufed by the imagination of a good or evil, apparent or 
real, which changes the body contrary to the laws of nature: 
this motion is caufed by the imagination ; which, ‘being filled 
with the reprefentations it has received from the fenfes, folicits 
the paffion, and difcovers to it the beauties or deformities of 
the objects waich may move it :—whenever, therefore, the 
imagination is ftrongly agitated, it hurries along with it all the 
paffions, raifing ftorms as the wind does the waves; and the 
foul would be peaceful in her inferior part if fhe were not moved 


by that power; but its authority is fo great that it acts at plea. . 


fure. Itis not even neceflary that the good and evil, reprefent- 
ed by the imagination, fhould be real, for the appetite confides 
in its fidelity, and believes its counfels without examination, 
Having no light but what it borrows from that fource, it follows 
blindly all the objects propofed to it; and, provided they are 
cloathed with the appearance of good orevil, it rejects orembraces 
them with impetuofity. In fine, paffion is againit the laws of na 
ture, becaufe it attacks the heart, which cannot be wounded 
without all the parts of the body fhewing emotion, being {o 
many mirrors wherein may be viewed all the motions of that 
which animates them. 

Now it is thefe paffions that we undertake to reduce under 
the dominion of reafon, and to change into virtue. Some have 
contented themfelves in defcribing them without bringing 
them under any regulation, and exerted their eloquence to ng 
other purpofe than difcovering to us our miferies. They be- 
lieved perhaps that it was fuflicient to know an evil in order to 
its cure, fo that the defire of health would oblige us to feeka 
remedy ; but they fhould remember that there are pleafing dif- 
tempers, which, many patientsdread being cured of: others 
have entered the lifts againft paffions as monfters; they have 
furnifhed us with arms for deftroying them, without confider- 
ing that, to put this defign into execution, one mutt get rid of 
himfelf. Others were fenfible that the paffions, conftituting a 
part of our foul, could not be deftroyed but by death; whence, 
blaming tacitly him who gave them to us, they offered reafons 
for allaying them, without fecking the means to bring them 
into order. 

They thought alfo, that they were only neceflary to virtue 
for exercifing her courage; that they were only ufeful to man 
for proving him; and that he could reap no other advanta; 
from them than by fuffering them witb patience, or refolutely 
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refifting them. But I endeavour to defend their caufe, and 
yet to defend that of God, intending to fhew, in the fequel of 
this work, that.the fame providence, who has brought forth 
our falyation out of what we had loft, is willing we fhould 
bring forth our quiet out of the diforder of the paffions ; and 
that by his favour we fhould endeavour to tame thofe montters, 
and compel to march under the ftandard of virtue thofe comba- 
tants that moft frequently lift under that of vice. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


{ Philalethes, on his Thoughts on difinterefted Love, in the laft 
Number of the Monthly Ledger. 


Sir, 


OUR remarks on this fubject difcover you to be a man 

of candour: as fuch I refpect you, although [ cannot 
adopt your fentiments. I mean not, any more than yourfelf, 
to promote a tedious controverfy, bat with to throw a few 
hints before you on the fubje€t. Confider them impartially, 
and then be governed by your own judgeinent. 

You quote from my former effay, “* None but an all-perfeét 
being,” &%c. &%c. and then add, “* The major propofition is 
without proof, &c.” I anfwer, itis /elf-evident ; and the con- 
traty would be to inveft created beings with the diftinguthing 
prerovative of Deity. To att difintercftedly pre-fuppotes per- 
fection in the a@tor. You next fay, * lf there is no other 
principle (thah felf-love) which excites to internal and exter- 
nal action, it muft of courfe influence our approbation and 
difapprobation of every perfon and thing, and determine alt 
our volitions as well as actions.” And does it not? 
Attend clofely to the operations of your mind, and then 
anfwer. You then add, ‘* Tt feems plain to me that wé 
approve of the generous, humane, and merciful, character,. 
&c. wherever we find it.” Certainly ; and the reafon 
i, becaufe generofity, humanity, &c, are fo interwoven 
with our happinefs, and effential to it, that we cannot do 
otherwife. You ‘* cannot think that we feek prefent or future 
gratification in every action,” becaufe ‘‘ it /uppofes all men to 
a& from mature deliberation,” &c. This fuppofition is a mif- 
take; and you muft, on a review, fee it tobe fo. Many actions 
proceed from a view to prefent fatisfaction only: thefe require 
nodeliberation or *¢ difcernment of good or ill confequences.” 
Thofe actions, in which we feek future gratification only, are 
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the refult of deliberation and difcernment. This is not 
“¢ palpably contrary to,” but perfeétly confiftent with, * ey. 
perience and matter of fact.” —Y ou fay, ‘* according to my pro. 
pofition, we can approve of nothing as good but what tends 
fome way or other to our own pleafure ;” pray, fir, what do 
you approve, which is not, in fome refpe&t or other, conne@. 
ed with your own good? Whatever tends to the good of 
the whole commands your efteem. Why fo? Becaufe you 
are a part of that whole, and muft, if not immediately, fet 
remotely, be benefited by it.—You talk of this notion being 
impious and abfurd with regard to the Deity; but pray, fir, 
what idea could you entertain of the Deity were he to give 
men power to act without a motive. Would not this be to re. 
folve all into chance, and, in effe&, to deny his exiftence ? 

You next quote from me, ‘* If Benevolus could find the 
fame degree of happinefs without it, he would not be charita. 
ble ;” and adds, ** were we always perfuaded of this, ‘how 
much it would leffen our idea of a man’s kindnefs.” Yoy 
fhould rather have faid ‘* of a man’s merit in being kind,” 
for the kindnefs or benefit to the receiver is the fame what. 
ever his motive. Your fimile of the Sadducee is not to the 

oint. 

' After fuppofing that (upon my fcheme) man is a fine piece 
of mechanifm, and everything in the world neceflary and fixed, 
you ferioufly conclude, ‘‘ that there are /ome actions in the 
univerfe that are not both caufes and effects to thofe which 
precede and follow.” Is not this, in effect, faying, there is a chafm 
in that univerfal chain which connects all the univerfe toge- 
ther in harmony and order? 

You fay “it is clear that man has within himfelf an idea of 
liberty :” I grant it fully: but wherein does this liberty con- 
fit? Not furely, as you fuppofe, in doing what he has m 
will to do. Man can do (fo far as his powers reach) whate- 
ver he wills to do. Is not the will ever determined by the 
ftrongeft motive that prefents itfelf to the mind? 

You feem not to have entered deepiy enough into the ope- 
rations of your own mind. That is the beft metaphyfical 
fchool. You will, by ftudying therein, learn more than ina 
thoufand books, 

lam, &._ 
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For the MONTHLY LEDGER: 


M\RUE religion is not more honourable than fuperftitiori 
is difgraceful to the human underftanding, which the 
Deity has rendered capabie of difcovering and contemplating 
truth. It may pethaps be thought unneceflary, in this age of | 
licentioufnefs both in principle and practice, to declaim apainit 
fuperftition : but, although it be not the reigning vice of this 
age and country, yet it has ftill too much place in the breafts 
of individuals to permit either their worfhipping God in a ras 
tional manner, or enjoying that portion of happimefs in this 
life which he has gracioufly allotted to man. 

Superftition has ever rifen to the greateft heights in thofé 
countries, and at thofe times, when true religion has had the 
leaft influence. ‘Totally inconfiftent with reafon and truth, it 
always flies at their approach, and hides its héad in the gloom 
of ignorance, 

It hath been generally acknowledged by the moft eminent 
writers, both ancient and modern, and evinced by the exam- 
ple of all ages, that religion is thie only fure foundation on 
which communities can be erected ; the only, folid and perma- 
nent bond of union by which the feveral parts can be kept to- 
gether. On the contrary, fuperftition, the child of igaorance, 
and fruitful parent of miftruft, fears; and falfe alarms, has ne~ 
ver failed to alienate, to fcatter, and divide ftates; where it 
ufurps dominion. In kingdoms, it has not only made good 
the political maxim, divide and govern, but it has divided and 
deftroyed. . 

How great and noble were the ancient inhabitants of Rome ! 
how mean and contemptible are the prefent! Could any thing 
human be more exalted than their former ftate ? can any thing 
be more abje&t than their prefent? If it be afked whiat has 
| this change, the anfwer is obvious : — it is fuper- 

ition. 

Civil policy firft gathered together the cutcafts of the earth, 
to form the firft race of that illuftrious people: fuperftition 
firft divided, then enflaved them; and reduced them to their 
prefent ftate of meannefs. Nothing but fuperftition could 
have broke in upon, and deftroyed, that excellent order and 
feconomy which raifed them to the pinnacle of human great- 
nefs, and rendered them the admiration of the world. 

It has been faid, by fome eminent men; that reafon is that 
‘Which fets mankind at a diftance fromm, and exalts them above, 
the brute creation ; but I think it may with greater juftice be 
affirmed, that it is religion which does us this noble fervice. 
- Vou. IT. 4N To 
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To reafon, in a limited degree, (or fomething fo like reafon, 
that the diftinétion is too nice for our préfent faculties,) the 
brutes have a limited pretence : to religion they have none, ' 
jor do any of their actions imply any fenfe or confcioufnels of 
Deity. But, while we glory in this fuperiority, we ought to 
tremble at the approach of that falfe fire which only counter. 
feits its pure flame ; for, in the fame proportion as religion ex- 
alts us above the brute creation, fuperftition debafes us below 
their nature, and renders us more fierce and cruel than they, 
Religion has given us but one obje& for our worfhip, and but 
few for veneration ; fuperftition has multiplied gods, and con. 
founded reverence with adoration ; and, while it ltas deftroyed 
duty by multiplying objects of worfhip, that divine homage, 
which is due only to the fupreme Lord of the univerfe, has been 
facrilegioufly offered to gods created by ignorance and fear. 
. Human invention firft created, then multiplied, thefe ob. 
jects of worfhip ; and, although polytheifm is now exploded in 
the weftern world, yet a multitude of fuperftitious rites, modes, 
and ceremonies, in the worfhip of one triple God has produced 
effects not lefs injurious to true religion and the peace of foci- 
ety than thofe of open idolatry in the eaft. Superftition has 
felfened the number of her deities, but fhe ftill keeps her vota- 
ries employed in a round of unavailing ceremony. The plain 
unchangeable laws of the Deity have been rendered myfterioug 
y fuperftitious attempts to explain them : they bave alfo been 
formed and fafhioned to vulgar prejudices; and that beneficent 
Being, whom men ought to have worfhipped with a filial o- 
bedience {pringing from the warmeft emotions of love and grae 
titude, has been reprefented as a capricious and cruel tyrant, 
delighting in the tears, penance, and fuiferings, of his creatures, 
In this age of {uperior light and knowledge, it might indeed 
be reafonably expected that every attempt to ftrip religion of 
that veil of abfurdity wherewith fuperftition has clothed it, 
and to ;eftore it to its genuine purity, dignity, and luftre, 
would gain univerfal concurrence and efteem : but the fate of 
a late petition, ‘calculated in fome meafure to promote this sio- 
ble end, convinces us that the powers that are have fome ends 
to ferve in which fuperftition may be a neceflary affiftant. She 
is the magnet whereby power attra&s gold ; and, while fhe 
holds the minds of the people in chains, their fervices maybe 
ealily purchafed, on terms which freedom, with her eyes open, 
would defpife, and reafon laugh at. " 
_ But, -however confiftent this mode of ating may be with 
the policy and interefts of temporal power and clerical ambi- 
tion, wifdom will direct every ftate to be cautious, while fu- 
perftition is employed as a fervant, that the do not hecomea 
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mifirefs, and again. ufurp an uncontroulable dominion. Should 
this be the cafe, the confequences would prove fatal, not only 
to religion, but to freedom; and the miferies of paft times 
would be realized in the future. 

i PERICLES. 





The Studies of Afironomy and Philofophy recommended. 


HE fciences of aftronomy and philofophy are ftudies, 
next to that of ourfelves, the moft worthy of cultivation, 
on account of the grand fcenes they difplay, and the lofty ideas 
they tranfmit, of the power, the wifdom, and the goodnefs, 
ef the great Creator. 

Thefe fciences have, in all ages and countries flourifhing in 
arts and politenefs, engaged the attention of the curious, em- 
ployed the pens of the moft eloquent orators, and embellifhed 
the writings of the poets of the moft.elevated genius. 

As to the firft of thefe {ciences, the aftronomer has, for the 
fubject of his fpeculations, the whole univerfe of material be- 
ings: he confiders the nature of matter in general, and ene 
quires by. what laws the feveral parts of it a& upon éach other ; 
but his thoughts are more particularly employed in inveftiga- 
ting the nature of thofe. great bodies that compofe the vifitle 
fyftem of the univerfe, which in common fpeech are compre- 
hended under ‘the appellation of the fun, moon, and ftars. 
Thofe, who are unacquainted with this fublime fcience, have 
no greater ideas of the ftars than as a multitude of bright 
fpangles dropt over the atherial blue; they conceive no other- 
wife of thefe fine appearances, than of their, being fo many 
golden ftuds, with which the empyrean arch is decorated : 
but ftudious minds, that carry a more accurate and ftri@ en- 
quiry among thefe celeftial lights, bring back advice of the 
moft. aftonifhing import, concerning their beautiful order and 
the laws which govern them ; which loudly proclaim the in- 
finite wifdom of the divine Archite@,. in thus difpofing of the 
matter with which the univerfe is compofed. 

.. There is, indeed, no part of the creation but what-difplays 
the wifdom, goodnefs, and power, of the great Firft Caute, 
to an attentive mind; but the heavens, in a moff emphatical man- 
wer, ** declare the glory of God,” and are nobly eloquent of 
the Deity, as well as the moft magnificent heralds of their Ma- 
ker’s praife; fo that, in this divine book of creation, the moft 
unlettered may find enough to excite their admiration and 
praife, 
4N2 : By 
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By a little knowledge in this pleafing and wonderful f{cience . 


we are enabled to contemplate that magnificent ceconomy 
which poifed the ftars with {uch inexpreffible nicety, and meted 
out the heavens with a fpan; where all is prodigioufly vaft, 
furprifingly various, yct more than mathematically true, By 
aftronomy we alfo learn to confider thofe golden luminaries in 
the heavens, which appear but as twinkling flames, to be in 
fa& prodigious bodies, and as many funs to fo many fyftems, 
each accompanied with its particular planetary equipage : there. 
fore what a multiplicity of mighty fpheres and worlds, un- 
known to us, muft be perpetually running their various rounds 
in the immenfe regions of fpace! yet none miftake their way, 
nor wander from the paths afligned them; and, though they 
travel through tracklefs and unbounded fpace, yet none fly 
from their orbs into extravagant excurfigns; none prefs iti upon 
their center with too near an approach ; but all their revolu- 
tions praceed with eternal harmony, keeping fuch time, and 


obferving fuch laws, as are moft exquifitely adapted to the. 


rfection of the whole. 

How aftonifhingly capacious muft be the expanfe which 
yields rcom for thofe mighty globes and thofe widely-diffufed 
operations! ** To what mighty lengths did the almighty Ar- 
chite& ftretch his line, when he meafured out the ftupendous 
platform !” Inconceivable extent! it {wallows up our thoughts, 
Where are the pillars that fupport this grand majeftic concave. 
of the fky? How is that immeafurable arch upheld, unfhaken 
and unimpaired, while fo many generations of bufy mortals 
have funk and difappeared, as bubbles upon the ftream? The 
ftars, which are fuch prodigious bulks, how are they faftened 
in their lofty fituations ? By what miracle in mechanics are fo 
many thoufand ponderaus orbs preferved from collifion or ftri- 
king againft each other? Are they hung in golden or ada- 
mantine chains? Reft they their enormous load on rocks of 
marble, or on columns of brafs? It is the almighty fiat that 
has breathed upon it, and has thus animated nature with thofe 
wonderful principles or laws of projection and attraction, by 
which this mighty fabric js fupported ; the latter, the alle 
combining cement; the former, the ever-operating fpring. 
It is by the mighty power of attraCtion that the vaft worlds of 
matter hang, /elf-balanced, on their own centers, and (though 
orbs of prodigious bulk) yet require nothing but this amazing 
property for their fupport and continuance. 


hus, by means of the projectile impulfe on one hand, aad - 


the attractive energy onthe other, (being bath moft nicely pro- 
portioned, and under the immediate operation of the Deity,) the 
various globes run their radiant races, without the Jeaft inter- 

ruption 
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ruption or deviation, fo as to produce the alternate changes of 
day and night, the pleafing viciffitudes of the feafons, the flux 
and reflux of the tides, (fo ufeful to navigators,) and a thous 
fand others. 

Let us then adore, with a reverential awe, that great and 
glorious Being, whofe word gave birth to univerfal nature, 
and endued it with thefe furprifing properties; that incompree 
henfible Being, who is perfect in knowledge, mighty in pow- 
er; whofe name, whofe nature, and operations, are great and 
marvellous ; who fummons into being, with equal eafe, a 
fingle atom, or ten thoufand worlds. 


He fees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A bero perifb, or a fparrow fall ; 
. Atoms or fyftems into ruin burl d ; 
And now a bubble burft, and now a world. 


Are our thoughts raifed to admiration at this fmall fketch of - 
nature? how, then, muft we be loft in amazement at the con- 
fideration of the Creator himfelf, who is fo far exalted above 
thefe his glorious works, that he looks far down on thefe daze 
gling fpheres, and ‘* fees the fummit of creation as in a vale |’? 
fo great, that this prodigious extent of fpace is but as a point 
in his prefence, and all this confluence of worlds, compared 
with his own glory, as the tighte® atom that fluctuates in air, — 
and {ports in the meridian ray ! 


Hail, fov’reign Goodnefs! all-produdiive mind | 
On all thy works thyfelf inferib’d we find. 
How various all! bow varioufly endu’d! 
How great their number ! and each part how good? 
How perfect, then, muft the great Parent fhine, 
Who, with one ac? of energy divine, 
Laid the vaft plan, and finifh’d the defign ! } 
Mon. Mifc. . BLacKLock. 





Yo the Epi on of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


§ a friend to every branch of fcience, but to natural- 
A hiftory in particular, I view, with pleafure, every eflay 
that may tend to illuftrate thofe agreeable fubjects, and confee 
quently was not a little pleafed with the account of the tor- 
pedo, copied from Réaumur by your correfpondent, who figns 
himfelf 4 Lover of Natural-Hiftory. As this piece was offered 
tothe public in the moft fair and candid manner, I was fur- 
prifed to fee it fo Severely attacked by another corre/pondent, 

a, under 
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under the fignature of Apyrexia; who, with an aftonithing des 
gree of vanity, aflumies the office of diétator, recommending to 
. you cautioufly to determine on the merits of: the pieces ‘offered 
to you, till fome perfons of judgement have been confulted oa 
them. Now, fir) [cannot but thinks that, if you had fol- 
lowed this advice. before you publithed his performance, he 
would never have been fuffered to have blotted five pages of 
your ufeful Mifcellany. i 

I muft confefs, I am rather at a lofs té underftand what he 
would have. inferred from his publication, except, with 
Mr. Walfh, he would infinuate, that the ftroke of the tor 
pedo and electricity are one and the fame thing.. If this is his 
meaning, I could with he had brought fomeé experimients more 
convincing than any that have been hitherto made. ~ 

Who this quoter of quotations is, 1 prefume not to fay ; nor 
is. it neceflary to my prefent purpofe, 43 1 mean only to thew 
the fallacy of his reafoning. ‘* The Greeks, we are ‘in- 
formed, were acquainted with its torporific qualities, from: the 
mame given it by Hippocrates ; and Plato compared Socrates 
to it. Ariftotle (he fays) mientions its benumbing properties; 
and the learned ‘Theophraftus relates, that it conveys its be 
numbing quality through fticks and {pears ;”” — a property I 
have never been able to difcover in electritity. The next que 
tation is from Plutarch ; but little to H1s purpofe. The me 
dical properties of this fifh are next introduced; and wear 
informed, *¢ that Galen ufed it as a topical remedy ; Paulus 
recommended the oil of it for the gout ; and Scribonius Lar 
gus applied it,for an obftinate head-ache :” and, if I might be 
allowed to prefcribe, I fhould certainly offer it as a rerifedy for 
the cacogthes fcribendi of our author, to be applied to the right. 
arm as often as the fit feizes him, and have no doubt of its ef- 
feGting a radical cure. The ‘* poets, Appian and Claudian, 

ave an elegant defcription of this fifh ; ard then,- withthe 

oman empire, the knowledge of it fell, till it was revived by 
Belon, Bondelet, . Salviani,Gefner, Redi, Borelli, Stens 
and Lorenzini.” 

& Redi and Lorenzini attributed the numbing quality of th 
torpedo to the tranfmiffion of certain efluvia ; which opinion 
was embraced by Claude Perrault. ‘ Borelli imputed it toa ée- 
rain brifk undulation of the parts of the fifh touched.” Bit 
sieither of thefe bear a refemblance toeleAtricity. 
- Réaumur (he fays) fell into a fimilar deception in the nett 
generation ; and yet I am inclined to think-that the care and 
accuracy of that hitherto unrivalled naturalift was at leaft equa 
to that of Mr. Walth’s. Your correfpondent, having alreaty 
quoted twenty-one quotations from different authors, . proces 

fo 
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wo the point in queftion: ‘* The experiments made with the 
Leyden phial, the. conger-eel, and thofe fince made by 
Mr. Walfh on the Torpedo, whereby he has fully and clearly 
afcertained that the wr ier go is the efficient caufe of the ama- 
ning qualities of this curious fifh :” "To prove which aflertion, we 
are again referred to Gravefande, Vanderlott, Adanfon, Fir- 
min, Richers, Bancroft, Condamine, and Walth ; all which 
muft neceflarily have been read, to have fatisfied- ourfelves of 
this important truth, had he not kindly given us an extrac 
from the f{peech of Sir John -Pringle, on the delivery of the 
gold medal; and of which I fhall now take notice. This 
entleman fays, ‘* that one of the moft brilliant of Mr. Walth’s 
ifcoveries was, that this animal not only could accumulate, 
in one part, a large quautity of eleGtric matter, but was fur- 
nifhed with a certajn organization difpofed in the manner of the 
Leyden phial. * Thus, while one furface of the eleétri¢ part 
(fappofe on the back) was charged with this matter, or, as it 
is called, was ina pofitive ftate, the other furface (that on the 
belly) was deprived of it, or was in a negative ftate; fo that 
the equilibrium could be reftored by making a communication 
between the furfaces, by water, the fluids of the human body, 
or metals.” 

Is it not aftonifhing that a gentleman verfed in eleétricity 
fhould be guilty. of fo egregious a blunder as to fuppofe a pofte 
tive and negative fide in an animal, every part of which isa 
cmdudtor, and at the fame time to talk of a retention of the 
fluid when the whole body is immerfed in water, which he 
himfelf has proved to be a conductor ? Can there be an elec- 
trician fo ignorant as not to know that the Leyden phial can- 
me be charged ynder water ? Where, therefore, is the fimi- 

ity ? t 
The principal charaéteriftics of eleGtricity and the Leyden 
phial are light, found, attraGtion, and repulfion. Neither of 
thefe properties are yet difcovered in the torpedo; and-the 
only refemblance it appears to me to have is, that both will 
give-a blow ; and fo will a cow’s tail if you approach too near 
it; and yet, notwithftanding thefe contradictions, the worthy 
prefident, or Mr. Walfh for him, has difcovered that this 
groveling animal is armed with lightning, yet at the fame time 
confefles he could never difcover any light init. 

’ T fhall now take notice of the reafons your correfpondent 
tives for publifhing his compilation ; viz. “* As the worthy 
perfident of the Royal-Society has not publifhed his oration, it 


May be more acceptable to your readers who love natural- 
chiftory.” - What ! its being fold at two bookfellers at London 


and: Edinburgh is no publication? What-then fhall we _ 
0as. it 








656 A Fragment. 
it? The Reviewers in the Edinburgh Magazine plaint 
thought it fo when they criticized it ; and with their words | 
fhall conclude this paper. 

“¢ As a compofition, this difcourfe is tame and placid ; yet 
it every where plainly difcovers that it is the produc of grea 
Jabour and ftudy. It is more remarkable for the reading it dif. 
plays, than for thought and fentiment: it is more pedantic 
than learned. It would be a cruelty, however, to criticize it 
too minutely : the painful effort which gave it birth was fuffi. 
ciently, humiliating to the author.” , : 

. PHILO-VERITAS, 





4 Fragment. 
<>" WILL amount to nothing,” faid Honorius. 
‘© No matter (replied Eugenius ;) you will foon get 
through it; itis but a fingle day.” ~ 

This converfation pafled, an’t pleafe your honours, on the 
calends of April ; but, in what year of our Lord, the very 
learned Allemandus, and the moft learned Batavius, who have 
difcuffed this intricate point, are not agreed : I fhail therefore 
decide nothing. In the mean time the reader may take the 
firft that comes to hand, the prefent year 17755 for inftance; 
in want of a better. 

s¢ My thoughts and opinions for one whole day! (cried Hos 
norius,) what anonfenfical hiftory !” f 

«¢ In the name of nonfenfe, then, (faid Eugenius,) let us 
have it.” , " 
_ © In the name of nonfenfe you hall.” ; , 

“¢ What’s o’clock ? ‘Is it time torife? ’Tis paft fix. Does 
itrain? Is it fair ?- Is the wind eafterly ?. Is it warm? <Is 
it cold? Shall Tride? Shall I walk? Shall I put on my 
furtout? I will. 

‘© How freth, how enlivening, how infpiriting, thie airf 
How thick, how foggy, this head! Let it alone, faid I, fo- 

Riagnning 3; perhaps the fog may difperfe. 

*¢ Surely, thought I, man is but an emmet, — finding that, 
in my walk, I had accidentally ftuck my cane in an emmet’s 
neft, and thrown their whole empire into eonfufion ; — furely 
man is but an emmet ; very important in his own eyes ; very 
infignificant in thofe of fuperior beings. — What a buftle do 
they make about this attack on their little world, and what 
conjectures about the caufe of it! They think, poor fouls | 
that, becaufe their little purfuits are interrupted, the whole 
frame of nature is falling. ‘* At leaft, (fay they,) "tis afi 

; earthquake.” 
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éarthquake.” Et is nothing (faid I) but a cane.” * Thou 
art getting (whifpered confcience) out of thy path.” °* I wilk 
recover it (faid I): prefently :” (I with, good folks, you would 
all obey its diftaves a3 readily) and on’ I plodded,: difcarding 
(that is as far as Meffrs, the metaphyficians will give me leave} 
all ideas, whether of fenfation or reflection, and negleQing all 
fimple modes either of duration or fpace, except only the 
mode of advancing one leg before the’ other, which, by dint 
of continual application, I liad difcovered to be a: convenient 
mode for the menfuration of both. 

Now if any one, taking advantage from the foregoing paf- 
fage, fhould impute to Honorius: an heretical opinion, thaé 
emmets really poffefs rational fouls, I: here abfolutely proteft 
againft the confequenice. Not but that, in’ fpité of their dimi+ 
nutive. fiae, I am: humbly of opisiion, it: is poffible’ they may 
contain fouls as wide as‘fome' of your réveretices. 

“ Every fuffering, began 1 to-mofalize, has its coriclufion, 
and: perhaps' its’ adeantape. Téa and hidt-rolls will’ fhortly re- 
compenfe the fatigue of my walk. _ 

. © An eflay againt predeftination ! oried I, fipping my tea, 
and taking up the Monthly:Mifcellany for April — 

“ Tis.an excellent roll— 

‘And how’ does'the author get rid‘ of that ugly chapter of 
St. Paul? —'Why,. he’ e’en: cuts‘ it quite’ out ——- Oho !' @ 
- way with Diffenters: irideed’! your very’ humble fervant, 

— 

“ Stop, (cries' Sir Critic):Here is'a manifelt blunder! you 
Have fixed this:converfation to 'the firft day of April,’ and you’ 
take up. a pamphlet which was'not publifhed:till: the‘fifteenth. 
Itis an anachronifm.” ‘ Only confider, fir,” would:I' reply 
with-all the gentlenefs' and urbanity:imaginable;—laying at the 
fhme'time my: fore-finger: on his breaft, to elicit, if poffible, 
one’ {park of ‘compaftion ;—*« only confider, I befeech you; if 
authors ‘did not now and then‘thtow down a ‘chafitable‘bone, 
what would ‘your family, and your relations'the commentators, 
do-for a fubfiftence?” I muft poftpone’ my'defenee to’ fome' 
future:period ‘of: this: deleQable hiftory—time ‘preflés—bafitiels 
is urgent—I have two difhes of tea'yet to drink;- afid:a chapter’ 
of the Roman Hiftory to finith. ' 

' This ‘Tarquin'‘the Proud, what a monfter of iniquity! but 
his wife’ Tublia, driving her chariot‘on’her father’s déad' body! ° 
“Tt cannot be!” faid Humanity; throwing: down the book* 
With indignation, ‘*Tt’is‘true;” faid Mr. Hooke.—‘‘ Alf the* 
charities of naturé! difprove’ it apridri,” replied Humanity: 
“ Dionyfius Halicarnailenfiss. Livy, and’alf the hiftorians prove 
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658 A Fragment. 
it @ pofteriori,” rejoined Mr. Hooke. ‘I am forry for it,” 
faid 1, -interpofing and breaking off the difpute. 

se Mr. Elegit, fir, calls to requeft your attendance, 
at the enfuing trial between A, and B. to give evidence on the 
part of his client, the plaintiff.” * 
P tien (faid I) why has he chofen to plague me in the bu. 

nefs 

(The pun wiped away in fome degree the effects of the pith, 
It was not a pith of ill-nature. It was a pith of fenfibility, 
The idea of an examination, and crofs examination, ftruck. 
upon the weak nerves of Honorius, wha was a valetudinarian, 
and brought a fympathetic fuffufion over his cheek. He was ing 
deed $* tremblingly alive all o’er,” and his fenfibility approxi. 
mated fometimts to irritability ; which-your worhhips know is 
within a letter or two of iratcibilitys, This is a weaknefs; 
but I write a hiftory, not-an apology.) j 
_ ** But public juftice, fir,”— 

‘* IT comprehend, Mr. Elegit, the force of your argument, 
But what is the ftate of the cafe?” 
_ $ The declaration, fir,. fets forth, — that the. defendant B, 
Jate of C. ic the parifh of D. and county of E. did, on the fe, 
cond of September, in the year of our Lord, 1774, with force 
and.arms, fith in the free fifhery of the plaint:ff A. at D.-in 
the county aforefaid ; and thereout and therefrom did take and 





carry away certain fith, to wit, one jack, four barbels, -and; 
fteen gudgeons, Contrary to the ftatute in fuch cafe made and, 


provided, whereby the faid plaintiff A; fays, declares, and 


will prove, that-he is injured, and hath fuftgined damage andj - 
lofs, tatne amount of two fhillings and fixpence, and theres 


upon he brings his fuit.” »iti) 
** Gentle powers of love and concord,! (exclaimed I) could 
ye not fhed one drop of your healing balm on thefe wounded 


fpirits? Do they confider that every plea, replication, and. 
rejoinder, brings them a ftep forwarder on their journey. 


through life? Why fhould they wafte the little oil remaining 
in their lamps in lighting up thcfe flames of contenticn !— 
Was there no kind friend, no gencrous neighbour, to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace between them ?” 

‘© That’s not my bufinefs—” | 


<¢ True, Mr. Elegit—I remember ‘(refumed I) to have had 


fome difcourfe with a ftranger about that time and plaee.—— 


He told me part of his ftery—It was a melancholy one—I am: 
not capable, faid he, of gnjoying. any but calm and placid. 


amufements. He intended, poor man, no injury. 

‘* It may be fo,” returned Elegit. ; 
5 Twill {peak (added I) to the plaintiff ——” 
Lor 
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Foritbe MONTHLY LEDGER. 


[7 HEN the angel of the Lord announced the nativity of 
our Saviour to the fons of induftry who were watching 

their flocks by night, while the glory of the Lord fhone round 
about them, thus fpoke the celeftial meflenger: ** Fear nots 
for, behold ! I bring you good tidings of great ‘joy, which fhall 
be unto all people; for unto you is born, this day, in the city 
of David, a Saviour, which is Chrift the Lord.” From the 


 ¢ontext, we have every reafon to imagine, their fears at fuch 


an extraordinary appearance were fucceeded by the moft rap- 
turous degree of that joy which the annunciation of fuch good 
tidings is peculiarly calculated to infpire ; for it informs us, 
after they had hafted to Bethlehem, and had feen the wonder- 
ful thing which the Lord had made known to them, they tef> 
tified its full poffeffion of the heart by the moft natural expref- 
fions of glorifying and praifing God. Such will always be the 
genuine effufions of every heart, that, opprefled with the bur~ 
den a Saviour alone can remove, receives the report of an Im- 
manuel, almighty to redeem, ‘and all-fufficient to fupport and 
direct. 

I have frequently reflected, not without the moft unfeigned 
forrow, how large a number of people, in this age, can hear 
thefe good tidings repeated without feeling, at leaft, a degree 
of the fame joy. Why do they not eagerly prefs to receive 
thofe ineftimable benefits and privileges, which the gofpel pro- 
mifes to all thofe who truly believe on its adorable Author ? 
Why are they fo languid and inattentive in the contention for 
that prize, to whofe value no words can do juftice? Whae 
can be the reafon? The anfwer feems to be as eafy as the 
query is important. Blind to their true intereft, infenfible to 
their higheft happinefs, they will not fuffer their hearts to feel: 
the want of a Saviour : they intrench themfelves {0 ftrongly in 
the vifible and prefeut, that the operation of things future and’ 
anfeen can have no influence or effect. A ftupid ignerance of 
the moft adorable felicity is the natural confequence of fuf- 
fering our minds to reft delighted in the enjoyment of earth’s 
higheft happinefs. — I miftake the term: earth has it not to 
give.. When voluptuoufnefs captivates the powers of the foul, 
is it poffible zhey can want to be faved from a conformity to the 
finful cuftoms of the world, when the pinnacle of their am~ 
bition is to triumph in being the leaders of the mode, — the 
earlieft and lateft votaries at the fhrine of fafhion? Can they 
want to be faved trom the troubles and deceitfulnefs of riches, 
who are incapable of tafting any kind of pleafure, fave that 
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which fprings from the view of accumulated wealth? Can th 
long to be. faved from the delufions of fenfual pleafures, whofe 


only enjoyment confifts in the moft unreftrained gratification 


of every vagrant appetite? Ab! no: happinefS ever wag, 
and ever will be, perfe&tly incompatible with fuch punfuits, 
It is more the glory of Jefus Chrift to fave mankind from the 
power, than the punifhment, of fin: this was his excellent 
bufinefs while he perfonally appeared on earth, and continues 
. to be the fame now he is afcended into heaven. ‘To have 
ielded the offender from punifhment, without giving powep 
to overcome the ftrength of the enemy, would in fa& be 
giving a licence to the finner, or, at leaft, only removing the 
fie}, and leaving the caufe in its full force, to operate again 
in the fame manner. 
Jt is extremely probable that many, when experience has 
extorted from them a confeffion of the vanity of every purfuig 
they bave been engaged in, which had earthly things for its 
abje&, and only time for its duration ; or when the powers of 
enjoyment became fo debilitated, as to be no longer capable of 
being the channels of receiving their criminal pleafures ; when 
confcience refumes her empire in the foul, (which, in the 
heat and extravagance of youth, fhe was compelled to abdi« 
cate,) and contrafts the native deformity and mifery of guilt 
to the unborrowed lovelinefs and happinefs of religion ;— 
then, if they do not take refuge in the fad thought of an ans 
nihilatian of the foul after its feparation from the body, at lea 
they wifh a Saviour wauid accept the laft foul dregs of a life, 
the moft valuable part of which has been devoted ‘to the pur«’ 
pofes of iniquity. May they who apply even at the eleventh 
hour find acceptance | but it is very much to be. apprehended 
many top late find fuch wifhes are formed from the fuggef- 
tions of defpair, to finally terminate in the extremeft anguilh 
of difappointment. 
But how different is the fituation, my charity leads me o 
think, of numbers, who, in the early part of life, dedicate 
their powers and faculties to. promate the glory of the.mof 
amiable of all heings ! who. know the happinefs of living unw 


_ der the influence of a benevolent difpofition, breathing peace 


and good-will towards all mankind; or,.in other words, who, 
yndes the guidance of the Spirit of God, live a truly religioug 
life, I¢ is they, becaufe they have known the want of a Sa 
Vieur, Can rejoice with exceeding great joy, when he is pleafed 
tq reveal himfelf to their underftandings under the charadtere 
@f an Advacate and Redeemer : it is they who can apply to 
themfelves thofe great and precicus promifes, which are {catv 


tered in an amazing profufion throughout the facred oracles, 
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Reficiions on Chrif?’s Natsvity.. 65y 
of having every needful good in this wofld given them, and, 
ia that which is to come, the meridian fulnefs of beatitude paft 
conception : it is they who are enabled to perceive the amiable- 
nefs, excellence, and {uitablenefs, of the Lord Jefus Chrift, 
in the characters of the beft, the wife, and greateft of all be- 
ings : and it is they who know him to be a captain, to defend 
them ; a king, to govern thems a phyfician, to heal their 
fouls ; an advocate, to plead for them before. God ; a father, 
to provide for them ; a brother, to relieve them ; a head, to 
guide them ; a treafure, toenrich them; a fountain, to cleanfe 
them ; .a fanétyary, to cover them; a counfellor, to advife 
them ; a prophet, to inftruct them ; and a prieft, to atone for 
them 


In a few words, through their fhort paflage of terreftria] ex- 
iftence he animates them to perfeverance, by enabling them to 
become more than conquerors over every obftacle that appears 
to impede their progrefs.; at the awful period of ite clofe he 
caufes them to anticipate the blifs of angels; but, beyond it, 
they alone can conceive what great things the Lord hath laid 
up for them, who kept themfelves unfpotted from the world, 
and made a Saviour the object of their love and imitation. 

Tf thefe glorious truths were often ferioufly applied to and 
permitted to have their due influence on the mind; and the 
virtues, which are the natural produce of fuch confiderations, 
were cherifhed by the enlivening warmth of divine co-opera~ 
tion; what would be the confequence ? Whe cannot tell ir 2 
Would the precarious attainments: of ambition engage our af. 
feStions, when an adoption into the family of the fons of God, . 
an inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, and the pofleffion of 
a crown of immortal brightnefs, whofe glories are as eternal 
as the faul that poffefles it, are the rewards of a meck and 
lowly fpirit? Would the delufive indulgences of fenfe be 
fuffered to enfeeble the body, blind the underftanding, vitiate 
the will, and corrupt the affections, when a bathing in thofe 
ftreams of inconceivable pleafures, that iflue from the throng 
of infinite bleffednefs, is the unalienable privilege of the chafte 
and temperate? Would gold have power to be fuperior td 
ery affection of nature, and every principle of religion, 
when all the riches in the treafury of unbounded munificence 
are entailed on the liberal, the generous to the indigent and 
helplefs? . Did they but properly reflect on the great and in- 
eftimable privileges of thefe, who, from an unfeigned faith in 
our Lord and Saviour, live conformable to the example he has 
left us to follow, furely they could no longer bear to fall 
within the clafs of thofe who are aliens to the meee 
- oO 
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of the Ifrael of God, and ftrangers to the covenants of the 
moft glorious promifes ; but would, by an unfeigned faith, 
and a purity of life, which the Chriftian code makes effens 
tially neceflary to happinefs, prefs forward to obtain that prize 
which the higheft authority afflures us, by the mouth of the 
great apoftle to the Gentiles, eye hath not feen,’ nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

2 E. Li 


Sean 
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To the Eviror of the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


f S, in a former Number of your Ledger, you have given 
A place to an account of curious arts, inventions, and im- 
provements, you are requefted to infert the following particus 
lars of a curious watch, made by Z. /V. watch-maker to the 
king ; which was purchafed by his majefty for three hundred 
guineas, in the year 179. 


MONGST other things, equally curious, this watch 


has a hand which is a year in making its revolution, ° 


and points to the month and day of the month throughout the 


year; and a feconds-hand which aéts in the fame manner as, 


a regulator does, by means of a pendulum, and is adapted to 
move, or not, at pleafure, without preventing the other parts 
of the work from going : it has alfo a plate, on which, by 
means of a brilliant, is reprefented the fun, which regularly 
performs its diurnal revolution, and a moveable horizon; 
that fhews the variation of the days, according to the difs 
ferent feafons of the year, with great exaétnels ; and, though: 
it has fo many motions, the watch is only of acommon 
fize, and keeps time to a great degree of nicety. This pers 
formance, by good judges, is efteemed as curious and coms 
plete a piece of mechanifm as was ever executed. 

The fame artift has a watch, of his own making, one-fifth 
lefs than the furface of a quarter-guinea ; the dial-plate in pro 
portion. All the teeth of the wheels are fo fmall as not to be 
diftinguifhed by the naked eye, The chain is about one inch 
in length, and contains about 140 links. The watch fhews 
the hour and minutes, and has all the other parts of a common 
watch, ) 

The faid artift has lately invented a machine for weighs 
ing gold, fo nicely conftructed as to afcertain to the 10,000th 


art of a grain. 
. Account 
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Account of that fingular Charaéter, the Chevalier DEscazeav-3 
known by the title of the French Poet ; who lately died in the 
Fleet. ‘ i 


PPaHIS crazy retainer to the mufes was the natural fon of a 
French financier, who, for family-reafons, fent him 
over to England, znd ailowed him a fmall penfion to live on: 
but either this penfion was not regularly paid, or it was too 
fcanty a pittance to furnifh a fupport, as he ran in debt, and 
was, as.before obferved, lodged in a prifon. Whether this 
‘confinement affected his intellects, or that it proceeded from 
fome unknown caufe, his mind however became difordered, 
and he was generally judged to be mad. - His poetical produc 
tions. increafed the. grounds of this belief, as they were tince 
ured with a wild turn of fancy that rendered them generally 
incoherent and unintelligible. He ufually wrote fome lines 
upon the prevailing topic of the day, and as ufually read them 
to every one he met. He was a very peaceable man, unlefs 
he judged himfelf affronted ; and he was always nettled if any 
ene held his productions in any degree of contempt. 

During his confinement in the Fleet he was one day, in par- 
ticular, greatly offended by a fellow-prifoner, who had torn. 
down his engraved picture, which he had fixed up in the 
¢offee-room. Upon this occafion, though the offender was a 
flout athletic man, he flew at his antagonift with the rage of a 
tyger, and compelled him to afk pardon and re-place his por- 
trait. During his confinement he let his. beard grow to an un- 
common length ; but, foon after his being releafed, he cropt 
it, to decorate the buft of Homer, which he had in his aparte 
ment. 

When difcharged from his confinement, he made his ape 
pearance at many coffee-houfes, where he entertained the com+ 
pany with his poetical productions ; which generally. created 
alaugh, and often procured him a dinner. Thefe cafual cone 
tributions were not, however, fufficient to fupport him with 
decency ; and at one time his breeches, in particular, were in 
avery tattered plight; which being obferved by fome gentle 
men at Slaughter’s coffee-houfe, they made a fubfcription to 
purchafe a new pair ; but his pride, or caprice, ox whatever it 
might be called, converted the money to another ufe; he pure 
Ghafed a feather for-hishat, which he appeared in the next day, 
with his-old ragged breeches, A 

Defcazeau was {o very tenacious of his poetical abilities, that 
he would utter the rudeft and moft impertinent expreffions to 

any 
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any one that would not pay him the adulation to whi 
thought he had a juit etint. One evening, in soldetonial 
jag at Slaughter’s coffee-hoafe, and a gentleman not appto- 
ving of an incoherent rhapfody he was repeating, he gave fuch 
bad language, that the gentleman was induced to lay his ftick 
acrofs. kisi es$; upon which, the chevalier, who alw: 
carried a mousning-fword in his hand, drew it, and -woun 
the gentleman in the arm. The conmfequence of this affair had 


like to have been very ferious, as Defeazeau’s unarmed: —_ | 


nift, being fo juftly proveked, would probably have de 
the poet, if the company had not interfered and turned the berg 
into the-ftreet. 

He latterly made a gay appearance, fome nobleman: having 
noticed him, and given.him: a caft-off emibroidered coat, whicis 
he eonftantly wore. In this drefs, with 2 mourning | 
astd. a tin cafe, which contained his works, and which: refer 
bledia tsuncheon, he every day vifited the coffee-houfesy and 
aad now raifed more-regular contributions, as fome printerhad 
geusroully pristed. his: produions, and he fold the: copies at 4 
tolerable good price. ; 

Although he had for feveral. years gained his libe “ae 
a& ef infelvency, he meyer could bp ommetied on es 
puzlieus: of. the Fleet,. in which: he continued to the laft. 
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Fhe PRICE of WHEAT per Quarter, at the’ Corn MfaHiet' 
Mark-Lane. 


Junejo. July4. 7. Wa. the 18. 21, 
s s fs. fs sss fs fe se ds 
Wheat, — | 42256} 40a54 | 40454 |'40ad 2|'40ay2'| 4oasz | 4052 
Rye, —— | 26a28 | 26428 | 26a28 | 26a28 | 26a28 |} 26a28 | 2629 
— 20827 free oration 20827 | 20427 |'22427 
ats, << przatg:| Pzaig f1341g:| rza1g} 13ar9 | F3zarg | 138% 
July: 25.. Wheat, 38a51s. Rye, z6a28s. Barley’ suisspst 4 
Oats, 1321981 





— The Supplement to this Volume will be delivered 
with Number I. of Vol. III. on the rft of next Month. 





- Brratum. In page 581, line’27, for Appian, read Oppian. 
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PO EK 
Tbe Farmer and Chryfalis: A Fable. 


HEN the bright tints of rofy red 
The morning light ¢'#lofe, 
The farmer rofe from off his bed 
-"And wak’d his fhort repofe. 


Through the farm-yard his fteps purfue 
With key in hand elate;_ - 

Then near the paling he withdrew 
And op’d the garden-gate, 


Up the green walk he took his way ; 
And, as he pzft along, 

Tun’d to himfelf fome ruftic lay, 
Or fang fome chearful fong. 


Well pleas’d, arofe before his view 
His fummer arbour’s pride, 

Where plac’d, all white with rofy dew, 
A chryfalis he fpy’d. 


Wrapt in a web he pendent hung 
Expos’d to every gale; 

The fable grants the infe& tongue 
To tell his mournful tale. 


He brufh’d his hand with mortal pride, 
The webs fine threads he broke ; 

And fure the infe& muft have dy’d 
Had he not him befpoke. 


Ah! wretch! he cry’d, withhold thy hand ! 
I afk a thort reprieve ! 

Fake not that lite which thy command 
Can to no being give, 


T fought a covert in this thade, 
Beneath this leafy veil ; 

Where no obtrufive eyes pervade, 
Or envious hands affail. 


I thought beneath thefe thades, (I fay,) 
In this my embryo ftate, 

That I, fecure might filent flay, 
Beyond the grafp of fate. 


But ah! alas! too late I find, 
The peace, I once enjoy’d, 

Will, by a.wretch’s harden’d mind, 
For ever be deftroy’d, 


On thefe laft words the farmer feiz’d 
The little infe& fly, 

And in his cruel hands would, pleas’d, 
Have had the infect dic, 


Vou. il, 4 P 
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The chryfalis, by pain oppreft, 
- By forrow undifmay’d, 
Addrefs’d hisunrelenting breaft, 
And farther hearing pray’d. 


If mind is, as the fages taught 
A never dying flame, 
Which fhifts through matter varying 
fraught, 
In ev’ry form the fame ; 


Beware left, in the worm you crufh, 
A brother’s foul you find ; 

And tremble left thy lucklefs brufh 
Diflodge a kindred mind. 


Tell me of what the fages taught, 
The farmer him reply’d ; 

Of forms, of matter various fraught — 
Thy boon thall be deny’d. 


Yet, though no philofophic plan, 
From the poor fly addreft, 

Could footh the unrelenting man 
Or melt his harden’d breaft ; 


Heav’n, e’er attentive to the pray’s 
With due fubmiffion paid, 

Wafts the poor infe& on the air 
To a more favouring thade 5 


‘Where he fecurely yet might lie 
Beyond the grafp of fate, 

Until the ufual time grew nigh 
To quit his embryo ftate, 


What folace could the farmer have 
To eafe his tortur’d breaft, 

When heav’n did condefcend to fave 
The life he late diftrefs’d ! 


MORAL. 


The well-taught philofophic mind 
To all compaffion gives, 
Cafts round the world an equal eye 
And feels for all that lives. 
PHILETUS, 


Retirement: Poems 


OME, fweetner of life’s cares, re- 
tirement, come, 
And blefs a mufe, who loves thee, with 
thy charms 5 . 
Ar, 
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A mufe, who feeks thy friendfhip to im- 
prove, 

Who oft invites thee to her op’ning 
arms, 


For, blefs’d with thee, within thy cool 
retreats, 
= wn to pride, to envy, and to 


The peaceful foul a fecond Eden finds, 
And all its beauties qur attention fhare. 
Far from the fcenes where ftrife and folly 
dwell, 
To where thou beckon’ft, let me now 
retire, 
And view, in nature’s variegated face, 
The. grand perfeCtions, of th’eternal 
Sire ! 


How bright the dew-drops on the fpangled 
grafs, 
When morn with crimfon freaks the 
orient fkies ! 
How {weet the wild notes from the vocal 
grove, 
While on theear the diftant mufie dies! 


The hawthorn’s tufts of vegetative fnovw, 
The golden panfies glitt’ring o’er the 
green, 
The azure vi'let, fweet-exhaling flow’r, 
And blufhing rofes, decorate the fcene. 


All nature, now reanimated, fhines, 
Aad hourly pours new beauties on the 
eye 5 
Salutes the ear from all hertuneful tribes, 
With the full chorus of her miaftrelfy. 


Thefe are the pleafures gay-rob’d fum- 
mer yields, 
While Flora, fporting through th’am+ 
brofial bow’rs, 
Sheds beauty, gladnefs, o’er the new- 
cloath’d fields, 
And paints with vivid hues the {miling 
flowere, 


While joy the groves, and fragrance fills 
the fky, 
And balmy incenfe from the vales af- 
cends, 
Let me, delighted, range the elyfian fcene, 
While through its wond’raus. maze my 
view extends, 


Hark ! from yon hazel sone, the thrufla 
attunes 


Her matin fong, and wails forth her 
dayts 
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The wocd-lark modulates her melting 
trains, 

In notes harmonious to her Maker's 
praife! 


The bees, induftrious, rove from flow’s 
to flow’r, 
And f@ from nexious plants ambrofia] 
dews ; 
The flocks and herds all hail the geniaj 


And ‘bets the Pow’r that al} their joy 


renews, 


The mofly grots, whence guth the chryftal 
rills, 
That down their root-bound chanaele 
babbling ftray, 
With cool refrefhment cheer the ins 
feebled fwains, 
When, fierce defcending, darts the noone 
tide ray. 


The pine-crown’d hill, the brook with 
willows fring’ d, 
The deep’ning wood that frowns againft 
the fkies, 
Th’enamel’d vale, with Flera’s offspring 


£ayy i 
All pour their mingled beauty on, my 
eyes. 


If ought ean chafe the gloom of life away, 
If ought can light up funthine in the 
breaft, 
Or wake the flumb’ring foul to harmony, 
‘Thy charms, thy chasms, O aature} 
make us bleft ! 


Tis not in mad ambition, foaring pride, 
Or folly’s tinfel trappings, that the 
mind 
Can tafte the fpring of pure unmix'd 
delight, 
Or, free from wihhes, true contentment 
find: 


For thefe have oft been prov'd, but prov’d 
in vain f 
Worfe than jlufive are theiz boafted 
charms ; 
Though crowst’d with rofeebuds, thef 
conceal a thora, 
Whith wounds us when we grafp them 
in our arms, 


But nature’s beauties are for ever new, 
And virtue’s pleafures never will decay 5 
The fr gives tranfport to th’admising 


view, 


The /af will flourith in eternal day ci 
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Lit ftstefmen vain their anxious hours 
employ 
To gain thofetranfient babbles, wealth 
and fame ; 
Empty they are, and impetent of pow’r, 
To yield the trophies of a deathlefs 
neme, gf 


(For naught, that time and all fts -feenes 
aftord, 
Can give to mortals permanent re- 
nown 5 
*Tis widom, wvittue, goodnefs, only raife 
Th'’immortal column — give th’im- 
mostal crown ! - 


Whate’er from earth originates muft 
die, 
Nor can beyond its native fphere arife ; 
‘Put all chofe graces, that from ‘heav’n de- 
feend, 
To heavy’n return, and triumph in the 
. Kies, : 


“Tis hore that-virtue’s column flands fe- 
cure, ; . 
Crown’d with @ chaplet of immortal 
bloom 3 
And here her fons Qternal pleafures tafte, 
And gain thofe honours that furvive the 
tomb. : 


Tothis bright region be our views con- 
fin’d, 
Be all-our ftrife its glories to obtain 5 
Here, emulation, fire the languid mind, 
Fornone fhall firive thine -ardour to 
reftrain. 


Phisle*in, Tweet retirement, thou haft 
taught, 
While in thy filent thades I rov’d, to 
find ‘ 
The facred folace of reflection’s fpting, 
Whole: Rreams ferene invigorate the 
tnind, : 


Nor can the foul a purer feaft enjoy 
‘Than this to readin natare's page di- 
vine 5 ‘ 
And <tontemplate the wonterd of that 
ow’'r 
Whofe-wifdom, goodne(e, treth, united, 


thine! « 


Wrote with a fun-beam on erestion’s 


TOR Y, 84 
In radiant charaéters ! behold, © man! 


Thy holy admiration thefe demand '! 
EUSEBIUS. 


By a Fricpd, on being queficned | for uncom 
mon Penfivenefs. 


HH! ceafe, my friend, nor more ate 
tempt to thew | 
ba from myfelf my fad misfortunes 
OW 5 

Thy ftern reproach each fecret pang reo 
veals, 

And my hand di€tates what my bofom 
feels, . 

Let my full heart in fighs its woes conveys 

My eyes their tributary drops ftill pay ; 

Yet let this filent fenfe of inward pain . 

Within thy dreaft foft fy mpathy maintain § 

Let triendhhip govern, and let nature binds 

Nor heap freth tortures on a tortur'd 
mind, ; 

Hhere a weary -folitude I beat, 

and count deftrnétion but to ‘know des 
fpair 5 

Tf here alone refle€tion’s powet'I prove, 

Pll quit the gay fcene to tread the loné« 
fome grove, 

No common care has wrought my foul 
to grief, 

No lenient balm can give that foul ree 
lief, ; 

No med’cine’s aid can bid my feelings 
ceafe, 

No foft perfyafives Jull my breast .tp 
peace; 

Firm in affliétions muft this heart rémain, 

Drink deep the poifon’d draught and hug 
the galling chain, 

And think, if thtis each vary’d fenfe Rand 
ftill ; 


? 
And wifdom- leave the captivated wil; 
ff here religion yield its {aered fway, * 
And reafon linger in its beft effay ; 
That heav’nly beam, whith guides th’im= 
mortal foul, 
Adotns, correéts, and’ dignifies, the 
whole; - - 
If here its all-eplight’ning ray is loft, 
And the foft mind in paffion’s terppett 
tot; 
Can thy. weak reafoning in effets he 
more, sa 
And calma mind no reafon can réftore?. 
Forbid it fenfe; the rath attempt then 


' books, leave, 
Thefe attributes divine all-glorious But pity ftill, for fill thy friend muft 

ftaad! gtieve 5 
aP2 And 
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And dul] philofophy may teach in vain 
The harfh decrees which nature can’t 
maintain. 


Let the fad ftrain thy gentle bofom move, 


My crime is weaknefs, and my fault is 


love; 
Love, which in guiltlefs triumph rules my 


fou 
Attracts each yielding fenfe and {ways the 


whole s 
In guiltlefs triumph ; for I ftill thall prove 
The child of virtue, though the flave of 
love, 


“Love, which the guilty foul can never 


try, 

Which all thy father’s thoufands cannot 
buy ; 

Whate’er I view in lov'd Lyfander’s 


eves, 

Whate’er the graces which in him I 
prize, 

No charm fo potent is, no grace fo ftrong, 

To fully innocence, or virtue wrong ; 

Virtue, whofe facred: light he did be- 


_- ftow, 
The great firft Caufe of ev’ry good be- 


low; 

‘Yet led by virtue, long the youth I’ve 
lov’d, 

In one fad hour by beauty’s force un- 
mov’'d, 

T heard, and, wond’ring, what I heard 

approv’d ! 

© name, for ever Jov’d, for ever dear ! 

Why reafon abfent! ah! why Lyfander 
here! 

My blufhing cheeks my fecret griefs re- 
veal 5 

*Tis his toconquer, as°tis mine to feel ! 

In nature’s beauties {kill’d, immortal 
Pope 

Gave to his pen, as tohis fancy, {cope. 

Painted to life fad Eloifa’s woes, 

And bid his mufe her wretched tale dif- 
clofe ; 

Bids beauty view her fate with weeping 


eyes, 

And echo back her penitential fighs ; 

Feel in each line the pangs. her bofom 
knew, 

Condemn her guilt, yet pity as they view; 

Oh! could’ thou now again thy aid 
reftore, 

Again the heart’s moft fecret {pring ex- 


plore ; 
‘Where could’ ft thou, charming bard, more 
' juft than here, 
Gain the foft figh or unavailing tear ? 
For me, thou might’ft renew the melting 
tale, 


For me, did pity in each breaft prevail, 
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-While thus Lyfander fteals on ev'ty 


hour, 
And all my captive bofom owns his 


pow r, 
‘Through the dull round of each fucceeding 


day, 
On him my wand'ring thoughts fucceed- 
ing ftray ; 
In mighty dreams his imag’d form I 
view, 
And e’en in fleepthe fleeting thade purfue; 
Yet be each mifchief multiply’d on me, 
Woes yet unknown, if he may yet be 
free, 
Sigh not, Lyfander, for thy grief difplay’d 
Invents new torments for thy wretched 
maid, 
Think’ft thou, vain youth, our marriage 
would difgrace 
Theancient arms of thy illuftrious race? 
Thy pride forgets my family is known, | 
If not fo rich, as genteel as thy own 3 
Had virfuous blood in thofe dear chan. 
nels run, 
O! could fate change it — but thou att 
a fon! 
No pow’r on earth our friendthip ought: 
to move, 
Nor. ftrive to leffen, or divide, our love, 
Ill-fated youth! on either path undone, 
The conftant lover or the duteous fon ; 
He fears, too juftly fears, in each fad 
our, 
The fad exertion of parental power ; 
While love and grief contend within his 
breaft, ; 
And nature bids ftern duty be confeft. 
O! ftruggling merit, how thy griefs 
combine 
To tear thy youthful breaft, to torture 
mine ; 
O fatal profpeét | here methinks I fee 
A father’s frowns, a father’s harth dee 
cree! . 
That aged face in fmiles he ever faw, , 
And views it ftill with reverential awe ; 
Yet here ambition conquers nature's 


voice; 

The blooming offspring of his virtuous 
choice, 

Unmov'd, he fpurns from his protecting 
arms, 

At once to nature deaf and all her {oft 
alarms ; 

Oh ! can I think on this my much-lov’d 
friend, 

Thofe fecret pangs which cannot fee their 
end, 


And yet reftrain my momentary figh, 
And check the foft’ning drop that fills 
my eye! 


Ab! 





Ah! no3 
' ftow 
For fad f 
: kenov 
For more. 
eon 
My tostu! 
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Ak! no; befilent then; but tears be- 
' ftow 

For fad fenfations that thou can’f not 
: know ; 

Fot more, much more, than here my 

pen reveals, 
My tortur’d heart too exquifitely feels, 
JULIET. 


An ELEGY, 


AIL, dark retreat! in whofe fecreted 
gloom 
A wretch defpairing may fecurely rove, 
Lament unfeen his melancholy doom, 
And drag the chain of never-hoping 
lave. 


Daughter of long accumulated woes, 
That taught this haplefs bofoni to com- 


plain, 
And, loft to peace, to comfort, and re- 
pofe, 
To pine with anguifh and to mourn 
with pain ! 


Dejected Grief! thou ever-weeping maid, 
The fad companion of my earlieft years, 
Beneath; the breathlefs filence of the 
: fhade, 
Indulge the painful luxury of tears. 


In vain we firive our fufferings to con- 
ceal, 
When worn with forrows, or with 
cares oppreft : 
Th’unbidden pang infenfibly will fteal, 
And paint the ftruggling tortures of 
the: breaft. 


The drop will fall unconfcious on the 
| cheek, : 
The tongue will faulter, .and the bo- 

fom figh ; 

The ftrong afflidtion filently will fpeak 
In all\the plaintive language of ‘the 

eye. 


’ Reafon may then admonifh us in vain, 


And diftant gleams of happinefs im- 
part, 
But can the think to argue down a pain, 
Or heal a wound that rankles at the 
heart ? 


When this torn breaft a paufe from grief 
, thal know, 
All-gracious heav’n, in tendernefs de- 
clare | 
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Shall hope facceed the bitternefs of woe, 


Or life be lengthen’d only to defpair ? 


Muft death itretch out the everlatting 
thade, 

And love at length give expeétation 
o'er? 

Or fhall thefe eyes yet fee the only maid 

This‘aching bofom ever tould’ adore ? 


Has time the white-fob’d moment in 
his pow’r 
To let me gaze, enraptur’d, on her 
charms ? 
Has he mark’d out the confecrated ground 
That wafts me back to Leonora’s arms? 


If kindred minds by fympathy can prove, 
Or whifp’ring {piritsin our dreams re- 
veal ° 
The mutual pang of difappointed love, 
Congehial bofoms are decreed to feel s 


Defpair from mourning Leonora’s eye; 
No aching drop of tendernefs has ftole 

Nor heav'd the fmaller forrow of a fighs 
That did not plang a dagger in my foul. 


In fome thick thade, imagin’d to my eyes, 
The weeping virgin a retirement finds, 
Relates her anguith to the midnight tkies, 
And murmurs only to the whiftling 
windse . 


She finks beneath the fury of the ftorm ; 
- And fancy, only of her terrors made, 
Raifes the ghaftly image of aform 
That adds a deeper horror to the fhade, 


The beck’ning fpectre ftalks before the 
fair, e 
Which fear had pictur’d to her fight 
alone, 
And feems to breathe, diffolving into air, 
The new-created horror of a groan. 


Tome, tome, the fhrieking virgin cries, 
And hopes a refuge from herfelf to find ; 
But oh! in vain! the phantom, as fhe 
flies, 
Again appears, exifting in her mind. 


But where am I? ah! where indeed ! de- 
clare, 
Ye pitying powers, to whom my woes 
are known : 
By oceans parted, tortur’d with defpair, 
And doom’d to anguish, endlefs as her 


own! ; 
- H. R. 
AVERAGE 
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From July 10, to July 15, 1775. 


By the Standard WinecutstreRr Buthel of 


Middiefex, 
Surry, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicefter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcetfter, 
Warwick, 
Gloucefter, 
Wilthhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


COUNT 


Effex, 

Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 

York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cenrberiand, 
Weftmoreland, 
Lancahhire, 
Chefhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerfet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorfet, 
Hamphhire, 
Suffex, 

Kent, 


Eight Gallons. 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans 
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A Metrzorotrocigat DIARY of the Wearust, 
For June, 1775. 

Therm. 
Wind. Bar. | lo. | hi. Weather. 

1\N.E. frefh307.|58 |62 |Warm, 

iW. ftrong'!30;%158 |63 Ditto. 

3|S-E. ftrong}|30;%|58 |70 |Sultry. 

4\S.E. freth'130;|65 |76 |Ditto. 

“SIE: freth}30;1,|682|762|Ditto. 

6)S.E. littlell30 (69 |77 |Ditto. 

freth\iz9*|69 |774|Ditto. 

8/N.E. frefhiiz9 7,|60 |66 |Ditto. 

N, #|60 |67 |Ditto. 

10\N.E. little 291% 65 |70 |Slight fhower. 

1 niN.E. frefliiz9,°;|62 |663\Much rain. 

; 12|N.E. little’ 29% 62 |73 |Sultry, intervals rain. 
13/N.E. frefh293%J623175 |Sultry. 

f7 14/E.N.E. little 291%:)64 76 |Ditto. 

r 15/S.E. little|i29,%|64 |76Z\Ditto. 

16/5. W, little 2916 643177 |Ditto. 
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W. freth]iz29;5,|63 |73 |Ditto. 
18). litelef29 v0 64 |75 |Ditto. 

NE. frefh 2935 62 67 Cloudy. 
20|W. littlel|izg,3,|62 |7o |Ditto. 


21|S.W. little30 61 }70 |Ditto. 
ftrong]|z9,%|62 |71 |Ditto. 
23|W. ftrong|izg £161 |68 |Afternoon rain. 

i a4lW. freth]iz9;$,|60 163 |Frequent fhowets. 
i 25iW, fteth 29 /6|60 65 |Fair. 
26W.N.W. ftrongiiz9,".}61 {63 Cloudy. 
27\W.S.W.  frefhiiz9,2. 60 |62: Ditto. 
28IN.E, frefth 29% 593]62 |Heavy rain, 
S. frefh 29x70 59 |61 |Frequent fhowers. 
3019. W, 294158 {59 }Heavy rain. 
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For the. MONTHLY LEDGER. 
Fix'd to no fpot is happinefs fincere. Pore. 


vee T has been a query, among cafuifts, whether 
the man who poflefles moft of this world’s goods 

g Rat and honours be happier than he who is deftitute 
aa ee of every thing but the bare neceflaries of life. 
Mec ~The impofiibility of determining this point with 
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certainty will be evident, if we reflect, that no. 


we | man can be in both thefe fituations at one and the fame time 3 
& | and that prefent evils, of whatever kind, make ftronger im- 
— preffions than thofe which are paft. Hence a perfon who finks 
| from affluence to poverty, from eminence to obfcurity, Ja- 
| | ments his fate, looks back on the golden hours of profperity, 
tle forgets the evils of that day, the anxiety that attends wealth, 


the thorns of ambition, and the gnawing worm of envy. The 
| | courtier envies the happinefs which he fuppofes the peafant to 
enjoy in rural life: the peafant is ftruck with admiration at the 
os falfe glare of pomp and riches, and fees not the clouds that 
> over{pread the hemifphere of greatnefs. Herein is verified the 
r truth of that apophthegm, ‘* Each man is feeking the things 
Ta Vor. Il, 4Q ' of 
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of another.” But, although we cannot arrive at certainty in 
our enquiries on this fubject, yet fome ufe may arife from in. 
veffigating it. The internal perceptions of mankind, and their 
predominant paffions, are better difcovered by carefully attend. 
ing to their aéfions than their words. The refined notions of 
the fpeculatift pleafe himfelf and us in the clofet, but are fel. 
dom ‘realized in life. A ‘* warm paffion,” as the poet fays, 
‘6 o’erleaps a cold decree.” We condemn what we too often 
practife ; approve rules of action to which we feldom con. 
form ; and are as oppofite to ourfelves as we are one to an- 
other. 

The microcofm has innumerable jarring interefts, as well as 
the macrocofm. Cuftom, like the infidious ufurper of a con- 
quered kingdom, firft intrudes itfelf as a gueft ; then folicits 
our acceptance of its help; then rules as a defpotic governor, 
A defire to increafe wealth, power, or honour, is the grand 
{pring of action in moft men; the primum mobile that fets the 
fyftem in motion. Every advance they make towards the ob- 
ject of their wifhes increafes their affiduity. The nearer they 
approach to any diftant good, be it real or imaginary, the 
ftronger is its attraction : and, as a man, placed between two 
objects, cannot approach the one without receding from the 
other, fo, in proportion as the mind fixes its defires on one 
thing, and delights in it, the oppofite will be difregarded with 
averfion. _The man who delights in wealth dreads nothing fo 
much as poverty : of all the evils beneath the fun, none wears 
fo terrific an afpec, in the eye of Gripus: he makes real pain 
a pleafure, to obtain the beloved object of his wifhes. ‘The 
man, whofe defires terminate in power, fears nothing fo much 
as becoming fubjeét to the controul of others, Alexander was, 
all his life, a flave to the very fear of lofing what he had con- 
quered. The man who treads the craggy path to honour, 
and makes it his /ummum bonum, is conftantly on the rack, left 
another fhould fnatch the laure? from his brows ; — left fupe- 
rior merit fhould puth him from the’ pinnacle whereon he thinks 

e ftands ; — and fuffers more, in ftriving to preferve his ima- 
gined fuperiority, than he enjoys in pofleffing it. yy i8 

It is a truth, verified by the experience of al! ages, that the 

ofleffion of wealth, power, and worldly honours, inftead of 
fatiating, generally increafes the defire after them: this is evi- 
_ dent to all but the parties themfelves ; yet they feem ignorant 

of it. The rich mifer will join you in excla:ming againft co- 
‘vetoufnefs, and declare he only wants to acquire a fufficiency : 
but what is a fufficiency ? — a term not to be defined. If we 
advert to his practice for an anfwer, it will be, a dittle more than 
be has got. Attend him another year; his fortune is then per- 
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Enquiry concerning Happinefs. 675 
haps nearly doubled: the anfwer is ftill the fame, @ little more 
than be bas got: and fo on, to the period of a life worn out and 
rendered wearifome by accumulating that which age may wor 
fhip, but cannot enjoy. Happinefs is the obje& of his purfuit. 
He fees, or thinks he fees, her feated on a bag of 10000 pounds. 
With much labour and diligence he gets poffeffion of the bag: 
but, behold, fhe is now ftationed at a farther diftance, on a 
bag of 20000. He ftills fellows her, with unremitting ardour : 
he gets pofleffion of that. The nymph ftill eludes his grafp, 
flies before him, and keeps her diftance. But, as age in- 
creafes, the way to her is more and more obftru&ed by a croud 
of phantoms, called Fears, which continually hover about the 
path of the purfuer. ‘Thefe weaken his activity, although not 
his ardour ; till, having crept on, with tottering fteps, to- 
ward that prize which he refolves fhall terminate his endea- 
vours, fuddenly the grave opens before him ; death, difdain- 
ing a bribe, gives him a puth ; he finks and falls, and is feen 
no more. ‘ 

The cafe is pretty much the fame in the purfuit of power and 
honours ; they are in themfelves ideal, and lie in a little fpace. 
The vaft aggregate of them, which a fubdued world heaped on 
Alexander, was infufficient to fatisfy the craving of his vatt 
ambition. This extenfive region of earth and fea was too 
fcanty : he lamented the fmallnefs of their dimenfions, and 


. wept becaufe there were no other worlds, within his reach, to 


conquer. Shall we afk, are fuch men happy ? The queftion 
is needlefs. Had they been happy, they would have been con- 
tented. In proportion as men defire to be otherwife circum= 
ftanced than they are, they are unhappy ; for what is happi- 
nefs, but that ftate of content wherein defire and hope are 
fwallowed up in poffeffion and certainty? Defire and hope 
aré, indeed, infeparable from us in this ftate of being, becaufe 
it was not intended to be a ftate of complete happinefs ; but 
they are paffions which ought always to be regulated and 
bounded by reafon, and direéted to proper objects by wifdom, 
Men feel themfelves uneafy and in want of fomething: they 
call it happinefs, and imagine it refides in whatever they are, 
from: the peculiar frame and difpofition of their minds, moft 
attached to: hence they are prompted, by defire and hope, to 
feek many things, which either fail in affording them that hap- 
pinefs which they expeét; or bring with them an increafe of 
care and difquietude, : 

If the opulent man enjoys many bleffings and much happi- 
nefs, of which the poor man can fcarcely have any idea, he is 
fubje&t to cares and anxiety, which never difturb the poor man’s 
flumbers, or imbitter that potion of happinefs which his hum- 
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ble ftation affords him. Even the couch cf royalty is fre. 
quently a couch of thorns, and the pageantry of {tate the gilded 
mafk of inward forrow. In all exaltation there is danger, 
The arrows of mifchief, fhot from the bow of envy, are aimed 
at thofe who fill the moft confpicuous ftations, ‘The proudly. 
towering oak often feels the force of the writhen bolt, while 
humbler fhrubs efcape the fury of the ftorm. Poverty (unlefs 
in the extreme) is not fo dreadful as the pencil of fear has 
drawn it. Clodio may be happier in his clay-built cot, with 
his wife and prattling children about him, over his little fire, 
with his brown loaf and turnips, than Gloriofo in all the pomp 
of ftate, the parade of power, and the luxury of twenty covers 
on his table. If Clodio has little wealth, he is divefted of that 
care and anxiety which ever attend it. If deprived of the de- 
licacies which luxury furnifhes, his relifh is not vitiated by 
them, and he is free from the direful effects produced by in- 
temperance. He feels health and vigour, to which the pam. 


pered epicure is a ftranger; and enjoys that internal compla. | 


cency of mind which thofe cannot feel who are the flaves of 
their paffions. 

Unmixed happinefs is not congenial with this ftate of be. 
ing. Were it to be attained here, we fhould reap no advan, 
tage in being removed to another. It pleafed infinite wifdom 
fo to conftitute us and the world we inhabit, that we are no 
more capable of complete enjoyment here, than this world is 
capable of affording it. To fuch as are convinced of this 
truth, how vain is the fearch ! How inadequate to this end 
are the acquifitions of thofe who have grafped the largeft por- 
tion of earthly treafure! They have proved its choiceft gifts, 
and found them vanity. Every acquifition brings its peculiar 
cares, and care is often the parent of forrow. While we are 
in purfuit of any diftant good, the pleafure arifing from hopes 
of pofleffion is ever alloyed by the fear of difappointment. No 
fooner do we poffefs, than anxiety takes place left the object 
poflefled fhould be taken from us. Thus, between hope and 
fear, our real enjoyments are much diminifhed ; and, like pe- 
tulant children, we ftill figh for bappinefs not to be found. 

This has been the compiaint of moralifts for many centue 
ries ; yet fuch is our infatuation, that we fuffer not the dif- 
appointment of thoufands that have gone before us to regulate 
our practice, With the experience of former generations to 
guide us, we run headlong into thofe errors which they have 
unavailably deplored. The diftant enticing afpeét of riches 
and honours, elevation of rank and ftation, leads us captive in 
fpite of that reafon which proclaims their fallacy. Such is 
the influence of external objects on the fenfes, that they an 
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the judgement captive ; and fo weak are the powers of refo- 
lution, fo difregarded is the voice of that internal monitor that 
fpeaks truth to the ear of judgement, that, with our eyes open, 
we voluntarily increafe our forrows by a miftaken endeavour to 
avoid them. This will remain to be the cafe fo long as men 
continue to form fuch erroneous notions of happinefs ; to place 
it in rank, wealth, and honours, and to feek it where it is not 
to be found. Such a portion of it, as will render this ftate of 
exiftence comfortable upon the whole, is within the reach of 
all men, if they would, as our incomparable poet exprefles 
it 
” Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave. 

All fates can reach it, and all heads conceive. 

Obvious her goods ; in no extreme they dwell: 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well, Pork. 


EUSEBIUS. 





For the MONTHLY LEDGER. 


HEN we are children we are fond of play-things, and 

enamoured of every toy. When advanced a ftep 

higher, to the bloom of life, we bind our temples with gar- 

lands, and let no flower of the fpring efcape us. Intent on 

gratifying appetite, we dance away the golden moments, with- 
out thought or reflection. 

In the whole progrefs of tender years, till wifdom is be- 
come our favourite ftudy, till virtue is become habitual to the 
foul and all our ways are eftablifhed, we ftand in need of the 
directions of wife, religious, inftructors, and of being re- 
ftri€ted by prudent difcipiine. It can fcarcely be expeGted that 
young perfons, left to the guidance of their own immature 
countels, fhould enrich their minds with the treafures of divine 
knowledge, or form them to an exalted, arduous, and hea 
venly virtue. The unexperienced traveller, without a faithful 
guide to dire&t him, will be apt to ftep into by-paths, uncon- 
{cious of his error till convinced of it by his fall. 

When pleafure, in all her charms, fhall folicit the blooming 
youth to her embraces, the giddy and unthinking will greedily 
be caught in the fnare. The difcrete and pious tutor will la- 
bour to bring his pupil to refle& ferioufly on the defign of his 
beneficent Creator, in making him a reafonable and religious 
being ; that he may be difpofed, in every occurrence, during 
the whole courfe of life, to behave in character, to avoid the 
delufive joys of vice, and attain to the dignity and perfection 

are 











678 On the Neceffity of Reflection. 
a real Chriftian ; acandidate for immortality, and an heir gf. 
eternal felicity. 

In what a hopeful ftate are thofe who have early learnt ta 
think and reflect, and judge truly of the nature of things, their 
effeéts, and. confequences ; who filently attend to the voice of 
reafon, and can digeft the falutary maxims of religion ; who; 
hot too gay and lively for confideration, take care that paffion 
tmay not carry them away, from duty, to things unlawful or 
unbecoming ; confcious that they are accountable, for their 
whole condu&, to an omnifcient Judge, and perhaps as near 
the grave as decrepit age ! 

I hope I have not too high an opinion of that difpofition of 
mind which I recommend to the confideration of youth, when 
I regard it as the beft antidote againft the allurements of vice 
and the contagion of bad example: it is a prefervative againft 
the power of appetite and the dominion of habit ; a principle, 
or foundation, on which every virtue may be ereéted ; anda 
neceflary preparative for the reception of divine inftruction. 
When once it is firmly fixed and eftablifhed, it will extend it- 
felf through every part of life, and make the whole condu@ 
regular, confiftent, and beautiful. 

ff the thoughts of our youth (many of whom are endued 
by heaven with excellent abilities) were turned to conteme 
plate the adorable attributes of Deity ; the dignity of human 
nature ; the relation we ftand in to the Cne Supreme, our fel- 
low-creatures, and the univerfe ; the beauty, excellence, and 
reafonablenefs of virtue ; the deformity and turpitude of vice ; 
the fecurity and happinefs.of being under the proteétion of divine 
omnipotence ; and the lamentable confequence of being driven 
from his prefence ; refle€tions on fuch divine and awful fubjeéts 
would improve the mind into acts of goodne({s, and ftrengthen 


it againft the aflaults of temptation. To exhort our youth to 


be fober can never be unfeafonable; for fobriety is the parent of 
virtue, and virtue of permanent happinefs. Such advices 
therefore, is peculiarly adapted to their fituation and circums 
ftances in life, as they are in great danger of being captivated 
by lying vanities, enamoured of fenfual pleafures, and cons 
formed to the manners and cuftoms of a corrupt and degenerate 
world. 

If they can be prevailed on to take heed to their fteps whilé 
pafling over that ‘* fea of glafs, mingled with fire;” to fly 
youthful lufts ; and not to allow themfelves to commit any 


thing contrary to the rules of reafon, and which they have juft - 


caufe to condemn in the moments of ferioufnefs and wifdom ; — 
if they can be induced to a, on all occafions, as becometh 
thinking and accountable beings, whofe ftay here is uncertain, 
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and whofe future blifs, or woe, depends on the employment of 
the prefent hour; — it may be reafonably hoped they will per- 
fift inthe path, wherein they have been taught to walk, to the 


end, and reap the bleflings, annexed to virtue, im the life that 


is to come. : 
Young perfons are apt to promife themfelves a long enjoy~ 


ment of worldly fatisfactions ; to look upon death as fomething 


at a great diftance from them; not confidering that the grave 
opens for every age and condition ; for the tender infant, the 
blooming youth, the man in ful] maturity and vigour, as well 
as thofe who bow under the preffure of years and infirmities. 


-'66 In the midft of life we are in death ;” in the greateft afflu- 
‘ ence, in the higheft tide of joy, in the moft florid ftate of 


health, uncertain of having life continued a moment. The 
power of the ‘king of terrors is irrefiftible: all nature fickens 
and fades in his prefence: greatnefs and ftrength fall before 


him! The policy of the ftatefman, the {kill of the phyfician, 


cannot elude or prevent the inevitable ftroke. Innumerable 
multitudes have gone before us, and we muft foon join the vaft 
aflembly in the land of fpirits! Kings muft refign their crowns, 
and all the princes of the earth their glory ! 

How foon, alas! may the moft vigorous, amiable, and 
beautiful, amongft us, become the companions of worms in 
the Gilgmt regions of the dead! This reflection, however dif- 
agreeable to the falfe politenefs of our fafhionable youth, may 
be rendered profitable, if by it they are excited to feek after 
more durable aecomplifhments, and lay up that treafure which 
can never decay. However unwilling young people are to be 
reminded of the uncertainty of life and its perifhing enjoy- 
ments ; however unwilling to believe that all their ftrength 
and vivacity cannot preferve them one moment from the ftroke 
of death ; he who thus recals their attention to a fubje@ fo 
interefting is their rez] friend. There is but too much occa- 
fion to repeat thefe admonitions, and to exhort them fre- 
quently to make a prudent and rational ufe of the prefent mo- 
ment, and of thofe faculties with which heaven has endued 
them for. this end. Could they be perfuaded frequently to re- 
fiec&t on their latter end, and that their ftate in eternity will be 
determined according to their behaviour in this life, fuch con- 
fiderations would cool the heat of paffion, and make them de- 
firous of preparing for thatrevent which terminates probation 
and fixes them in everlafting certainty. 

The beneficent Creator has made us capable of diftinguifh- 
ing between virtue and vice, and left it to our option whether 
we will walk in the path that leads to life, or perifh in our 
impiety; we are, therefore, inexcufable if we aét in — 
.. ition 
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digtion to that light which the Fountain of light, wifdom, 
and goodnefs, has fet up in the foul. Reafon is the grand di. 
recting principle in the mind of man : her diftates are facred, 
and proceed from the Fountain of immutable truth. * She 
is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her, and happy is 
every one that retaineth her.” Appetite muft be reduced un- 
der her dominion, and regulated by her facred laws. 

If we fet out in the right line at firft, we fhall find the be. 
nefit of fuch a dire€tion in the fucceeding ftages and circum. 
ftances of life. By ferious reflection our rational powers will 
be ftrengthened: good habits will take fuch deep root in our 
minds, that we cannot recede from them without extreme dif. 
ficulty and violence. Therefore let not the golden opportu- 
nity be négleéted. Let all poffible care be taken to fow the 
feeds of virtue in the tender minds of youth. A conftant and 
uniform goodnefs is the product of religious education. 

But, although I thus exhort the youth to ferioufnefs and {o- 
briety, I would carefully diftinguifh between a fober mind and 
a gloomy countenance ; between innocent mirth and the af- 
fectation of unfeafonable gravity. Religion is not auftere, nor 
does it forbid pleafantry. A cheerful countenance and a joy- 
ful heart are not only confiftent with it, but arife naturally out 
of a clear confcience and a mind that has juft reafon to be fa- 
tisfied with its own difpofition and actions. Social entertain- 
ments and focial blifs are fuitable to human beings, make us 
ufeful to our fellow-creatures, and a comfort one to another, 
Innocence and piety are the duties of every age and condition ; 
but thofe rigid aufterities which give religion a forbidding af- 
pect, and with which fuperftitious fouls torment themfelves, 
are not required of any by the good and gracious Creator. 

Pure and undefiled religion forbids all levity of behaviour, 
all profane, vicious, and diffolute mirth ; but gives her vota- 
ries, in the room of them, a perpetual ferenity of mind, and 
joys which no man taketh away. It confifts not in enthufi- 
aftic abftraGtions, fuperftitious penance, and a four retreat 
from the converfe and fociety of human beings ; but in ma- 
king a right ufe of our reafon, and in a conftant and uniform 
practice of divine and moral virtues. It doth not extirpate, 
but regulate, our paflions, and dire&t our affectians to their 
proper objects. 

The pleafures of virtue, like the veftal flame, are pure and 
permanent: they warm and gladden the heart: raife us above 
fublunary and perifhing delights; and transfer our thoughts to 
poffeflions invilible and eternal. 
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An extraordinary Inflance of Affeition. 


HERE is nothing more talked of in the world, and lefs 

# eafily found, than friendfhip: every one pretends to it, 
and not one in a million really poffeffes this noble paffion, 
which is the moft generous that can actuate and adorn the foul 
of man; being as neceflary a cement, in private and domeftic 
life, as public faith to public fociety and the greater commerce 
of the world. 

For want of authentic and real examples of this noble qua- 
Jity in the mind of man, fo conducive to his happinefs and 
pleafure as well as profit, the ancient poets have had recourfe 
to fiction, and told us ftories of their fabulous Pylades and O- 
seftes; but the following is a real inftance of the moft gene~ 
rous friendfhip human nature is capable of, authenticated by 
an author of unexceptionable credit, who was both an eye 
and ear witnels to part of the ftory ; which is more remarkable, 
by happening between two brothers, whom the conftant obfer- 
vation of all ages has remarked to be lefs often friends to one 
another, notwithftanding the ties of blood, than other per- 
fons, 

In the beginning of the fixteenth century, the Portugueze 
carracks, according to annual cuftom, failed from J.ifbon to 
Goa, a very great colony, under the dominion of the Portu- 
gueze, in the Eaft-Indies. ‘The reader muft be acquainted, 
that thefe carracks, as to their capacity, are the largeft veffels 
that prefs the ocean. On-board one of thefe were twelve hun- 
dred perfons, mariners, merchants, and paflengers ; and, a- 
mongtt thefe, forty priefts and friars, who were going on their 
everal miffions eftablifhed in China and the Indies. The be- 
ginning of their voyage was profperous : they had-doubled the 

ape of Good-Hope, and were fteering north-eaft, to the con- 
tinent of India, when fome gentlemen, who were on-board, 
and had ftudied geography and navigation, found, in the lati- 
tude in which they then were, a very great ridge of rocks laid 
down in their fea-charts. Upon this, they applied themfelves 
to the captain of the fhip, and acquainted him with the dan- 
ger which they apprehended, defiring him at the fame time to 
communicate what they had difcovered to the pilot ; which re- 
queft he immediately complied with, recommending to the 
pilot to lie-by in the night, and flacken fail by day, till they 

fhould be paft the danger, Here the reader muft be told, that, 
according to the difcipline of the Portugueze navy, the failing 
part is abfolutely committed to the care of the pilot, who is 
anfwerable, with his head, for the fafe carriage of the king’s 
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fhip, and under no manner of diretion from the captain, whe 
commands in.ail other refpects. : 

As thefe men are generally, brutal, inftead of complyin 
with fo reafonable a requeft, on which the fafety of fo many. 
lives depended, the infolent villain, thinking it an affront to 
be taught his own trade, after a faucy and peremptory anfwer, 
in mere oppofition, crouded more fail than he carried before, 

The obfervations of thefe gentlemen were too true, not to 
have a fatal ifflue. They had not failed many hours, but, juft 
upon break of day, the fhip ftruck upon a great rock and broke 
her back ; which would probably have been prevented if they 
had lain-by. 

The rcader will eafily imagine what a feene of horror this 
muft be ;_ the fright and terror of twelve hundred perfons, in. 
the fame inevitable danger, at the fight of that inftantaneous 
death which ftared them in the face ! ' 

The captain, in this diftrefs, immediately ordered the pin- 
nace to be launched ; into which, after having tofled in a 
{mall quantity of bifcuit and fome few boxes of marmalade, he 
got himfelf, with nineteen others, who, feeing the danger of 
a croud, in the common horror, rufhing into the boat, drew 
their fwords and prevented the coming-in of any more. ' The 
fame neceffity obliged them immediately to put off, left their 


pinnace fhould be drawn in by the fuiion of the finking car 


rack, being fo large a veflel. 

Here they were entertained with the moft difmal of fpecta- 
cles; their eyes with the fight of their finking friends, and 
their ears with the cries and fhrieks of fo many in the fame 
mifery, whom they could not help without their own deftruc- 
tion ; — a fcene of woe, which nothing could alleviate but 
the reflection that they themfelves were not in the fame extre- 
mity ; though, in fact, they were not in a much better con- 
dition, being thus deftitute in the vaft Indian Ocean, in an 
open boat, without any compafs to direét them, without any 
water (fo neceflary to life) but what muft fall from that Hea- 
ven whofe mercy and providence alone could deliver them : to 


which muft be added the inevitable danger of being overfet by . 


the firft wind that fhould raife the waves, befides the cere 
tainty of perifhing as foon as their {mall ftock of provifions 


fhould be fpent, which only ferved to prolong their miferies, _ 


by referving them for a more lingering and cruel death. 

In this diftrefs, after they had for four days rowed to and 
fro, without any guide or diretion, the captain, who had 
been fick and very weak for fome time before, overcome with 
grief and fatigue, died. This added, if poffible, to their mi- 
fery ; for now they fell into the utmoaft confufion ; every a 
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would govern, and none would obey : which obliged them to 
choofe one of their own company to command them, whofe 


orders they all agreed implicitly, without any referve, to fol- 


low. 
The choice fell upon a gentleman who was what the Por- 
tugueze call a Meftizzo ; that is, one born between a Portu« 
gueze, or any other European, and an Indian. This perfon, 
vefted with his new authority, propofed to the company ‘to 


‘draw lots and throw every fourth man overboard, becaufe their 


provifion was fpent fo far as not to laft above two or three 
days longer. ‘They were now nineteen perfons in all, their 


captain being dead: in this number were a friar and the car- 


penter; both whom they would exempt, by reafon of their 
being fo neceffary, the one to abfolve and comfort them in their 
Jaft extremity, and the other to take care of the boat, in cafe 
of a leak or any other accident. The fame compliment they 
paid to their new captain, he being the odd man, and his life 
of more confequence than any of the reft. This he refufed a 
great while, but at laft acquiefced ; fo that there were four to 
die out of the fixteen remaining. 

The three firft on whom the Jot fell; after having confeffed 
and received abfolution, fubmitted to their fate. 

The fourth perfon, whom fortune condemned, was a Portu- 
gueze gentleman who had a younger brother in the boat at the 


. dame time ; who, feeing his brother going to be flung over- 


board, moft tenderly embraced him, and, with tears in his 
eyes, befeeched him to let him die for him; enforcing his ar- 
guments by telling him, that he was a married man, and had 
a wife and children at Goa, befides the care of three fifters 


- who abfolutely depended upon him: that, as for himfelf, he 


was a fingle man, and his life confequently of no great import~ 
ance: he therefore conjured him to let him fupply his places 
The elder brother, aftonifhed and melted with this genero- 
fity, replied, that, fince the providenceof God had appointed 
him, it would be wicked and unjuft to fuffer any other to die 
for him, efpecially. a brother, to whom he was {fo infinitely 
obliged. 
| The younger brother would take no denial ; but, flinging 
himfelf on his knees, held his brother fo faft, that they could 
not difengage them. ‘Thus they cifputed for a while, the el- 


‘der brother bidding him be a father to his wife and children, 


and, as he would inherit his eftate, take eare ot their com- 


" mon. fifters: but all he could fay did not make him defift. 
This was'a fcene of tenderne{s which muft fill the fpectators 


with pity, or any breaft fufceptible of generous imprefiions. 
4Ra2 The 
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The common failors (who, in all countrics, are brutal) 
cried out, 6° Agree, agree, or we will fing you both over,” 
At laft, as it is no difficult thing to perfuade a man to live, 
the-conftancy of the elder brother yielded to the piety of the 
younger : he acquiefced, and fuffered the gallant young man 
to fupply his place ; who, when flung into the water, could 
not be content to die ; but, being a very good fwimmer, got 
to the ftern of the pinnace, and laid hold with his right-hand g 
which being perceived by one of the failors, the brute cut off 
his.right-hand with a cutlafs ; upon which, dropping into the 
fea, he caught hold again with his left, which received the 


fame fate by a fecond blow. Thus difmembered in his two - 


hands, he made a fhift to keep himfelf above water with hig 
feet and two ftumps. 

This moving fpectacle fo raifed the pity of the whole crew, 
that they cried out, ‘* He is but one man ; let us fave him :” 
which was accordingly done ; and he was taken into the boat, 
and had. his hands bound up as well as the place and circumie 
ftances would permit. They rowed all that night; and, next 
morning, when the fun arofe, as if heaven would reward the 
gallantry and piety of this young man, and for his fake fave all 
the reft, they defcried land ; which proved to be the moun- 
tains of Mozambique in Africa, where the Portugueze have a 


colony. Hither they all fafely got, and ftayed there till the - 


next fhips from Lifbon paffed by, and carried this company te 
Goa; where Linfchotten, a Dutch author of good credit, 
declares that he himfelf faw them land; that he fupped with 
the two brothers that very night, faw the: younger with his 
ftumps, and had the ftory from both their mouths, as well ae 
from the reft of the company. 





For the MONTHLY ‘LEDGER. 


So fhort a'fpace.the light of heav’n to view ; a 
‘So foort a yo and full of forrow too. Poprx’s Homer. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fhortnefs of human life, 
experience and obfervation convince us that affliction is 

the lot of man univerfally. ‘* Few and evil have been the: 
days of the years of my pilgrimage,” was the exclamation of 
the good old’ patriarch, on the review of his life; and all his 
fucceflors have experienced it in theirs. Not one of the nu+ 
merous progeny of Adam, but has, more or Jefs, found af- 
fiction to be his portion, although the evils of -life are-inf 
nitcly diverfified, From a conviction of the certainty and uni- 
verfality 
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yerfality of affliction, the human mind, when under its influ- 
ence, oftentimes, inftead of fupporting itfelf with an heroie 
fortitude, yields. itfelf a voluntary captive, not only to real e« 
gils, but to thofe gloomy phantoms which aflume their ap- 
pearance, when fear dethrones, and fancy ufurps the feat of, 
reafon. When the ideas of approaching diftrefs rife around in 
a gloomy fucceffion, the powers of imagination enlarge the . 
mournful fcenery, and clothe it with formidable terrors. Ideal 

afflictions affect us as though they were real ;. we lofe the power | 
of sefiftance, and fink beneath their imaginary weight. This 

appears to be a weaknefs infeparable from human nature. 

The wife and valiant, as well as the ignorant and pufillanimous, 

are, at times, equally affected by it. But it is undoubtedly 

the intereft, as well as duty, of all, to guard againf it with 

the greateft circum{pection. 

The mind, that expatiates over the fcenes of life only in 
fearch of difagreeable objects, may eafily freight itfelf with in- 
gredients that will imbitter the cup of life; and he, that claims 
a fhare in every calamity that hovers around him, is the prine - 
cipal difturber of his own. peace, and voluntarily lays the foun- 
dation of his own mifery. Whatever is °° afloat on the ftream . 
of time” may, or may not, encounter us in our paflage: the 
intervention of a thoufand objects may either fcreen us from 


‘the approaching danger, or divert its courfe from us. ‘There- 


fore, to add to the real affliGions of life, by anticipating thofe 


‘that may never arrive’; — to refign ourfelves willing victims to.- 


the imaginary phantoms which fancy and fear have generated ;— 
is derogatory to the dignity of reafonable beings. 
The ardent folicitude of the human mind to draw afide the | 
curtains, and pry into the fcenes of futurity, is at once the 
fource of its pleafure and its woe. When we attempt to ex- 
plore the freight of the next hour, day, month, and year, we 


r » are involved in the mifts of doubt and uncertainty; and are 


liable to be much deceived in the judgement we form of things, 
which, from their remotenefs, cannot be difcriminated with 
precifion or certainty. ‘Thus falfe conclufions are often drawn 
from right premifes ; and vice verfa. We are repining only at 
felf-deception, and cherifh the guide that leads us. But, ale 
though much of the unhappinefs complained of in life is either 
ideal or felf-infliGed, yet all meet with real forrows, which nei= 
ther prudence nor wifdom can prevent or avoid. No ftation can 
exempt us from the intrufion of affliction ; the rich, the poor, 
the learned, and the illiterate, equally proclaim her painful in- 
fluence. The prince, although bafking in the warm beams of 
profperity, and furrounded with all the pomp and magnificence 
of royalty, is as fufceptible of the arrows of affliGtion as the 

peafant 
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peafant whofe daily labour procures him his daily bread.’ Af. 
fliGtion paffes through the guarded gates of monarchs’: her 
progrefs is not impeded by the formality of furrounding cens 
tinels. She approaches, with fecret, but fteady, perfeverance, 
the couch of majefty. 

As affliction thus appears to be the lot of all men, idle is the 
hope, and vain the expectation, of efcaping it; in fome one 
or other of its innumerable forms. Hence the mind is natu. 
rally excited to enquire how it may bef fuftain thofe evils it 
cannot avoid; and how it may leflen them. As every blefling 
we enjoy decreafes in its eftimated value when we imagine ours 
felves entitled to a larger proportion, fo the acutenefs of pre- 
fent pain is always alleviated by refle&ting that a greater degree 
of it might have been inflicted. It is by the inverfion of that 
fallacy, which creates imaginary joy, that our ideal forrows are 
created, and our real ones magnified. By reverfing the per. 
{pective, thofe things, which appeared the greateft obftruction 
to our felicity, will be found ftri&ly connected with its final 
completion. 


The ways of Heav’n are dark and intricate, 
Perplex’d with mazes, and involv’d in error, 


to that mind whofe views are obfcured by the prevalence of pafs 
fion, or confined to this little fcene of things: but the mind 
which is ftrengthened by the vigorous exercife of its own pows 
ers, and enlightened by wifdom, fees order, beauty, harmony, 
and perfection, throughout the divine ceconomy. Thus the 
various afflictions we pafs through in this imperfect ftate of 
exiftence, when viewed through a proper medium, will ap- 
pear wifely and neceflarily adapted to beings who are in a ftate 
of probation and only on their way to unmixed happinefs. As 
men, we are 2 compound of two natures, effentially different, 
yet intimately connected ; flefh and fpirit. From the union 
of thefe two natures, the intellectual part of our frame is liable 
to be injured by the improper gratification of our animal paf- 
fions. Hence, were we fuffered uninterruptedly to purfue the 
objects of our defire, and indulge our fenfual appetites without 
reftraint, we fhould blindly rufh into irretrievable ruin, and 
‘forget that this is not the place of our ref. But, when the mind 
fees the objects of its wifhes inatched away at the moment of 
poffeffion, and the rifing hope blafted in the hour of expected 
enjoyment, its dependence on mutable things is weakened ; it 
is recalled to its proper center, and led to the confideration of 
‘its proper object: it will fee that all is vanity beneath the fun, 
and feek after the pofleflion of an inheritance more permanent 
‘and glorious. 
‘Thus 
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“Thus to turn the mind from the effeé? to the cau/e feems to. 
be the end for which infinite wifdom arid goodnefs adminifters 
the cup of fuffering in an univerfal manner, When we trace 
affliction to its fource, it will often appear to be. the juft and 
unavoidable confequence of our own mifcondu@. It is the 
kind correétion of the univerfal Parent and Friend, intended 
only to remain till its caufe is removed, and the fubje& of it is 
reftored to rectitude and healed of its intellectual malady. 

To the virtuous mind affliction is a medicine, intended, by 
the divine Phyfician, to preven: fome approaching greater evil, 
or permitted for their more perfect eftablifhment in the way 
that is everlafting. Such may folace themfelves with this com- 
fortable reflection, that, however gloomy the {cenes it may be 
their lot to pafs through, they are ftill under the gracious no- 
tice of him 


Whofe eye pervades the darknefs as the day, 


and ——~ Who fees, with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A hero perifb, or a {parrow fall. Porg. 


Though the fons of virtue may fuffer affliction for a feafon, 


and be punifbed in the fight of men, yet their © hope is full of 


immortality.” Unchangeable Goodnefs has promifed, that 
every difpenfation, whether of his red or his ftaff, will ulti- 
mately tend to the completion of their happinefs, and finally 
work out for them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
Although the mind may, at feafons, be affaulted by every war- 
ting paffion, pafs through a furnace of affliGtion, and walk up 
and down in the midft of the ftones of fire, yet, if it can but ap- 
peal, with integrity, to the Pre/erver of men, for the fincerity 
and rectitude of its intention and actions, it may fafely repofe 
its confidence in that arm that is omnipotent and everlafting 5 
and, by keeping in its view the future glorious recompence, it 
may rife fuperior to the waves of adverfity, and, with a hol 
exultation, anticipate its ineftimable portion in the riches of 
eternity. 


ARISTIDES. 





cera 


An Example of buman Weakne/s. 


O great is the weaknefs of human-nature, that we can ne- 
ver be too fecure, though armed with the fublimeft virtue, 
againff the repeated attacks of fo many patfions as conftantly 
befiege us ; and, though the garrifon of the mind may be ne- 
yer fo well provided with all means of refiftance, the ee 
| ) 
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of qualities, virtues, and perfedlions, that our nature is cq. 
pable of attaining, neverthelefs treachery within, and force of 
ftratagem from without, may furprife and defeat us: an ex» 
ample of which infirmity in human-nature the followin 

will furnifh to the reader, and teach him, above all things, to 
avoid what is called /piritual pride, that contempt of anothg 
for not being fo good as himfelf, when he fees how, in an in. 
ftant, the greateft piety and religion may be changed (by ip, 
dulging only one dangerous paffion) into the other extreme of 
wickednefs : fo that we may apply, to the lubricity of human 
virtue, what a wife man of Greece faid of happinefs, — That 
it can never be determined till death. 

Lefs than half a century ago there lived a certain gentle, 
man, of good birth and fortune, who had polifhed and finithed 
a learned education by what is deemed the improvement of g 
camp and a court; in both which he {pent fome time. When 
about the thirtieth year of Mis age, he thought fit to fettle him. 
felf in the world, and change his condition, by choofing a 

‘ partner in life whofe mind was as well adorned as her perfog 
was engaging and beautiful. 

This happy couple {pent five years together in perfe& feli. 
city; the hufband with reputation, as well as fortune; and 
the wife with virtue not inferior to her beauty. But what 
crowned al] their blifs was the mutual efteem they had cone 
tracted for one another. In this time they had two or three 
children, who all died in their infancy : and now it pleafed 
heaven to fnatch, from this happy man, the only joy and com. 
fort of his life: his charming fpoufe died, and left him not 
only an inconfolable, but almoft diftrafted, widower. When 
the firft emoticns of grief were over, he retired, from his own 
houfe, to a little farm, in another country, where no obje& 
fhould come in his way, to refrefh his memiory with the lofs 
of, his beloved and lamented wife. Here he fpent two years; 
which led him into the thirty-eighth of his life. This time 
he divided between his ftudies and devotion, being religious 
from his very infancy; which natural piety was now more in- 
creafed by the late mortification which he had received from 
the hand of God, and of which difpenfation of Providence he 
knew not how to make fo good anufe. At Jaft, he refolved 


to quit his native country, and to retire into a convent, where . 


he would have greater helps in his devotion, by communioa 
with thofe of his own fentiments. : 
This refolution was no fooner known to his friends, than 
they endeavoured to divert him from executing his defign, with 
all manner of perfuafions and arguments, by remonftrating @ 
him that he was now in the flower of his age, and bleft witha 
- plentiful 
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lentiful fortune, to give him all the comforts and‘pleafures of 
ife ; and that it would be unjuft thus to fling himfelf away, 
not only to himfelf, but to his friends and family, to whom he 
owed the debt, which he had contracted, for pofterity to con- 
tinue his name. They told him that he had paid all the tri- 
bute, to the memory of his deceafed wife, that the laws of ho- 
nour, decency, and the obligations of a good hufband, re- 
quired; that he was now at liberty to make another choice’; 
and that one good woman was not a phoenix, but that others 
of the fame fpecies might be found, to make him as happy a 

before. ’ 

Thefe arguments, though backed with reafon, were all in- 
effeCtual : he was deaf to every remonftrance that could be 
made, and accordingly paffed over into Flanders, where he 
placed himfelf, at firft, as penfioner in a religious houfe ; in 
which place he lived with the fame ftritnefs of life that even 
the rules of that order required from thofe who were under 
vows of performing fuch aufterities ; nor did he receive more 
edification, from. the example of others, than he gave by his 
own. 

After a life led, for fome time, with the greateft efteem and 
reputation, he communicated, to the fuperiors of the houfe, 
his ardent defire of being received into their fociety. The 
good fathers, though inwardly pleafed with the honour of ha- 
ving fo excellent a perfon in their order, did not receive his 
propofal with that joy and chearfulnefs which he expected. 
Their prudence fuggefted to them that he was yet too young a 
man to be really, upon any good grounds, difgufted with the 
world; into the love of which he lay under great temptation 
of relapfing, by reafon of that large fortune, which could fur- 
nifh means of enjoying thofe pleafures which he muft now for 
ever abandon, and the lofs of which, if he fhould ever repent 
his vows, would make him as miferable as he now propofed to 
be happy. Thefe reflections they pathetically laid before him, 
conjuring him, at the fame time, ftri@ly to fearch his own 
heart, fo as to be convinced that this defire of his was an im- 
pulfe and call from God, and not any temporary difguft of the 
world, which might blow over and vanith in time. He fub- 
mitted to this propofal, and in a little time affured them, that 
this ardent defire of being a religious could only proceed from 
the directions of that Providence to whofe fervice he had fo 
ftrong and glorious a paffion to dedicate the reft of his life. 
Upon this the fociety confented, on condition that he fhould 
undergo a double novitiate, that, by the length of the time, 
they might be affured of his being confirmed in thofe pious re- 
folutions. 


Vou. II. 48 : This 
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This he accepted, and immediately fent over powers into his 
own country, to convey and fettle his eftate upon his next 
heir ; which was accordingiy done 5 and, the time of his nos 
vicefhip being expired, he took his vows, and embraced that 
life in which he propofed to himfelf fo much heavenly fatif. 
faction. 

He had not thus lived long in the convent before his great 
capacity and learning rendered him too neceflary to the fers’ 
vice of his order to be kept at home. By command of his fus 
periors he went on feveral commiffions into other countries, 
where he executed the orders which he had receiyed with won- 
derful addrefs and fidelity, at the fame time acquiring an uni- 
yerfal reputation, wherever he came, for his extraordin 
fan@ity of life. His fortune fettled him, at laft, in Frances 
where he met with the fame efteem and veneration as in other 
countries, being univerfally known, careffed, and admired, 

At length his ardent zeal for the fervice of God inflamed him 
with a paffionate defire of laying down his life, in aflerting the 
crofs of Jefus Chrift. Nothing would now fatisfy his grow. 
ing fervour, but to be fent on a miffion, to convert infidels tq 
the Chriftian faith ; in which employ he had the holy ambi- 
tion to meet with a crown of martyrdom, This pious inclis 
nation he communicated to the fuperiors of his own order, but 
was repulfed in his requeft ; being told, that men of lefs weight 
than he might be as ferviceable in that function, the converts 


fion of favages ; that lefs abilities than his were fufficient tq. 


inftru& thofe nations which were fo ftupidly ignorant ; and 
that his prefence was more neceflary at home, in Europe 
where they had fo many learned adverfaries to combat. 

- This repulfe not a little mortified the zeal of the good fas 
ther, whofe paffion for martyrdom was now more inflamed by 


hearing that there was a new miffion of French Jefuits going - 


over to America. Upon this he applied himfelf to the bifhop 
of Quebec, who was juft upon his departure for Canada. This 
prelate was fo charmed with the zeal and piety of the man, 
whofe character he had heard before, that he foon entered into 
his fentiments, and made ufe of the intereft he had with thé 
court of France to get the requeft of this new apoftle granted 
by authority. 

_ Thus, mafter of his wifhes, he went over with the bifhop of 
Canada; where he met with as much veneration for his piety, 
humility, and all other Chriftian virtues, in America, as he 
left behind him regret for his lofs in Europe. After fome time 
of refrefhment, he prepared for his apoftolical funtion, and 
went, with his colleagues, among the moft favage.and cruel 
nations of thedndians. Some of his comrades were murdered 
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by thefe people ; others died of the hardfhips and fatigues 
which they endured; while our miffionary efcaped, through 
the goodnefs of his conftitution, which enabled him to endure 
all thofe miferies that overcame the others, who were not fo 
robuit ; he being now in the forty-eighth year of his age, and 
of a good temperament of bady, which, as nature had fortified 
it at firft, was now preferved and confirmed by an habitual tem- 
perance and a goad regimen of life from his infancy. 

In this firft expedition he was feveral times in imminent dan- 
ger of life, having once the knife over his head to f{calp him : 
but Providence, whofe fecrets are unfearchable, preferved him, 
and would not vouchfafe that honour, which he fo paffion- 
ately defired, of dying a martyr. In this firft attempt he fuc- 
ceeded fo far, as to vanquifh the obftinacy and ignorance of 
twenty-two Indian men and women, whom he baptized and 
brought with him to Quebec 5 which town he entered trium- 
phantly, with his converts, whom he had releafed from the 
chains and captivity of the devil. The reader may guefs at the 
adoration paid him by the people, who looked on him as a faint 
and apoftle, and preffed near to touch and kifs his very gar- 
ments. During the winter months he was obliged to fpend 
his time at Quebec, it being impoffible to preferve life in fo 
cold a country, where the woods and fields were impaflable by 
fnows, without the cover of houfes againft the inclemency of 
the air. The fummer feafons were taken up entirely by: the 
labours of his miffion, in which he had wonderful fuccefs. 

The third winter, (at which time he approached the fiftieth 
year of his age,) the governor, who had a profound refpect for 
him, invited the good miffioner to come and relide at his houfe, 
with a requeft to teach and inftru& his daughter, who, with a 
vanity peculiar to the French lacies, affected to be what they 
call a femme feavante, and defired to be acquainted with the 
learned languages, and to have fome fmattering of the mathe- 
matics. The good father cheerfully undertook his new pro- 
vince, and very affiduoufly attended his young pupil, the 
brightnefs of whofe parts made his pains in inftructing the 
more agreeable. This young lady was about eighteen years 
old, with a perfon equal to the beauties of her mind, and all 
the vivacity fo natural te her country. The preceptor had not 
often attended his fair fcholar before he found thofe emotions 
in his heart, which, in a little time, fhipwrecked his virtue. 
He fell defperately in love with the young lady, and now, 
through the eyes, fucked in that poifon which tainted a foul 
that fo much virtue had fo long and {fo conttantly defended be- 
fore. Thus Love, that invincible tyrant, entirely fubdued 
and added the heart of this once holy man to his other tri- 
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umphs over princes as well as beggars. In order to make him. 
felf the mere agreeable, he cut off his beard, which he had 
cherifhed fo long, on pretence of curing fome cutaneous dif. 
temper which he had in his face, and now put on linen next 
his fkin, which he had not worn for fome years, the more to 
indulge his mortification, though he was not obliged to that 
aufterity by the rules of hisorder. That devotion, which had 
flamed fo long in his heart towards God, was now turned into 
the adoration of one of his creatures ; love converting all other 
paffions into itfelf, as the plague, in peftilential years, does all 
diftempers. In fhort, he managed his amours with fuch ad- 
drefs, that, at laft, he triumphed, and gratified his criminal 
defires ; the fruits of which foon appeared, and flung the lovers 
into the laft confufion and diftrefs. 

There was no remedy but one, which was, to fly. Accords 
ingly, one night, the fummer now advancing, fo as to per- 
mit them to lie in the woods and open air, they got over the 
ramparts and fled to the Indians ; among whom he had a great 
intereft, and who now received them with open arms. As 
he had feen fome campaigns in his youth, and underftood 


fortification and the mathematical part of war, he began to 


train and difcipline the favages, whom he perfuaded to revolt 
againft the French. In the mean while the governor, overs 
whelmed with grief for this terrible misfortune in his family, 
fent out feveral fmall parties to bring them back ; but thefe 
were defeated by the fuperiority of the Indians in number; 
upon which the governor marched with the whole garrifon 
and all the fighting-men he could mufter. The lovers ani- 
mated and encouraged the favages, whom they brought, in 
great numbers, to oppofe the enemy. The little armies came 
in fight; and, while the two unfortunate lovers ftood clofe to 
one another, (fhe with an Indian quiver at her back, anda 
bow inher hand,) the firft fire from the French laid them both 
on the ground, Such was the fad cataftrophe of this unhappy 
man, whofe piety and good life, for fo many years, could not 
prevent his falling, at laft, and giving the world fo memora- 
. bie an example of the imbecility of all human perfeétions. 





To th Epitor of tte MONTHLY LEDGER. 
SIR, 
[* perufing your laft Ledger, I met with a piece, on female 
A conduct, by Apyrexia, which truly merits my approba- 
tion ; and, as no one has a greater regard for the female fex 
than 
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than myfelf, fo no one wifhes more to preferve their innocence 
and protect their honour ; which I would attempt to do by 

inting out, in the following addrefs, the evils that moft 
readily befet them, and but too trequently reduce them to that 
unhappy fituation fo inimitably defcribed in Apyrexia’s fecond 
quotation of thofe expreffive lines from Brooke’s Female Sedu- 
cers. But, before I addrefs their fex, I would remind my own, 
that 





Nothing mifbecomes 

The man, that would be thought a friend, like flatt ry ; 
Flatt’ry, the meaneft kind of bafe diffembling, 

And only ufed to catch the groffeft fools. 
Rowe’s Amb. Step. 


Many are the authors who employ their talents in expofing 
the failings of their fellow-creatures ; mine be the tafk to point 
out, to the moft amiable part thereof,'the means to avoid 
thofe failings, by addreffing myfelf to them, and claiming a 
few moments of their ferious attention, hoping that this fhort 
addrefs, although graced with fimplicity, will be found grounded 
upon the bafis of truth: and, as no fubject is more delicate, 
fo the confideration of no fubject is of more importance, than 
that on which I would with to treat: and, fhould it not be 
graced with that delicacy of ftile the nature of it requires, al- 
though I may meet with the cenfure of fome, yet I truft I 
fhall at leaft meet with a {mall fhare of approbation from thofe 
who perufe this addrefs with candour and generofity. 


OUNG WOMEN, (for fol fhall addrefs you, and not, 
Y by giving you the appellation of /adies, flatter you, fince 
it is a vice I would, by this fhort addrefs, moft ftrenuoufly 
warn you againft ; for, although its immediate effecis may 
frequently prove pleafing, its confequences will never fail to 
prove prejudicial wherever its baneful influence is felt,) permit 
me to afk you the queftion : can you believe that man, who 
flatters you, can poffibly be poffefled of a real and ardent af- 
feétion for you? Let us ftate the queftion in its proper light, 
by firft confidering the motive that induces him to flatter you, 
and, next, the confequences it frequently, though not gene- 
rally, produces in your fex; for, though I would wifh to 
point out to you fome of the errors to which your fex too ea- 
fily falls a prey, I would by no means be underftood to charge 
you all with that weaknefs. Permit me to tell you, that man 
who profeffes an affection for you, and at the fame time pree 
fumes to flatter you, abfolutely profefles an abfurdity. To 
fupport this affertion, let us firft confider his motive; we _ 

then 
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then very eafily perceive the grounds of his affection. I make. 
not the leaft doubt that the fenfible part of you will readily aj. 
low me, that there is a certain difidence, productive of a prus 
dent modefty, in your fex, that not only enhances your 

and difplays your virtues, but at the fame time is the greatef 
fafeguard and protection, you can have recourfe to, from the 
voracious attacks of that part of the world whofe pleafures are 
all fenfual, and whofe ideas of happinefs, with your fex, are 
confined within the bounds of luxury and libertinifm. 

Depend upon it, that man who tells you, that in beauty 
you are unrivalled, and that your mental as well as perfonal 
accomplifhments give you a fuperiority over all your ‘fex, has 
no other motive than this; that, fhould he artfully prevail on 

our inadvertency to once entertain this notion of yourfelf, he 
is fully confcious that it will inevitably prove deftrutive of all 
diffidence that is productive of modefty, and, in the room 
thereof, too frequently fubftitute thofe airs (by fome deemed ' 
accomplifhments) which conftitute a coquette, a charaéter 
all wife men defpifed and detefted ; and, when he has artfull 
graced you with that character, he will then vaunt himfe ' 
upon this fecurity, that he has placed you in a fituation free 
from the attempts of all fenfible and judicious men, affacias 
ting themfelves with you, which he is confcious would only 
be the means of making you fenfible of your own error, and 
defeat him in his difhonourable intentions, which too frer 
quently are, to rob you of your virtue, and by that means far 
crifice all that can poflibly be dear to you, and then abandaa 
you to fhame and all the miferies that can poffibly befal human 
nature. Or, fhould he not have it in his power fo far to pre 
vail on your weaknefs or inadvertency, as to accomplith his 
defigns, (unhappy marriages too frequently befpeak it,) he 
would then make you a tender of that honourable connedtion, 
with no other intention than juft to accomplith his luftful de- 
fires, and then abandon and forfake you. Or, fhould he even 
be induced, by any lucrgtive motive, to continue with you, 
he would never ftudy to*maintain a mutual exchange of thofe 
kind offices that fhould ever endear fo happy a connedtion asa 
married ftate. 

It would be totally unneceffary, as well as a grofs affront on 
your more pathetic feelings, to attempt, by argument, to make: 
you fenfible of the anxieties fuch a ftate muft be productive of: 
nor fhould I judge it neceffary, after a deliberate confideration 
on the circumftances whereon the happinefs of a married ftate 
is dependent, to point out to you the importance of the choice 
ou make, or the prudence with which you fhould make it, 

pon this you may rely, that, if you find not a iaguine ra 
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faction in the addreffes of the man who profeffes an affeCtion 
for you to that which may arife from the praifes with which 
he flatters you, (which muft fail as your charms fail in no- - 
yelty. to him,) you will afterwards, fhould you cement your 
attachments by the ftrongeft ties of matrimony, have but a 
very difagreeable fubftitute, — that of a painful refle&ion on 
yourfelf, for having permitted vanity to outftrip reafon, and 
folly to run before prudence. " 

That man, who really poffeffes, as well as profeffes, an af 
fection for you, will always exprefs a far greater anxiety to 
make himfelf acquainted with your fentiments from the bot- 
tom of your heart, than to make himfelf acquainted with your 
circumftances from the bottom of your purfe ; and will take a 
far greater pride in making you acquainted with your failings, 
than in poffefiing you with vanity by praifing your accome 

lifhments : nor would he lefs endeavour to fhew his approba- 
tion of that part of your condu& that is governed by prudence 
and influenced by virtue, by an imitation thereof, in prefer+ 
ence to communicating his fentiments to you thereon, 

I would juft farther fay, (and I hope without its being 


', deemed an intrufion on your kind condefcenfion,) I would mo 


ftrenuoufly:advife yous young women, by no means to confine 
your ideas.of happinefs:in a married ftate totally within the 
circle of affluence, as I am fearful is but too often ‘unhappily 
the cafe; for, although riches may be a very agreeable ingre- 
dient in a married ftate, it is by no means the moft effential 
ene; for of this you may reft aflured, that the ruftic peafant, 
who has only the neceflaries of life, without the conveniences 
thereof, has frequently been known to enjoy a far greater fhare 
of felicity therein, than the nobleman who rolls in luxury and 


diffipation. 
CENEUS. 





Singular Cuftoms and Sayings, and 1 ble Curiofities of va- 
rious Kinds, in feveral Parts of Qagland, pointed out. 


Tottenham High-Orofs. | 

N the middle of a circular tuft of elms, at the end of Page- 
i Green, which are,called The: Seven Sifters, there ftood 
many years a walnut-tree, always flourifhing, yet never grow- 
ing bigger nor taller. The feven trees, which go under the 
denomination of The Seven Sifters, are faid to have been 
planted by feven fifters ; and, one of the trees being crooked), 
the country-people very gravely add this . marvellous circum+ 
ftance: that the female, who planted this tree, was ae 

thou 
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though all her fifters were ftraight ; and her obliquity, it 
feems, communicated itfelf to the tree which fhe planted, /° 

There was a very great wood formerly, of four hundred a. 
eres, on and about the hill, on the weft fide of the parifh. Ip 
1596 an alms-houfe was founded here, by one Zancher, a 
Spaniard, ‘the firft confeGtioner ever known in this kingdom, 

Woodford. — The cuftom of the manor of Woodford is 
Borough-Englifh, by which the younger fon inherits, The 
origin of this cuftom has been a fubjeét of much difpute; but 
it appears to have prevailed greatly in the kingdom of the Eaft. 
Saxons. 

Chigwell. — The Foreft of Henhault, in this neighbourhood, 
is fuppofed to have been fo named on account of its having been 
ftocked with deer from Henhault in Germany. Within this 
foreft ftands the remarkable large oak, called Fair-lop, mea- 
furing upwards of fifteen yards in bulk. It is not a very tall 
tree, but it is fingularly beautiful and curious, on account of 
the boughs fpreading from top to bottom ina regular circle, 
and being level.underneath, about ten feet from the ground, 
fo as to reprefent an umbrella. A cuftom prevailed, among ma- 
ny of the J.ondoners, to come yearly to eat beans and bacon 
drefied under the bounds of this tree, which are fuppofed to 
extend about eighty feet from the body all around. It at laft 
became fo remarkable, that a fair was held under it, called 
Fair-lop Fair: which fair, fome years ago, was ordered to be 
difcontinued, by lord Tylney and the verdurer, on account of 
its becoming a nuifance; for, befides the riots which fre- 
quently happened there, the deer were confiderable fufferers, 

Kelvedon- Hatch, Effex. — John Luther, efq. has a feat in 
this parifh, called Miles’s, abcut a mile diftant from the 
church. On a tomb-ftone in the church here is a plate, with 
the following infcription : 

‘¢ Fratres in unum ! 

Here lie Richard’and Anthony Luther, efqrs. fo truly lo- 
ving brothers, that they lived near forty years joint houfe- 
keepers together at Miles’s, without any accompt between 
them.” — Arie 

Berking. — The manor of Berking, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, belonged to fir William Hewett, wha-was lord- 
mayor of London in 1589, and concerning whom the follow- 
ing ftory is related. Sir William lived upon London-bridge, 
and had an infant daughter. One of his maids, playing with 
this child out of a window over the river Thames, by chance 
dropped her in, almoft beyond expeCtation of being faved. A 
young géntleman, named Edward Ofborne, then apprentice to 
fir William, at this calamitous accident leaped in boldly, and 
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faved the child; in memory of which deliverance, and in gra- 
titude, her father afterwards beftowed her in marriage to the 
faid Mr. Ofborne, with a very great dowry. Several perfons 
of quality courted the young lady, and particularly the earl of 
Shrewfbury : but fir William Hewett faid, «* Ofborne faved 
her, and Ofborne fhall enjoy her.” This Mr, Ofborne was 
anceftor to the prefent duke of Leeds. 

Stepney-church, — On the eaft fide of the portico in this 
church, leading up to the gallery, is a ftone with the follow- 
ing fingular infcription upon it : 

Of Carthage great I was a ftone : 
O mortals, read with pity! 
Time confumes all; it fpareth none, 
Men, mountains, town, nor citys 
Therefore, O mortals! all bethink 
You, whereunto you mu/ft, 
Since now fuch ftately buildings 
Lie buried in the duft. 


It is probable this ftone was really brought from Carthage, 
otherwife this infcription would fcarcely be permitted to be 
there: but it is to be hoped, that he who ordered it to be fixed 
there did not go to Carthage on purpofe to fetch it. 

On a ftone near the foot-path, on the north-weft fide, is 
the following infcription : 


Whoever treadeth on this ftones 
I pray you, tread moft neatly ; 
For underneath the fame doth lye 
Your honeft friend, Will. Wheatly. 
Weft. Mag. . 





Gharaéter of King Fames 1. From Hume’s Hiftory of England. 


O prince, fo little enterprifing, and fo inoffenfive, was 
ever fo much expofed to the oppofite extremes of ca- 
lumny and flattery, of fatire and panegyric ; and the factions, 
which began in his time, being ftill continued, have made his 
character to be as much difputed, to this day, as is commonly 
that of princes who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, 
however, it muft be owned, he was poflefled of ; but fcarce 
any of them pure, or free from the contagion of the neigh- 
bouring vices. His generofity bordered on profufion ; his 
learning, on pedantry ; his pacific difpofition, on pufillani- 
mity; his wifdom, on cunning; his friendfhip, on light 
Vou. II. ey , fancy 
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fancy and boyifh fondnefs. While he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be fuf- 
pethed, in a few of his aétions, to have fomewhat encroached 
on the liberties of his people : while he endeavoured, by an 
exa& neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his neigh- 
bours, he was able to preferve fully the efteem and regard of 
none. His capacity was confiderable ; but fitter to difcourfe 
on general maxims. than to conduct any intricate bufinefs ; 
his intentions were juft ; but more adapted to the condué of 
private life than to the government of kingdoms. Awkward 
in his perfon, and ungainly in his manners, he was ill quali- 
fied t2 command refpeét ; partia) and undifcerning in his af. 
fections, he was little fitted to acquire general love: of a fee. 
ble temper, more than a frail judgement : expofed to our ridi- 
cule, from his vanity ; but. exempt from our hatred, by his 
freedom from pride and arrogance: and, upon the whole, it 
may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities were 
fullied with weaknefs, and embellifhed by humanity. Of po- 
litical courage he certainly was deftitute ; and thence chiefly 
is derived the ftrong prejudice which prevails again his per- 
fonal bravery : an inference, however, which muft be owned, 
from general experience, to be extremely fallacious. : 





Obfervations on the State of England in the Reign of Fames\. 
From a celebrated Hiftorian. ' 


—_— IGH pride of family then prevailed ; and it was by 
a dignity and ftatelinefs of behaviour that the no- 


bility and gentry diftinguifhed themfelves from the common — 


people. Great riches, acquired by commerce, were then rare, 
and had not, as yet, been able to confound all ranks of men, 
and render money the chief foundation of diftin&tion. Much 
ceremony took plac€ in the common intercourfe of life, and 
little familiarity was indulged by the great. ———— : 
The expences of the preat confifted in pomp and fhew and 
a numerous retinue, rather than in convenience and true plea- 
fure. The earl of Nottingham, in his embafly to Spain, was 
attended with 500 perfons ; the earl of Hertford, 1 that to 
Bruffels, carried 300 gentlemen along with ‘him. ‘Civil ho- 
nours, which now hold the firft place, were at that time fub- 
ordinate to the military, “The young gentry and nobility were 


fond of diftinguifhing themfelves by arms. The fury of duels, ° 


too, prevailed more than at any time before or fince. 
Liberty of commerce between the fexes was indulged ; but 
without any licentioufnefs of thanners. ‘The court was very 
; little 
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little an exception to this obfervation. James had rather en- 
tertained an averfion and contempt for the females; nor were 
thofe young courtiers, of whom he was fo fond, able to break 
through the eftablifhed manners of the nation. 

The firft fedan-chair, feen in England, was in this reign, 
and was ufed by the duke of Buckingham, to. the great indig- 
nation of the people, who exclaimed, that he was employing 
his fellow-creatures to do the fervice of beafts. The 
gentry of that age were engaged in no expence except that of 
country hofpitality, No taxes were levied ; no wars waged ; 
no attendance at court expected ; no bribery or profufion re- 
quired at ele€tions. Could human nature ever reach happinefs, 
the condition of the Englifh gentry, under fo mild and benign 
aprince, might merit that appellation. i 

Intereft, during this reign, was at 10 per cent. till 1624; 

when it was reduced to 8. This high intereft is an indicae 
tion of the great profits, and {mall progrefs, of commerce.—— 
The king poflefled not frugality proportioned to the narrow- 
nefs of his revenue. Splendid equipages, however, he did not 
aflet, nor coftly furniture, nor a luxurious table, nor prodi= 
gal miftreffes. His expences were the effects of liberality ra- 
ther than of luxury. One day, it is faid, while he was ftand- 
ing among fome of his courtiers, a porter paffed by, loaded 
with money, which he was carrying to the Treafury. The 
king obferved that Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, one of 
his handfome agreeable favourites, whifpered fomething to one 
ftanding near him. Upon enquiry, he found that Rich had 
faid, ‘* How happy would that money make me!” Without 
hefitation James beftowed it all upon him, though it amounted 
to 3c0o0 pounds. He added, ‘* You think wourfelf very happy 
in obtaining fo large a fum ; but I am more happy in having 
an opportunity of obliging a worthy man whom | love.” 
The price of corn, during tais reign, and that of 
the other neceflaries of life, was no lower, or was rather 
higher, than at prefent.* By a proclamation of James, when- 
ever wheat fell below 325. a quarter, rye below 18s. barley 
below 16s, commiffioners were empowered to purchafe corn 
for the magazines. Thefe prices. then are to be regarded as 
low, though they would rather pafs for high by our prefent ef- 
timation, The ufual bread of the poor was at this time made 
of barley. 

The beft wool, during the greateft part of James’s reign, 
was at 33s. per tod ; — at prefent not above 215. though, it 
may be prefumed, our exports in woollen goods are in- 
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I have not been able,’ by any enquiry, to learn the common 
‘price of butchets-meat durinig''the reign of James: but, as 
bread is the chief article of foody'and its price'has a great in- 
fluence on every thing elfe, we may prefume that cattle bore a 
high value, as well as corn.’ Befides, we muft confider that 
the general turn of that age, which no laws could prevent, 
was the converting arable land into pafture ; — a certain proof 
that the latter was found more profitable, and, confequently, 
that all butchers-meat, as well as bread, was rather higher 
than at prefent. We have a regulation of the market, with 
regard to poultry and fome other articles, very early in 
Charles I.’s reign ; and the prices are high : a turkey-cock, 
45. 0d. aturkey-hen, 35. a pheafant-cock, 65. — hen, 55, 
a partridge, 15. a goofe, 25. acapon, 25. 6d. a pullet, 184, 
a rabbit, 8d. pigeons, 6d. —— At the beginning of 
Charles I.’s reign England was fo unprovided with horfes fit 
for war, that 2000 men could not be mounted throughout the 
whole kingdom. 

Since that time, the growth of London, in riches and beauty, 
has been prodigious. From 16co it doubled every 40 years; 
and, confequently, in 1680, it contained four-times as many 
inhabitants as at the beginning of the century. It was, at 
this time, almoft entirely built of wood, and in every re(pecta 
very ugly city. The earl of Arundel firft introduced the ge- 
neral practice of brick-buildings. The navy of Englend 
was efteemed very formidable in Elizabeth’s time ; yet it con- 
fitted of only 33 fhips, befides pinnaces; and the largeft of 
thefe would not equal our fourth rates at prefent. - The 
Dutch, at this time, traded to England with 600 fhips’; Eng- 

_Jand to Holland with 60 only. i 

Nine-tenths of the commerce of the kingdom confifted in 
woollen goods. Wool, however, was allowed to be exported 
till the 19th of this king’s reign: its exportation was then pro- 
hibited by proclamation ; though that ediét was never ftriétly 











executed. Moft of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed 


and drefled by the Dutch, who gained, it is faid, 700,000/. 
a year by this manufaQture. The manufacture of fine‘linen 
was then totally unknown in the kingdom. ~— 
The exports of England, from Chriftmas, 1612, to'Chrift- 

_ Mas, 1613, are computed at 2,487,435/. the imports,’ at 
2,141,151/. fo that the balance in favour of England was 
346,284/. but, in 1622, the exports were 2,320,436 /. the 
imports, 2,619,315/. which makes a balance of 298,879 /. a 
gainft England. ~The coinage of England, from'1599 to 1619, 
amounted to 4,779,314/. 135. and 4d. a proof that the ba- 
lance, in the main, was confiderably in favour of the king- 
dom. 
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dom. ——- —— The trade to. Turkey was one.of the moft 
gainful to the nation. It appears that copper halfpence and 
farthings began to be coined in this reign. ; 
Englifh profe, during the reign of James, was writ with 
little regard to. the rules of grammar, and with a total difre- 
rd to the elegance and harmony of the period : but I thall 
venture to affirm, that, whatever uncouth phrafes and expref- 
fions occur in old books, they were chiefly owing to the unin- 
formed tafte of the authors; and that the language, fpoken in 
the courts of Elizabeth and James, was very little different 
from that which we meet with at prefent in good company. 
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EFORE the Romans came into this ifland, the Britons, 
who then poffefled the country, were divided into feveral 
nations, each of them governed by their own kings. And, 
when Britain became a member of the Roman empire, many 
of their tribes had their proper kings, who were fuffered to go- 
vern by their own laws, provided they were tributary. Such 
kings were Codigunus and Praftitagus, mentioned by Tacitus ; 
Lucius, faid to be the firft Chriftian king, who died in 407, 
and Jeft the Roman empire heir to his kingdom ; and Coilus, 
the father ef Helena, mother of Conftantine the Great. Af- 
ter the Romans had quitted Britain, upon the irruption of the 
Goths into Italy, in the empire of Honorius, (that is, in 430,) 
the kingly government returned to the Britons, who chofe, for 
their king, Conftantine, brother of Aldroinus, king of Brit 
tany in France, a prince of the Britifh blood ; to whom fuc- 
ceeded Conftantine, his fon; then Vortiger, who ufurped the 
crown; but, being haraffed by the Scots and Piéts in 440, to 
maintain his ufurpation, fir(t called in the Saxons, at that time 
hovering along the coaft of Britain, in 446. Thefe, having 
got fure footing iti the ifland, never left the Britons quiet till 
they were pofletied of the whole; and, though they were over- 
thrown in many battles by king Vortimer, the fon and fuc- 
ceffor of Vortiger, and afterwards by king Arthur, yet the 
Britons were, foon after his death, fo broken and weakened, 
that they were forced, at laft, to retreat, and exchange this 
fweet.and rich part of Britain for the mountains of Walesi 
Cadwallader, the lait king of the Britons, began to reign in 
660; killed, in battle, Lothairy king of Kent, and Ethel- 
wold, king. of the Weft-Saxons; turned monk, and died at 
Rome. ‘lhus the Britons left the ftage, and the Saxons en- 
tered, By thefe the country was divided into feven —* 
calle 
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called the Heptarchy.. Kent, the firft kingdom, was, in Jue 
lius Ceefar’s time, the fovereignty of four petty princes, and 
never called a kingdom, till Hengift erected it into one. 


Tue HEPTARCHY. 
The kingdom of Kent contained the county of Kent: its 


kings were, 

1 Hengift, reigned 11 years. | ro Edrick, reigned 6 years, 
2 Efke - = 24 11 Withred - - 33 
30@ - - 20 12Eadbert -- 23 

4 Ymrick - = 29 13iEdelbert - yr 

s Ethelbert - 56 1 Alrik - - 9% 

6 Eabald - - 24 15 Ethelbert - 3 

47 Ercombert - 24 16 Cuthred - 8 

8 Egbert -. - Q ‘17 Baldred - 8 

g Lothaire - - a1 - 





This kingdom began in 457, and ended in 823; having 
continued 366 years. Its firft Chriftian king was Ethelbert. 


The kingdom of the South-Saxons contained the counties 
of Suffex and Surry: its kings were, 


1 Ella, reigned ~- 32 years. | 4 Berthum, 
2Cifla - - 75 , and 
3 Ethelwolf - 25 5 Authum. 





This kingdom began in 488, and ended in 725 ; having 
continued 237 years. Its firft Chriftian king was Ethelwolf, , 


The kingdom of the Eaft-Saxons contained the counties of 
Effex and Middlefex : its kings were, 


1 Erchenwin, reign. 34 years. | 7 Swithelme, reign. 14 years, 

2 Sledda - + 10 8 Sighere 

3 Sebert - 21 g Sebba - - 30 
Sexred | to Sigherd, and 

4 4 Seward } - 9 ‘11 Seofrid - 8 
Sigebert 12 Offa - - ¢ 

g Sigebere - - 23 13 Selred - 30 

6 Sigebert - 13 14 Suthped - 38 





This kingdom began in 527, and ended in 827 ; having 
continued 281 years. Its firft Chriftian king was Sebert. 


The kingdom of Northumberland contained Yorkhhire, 
Durham, Lancafhire, Weftmoteland, Cumberland, and Nore 
thumberland ; its kings were, 


1 Ella or Ida 5 Frethulfe, reigned 7 years. - 
2 Adda, reigned - 7 years.]6 Theodrick - 7 - ° 
3 Elappa - - 5 7 Ethelrick - 5 3 
4 Theodwald - 2 8 Ethelfrid - - 23 


g Edwin, 
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4 Edwin, reigned 17 years. |.17 Egbert, reigned 20 years. 
10 Ofwy - 28 18 Ofwulph- »: « a 

yt Egfrid - + 1&5 19 Edilwald «1-32 

32 Alkfryd .- 20 20 Alured - ‘ 

13 Ofred - = OF 21 Ethelred - 4 

14 Kenred - 2 22 Alfwald: 5 = ay 

1s Ofwick += - 1 23 Ofred = © 

16 Ceolnulphe - 8 





This kingdom began in 547, and ended in 827 ; having 
continued 287 years. Its Chriftian king was Edwin, . 


The kingdom of Mercia contained the counties of Hunting- 
don, Rutland, Lincoin, Northampton, Leicefter, Derby, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Chefter, Salop, Gloucefter, Worcefter, 
Stafford, Warwick, Buckingham, Bedford, and Hertford : 
its kings were, 


1 Creda, reigned - G years. | 11 Offa, reigned - 40 2 
2Wibba - - 3 12 Egfryd = - 4 acts 
3 Cheorl + . 34 13 Kenwolf + = 22 years, 
4 Penda - =». 30 14 Kenelme - 5 months. 
gPeada - = 4 15 Chelwolfe - - spear 
6 Wolfhere - 17 16 Bernulfe = .g)% 2 
7 Ethelred ~ 30 17 Ludecan = 2 

8 Kenred - 4 18 Whitlafe - 13 

g Cheldted - - 7 19 Bertwolfe - 413 
3o Ethelbald - 42 20 Burdred = - 22 

This kingdom began in 582, and ended. in 8295 having 





continued 247 years. Its firft Chriftian king was Peada, 


The kingdom of the Eaft-Angles contained the counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and the Ifle of Ely: its kings-were, 


1 Uffa, reigned - ears. § o Ethwald, reigned 9 years. 
2 Titullus . - + 4 £ Aldwolfe : Be , 
3Redwald - 44 11 Alfwald = - 7 
4Erpenwald - 12 12 Beorn = = 24 

5 Sigebert 13 Ethelred + 5% 

6 Egrik 14 Ethelbert - - § 
7Anna - - 33 15 Edmund = 16. 

8 Ethelbert 





. This kingdom began in 575, and ended in 792; having 
continued 217 years. Its firft Chriftian king was Redwald. 


The kingdom of the Weft-Saxons contained the counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorfer, Somerfet, Wilts, Hants, and 
Berks : its kings were, 
1 Cherdic, reigned 33 years. | 3 Chevline, reigned 39 years. 
2 Kenrike - + 26 4 Cearlik - - § 
5 Chelwold, 
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Chelwold, reign. 30 years. f 11 Inas, reigned - 27y 
: an it sig Cot he Ethelard” e en 
Quinthelin - 1 13 Cuthreds - - 16 
7 Kenwald'*'=> °36 ) °° «fag Sigebert . - 2 
8 Efkwyn') 3's 2°) °° 4s Kenwolfe’ - 29 
9 Kentwin °°" =)''9 [ro Brithrik  - 16 
10 Ceadwald"’ =" = 7° [17 Egbert -~ = 19 
This ‘kingdom began in’’534, and ended in 829 ; having 


continued 295 years. ~ Its firft'Chriftian king was Kingils, 


The Saxons,;though they, were divided into feven king. 
doms, were for the moft part fubject unto only one monarch, 
who was ftiled king of the Englifh nation; the moft powerful 
giving the law unto the others. 5), | ; 


Hengift, firft monarch of Britain, landed in the ifle of Tha. 
net, 449; and, after having furprifed Vortigern, and put to 
death a preat number of the Britons,took. poffeflion of his do- 
minions, ‘and-laid the foundation of the momarehy. .-He bore, 
in his ftandard, the'white horfe, blazoned in the fame manner 
as borne by the dukes of Brunfwick. He’ was:born:at Angria, 
in Weitphalia, and left behind him two fons and a daughter, 
Having reigned 34 years, he died in 484. . - Dy 

* Ella, 2d monarch, fent for, by Hengift, in the 29d ‘year of 
his reign, brought with him a fupply of Saxons, and: danded 
at Shoreham, in Suffex. He continued in. Britain five yéars, 
haraffing the natives, before he affumed the.title of king of 
the South-Saxons, which he governed for fix years before:the 


death of Hengift, whom he fucceeded as the fecond:monatch, 


He had three fons: the eldeft died before his father,' andthe 


oungeft fucceeded him in the kingdom of the SoutliSaxons. _ 


Ila reigned 26 years, and died in 499. Y=.) oiwbal 
**Cherdic, 3d°monarch, arrived in Britain, and: overcame a 
Britifh fovereign, called Natanleod, near Chard, in Hamp- 
fhire, in the 7th year of Ella’s monarchy, and (about 6 years 
after) began the kingdom of the Weft-Saxons, where he reigned 
13 years, when he aflumed the monarchy, which he continued 
the {pace of 21 years; and, having two fons,. died in 534, the 
330 year of his kingdom, and the qoth after his arrival. 

Kenrike, 2d king of the Weft-Saxons, 4th monarch, the 
eldeft fon of Cherdic, fucceeded in-his dominions in 534.. He 
“twice defeated the Britons in the 32d year of his age. He reigned 
96 years, and died in 560. He left three fons. .~ : tis 

Chevline, 3d king of the Weft-Saxons, and- 5th monafch, 
fucceeded his father in both his dignities, and enlarged his 
kingdom of thé ‘Weft-Saxons ; but, treating his fubjects-with 
contempt, he was by them compelled to abdicate his thsonacia 
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the 33d year of his reign, and died in banifhmentin.592. He 
had two fons. - baja, 
. Ethelbert, 5th king of Kent, and 6th monarch, began to 
reign in 561, when St. Auguftine firft arrived in his domi- 
nions ; who, with his followers, was entertained by this king 
at Canterbury, where they fettled, and to whofe;doctrine E+ 
thelbert became a convert, and gave Canterbury for the ufe of 
the Auguftines. He alfo gave Auguftine an idol-temple with- 
out the wa!ls of the city, as a burial-place for him and his fuc- 
ceflors ; which was converted into a monaftery.’ This kin 
was the firft that caufed the Jaws of the land to be colle€ted 
and tra.flated into Saxon. * He died Feb. 24, 616, the arft 
year of his Chriftianity, the 23d of his monarchy, and the 56th 
of his. reign over Kent, and was buried at Canterbury. His 
firft wife was-the daughter of Chilperike, king of France ; by 
whom he had three children, a fon and two daughters. He 
had a fecond wife, whofe name has not been tran{mitted to us, 
fhe being ‘unworthy of remembrance, for marrying her fon-in- 
law after theodeath of his father. Pope Boniface. prefented E- 
thelbert’s eldeft daughter, Ethelburge, with a looking-glafs, 
and an ivory comb, (which was preferved in fir Robert Cotton’s 
collection;) to induce her to be married to Edwin, king of 
Northumberland. . 
. Redwald,. dking of the Eaft-Angles, became 7th monarch, 
about 616, and in the 24th year of his reign over the Eaft- 
Angles ; who, in the fecond-year of his reign, had eftablifhed 
Edwin in Northumberland. . He died in the 8th year of his 
monarchy, and:the 31ft of his reign over the Eaft-Angles, in 
624. He had two fons. ; . , 
Edwin the Great, king of Northumberland, fucceeded Red- 
wald, as°Sth monarch, in 624. He was. the -firft Chriftian 
and ‘the: fecond.king of Northumberland. He received bap- 
tifm the rach of April, in the 11th year of his-reign, in 627, 


‘about \180 ‘years after the arrival: of the Saxons. He loft his 
‘life in abatele; O&. 4, 633, the fixth year of his erat 
‘the 7th of his monarchy, and the 47th of -his-age. His b 

was buried:at:: Whitby, in Yorkfhire. He had four fons and 


ty, 
y 

two daughters...» . ' 

 Ofwaldy: 3d king of Northumberland, and.gth monarch, in 


634, ereéted -a -crofs of wood, which is faid, .by Bede, to be 


the firft altar raifed to Chrift among the Bernicians. He was 
flain at Maferfield, in Shropfhire, Aug. 4, ‘642, the gth year 
of his reign, and the 38th of his age.... He married Kineburg, 
daughter of Kingils, the firft Gbpiftian king of the Weit- 


Saxons ; by whom he hadafon. 


Vou. Li. 4 U Ofwy; 
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. Ofwy, 4sbiking of Northumberland, became 1oth monarch, 
in O&. 13,. @@%.,.He defeated Penda, the Mercian, and B. 
thelred, ;king.of .the Faft-Angles, Nov..6, 655.5 and reigned, 
with great glory, 33 years. He it was that decided the lo 
controverfy for, the, celebration, of Eafter, He died Feb, gs, 
670, having, xeigned as monarch 28 years. His wife was the 
daughter of Edwin of Northumberland,; by whom he had two 
fons and.two daughters. ; RET EET: : 
_. Wolfhere, .6th king of the Mercians, became the ith mo. « 
narch in 670.3 began in Mercia in 659 and reighed over it 
7 years, and oyer Britain 4.3 died in. 674; and was buried a 
Peterborough. He married the daughter of Ercombert of 
Kent, by whom he had three fons and a daughter. | 
.. Ethelred,. 7th king of Mercia, and. z2th:monarch, fucceeded 
his brother Wolfhere in both dignities, in.675. In'the be 
ginning of his reign he defolated part of Kent; and, in 679, 
deftroyed Rochefter and many religious foundations ; , to atone 
for which, he became a monk, and died abbot of Bradney, in 
the goth year of his reign, 716. He married the. daughter of 
Ofwy .of Northumberland ; by whom he had a fon, ~~ 
Kenred, his nephew, 8th king of Mercia, .and.13th mo» 
‘march, fucceeded him in 704. ; .reigned in peace 4 years; iand 
then, following his uncle’s example, became.a monk. In his 
reign. pope Conftantine ordained the adoration of images, to 
commemorate faints. ; ; 


.., Cheldsed, fon to Ethelred, oth king of: the Mercians, and 
434th. monarch, in 709, was killed in battle with the Weft. 
Saxons, after a reign of feven, years, in 7163 died without 
children, and was buried at Litchfield.. j 
Ethelbald I. xoth king of the Mercians, became agth mo. 
march in 71@. The beginning of his reign was debauched, 
but.he reformed, on being admonifhed by Cuthbert of ‘Canterr 
,bury, and, for, atonement, byilt Croyland-abbey, in Lincoln- 
dhire. In the goth year of his reign, it was enacted, that the 
Scriptures fhou!d be read in monafteries, and the}Lord’s Prayer 
and Creed taught in the Saxon tongue. In the goth year of 
this reign he was flain by his own. fubje&ts, when:he was leading 
hig troops againft Cuthred, the Weft-Saxon, at Secondine, 
three miles from Tamworth, in Warwickhhire ; and was by 
xied at Repton, in Derbyfhire, in 750; leaving .neither . wile 

‘nor child. 
_. Offa, the 1th king of the Mercians, and 16th monarch, 
He was born lame, deaf, and blind ; which continued till he 
arrived at manhood, when the Mercian nobles received him for 
their king and he began his reign with a great profpect of 
glory. He took up arms againft Kent, flew their king a 
teiord, 
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teford, and conquered that kingdom. He made great havock 
beyond the Humber ; whence returning triigphanty he went 
againft the Weit-Saxons. He'tatifed'a great “tréfich to be dug 
from Briftol to. Bafingwerk,: ih'Plintfhite} as ‘the boundary of 
the Britons who harboured in Wales, ‘in 77¢ 3 which the 
Welch endeavoured to deftroy,' but were repulfed: with great 


a tof. The ledger-book of St. Alban’s fays what ‘Offa firft or- 


‘dained the founding of trumpets before the'kings of England, 


' fe denote their appearance and require refpec: ‘repulfed the 


Danes, to' their great lof’. He admitted his fon Egftyd-a part- 
ner in his-fovereignty, and, out of devotion, paid a vifit to 
Rome ; where he made his kingdom fubjeé& to a tribute then 
called Peter-pence, and’ procured’ the canonization of St. Al- 
ban. At bis return, he built St. Alban’s monaftery, in Hert- 
fordfhire, 793. He died atOMey, June 29, 794, in the 39th 
year of his reign; and was buried at Bedford, in a chapel Bice 
{wallowed up by the river'Oufe. He had iflue, by his queen, 
one fon and three daughters. _ . 

Egfryd, 12th king of the Mercians, and r7th monarch, fuc- 
ceeded his father, in both dignities, July 13, 794; but died 
Dec. 17 following, and was buried at St. Alban’s; leaving nei- 
ther wife nor child. EL 
* Kenwolf, 13th king of the Mercians, and 18th monarch, 
fucceeded. ‘Egfryd in-795. He was an example of piety, and 
impartially adminiftered’ juftice. , He conquered Kent, gave 
that kingdom to Cuthred, and kept their king-Pren captive in 
Mercia, He" built Winchcomb monaftery in Gloucefterthire, 

~ where he led Pret tothe altar, and releafed him without ran- 
fom or intireaty. He died.in 819, the 22d year’ of his reign, 
‘and was buried at Winchcomb. He left oné fon and two 
~ daughters, ; 

Egbert, 17th king of the Weft-Saxons, and roth but firft 
fole monarch of the Englith. He began his ‘reign over the 
Weft-Saxons in 800. The Cornifh and‘ Welch affcciated a- 
gainft him; which provoked him to enact’a law, commanding 
that no Britain fhould prefume to pafs Offa’s ditch, and threat- 
ening immediate death ‘to his enemies that durft fet foot upon 
Englifh ground. He took Chefter, and’ cauféd the broken 
image of Cadwallo to be thrown down from the wefterni gate of 

* London. He conquered Mercia, and laid the foundation of 
the fole monarchy in 819, (which put an end to the Saxon 
Heptarchy,) and was folemnly crowned at Winchefter; when, 
by his ediét, he ordered all the‘ fouth of the ifland to be called 
England, 820. He repulfed the Danes, and drove them out 
of England, 836. He died‘Féb.'4, 836, int the ‘36th year of 
his reign over the Weft-Saxons, and 17th of his monarchy, 

4 U 2 and 
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and was buried at Winchefter,.. He left two fons and one 
daughter. | ; Seay Seay ' 4 
Ethelwolf, eldeft fon of Egbert, fucceeded his father, not- 
_ withftanding that, at the time of Egbert’s death, he was bi 
of Winchefter. He gave his bifhopric to Swithin. In.846 he 
ordained tithes to be collected, and exempted the clergy from 
regal tributes. ‘He vifited Rome in 847, confirming. the grant 
of Peter-pence, and agreed to pay Rome 300 marks per ann, 
‘His fon Ethelbald. obliged him to divide the fovereignty with 
him, 856. He‘ reigned above 20 years, died Jan,.13, 857, 
and was buried, but removed to Winchefter. He. had four 
fons and one daughter. rok 
Ethelbald IT. eldeft fon of Ethelwolf, fucceeded his father 
in 857, and, (notwithftanding he oppofed his father for ho- 
nouring the emperor Charles’s daughter with being his queen,) 
after his death, contrary to all laws, took her for -his own 
wife. He died Dec. 20, 860, and was buried at Sherborne, 
but removed to Salifbury. sioia: ofldit 
Ethelbert II.’ fecond fon of Ethelwolf, fucceeded -his bro- 
ther in 860, and was haraffed greatly by the Danes, .who-were 
a and vanquifhed. He died in 866, and.was,fucceeded 


7 Binelred, his brother, third fon of Ethelwolf, .in.866; when 
the: Danes again harafled his kingdom. In 8705 .they. de- 
ftroyed the monafteries of Bradney, Crowland, ; Peterborough, 
Ely, and Huntingdon, when the nuns of Coldingham defaced 
themfelves, to avoid their pollution; and, in, Faft-Anglia, 
they murdered Edmund, at Edmondibury, in Suffolk... Ethel- 
red overthrew the Danes, in 871, at, Aflendon; which was 
the greateft lofs the Danes had ever met with in.England,. » He 
had nine fet battles with the Danes in one yeary..and -was. 
wounded at Wittingham, (which occafioned; his..death,. April 
27, 872,) and was buried at Winborne, in Dorfetthire. .He 
had two fons and one daughter. oursh. ov Das en 

Alfred, the fourth fon of Ethelwolf, fucceeded his brother 
in 872, in the 22d year of his age, was crowned at Winchefter, 
and is diftinguifhed by the title of Alfred the Great,. He was 
born at Wantage, in Berkthire, 849, and obliged to take the 
field, againft the Danes, within one month after. his corona- 
tion, at Wilton, in Oxfordthire, In the 4th year of hisreign 
they:divided their army ; one part feized on Exeter,, where they 
wintered ; and the other went into Northumberland, Alfred 
defeated them at Exetcr; but they again made head againft 
him at Chippenham, in 876, where he was defeated, and a- 
gain foon after at Briftol ; but he recovered ftrength, and at- 
tacked them in camp,. at Abington, in Oxfordfhire. He 
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fought feven batiles with them the fame year. In $77, ;anr 
other fuccour of Danes arrived, and Alfred, was obliged to.dif- 
gaife himfelf in the habit ofa fhepherd, ip the fle of Alderfey, 
in the county of Somerfet,-till he, jn_a ftill,farther., difguife of 
a mufician, i 878, difcoyered the Daneg careless .way. of di- 
ving, and, collecting his, fcattered friends, attacked and. de- 
feated them, in 879; when he obliged them to receive bap~ 
tifm, and the greateft part of their army to quit: the land. ..la 
885 they returned, but were repulfed in 889.;:; However: in 
$92, they again arrived, with 250 fhips, and harafled the 
land. In 897 they came up the Thames, and, by fome.fmall 
boats, went up the river Lea, and built.a, fortrefs at. Wear; 
when king Alfred turned off the courfe of the river, and left 
the fhips dry ; which obliged the Danes to remove. ; He died 
O&. 28, gor, in the zoth year of his reign, The fame year 
in which he died, he formed a body of laws, afterward made 
ule of by Edward the Confeffor, which was, the ground-work 
of the prefent. _He divided his kingdom jnto thires, bun- 
dreds, and tithirigs ; and obliged his nobles to bring up, their 
children to learning’; to induce them to which, he admitted 
none‘into office unlefs they were learned ; and, to enable them 
to' procure that learning, he founded the univerfity.of;Ox- 
ford. He ‘was buried at Winchefter, and had two fons and, 
two daughters. a PE ONE ERT ae 
Edward the Elder, his fon, fucceeded him, and was crowned 
ares ee upon Thames, in gor. The kingdom was greatly 
harafled by the Danes, on his acceffion ; but, in.g10,, two 
Danifh chiefs were flain at Wolverhampton, in Staffordthire,; 
which ftopped their ravages. In 911, Leolin, prince. of 
Wales, ‘did’ homage to Edward for his principality, He,died 
at Farringdon, in Berkfhire, in 924, the 24th ;year, of his 
reign, and was buried at Winchefter. He had, by. hisyfirft 
queen, two fons and a daughter ; by his fecond queen,,two 
fons and five daughters ;. and, by. his laft queen, two fons and 
two daughters. g 


Athelftan, his eldeft fon, fucceeded him.; and was crawned, 


with far greater sa apt than ufual, at. Kingfton, upon 


Thames, in 924. In 937 he defeated two Welgh princes 5 
but, foon after, on their making fubmiffion, he reftored them 
their eftates. He efcaped being aflaffinated in his. tent, 938.5 
which he revenged by attacking his enemy ; when. 5 petty. fo- 
vereigns, 12 dukes, and an army which came to the afliftance 
of Anlaf, king of Ireland, were flain; which, battle, .was 
fought near Dunbar, in Scotland. He, made the princes of 
Wales tributary in 941 ; and, the year before, caufed the Scrip- 
tures to be tranflated into Saxon. He died, without iflue, 
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O&. < 7s Gyo, at Gloucefter, having reigned 15 years and odd 
thonths,) ©8973 Ai pions Hisoy sade Tov. 

Edmund I. the sth fon of Edward the Elder, ; fucceeded 
him ; who, ‘at the:age of 18,’ was crowned king,| at Kingfton 
upon Thames, inv G40. His reign was. difturbed by Antaf, 
king of Ireland; ‘On May 26, 946, in: endeavouring-to part 
two of his fervants, ‘who were quarrelling, he: received a 
wound, by which he bled to death, (having reigned 5 years, 
2 months, ) ‘ard was buried at:‘Glaftonbury.. He had iffue two 

ons.: 219 ey 

Edred, his brother, aged 23, fucceeded him, inthe year 
946, and was crowned at Kingfton upon Thames, the rth 
of Auguf. A rebellion broke out in the north, ‘which ‘he 
fupprefied, and burnt the monaftery of Rippon. -He died iin 
the roth year of his reign, 955, and was buried at Winchefter; 
He left two fons. 

Edwy, eldeft' fon of Edmund, fucceeded Edied,:.and was 
crowned at Kingfton upon Thames, in 955. > He -had great 
diffenfions with the clergy, and banifhed Dunftan, their:ring- 
feader; which occafions little credit to be giver to the-cha- 
yatter the priefts give him. He died of grief, in-g59, after a 
turbulent reign of 4 years, and was buried at Winchefter: | ‘He 
had no'children.. yee 


Edgar, at the age of 16, fucceeded his brother, :and was 


crowned at Kingfton upon ‘Thames, in 959, ‘and. again at 
Bath, in 972. He expelled. married priefts, and: gave the 
‘guidance of his affairs to archbifhop Dunftan. Among other 
Jaws, he enacted one to fupprefs exceflive drinking, ordaining 
a‘ fize by pins in the cup, with penalties to any: who fhould 
prefume to drink deeper than the mark ; and impofed, on the 
princes of Wales, a tribute of wolves-heads, that. for. three 
years amounted to 300 each year ; which extirpated ‘them, and 
then'the tribute ceafed. He obliged 8 tributary princes.to row 
him ina barge, on. the river Dee, in g61. So great was his 
naval power, as to employ 3600 fhips, to fecure the coaft from 
pirates. He reigned in peace above 16 years, died July 8, 
973, in the 37th year of his age, and was buried at Glafton- 
bury. He had one fon by his firft queen, and two by his fe- 
cond. : 
Edward, furnamed the Martyr, his eldeft fon, -fucceeded 
him, being but 16 years of age, and was crowned by Dunftan, 
at Kingfton upon: “Lhames, in 973. He was ftabbed, by the 
private inftructions of his mother-in-law, as he was drinking 
a cup of wine; when he called to fee her and his half-brother, 
at Corfe-caftle, in the ifle of Purbeck, in Dorfetfhire, on 
May 18, 979, in the 4th year of his reign,.and the 2oth 4 
4 is 
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fis age. ‘He was firft buried.at Wareham, without any cere- 
mony; but removed, three years after, in great pomp, te 
yy awe go 4h vis ABW DA 10K i3 of i 
Ethelred. I]: fucceeded his-balf-brother,.and, was crowned at 
Kingfton wpom. Thames, .on-April 14,9795: The.Danesy..ia 
the fecond::year. of. his reign, .arriyed, with 7 fhips, upon the 
coaft of Kent, and landed:on:the ifle of Thanet., In 981 they 
again entered the Britifh feas.. In 982, his palace, with, great 
part of London, was.deftroyed by.a.great fire; after which fuc- 
ceeded a great mortality. In 981 and gg1 the Danes invaded 
his kingdom,: but were. scftrained. from .farther mifchief, by 


-Ethelred’s paying them ‘10,Q00/. to defift. and depart.. Not- 


withftanding they: then departed, fo great an‘emolument ex- 
cited them to commence-hofhiities foomafter, and they made 
frequent invafions, :in.gg35!.995,-996, 9985 and 999, receiv- 
ing, at one payment, about 16,000/. raifed by a land-tax cal- 
Jed Danegelt 5 andthe Danes grew fo imperious, as: to ac- 

ire the title of Lord-Danes ; which induced Ethelred to:or- 

ra general maflacre of them, on Nov. 13,,1002. This ex- 
afperated: the ‘Danes, and excited them to revenge their coun- 
trymens deaths.;. for which purpofe Swain -landed on the coaft 
of Devon,in 1003, and.on the coat of Norfolk thesyear fal- 
lowing, when he deftroyed the city of Norwich and the town 
of Thetford; nor did he quit the kingdom till Ethelred had 
paid him 36,000/. which he, the year following, demanded 
as an annual tribute. .To enforce the payment of this de- 
mand, he fent..a fleet 5 .to oppofe which, in 10075 Ethelred 
fitted ‘out -a fleet much larger than any ever poflefled by his 
predeceffors ; but, by the diffenfions of the nobility, it was 
sendered ufelefs.;. and ithe Danes pillaged Kent, and fecured 
‘their winter-quarters in the ifle of .Thanet.. In the {pring of 
3008, ‘they fubdued great part’ of the kingdom, pillaging 
wherever they went. To ftop their progrefs, it was agreed to 
pay them 48,000/, to quit the kingdom, 1012, Soon after, 
‘Swain entered the Humber again, threatening defolation ; 
which fo intimidated Ethelred, that he :retired to thejifle.of 
Wight, and fent his.-fons, with their mother Emma, into 
Normandy, to her brother, and Swain took:poffeffion of the 
whole kingdom, 1013. 

Swain, proclaimed: king of England,..in-1014, no -perfon 
difputing‘his title. His -firft a@ of fovereignty was laying on 
the people an infupportable tax, which he did not)live;to.fee 
enforced. He-died Feb. 3, 1024, at Thetford, sin Norfolk. 

Canute, his fon, was proclaimed in March,..1014, and en- 
deavoured to gain the affections of his Englith.fubje&s ; but 
without fuccels. : 

Ethelred 
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- Ethelred returned, at the invitation of his fubjedts, and 
Canute left England. This calm was thort ; for Canute jes 
turned, with a fleet of 200 fail, and Janded at Sandwich ; 
which occafioned Ethelred to retire to the north : but, bye. 
vading a battle with the Danes, he loft the affections of his 
fubje&ts ; and, retiring to London, expired, after a reign of 
97 years, in 1016. By his firft queen, he had fix fons and 
four daughters ; and, by his fecond, two fons. : 

Edmund Ironfide, his fon, was crowned at Kingfton upon 
‘Thames, in April, 1016; but, by a difagreemer: among the 
nobility, Canute was likewife crowned at Southampton. In 
June following they both took the fteld, and Canute totall 
routed Edmund at Afhdown, in Effex ; after which he met 
Canute in the ifle of Alderney, in the Severn; where a peace 
‘was concluded, and the kingdom divided between them. Ed. 
mund did not furvive above a.month after, being murdered at 
Oxford, before he had reigned a year. He left two fons and 
two daughters ; from one of which daughters James I. of Eng: 
Jand defcended, and from him George III. , ain 

Canute, after Edmund’s death, was re-eftablifhed, and 
reigned alone, in 1017 ; made an alliance with Normandy, 
and mafried Emma, Ethelred’s widow, 1018 ; made a voy- 
age to Denmark, attacked Norway, and took poffeffion of the 
crown, 1028; died at Shaftefbury, 1036, and was buried at 
Winchefter. 

Harold I. his fon, began his reign, 1036 ; died April 14, 
10393 and was fucceeded by his younger brother, 

Hardicanute, king of Denmark, who began his reign in 
England, 1039; died at Lambeth, 1041; was buried at New- 
Winchefter, and fucceeded by a fon of his queen, Emma, by 
her firft hufband. " 

Edward the Confeffor, who was born at Iflip, in Oxford- 
fhire, began his reign, 1041, in the goth year of his age. He 
was crowned at Winchefter, 1042; married Editha, daughter 
of Godwin of Kent, 1043; remitted the tax of Danegelt, and 
was the firft king of England that touched for the king’s-evil, 
1058; died, Jan. 5, 1066, aged 65; and was buried at Wett- 
minfter-abbey, (which he rebuilt,) where his bones were en- 
fhrined in gold, fet with jewels, 1206. Emma, his mother, 
died in' 1052. Edward was fucceeded by 

Harold II. who began in 1066 ; defeated his brother Tofti, 
and the king of Norway, whe invaded his dominions, at 
Stamford, Sept. 25. 1066; and was killed by the Normans, 
at Haftings, O&. 14, following. 

William I. duke of Normandy, paid a vifit to Edward the 
Confeffor in England, 1051 ; betrothed his daughter to aa 

rol 
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sold II. 1058; made a.claim.of the-crawn of England; 1066; 
invaded. England, .:lJanding -at. Pevenfey, in: Syflex, the fame 
year; defeated the Englifh troops.at Haftings,-O@..14,-fol- 
lowing, when Harold: was flain, and Williamiaflumed the title 
of Conqueror. He, was! crowned:.at Weftmintter;..Dec.: 29, 
1066 ; invaded. Scotland, 1072-3 fubyerted the Englifh Con- 
ftitution, 10743; tefufed- to fwear: fealty. to the:pope for. the 
crown of England ;.,was wounded by his fon,: Robert, at Ger- 
berot, in'-Normandy,;.4079 3: invaded France,» 1086. foon 
after fell.from his, horfe, and contra&ed a rupture ;_ died at 
Hermentrude,. near Rouen, in, Normandy, 1087 5. was buried 
at Caen, and fucceeded, in Normandy; ‘by his eldeft fom, Ro- 
bert; and, in England, by his fecond fon, 
William II. was.crowned at Weftminfter, Sept.'27, 10875 
invaded Normandy, with fuccefs, 1090.3: was. killed by.acci- 
dent,, as. he, was. hunting .in-the. New-Koreft,. by Sir, Walter 
Tyrrel,. in. Augufty1100, aged 40-3. was buried at-W inchel- 
ter, and fucceeded- by his brother, “1 fc aisti.c 
Henry I. who was crowned. Aug. 5,.1300 3; made-peace with 
his brothers «Robert, -1401 ;,invaded. Normandy, 1105;3 was 
attacked, by Robert; whom ,he defeated and took prifoner,. 
1107,.and fent to, England ; betrothed his daughter, Maude, 
to the emperor.of, Germany, 41093; was challenged by; Lewis 
of France, 447.4 his -eldeft..fon, and two. others:of. his,chil- 
dren, were fhipwrecked and loft, with 180 of his nobility, in 
coming, from. /Normandy,.14205 he was in quiet poflefiion of 
Normandy, 1129-3. furfeited himfelf, with eating lampreys,. at 
Lyons, .ncar/Rouen, in Normandy, and died Degeay 1135, 
aged 68. . lis body ‘was. brought -over to England, and)bu- 
ried at. Reading... He .was fucceeded by. his.nephew, Stephen, 
third fon of his fifter, Adela, by the ear] of Blois... nf 
_ Maude,..daugbter.of.Hen -I.,married to-Henry IV. emperor 
of Germany, 4199.;had the Englith nobility {wear.fealty.to 
her, 1126 ;martigd the earl of Anjou,..i1305, was fet afide 
from’ the...Englifh .fuccefion, 11.36; Janded.in' England, «and 
claimed. hey sight, ta.the crown, Sept..11395, was.crowned, 
but.foon.after, defeated. at Winchefter,. 2141 3 efcaped to Glou- 
cefter on a.bjer ;,, fled, from a window of .Oxford-caftle, by a 
ropey.in the winter of:i142 ; retired to France,-1147 5 .1e~ 
turned to England, and.concluded.a peace.with Stephen, £153; 
and died abroad, Sept. 105, 1167. : 


Stephen, crowned Dec. 2, 1435 3..was defeated and taken 
prifoncr, at.Lincoln, by the,earl of Gloucefter, Maude’s bra- 
ther, Feb. 1141, and put in irons. at; Briftol:prifon, but re- 
leafed, on an.exchange of, prifaners,. for the earl.of Gloucefter, 
who was taken at Winchefter ; made peace: with Henry, 

Vor, II. 4k Maude’s 
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Maude’s fon, 11533; died of the piles, O&: 25, i154, aged 
50 5 was buried at Feverfham, and {ucceeded by Henry, duke 
of Normandy, fon of Maude. 

Matilda, Stephen’s queen, was crowned on Eafter-day, 
1136; died May 3, 1151, at Henningham-caftle, Effex, and 
was buried in a monaftery at Feverfham. : 

Henry II. grandfon of Henry I. began his reign in 1454, 
arrived in England Dec. 8, and was, with his queen Eleanor, 
crowned at London the roth of the fame month ; crowned at 
Lincoln, 1158; again at Worcefter, 1159 ; quelled the re- 
beliion at Maine, 1166 ; had his fon Henry crowned king of 
England, 1170; invaded Ireland, and conquered it, 1172; 
did penance at Becket’s tomb, July 8, 11745 took the king 
of Scotland prifoner, and obliged-him to give up the indepen. 
dence of his crown, 11753 named his fon, John, king of 
Ireland, 1176; had, the fame year, an amour with Rofamond, 
and Alice of France; loft his eldeft fon, Henry, June 11, 
1:83; had his fon, Jeffery, trodden under foot, and killed, at 
Paris, 1186; made a convention, with Philip of France, to 
go to the holy-war, 1188 ;°died with grief at the altar, cur. 
fing his fons, July 6, 1189, aged 61, and was fucceeded by 
his fon Richard. 

Eleanor, queen to king Henry II. died in 1204. , 

Richard I, was born at Oxford, 11575; crowned at London, 
Sept. 3, 1189; fet out on the crufade, and joined Philip of 
‘France on the plains of Vezelay, June 29, 1190; took Mef- 
fina, the latter end of the year; married Berengera, ‘daughter 
of the king of Navarre, May 12, 1191 ; defeated the Cypri- 
ans, 1191 ; was taken prifoner near Vienna, en his return 
home, by the duke of Auftria, Dec. 20, 1192; was ranfomed, 
for 40,c0o/. and fet at liberty, 1193; returned to England, 
March 20, following ; was wounded with an arrow, at Cha- 
Juz, near Limoges, in Normandy, and died, April 6, 1199. 

John, the youngeft fon of Henry II. born at Oxford, 1166; 
was crowned May 27, 1199; divorced his wife Avila, and 
married Ifabella, daughter of the count of Angofelme ; went, 
to Paris, 1200; befieged the caftle of Mirabel, and took his 
néphew, Arthur, prifoner, Aug. 1202, whom he murdered; 
the fame year he was'expelled the French provinces, and ree 
crowned in England ; imprifoned his queen, 1208 ;_ banifhed 
all the clergy in his dominions, 1208 ; was excommunicated, 
1209 ; landed in Ireland, June 8, 1210; furrendered his 
crown to Pandolf, the pope’s legate, May 25, 1213 ; was ab- 
folved July 20, following ; loft his treafure and. baggage, in 
paffing the marfhes of Lynn, 1216; died at Newark, O&. = 
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and was buried at Worcefter, 1216; and was fuccceded by 
his fon, , "'B028 
Henry III. who was born O&. 1, 1207 ; and crowned at 
Gloucefter O&. 28, 1216; received homage from Alexander, 
king of Scotland, at Northampton, 1218; was crowned again 
at Weftminfter, after Chriftmas, 1219; married Eleanor, 
daughter af the count of Provence, Jan. 14, 12363 pledged 
his crown, plate, and jewels, for money, when he married 
his daughter, Margaret, to the king of Scots, 12523 was ob- 
liged, by his nobles, to refign the power of a fovereign, and 
fell Normandy and Anjou to the French, 1258; fhut himfelf 
up in the Tower, for fear of his nobles, 1261; taken prifoner 
at Lewes, May 14, 1264 ; was wounded at the battle of Eve- 
fham, 1265 ; died with age, at St. Edmundfbury, Nov. 16, 
1272.3 and was fucceeded by his fon Edward. 

Eleanor, Henry III.’s queen, died in a monaftery at Amber= 
foury, where fhe had retired about 1292. 
, Edward I. was born June 16, 12393; married Eleanor, 
princefs of Caftile, 1253; fucceeded to the crown, Nov. 16, 
1272 5 was wounded, in the Holy-land, with a poifoned dag- 
ger, but recovered, and landed in England, July 25, 12743 
was crowned at Weftminfter, Aug. 19, following, with his 
queen; went to France, and did homage to the French king, 
1279 ; reduced the Welch princes, 1283 ; went to France in 
the fummer, 1286; returned, Aug. 1289; Eleanor, his queen, 
died of a fever, on her journey to Scotland, at Horneby, in 


Lincolnfhire, 1290, and was conveyed to Weftminfter, and 


elegant ftone croffes were ereSted at each place where the corpfe 
refted ; he married Margaret, fifter to the king of France, 
Sept. 12, 1299; conquered Scotland, 1299, and brought to 
England their coronation-chair, &c. died of a flux, at Burgh 
upon the Sands, in Cumberland, July 7, 1307 ; was buried 
at Weftminfter, and fucceeded by his 4th fon, 

Edward J]. born at Caernarvon, in Wales, April 25, 1284. 
He was the firft king of England’s eldeft fon that had the title 
of prince of Wales. He afcended the throne July 7, 1307; 
married Ifabel, daughter of the French king, 1308; was ob- 
liged, by the barons, to fign a commiffion, by which he vetted 
the government of the kingdom in 21 perfons, March 16, 13103 
went on a pilgrimage to Boulogne, Dec. 13, 1313 3 was de- 
throned, Jan. 13, 13273 fucceeded by his eldeit fon, Ed- 
ward III, murdered at Berkeley-caftle, Sept. 21, following ; 
and buried at Gloucefter. 

Edward Il. born at Windfor, Nov. 15, 1312; fucceeded 
to the crown, Jan. 13, 1327 3 was crowned at Weftminfter, 
Feb. 1, following ; married Philippa, daughter of the earl of 

4X2 Hainalty 
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Hainalt; Jan. 24, 1326 ; claimed the crown of France, 1329; 
the Scots were defeated at Halidown, 1333; he invaded France, 
and pawned his crown and jewels for 50,000 florins, 1340; 
quartered the arms of England and France, 1341; the fir 
diftin€tion between lords‘ and commons, 1342 ;_ he defeated 
the French at Crefly, 30,000 being flain, with whom was the 
king of Bohemia, 1346 ; the queen took the king of Scotland 
prifoner, and 20,000 Scots were flain, the fame year ; ‘Calais 
befieged:-and taken, and St. Stephen’s chapel, now the Houfe 
of Commons, built, 1347; Edward inftituted the order of the: 
Garter, 1349; the French defeated at Poictiers, their king’ 
and prince taken, and the king of Navarre imprifoned, 1 3565: 
the king of Scotland ranfomed for 100,000/. 1357 ; the king’ 
of France ranfomed for 300,000/. 1359 ; four kings ‘enter-. 
tained at the lord-mayor’s feaft, (viz. of England, Franee,: 
Scotland, and Cyprus,) 1364; Philippa, his queen, died: at 


Windfor, Aug. 1369, and was buried at Weftminfter.-:He 


died at Richmond, June 21, 1377, and was fucceeded by his 
grandfon, Richard II. fon to n 

Edward the Black Prince, who was born June 15, 13303 
brought the king of France prifoner to England, from: the: bate 
tle of Poictiers, May #4, 1357; went to Caftile, 1367 ; “died 
of a cénfumption, June 8, 1376. a 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, fourth fon of Edward IIE. 


born 1340; married Blanch, daughter of the duke of Laneafs 


ter, 1359, by whom he became poffefled of that'dukedom and 
title; fhe died in 1369, and in 1372 he married the daughter! 
of the king of Caftile and Leon, and took that title. In 1396’ 
he married a third wife, Catharine Swinford. He ‘died im‘ 
1399, and was buried in St. Paul’s, London. ; 

Richard IH. born at Bourdeaux, Jan. 6, 1367; had two 
royal godfathers, the kings of Navarre and Majorea ; was’ 
made guardian of the kingdom, Aug. 30, 1372; created prince’ 
of Wales, 1376; fucceeded his grandfather, Edward HI, 
June 21, following, when not 7 years old; the rebellion of- 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 1378 ; married. Anne, fifter to’ 


the emperor of Germany and king of Bohemia, Jan. 1382;': 


who ‘died, without iffie, at Shene, and was buried in Weft-' 
minfter-abbey, Aug. 3,'1394 ; married Habella, daughter of 
the king of France, 1496. . He was taken prifoner by Henry, 
duke of Lancafter, his coufin, and fent to the Tower, Sept. 1; 
1399; tefigned his crown Sept. 28, following, and was fuc~ 
ceeded by Henry 1V. Richard was murdered in Pomfret 
caftle, Jan. 1400, and buricd at Langley, but removed to 
Weltininfter, 
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Thomas, duke of Gloucefter, uncle to Richard If. was 
{motheréd Feb. 28, 1397. "i 

Henry IV. duke of Lancafter, grandfon of Edvard III. 
born 13673; married the daughter of the earl of Hertford, who: 
died in 1394, before he obtained the crown; fought with the 
duke of Norfolk, 1397, and was banifhéed; returned to'Eng- 
land in arms againft Richard If. who refigned him his crown, 
and Henry was crowned O€. 13, 1399, when he inftituted 
the order of the Bath, and created 47 knights ; was confpi- 
red againft, Jan. 1400 ; was defeated by the Welch, 1402; 
married a fecond queen, Joan of Navaire, widow of the duke 


| of Brittany, 14033; fhe was crowned, with great magnifi- 
cence, the 26th of Jan. following, and died in 1437; in 1403 


began the rebellion of the Percys, fupprefled July following. 
He died of an apoplexy, in Weftminfter, March 20, 1413, 
was buried at Canterbury, and fucceeded: by re 
Henry V. who was-born in 1388, and (when prince of 
Wales) committed to prifon for affronting one of the judges, 
1412; was crowned at Weftminfter, Aprilg, 1413; claimed 
the crown of France, 1414 ; gained the victory of Agincourt, 
Oé. 24, the fame year ; received a vifit from the emperor Si- 
gifmund, who was inftalled knight of the Garter, 14146; in- 
vaded Normandy with an army of 26,600 men, 1417; was 
declared regent, and married Catharine of France, June 3, 
1420; fhe was crowned at Weftmintter, the February follow- 


. ing; cut-lived Henry,:and was married afterwards to Owen 


Tudor, ‘grandfather of Henry-VI¥. -Henry pledged his regalia 
for 20,000/. 1421 3 died of a fiftula, at Rouen, Aug. 31, 
1429, aged 33; was buried at Weftininfter, and fucceeded by 
‘Henry V1. who was born at Windfor, ‘Dec. 6, 1421; af- 
cended the throne, Aug: 31, 1422; was proclaimed king of 
France the fame year ; crowned at Weftminfter, Nov. 6, 
1429 ; crowned at Paris, Dec. 17, 1430; married to Mar- 
garet, daughter of France, April 12, 1445; Jack Cade’s in- 
farrection, 1446 ; Henry was taken prifoner at St. Alban’s, 
14§5; but regained his liberty, 1461; and was depofed, 
Mareh:s, following, by his fourth coufin, Edward 1V. fled 
into Scotland, ‘and was taken prifoner’in Lancafhire, 1463; 
reftored to his throne, 1470; taken prifoner again by Edward, 
April 81, 64.71 ; queen: Margaret+and her fon taken prifoners, 
at Tewkefbury, by Edward, May 4; the prince was killed at 
Tewkefbury, May 21; and Henry died the fame day, aged 49. 
Humphry, duke of Gloucefter, fourth fon of Henry IV. 
was ftrangled by the order of his nephew, and buried'at St Al- 


ban’s, 1447. 
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Edward IV. born at Rouen, April 29, 1443; was eleGed 
king, March 5, 1461; and, before his coronation, was ob. 
liged to take the field, and fought the battle of Towton, when 
359781 fell, and not one prifoner was taken but the ear) of De. 
vonfhire, March 13; was crowned at Weftminfter, June 28, 
1461 ; fat publickly with the judges in Weftminfter, 1464; 


married lady Elizabeth Grey, widow of fir John Grey, of Gro. 


by, May 1, 1464, who was crowned the 26th following ; was 
taken prifoner by the earl of Warwick, in Yorkhhire, from 
whence he was brought to London, with his legs tied under 
the horfe’s belly, 1467 ; efcaped, and was expelled the king. 
dom, 1470; returned, March 25, 1471, and was reSlaueh 5 
died of an ague, at Weftminfter, April g, 1483, and was bu- 
ried at Windfor. He was fucceeded by : scp 
Edward V. born Nov. 4, 1470; conveyed to the Tower, 
May, 1483; depofed, June 20, following; and, with. the 
duke of York, his brother, fmothered in the Tower foon af- 
ter. 
Richard IIl. duke of Gloucefter, brother to Edward IV, 
took prince Edward, fon of Henry VI. prifoner at Tewkef- 
bury, and helped to murder him in cold blood, (whofe widow 
he afterwards married,) 1471 ; drowned the duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV. in a butt of Malmfey wine, 1478; 
was made protector of England, 1483 ; elected king, June 
20, and crowned July 6, following ; ditto at York, Sept..8; 
flain in battle, at Bofworth, Aug. 22, 1485, aged 32, having 
reigned 2 years and 2 months. He was buried at Leicefter, 

and fucceeded by 
Henry VII. who was born 1455; landed at Milford-haven, 
1485; defeated Richard III. in Bofworth-field, and was elec- 
ted king, 1485; crowned, O&. 30, 1485; married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward 1V. Jan. 18, 1486, who was crowned 
queen the Nov. following ; defeated Lambert Symnel, the.im- 
poftor, June 16, 1487; .received of the French king, as a 
compromife for the claim on the crown, 186,250/. befides 
25,000 crowns yearly, 1492; prince Arthur, his eldeft. fon, 
died, April 2, 15023 queen Elizabeth died in childbed,. Feb, 
1t, following, and was buried at Weftminfter ; Henry maf- 
ried his daughter Margaret to James IV. of Scotland, 15043 
died of a confumption, at Richmond, April 22, 1509, aged, 
5%, and was fucceeded by I 
Henry VIL. who was born June 28, 1491 ; mzrried Catha- 
rine, infanta of Spain, widow of his brother Arthur, June 4 
1509 ; was crowned, June 24, following ; received the. title 
of Defender of the Faith, 1521 ; was ftiled Head of the Churchy 
35313 divorced queen Catharine, and married Anne Buller 
ay 
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May 23, 1§33, who was crowned June 1, 1533; was excom- 
municated by. pope Paul, Aug. 30, 1535 ; Catharine, ‘his firft 
queen, died at Kimbo!ton, Jan. 1536, aged 50; he put Anne, 
his fecond queen, to death, and married Jane Seymour, May 
ac, 1536; Jane, his third wife, died in childbed, O&. 12, 
. 1537; he married Anne of Cleves, Jan. 6; 1540 ; divorced 
her, July 10, 15403 diffolved the religious foundations in 
England, 1540 ; married Catharine Howard, his fifth wife, 
Aug. 8, following ; and beheaded her on Tower-hill, with 
jady Rochford, Feb. 12, 1542; married Catharine Par, his 
fixth wife, July 12, 1543. He died of a fever and an ulcera- 
ted leg, at Weftminfter, Jan. 28, 1547, was buried at Wind- 
for, and was fucceeded by 

Edward VI. who was born O&. 12, 1537 ; crowned, Sun- 
day; Feb. 20, 1547 ; died of a confumption, at Greenwich, 
July 6, 1553, and was fucceeded (agreeably to his will) by 
his coufin, 

Jane Gray, proclaimed queen July 9; depofed foon after, 
and fent to the Tower, where fhe, lord Dudley, her hufband, 
and her father, were beheaded, Feb. 12, 1554, in the 17th 
year of her age. She was fucceeded by _ 

: ‘Mary, who was born in 1516; proclaimed, July 19, 1553, 
and crowned Sept. 30, following ; married Philip of Spain, 
Jan. 19, 15543 died of a dropfy, Nov. 17, 558, and was 
fucceeded by ‘ 

Elizabeth, who was born Sept. 7, 1533; fent prifoner to 
the Tower, 1554; began to reign, Nov. 17, 1558; was 
crowned at Weftminfter, Jan. 15, 15593 Mary of Scots fled 
to England, May 16, 1568, and was imprifoned in Tutbury- 
caftle, Jan. 1569; Elizabeth relieved the Proteftants in the 
Netherlands with above 200,000 crowns, befides ftores, 1569; 
a marriage propofed to the queen, by the duke of Alenfon, and 
rejected, 1573; again, 1582; Mary of Scots beheaded, at 
Fotheringay-caftle, in Northamptonthire; Feb. 8, 1587, aged 
443; the Spanith armada deftroyed, 1588; Tyrone’s' rebellion 
in Ireland, 1598; Effex, the queen’s favourite, beheaded, 
1600 ; the queen died at Richmond, March 24, 1603, and 
was fucceeded by the fon of Mary, queen of Scots, then 
James VI. of Scotland. 

James I. born at Edinburgh, June 19, 1566 ; was crowned 
king of Scotland, Aug. 1567; married the princefs of Den- 
mark, 1589; fucceeded to the crown of England, March 24, 
1603; was firft ftiled king of Great-Britain, 1605; arrived at 
London, May 7, followings loft his eldeft fon, Henry, prince 
of Wales, Nov. 6, 1612, aged 18; married his daughter, E- 
Jizabeth, to the prince palatine of the Rhine,’ 1612, Pos 
‘ whom 
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whom his prefent majefty, George III. is defcended ; went tp 
Scotland, March 4, 1617; returned, Sept. 14, 1617 ; lok 
his queen, March 3, 1619; died of an ague, March 27, 1625, 
and was fucceeded by ' 

Charles 1. who. was born in 1600 ; arrived at Madrid, in 


queft of a wife, March 7, 1623; fucceeded to the crown, ' 


March 27. 1625; married Henrietta, daughter of France, the 
fame year; was crowned, Feb. 2, 1626; crowned at Edin 
burgh, 1633; went to Scotland, Aug. 16413 returned, Nov, 
25, following; went tothe Houfe of Commons, and demanded 
the five members, 1641-2 ; retired to York, March, 1642; 
raifed his ftandard at Nottingham, Aug. 25, following; tra. 
velled in the difguife of a fervant, and put himfelf into the hands 
of the Scots at Newark, May 5, 1646; was fold by the Scots 
for 200,000/, Aug. 8, following ; was feized by Joice,. at 
Holmby, . June 3, 1647; efcaped from Hampton-court, and 
retreated to the Ifle of Wight, July 29, 1648; was clofe-cone 
fined in Hurft-caftle, Dec. 1, following ; removed to Wind- 
for-caftle,, Dec. 233 to St. James’s, Jan.19, 16493 brought 
to trial the next day, condemned the 27th, beheaded at White- 
hall, the zoth, aged 48, and buried in St. George’s chapel, 
Windfor. His queen, Henrietta, died in France, Aug. 10, 
1669. 

Oliver Cromwell, born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599; 
was made a colonel, 1643 ; went over to Ireland with hisar- 
my, July, 16493 returned, May, 1650 ; was made proteétor 


for life, Dec. 12, 16533; was near being killed by falling from — 


a coach-box, Oét. 1654; was elected king, but refufed the 
title, May 8, 1657; died at Whitehall, Sept. 3. 1658. 


Richard Cromwell, proclaimed protector, Sept. 3, 1658 ; 


was depofed, April 22, 1659; died, July 12, 1712, aged 89, 
Charles II. born May 29, 1630; efcaped from St. p 6 


April 23, 1648 ; landed in Scotland, 1650; was crowned at - 


Scone, Jan. 1, 1651; defeated at the battle of Worcefter, 
1651; landed at Torbay, May 29, 1660, and was reftored to 
his throne ; crowned, April 13, 1661 ; married Catharine, 
infanta of Portugal, May 21, 1662 ; accepted the city-freedom, 
Dec. 18, 1674; died of an apoplexy, Feb. 6, 1685, aged 54, 


and was fucceeded by his brother James. Catharine, his queen, . 


died Dec. 21, 1705. 
- James II. born O€t. 30, 1633; married Anne Hyde, Sept. 
1660, who died 1671; married the princefs of Modena, Nov, 
21, 1673; fucceeded to the throne, Feb.6, 1685. Mone 
mouth, natural fon to Charles II. landed in England, June 
#1, 16853; was proclaimed king, at Taunton, in Somerfet- 
fhire, June 20, following ; defeated, near- Bridgewater, July 
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ames’s queen had a fon born, June 10, 1688. He fled from 
is palace, Dec. 12, 1688 ; was feized foon after at Fevere 
fham, and brought back to Whitehall; left England Dec. 23, 
following, and landed at Kinfale, in Ireland, March 22, 16895 


i. beheaded on Tower-hill, July 15, following, aged 306 


> yeturned to France, June, 1690, and died at St. Germain’s, 


Aug. 6, 1701. pte 
William III. prince of Orange, born Nov. 4, 1650; crea~ 
ted ftadtholder, July 3, 1672; married the princefs Mary of 


‘England, Nov. 4; 1677; landed at Torbay, in England, 


with an army, Nov. 4, 1688; was declared king of England, 
Feb. 13, 1689; crowned, with his queen, April 11, 1689; 
landed. at Carrickfergus, June 14, 1690. A plot was laid for 
aflaffinating him, Feb. 1696. He fell from his horfe, and 
broke his collar-bone, Feb..21, 1702; died, March 8, aged 
51; was buried April 12, following, and left his fifter-jn-law, 
Anne, his fucceffor to the crown. ' 

Mary, William’s queen, born April 30, 1662; was pro- 
claimed, with her hufband, queen-regent of England, Feb. 13, 
1689 ; died of the fmall-pox, Dec. 28, 1694, aged 32, and 
was buried at Weftminfter. 3 

Anne, born Feb. 6, 1665 ; was married to prince George 
of Denmark, 1683, by whom fhe had thirteen children, all of 
whom died young. She came to the crown March 8, 1702 ; 
was crowned April 23, following ; loft her fon, George, duke 
of Gloucefter, by a fever, July 29, 1700, aged'11; loft her 
hufband, who died of an afthma and dropfy,,O&. 28, 1708, 
aged 55. The queen died Aug. 1, 1714, aged 49 ; was bu- 
ried at Weftminfter, and fucceeded by 

George I. ele€tor of Hanover, duke of Branfwick-Lunen- 
burgh, who was born May 28, 1660 ; created duke.of Cam- 
bridge, &c. O&. 5, 1706. Princefs Sophia, his wife, mo- 
ther of George II. died June 8, 1714, agéd 83. He was pro- 
claimed; Aug. 1, 17143 landed at Greenwich, Sept. 18, fol< 
lowing ; died in his journey to Hanover, at Ofmaburgh, Sun- 
day, June LI, 1727, of a paralytic diforder, aged 67, and was 
fucceeded by his eldeft fon, . 

George If. who was born O&. 30, 1683 ; created prince 
of Wales, O&. 4, 17143 married the princefs Wilhelmina 
Caroline Dorothea, of Brandenburgh-Anfpach, 1704; af- 
cended-the throne, June 11, 1727; loft his queen, by a mor- 


tification in her bowels, Nev. 30, 1737, aged 545 fupprefled 


a-rebellion, 1745; died fuddenly at Kenfington, Oét. 25, 
1760, aged 77, and was fucceeded. by his grandion, Geo III. 
Frederick-Lewis, prince of Wales, fon of George II, was 
born Jan. 20, 1706; arrived in England, Dec. 1729 3 mar- 
Von. II. Y ried 
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ried Augufta, a princefs of Saxe-Gotha, April 27, 1739; wa 
forbid the court, the year following ; died, March 30, 1751, 
aged 43. His princefs died of a confumption, Feb. 8, 1772, 
aged 52. 

Gehan III, eldeft fon of Frederick, late prince of Wales; 
was born June 4, 1738; created prince of Wales, 17523 fucs 
ceeded his grandfather, Od. 25, 1760, and was proclaimed 
the next day ; married Charlotte-Sophia, princefs of Mecklen. 
burgh-Strelitz, Sept. 10, 1761, who was born May 19, 17443 
and both were crowned, Sept. 22, 1761. Their iffue are, 

1. George, prince of Wales, born Aug. 12, 1762, 

2. Frederick, bifhop of Ofnaburgh, born Aug. 16, 1763. 

3. William-Henry, born Aug. 21, 1765. ' 

4. Charlotte-Angufta-Matilda, born Sept. 29, 1766. 

5. Edward, born Nov. 2, 1767. 

-6. Sophia~Augufta, born Nov. 8, 1768. 

7. Elizabeth, born May 22, 1770. 

“8. Erneft-Auguftus, born June 5, 1771. 

g. Auguftus-Frederick, born Jan.27, 1773. 

10. Adolphus-Frederick, born Feb. 24, 1774+ 


' ' Brothers and Sifters to his Majefty. 

I. Princefs Augufta, born Aug. 11, 1737 3 married tothe 
prince of Brunfwick-Lunenburgh, Jun. 160, 1764. 

2. Prince William-Henry, duke of Gloucefter, born Noy. 
25, 17433 married to the countefs-dowager Waldegrave, by 
whom he has a daughter, born May a9, 1773. 

3. Prince Henty-Frederick, duke of Cumberland, bora 
Nov. 7, 17453 married to the widow of Horton, efq. 
a daughter ‘of Simon Luttrell, lord Irnham. 


The remaining iffue of George I. ‘by queen Caroline, is 
princefs Amelia-Sophia, born June 10, 1711. . 








A genealogical Account of the Defcent o George Ill. from Egbert 
the firf Kee  Englend tthnesar: 


GBERT, of the Saxon race, firft’king of England, was 

~s crowned A. D. 819 ; died, 838°; was fuccceded by his 
on, Ethelwolf, who was crowned in 838; died, 8¢7; whofe 
eldeft fon, Ethelbald, was crowneil, 857 ; died, 859 ; who 
‘was fucceeded by his three brothers ; the youngeft of whom 
was Alfred, who was crowned in 872; died, goo; whofe 
daughter, Elfrida, married Baldwin If. count of Flanders+; 
‘from whom defcended, in a direé& line, Matilda, of Brunf- 
‘wick, who married William, duke of Normandy, the con- 
queror 
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queror of England. After Alfred died, the crown defcended 
to’ Edward the Elder, fon of Ethelbald, before mentioned, 
who was crowned in goo, died in q25, and was fucceeded b 

Athelftan, his eldeft fon, who died without iflue ; and the 
crown defcended to his brother, Edmund, in g41 ; whofe fif> 
ter, Thyra, married Gorma III, king of Denmark, from 
whom defcended Canute I, who was king of England, 1017 3 
Harold, king of England, 1035 ; and Canute Il, or Hardi- 
canute who died in 1040. From Canute 1. defcended’ Wil 
liam, dyke of Normandy, conqueror of England. Edmund, 
fon of Edward the Elder, dind in 943, whafe fon, Edgar, was 
crowned in 959, and, dying in 975, was fucceeded, in 979, | 
by his fon, Ethelred II, whofe daughter was mother of Wil- 

liam the Conqueror, Ethelred II, died in 1016, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, Edmund II. furnamed Iranfide ; who dy- 
ing in 1017, his fon, Edward, was driven into exile, where 
he had two children, Edgar Atheling, who died without iffue, 
and Margaret, fole heirefs to the crown of England, fet afide 
by the conqueft, who married Malcomb III. king of Scotland, 
whofe daughter, Maud, in 1101, was married to Henry I. fon 
of William, duke of Normandy, the conqueror of England ; 
which Henry fucceeded his brother in England, 1100, and died 
in 11353 whofe daughter, Maud, was married to Henry V. 
emperor of Germany ; and, in 3154, her fon, Henry II. was 
crowned king of England, and, dying in 1189, left two fons, 
and a daughter named Matilda, or Maud, married to Henr 
the Lion, duke of Brunfwick, from whom Erneftus-Auguftus, 
eletor of Hanover, was lineally defcended, who married the - 
daughter of Elizabeth, daughter of James I, of England, and 
the VIth of that name in Scotland, who was defcended from 
Matilda, or Maud, daughter of Henry I. as before fhewn. 
John, the fixth fon of Henry II. was crowned in mga died 
in 3216; and was fucceeded by his fon, Henry II]. 1216; 
who, dying in 1272, was fucceeded by his fon, Edward J. ip 
1272, who died in 1307; was fucceeded by Edward II. 1307, 
who died in 1327 3 and his fon, Edward III. fucceeded him, 
in 1327, whio, dying in 1377, was fycceeded by his grandfon, 
Richard II]. Henry IV. fucceeded, “in “1399, whofe fon, 
Henry V. died in 1422, and his fon, Henry VI. was depofed 
in 146%. Edward 1V. defcended from the fifth fon of Ed- 
ward [JI, mounted the throne, and died in 1482, whofe 


@aughter, Elizabeth, married Henry VII. defcended from John 


of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, fourth fon of Edward III. bY 
which marriage the families were again united. Henry VII. 
was crowned in 1485, and, dying, in 1509, left three chil- 
dren, a fon and two daughters ; the youngeft daughter, Mar 

4 Y 2 garet, 
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garet, married James IV. king of Scotland, who was, in 


1513, fucceeded, in that kingdom, by his fon, James V, 
whole daughter, Mary, was mother of James VI. of Scotland, . 


and the firft of that name in England; whofe daughter, E- 
lizabeth, married Frederick, king of Bohemia ; by whom the 
had a daughter, named Sophia, who married Erneftus, eleétor 
of Hanover, whofe fourth child and only daughtér was mar. 
ried to Frederick, firft king of Pruffia, and whofe eldeft fox 
became king of England, on the death of queen Anne, by the 
name of George I. who was born in 1660, crowned in 1714, 
and, dying in 1727, left two children, the youngeft a daugh- 


ter, mother of the prefent king of Pruffia, who died in 1757; - 


and a fon, who fucceeded as ele&tor of Hanover and ‘king of 
England, by the name of George II. who died in, O&ober, 
1760 ; whofe eldeft daughter, Anne, married the late prince 
of Orange, and died in 1759: his fecond daughter, Amelia- 
Sophia-Eleanor, is ftill living; his third daughter, Elizabeth- 
Caroline, died unmarried, in 1758; his fourth daughter, 
Mary, married the prince of Hefle-Caffel, and died in 1771; 
and his youngeft daughter, Louifa, married the king of Den- 
mark, and was mother of the prefent king : his:fecond fon, 
George-William, died in 1718 ;. his youngeft fon, William, 
duke of Cumberland, died in 1765 ; and his eldeft fon, : Fre- 
derick, prince of Wales, who died before his father, in 1751, 
married Augufta, daughter of Frederick II. prince of Saxe- 
Gotha, by whom ‘he left nine children : the eldeft daughter 
‘and ‘firft child, Augufta, in 1764, married the hereditary- 
prince of Brunfwick ; the fecond daughter, Elizabeth-Caro- 
line, died in 1759; the third daughter, Louifa-Anne, died in 
‘1768, alfo unmarried ; and the fourth daughter, and pofthu- 
‘mous child, married Chriftian VII. the pr font king of Den- 
‘mark: the firft fon is George III. the prefent king of Greate 
Britain ; the fecond fon, Edward-Auguftus, duke ‘of York, 
‘died in 1769; the third fon, William-Henry, duke of Glou- 
‘cefter,’ and the fourth fon, Henry-Frederick, duke of Cumber- 
‘land, are now living: Frederick-William, the youngeft fon, 
‘died Dec. 29, 17655 aged 16. 
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Gentleman, who had long been complaining and complain- 
t ing, and ailing and ailing, and who had taken all the 
inedicines in and out of the difpenfary, at length applied to the 
celebrated Dr. Radcliffe. The dottor foon perceiving the 
nature of his cafe, told him, that he was in poffeffion of a 
fecret, which was infallible for his diftemper; but that un- 
luckily it was at that time in the hands. of Dr. Pitcairne, at 
Edinburgh ; to whom he would write to apply it in favour of 
the patient, ifhe himfelf thought it worth while to go fo far in 
queft of it. The patient readily undertook the journey, and 
travelled to.Edinburgh: but when he arrived there, he had 
ithe mortification ‘to find, that, juft before Dr. Radcliffe’s letter 
reached Edinburgh, Dr. Pitcairne had fent the medicine to 
Dr. Mufgrove, of Exeter. ‘The patient, however, had refolu- 
tion enough, on Dr. Pitcairne’s advice, to go acrofs the country 
to Exeter, in farther purfuit of it: but as ill luck would have 
it, Dr. Mafgrove told him, that’ he had, but the day . 
before, tranfmitted it back again to Dr. Radcliffe, in London, 


_ where the patient naturally returned to take the benefit of it at 


home. He could not helplaughing with the doétor at the 
tour he had taken’ and at his ftrange difappointments. I went 


_ after the medicine, faid the patient, to no purpofe, and yet, 


T cannot tell how it happens, but I am much better: than I was 


| when [fet out. I know it, criés the doftor, I know it. You 


have got the medicine. “The journey was the fecret. And do 
‘but ve temperately, and keep yourfelf in. exercife, you will have 
no occafion for any phyfic in the world. 
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